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respecting the ———_ .. : ive oie 10 13 
—_ Indian Government impress on Ameer his sbhawtion ~ refrain fie any aggression ... 10 13 
——— Views tnken by the parties concerned as to the nature of the arrangements concluded | 11—12 13—19 
English : 
_—— i and t views on the subject on te sie Sis ve | 11-12 18—19 
Indian 
—— Review by Government of India of past correspondence relating to the —~— ae] 11-12 13-19 
England’s responsibility in reference to the oat aoe tes 11 14 
——— Indian views on the subject of the not communicated to the Russian Government 
Lord Granville’s reasons for not doing so tas: ay ant en } ze a 
Views of Amcer on issue of the negotiations with Russia in resin to the ———_— “ats 13 19 
Causes of his dissatisfaction pS See is ee 13 19 
—- Question of the Northern eiiiarnea to Cabul Envoy ... 14 20 
—— Definition of the words “ Bee and peelioe Seeoinas in Lord Granville a despatch 
regarding 17 21 
-— Results obtained by the cetttemeat of the ection of ee to Aivear 
in a letter from Viceroy ‘ 22 25 


— Russian views regarding settlement of the 
—— Russian Press on the subject of the 





| 24—25 | 94-28 




















-——— M. de Stremounkoff of opinion that the dcnesinune between England ‘nit Badiaci as 
regards would provoke collision ’ 
—~—— dissatisfied with the settlement of the We 5 25 28 
-——— Mr. Gladstone’s speech in House of Commons on Englands responsibilty in cities 
to wee we 
—— Criticisms of the Russian press os Uiatsonr' dey ie th ¥ 
—-——- Their endeavor to prove that had relieved Russia from he en; — 
the two powers in their previous position “seme and lt af Seas 
—— Steps taken by England to correct the false impression that —— had 
engagement on her part in respect to the conduct of the Ameer a repudiated te 27 30 


—-— Prince Gortchakoff’s assurance that no change had taken place in this under: siskding 


Prince Gortchakoff admits that England’s engagement merely implied moral influence 28 oP 
Debate in the House of Lords on the responsibilities of England in respect to 





wee 

















29 31—34 
ea show the boundary os recognised bgoed Rien Beene oF the — omitted 30 34 
M. de Stremounkoff’s explanation as regards the omission 

— Map corrected ... o, : ” "yd 31 34 

-—— English War Office Map of Cental diste inaccurate 2 32 35 

—_— sant asia mp of —~ gives —— in accordance with agreement betmeen Gigland 

=——— describod to Yarkund Bivay by Wicdeoy. a . ss 3 oon 
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| 
Afghanistan. j, eas Ings: 
British aid in troops, money, and ammunition sought for by Ameer... aie a 13 19 
promised to the Ameer of —-—— on invasion of ee eet ve | U4--17 20—23 
Caution enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government in promising Ameer Ses ee 15 20 
— Nature of — expected by ——— oxplained... we we ve | 18-19 | 24—25 
——— Telegraphic correspondence with Secretary of State regarding nssurances of ——-— __.., 21 25 
in the shape of 10 lakhs of rupeca and 15,000 Rifles offered to Ameer of 23 27 
British influence to be exercised on the aggressive policy of the Ameer of ae es 12 15 
to be exercised on external relations of — ate seanit 14 20 
British Mission to Yarkund. Refusal of Amecr of ——~— to senate the —-— 6 return vid 
Budukshan ... we a ae .. | 249—244 | 194—186 
British officers visiting Cabul not sbjectsd to uy Trnssin oo ves Aa sed 12 16 
—— Proposed deputation of a to concert measures with Ameer for defence of 22 26 
British policy in event of invasion of cus we vee ite i 22 26 
——- Viccroy’s letter to Ameer explaining towards ——— _ is ms 22 23 
—— See also England and English under this head. 
Budukshan. Russian objections to tae inclusion of ——— within the boundary of ooo 2-5 2—10 
—— Russian error that was ruled by Sebandar Khan eens of the Ameer 
of corrected... on 2 3 
—-— General Kaufmann on the fidepehldies! of soe tee tee eee 3 4 
—— Russin’s reasons for securing independence of 4 7 
a fief of since 1859 .. eee wee vee ba 5 9 
—— Duke of Argyll maintains die? views previously expressed regarding status of ” lL 
—— Awcecr of Cabul’s claim to sovereignty over nsserted and eoeneee 
England we wes a a a ‘ 7—8 11-12 
—— Relations between and Final views of Her Majesty’s Government 
respecting the communicated to the Russian Government a ees 8 12 
Refusal of Amecr to permit British Mission to Yarkund to return vid ——— ve. | 243-244 | 184—186 
Cabul Envoy. See Envoy from 
Derby, Lord. Speech of in the House of Lords on the meeponeitaltie# of eee in 
respect to Pet} 29 92—34 
England’s advice to not to GatenEore in Turkonan affairs Se bes 92 73 
England and Russian. Prince Gortchakoff’s allusion to the agreement ieee that 
—-—— be regarded as the neutral zone vad aa “ee ani 4—5 5—8 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s remarks on the snme subject aes eS ae 5 8 
English. Feclings of the people of towards the ——— see se 
Subsidy paid by England can never change the feeling of hatred towards the —— t 163 124 
— See also British under this head. 
Envoy from Deputation of Noor Mahomed Shah to India as —-—. isa aca lL 20 
—— Visit of ——— to Simla in July 1873 . ee ase tn 7 
_ Explanation given to —-— on the subject of the northern boundary of ——~— ite i 4 20 
——— Interview of — with His Excellency the Viceroy aa Ree or 17 21 
—— Forcign Secretary’s conversation with the regarding Russian aggressions and 
the assistance expected by ae sa nts Sale 18 On 
——- explains what assistance the Ameer expects from the British Government ... 58s 19 24 
——— Foreign Secretary’s advice to the — in reference to the Turkomans sia 20 25 
——— Memorandum of conversation with —-— reeenig British policy in event of 
invasion of ——— 22 26 
——— Mr. Forsyth’s memorandum of a spaverniion with tho acting Waka, 
Chitral, Kafiristan, Sir-i-kol, and the boundary between Yarkund and —-— App. ¥. 1 
External relations of —-—— British influence to be exercised over 14 20 
——— aggression against ———. Question of considered .., iis we : 
—— British aid promised to repel ——~ __... tas ies sa ae ‘ 17 21—23 
Forsyth, Mr. T. D. Memorandum by of a conversation with the Cabul Envoy aid : pe e 1 
Frontiers of . See also Boundary of ) 
—— Lord Loftus recommends ee of negorations with Russian Gorernnient | 
regarding toe ” ” 5 ; 2 1 
—— Her Majesty’s Government eeauaniate to Wasslag brainer their « opinion that | 
the - extend to the Oxus as far as Khojna Saleh ee dee ie 2 1 
—— Russian apprehensions of Shere Ali’s aggressive policy on ——— his wt 3-8 3-12 
as defined by England accepted by Russia mi ea wae ie 9 2 
Bokharian views on the —= tee tee se ves tee 164 123 
Gladstone, Mr. Speech of in House of Commons on the Afghan aeeene question... 11 14 
—— Criticism by the Journal de St. Petersbourg of —~— ae ais 26 29 
—— Russian Press. Endenvour of the semi-official ——-— to prove that ——— had re- 
lieved Russia from her engagement and left the two powers in their previous 
position ats we “ tee ne te 7 26 23—30 
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ioc oe: = — cs = a = = eT ae 
Para. Page. 
Afghanistan. 
Gladstone, Mr. Speech of Steps taken by England to correct tho falso impression 
that had pines the Hogi ehgnassient in apne to tho conduct of 
the Ameer of " 27 30 
—-— Prince Gortchakoff’s assurance that no slang had ‘akan place i in the daderaianding 
-—— Prince Gortchaboff admits that Englund’s engagoment merely implied moral influence.. i 28 31 
—~—~ Debate in the House of Lords on the responsibilities of England in respect to 29 31~34 
Gortchakoff, Prince. Objections of to the English definition of the frontierof —-— ... 2 2 
Assurances of ——-— respecting non-interference with ——— we 12 15 
——- Assurinces of ——— ns regards the understanding between England and Russia on 
the boundary question of ——— ine ia a 28 31 
—-— Assurances of to Lord A. Loftus that Russia would not interfere with the 
internal affairs of ir ee 101—102 | 84—~g5 
——— Proposal of — that Ameer of ——— should be advised by ae not to me 
shelter to turbulent Turkomans nity 102 85 /- 
House of Lords. Debate in the on the sospianialbitétos of England i in fasneee to —_—_— i 
—— Lord Napier and Ettrick’s speech in the on the subject ota ai 29 31—34 
——~ Lord Derby’s reply thereto. 
Jbrebim Khan. Deputation of from Kashgar to Cabul se es i 241 183—184 
Journey of - through Pamir, Budukshan, and Balkh ... bs os 241 | 163-184 
—— Reception of at Cabul ave ” 7 see 242 184 
—— Journey of to Balkh and back to India vid Jellalabad aa wa 245 186 
Indian Governwent. Peaceful policy recommended by to Ayer of ——~ in 2 1 
Internal affairs of Policy regarding ine ne sie we LQ 1” - 
not to be interfered with ... eee ies oe aie |D 1 
Kafiristan. Mr. Forsyth’s conversation with Cabul Envoy respecting App. V. 1 
Kaufmann, General. Report of on the northern boundary of ———~ ate an 3 3-5 
Kerki and Kolab, Contemplated cession of - by Bokhara to ——— ag cn 145 111 
Khoja Saleh considered by England to belong to ies te sas Ra 2 2 
Kokeha. General Kaufmann’s remarks on the independence of ——— cat ae 3 4 
Kousheed Khan promises to aid Yakoob Khan against Ameer of ———— ... | App. II. xvii 


Mahomed Yoakoob Khan, Sirdar. See Fakoob Khan. 
Maimena, considered by British Government to belong to ” os 2 2 


Maps of Central Asia issued by Russia after the close of the Afghan boundary negotiation 
owitted to show the boundary of as recognized beyond Khoja Saleh 


-— Sir H. Rawlinson’s remarks thereon ose 30 34 








—- Lord Loftus desired to call the attention of the Russian Goveriiuent to the circumstance 
—— NM. de Stremouukoff’s explanation as regards the omission 























—— corrected r a ig 
compiled in the English War ‘Office inaccurate. 
Explanation requested by Government of India and given by Her Majesty’s Government, 32 35 
Colonel Walker’s - gives northern Vaudary of in accordance with 
agreement between England and Russia we ids as 33 35 
Meer Mahomed Tahir, Afghan Agent. Reception of ——~ by Bokhara was a 164 126 
Merv. Opinion of as to importance of ———~ vis ie 71 64—65 
Anxiety in —-—— consequent on Russian designs on —~— ‘ os 92 a7 
Money. Rupees 10 Inkhe offered to Ameer of —-—— oa ave 23 27 
Napier and Ettrick, Lord. Speech of ——— in House of Lords on the responsibilities 0 of 
England in respect to —-— ... 29 31—32 


Negotiations for a friendly understanding fatwenn Russia si England j in agneil é 
Neutral zone 





ss 1—9 1—12 
Gortchakoff’s (Prince) sentiments repecting the maintenance of ——~ as|( 4 —5 









































a between the possessions of England and Russia’ iss ies wilt 12 Ss . 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s remarks on the same subject oe ae tee 6 8 
Noor Mahomed Shah. See Envoy from 
Northern boundary of ——-~—. Sce Boundary of —~~—. 
Oxus. Russian objections to the recognition of tho ——— asthe northern boundary of ——-—. 5 9 
Pecuniary aid to the extent of 10 lakhs of rupees offered to Ameer of ——— 23 27 
Persia. Complication between — and + Turkoman raids possible cause of 130 102 
Policy to be pursued ia event of Russian aggressiona on 12 18 
masters J. Errors in map of Central Asia as eee the boundary of —— és se 
wen Vv 
page . Bei ee fate complications with in event of o Rioasini advance 
Russian Agent. Visita of - to Cabul objected to i oe 
Location of —-—- in ‘ 





Objection te —-—_ sitsttbed) by Russia 22 26 
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Para Page. 
Afghanistan. 
Ruesian aggression upon ——-—. Policy to be pursued in event of - 12 19 
——. Cabul Envoy’s conversation with the Foreign Secretary regarding —-— ... ee 18 24 
Russian designs. Apprehensions of the people of of 16 20 
interference. Apprehensions of the Ruler of — of ies 13 19 
—— Missions in —. Envoy’s conversation regarding establishment of ———~ ee 18 24 
—— policy towards . Prince Gortchakoff’s note to Count Brunnow on ——— a 102 84—85 
Press. Remarks of the ——— on the question of the boundary of — 24 27 
Schouvaloff, Count. Mission of to London in 1873 in connection with the 
Afghun boundary question vee as ae “3 6 11 
Secretary of State. Telegraphic srregebue with regarding British a assurances of 
aid to-—— ihe a aa bea ate io its 21 25 
Shere Ali, Ameer of ——— aie fs ach ans “a 2 1 
Shibbergan. England proposes to inelade within the territory of ———. ... é2: 2 2 
Siripool. England proposes to include with the boundary of ——~ 2 2 
Stremounkoff, M. de. Objections of to inclusion of Budukshan and Wakhen within 
the boundary of es 2 1-2 
Taj Sirdar of Signen section of iin Merv Puckomeates Visit of to « in com- ; 
pany of Yakoob Khan, tee te ve te oa. | App. TL XVI 
. Tekkes. Relations of the of Merv with - friendly : we | » | xvi 
offer allegiance to See an aoe ote ite ae ” xvii 
— reasons for desiring an alliance with re és pig eae » xviii 
Turkestan (Afghan). English definition of —-— ate daa aa 2 2 
——— Ameer’s apprehension of Russian interference in affairs of 13 19 
Mr. Forsyth’s letter to Governor of a ates hee ive 241 193—184 
Turkomans. Policy to be pursucd by the Ameer of — towards the —-—  .., eae 17 21 
Foreign Secretary’s advice to Cabul] Envoy in reference to the ——— se ate 20 25 
of Merv. Rumour that Ameer had offered aid to in cash and ainmunition ... 92 78 
——— Desire of Persia that Ameer of be moved by British Government to restrain 
the ——— from raiding into Khorassan ave ies on o 134 104 
raids. Amecr of endeavouring to prevent into Persian Seistan its 138 106 
Umballa Durbar. Allusion to advice tendered to Ameer of at the to avoid 
aggressions on his neighbours ... 8 as iss a s 12 16 
Viceroy’s letter to Ameer explaining British peltey towards ee 22 25 
Wakhan. Russian objections to the iuclusion of within the boundaries of 2-6 2-11 
——w— Russia’s reasons for securing the independence of a ae 4 7 
—— Relations between and Final view of Her AENY: 8 + Goyeeaniedt 
respecting the communicated to Russian Government.. si eve 8 12 
— — English Expedition to ——~— eis Sy: ae 249 188—189 
Mr. Forsyth’s conversation with Cabul = jegpecting .. | App. V. 1 
Walker, Colonel. Map of Central Asia compiled by -—— showing northern bointaey of -—— 33 35 
Yakoob Khan. Kousheed Khan promises to aid against his father, the Ameer of ——-| App. II. xvii 





See his name. 





Yarkund Envoy's willingness to enter into friendly communication with . 233—234 | 176—177 
through Budukshan abandoned sa 240 183 












































British Mission to Return of 
Refused by Ameer ts vs ae 7 ... | 248—244 | 184 - 186 
—— Desire of to enter into offensive and dsfensivi alliance with iQ 269 200—201 
——— discouraged by Government of India... sta e we fd 
—-——— Boundary between and . Mr. Rue éanveredion with the Cabul 
Envoy respecting the App. V. li 
Ahili Turkomans. Probable strength of, and eoantey oieapied’ by ———- es ie 58 53—54 
Aitchison, Mr. C. U. See Foreign Secretary, Indian, 
Akche considered by England to belong to Afghanistan “i : 2 2 
Akhal. 
Capture of by the Russians .. . ‘ fis 84 72 
Persian proposal to join the Russians in an éeeoaition acai —_—_— “dodiinéa iy ‘Hamia of) 
Mr. Thowson’s explanation on the aubject ou ae ey ave ta 18 T= 108 AEF 
+—Turkomans. 
Probable strength of on ae 08 58 53 
Appeal of to Tckkes of Merv for aid gaint Reais. se 3 za 84 73 
Reported Russian attack on the 85 74 
Akgsakals, or grey beards. Sce Turkomans. 
Aksu. Description of 303 224 





See also Kashgar. 
Alburz Tract, Rotites in the Eastern 





App. III. xxiii 
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Para. Page. 
* Alexander.” Russian Fort . See Caspian. 
Alexandrofsk. Russian Fort of See Caspian. 
Allah-ho-Akbar Pass, Route from Koochan to Deregez by the ea ... | App. IIT. AXI-r3y; 
Allamans. Turkoman raiders inhabiting tho Koppot Dagh Mountains ies ie w | 191~132 102 
Aman, Route from Deregez to , Kizzil Arvat, and Balkan se va we | App. IIT, xxix 
Amu-Daria considered by Russie as the northern boundary of Afghanistan ... he ar 4 6 
Khivan territory on the right bank of the annexed by Russia .. 49—60 46 
Exploration of the and the Aralo-Caspian Region by a ssinitifig expedition ip 1874, 
translated from the Russische Reveue Wik App. XIV. Ixxix 
Annaw. Route to Koochan from Ishkabad and oe as ne .» | App. III. xxxi 
Route from Ishkabad and to Duringar .. iss és ‘ie hs » XxKi 
Route to Koochan from Ishkabad and y Anghaz ... < ie i xrxii 
Aralo-Caspian Region. Exploration of the Amu-Daria ond the ——— by a scientific sepa: 
tion in 1874, translated from the Russische Reveue ... rr ves App. XIV.| —Ixsix 
Arms. Sce Afghanistan, Bokhara, Cashmere, Kashgar, Persia, Turkomans aud Yarkund. 
Ashurade. Sce Caspian and Turkomans. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Sce Yarkund. 
Astaradi. Deputation of , % Russian Officer, to Bokhara ... ase sen ies 164 125 
Astrabad. Route from Bovjnoord to Gurgan and —-— as i ae «| App. IIT xxxiii 
Route from Jah Jerm to by Nowdeh as rrriv 
Route from to Attrek vee Bes ate oe one ”» XXr1Vvi 
—Mission Agent. Yowud tribe. Statistics of by ——— aaa van ‘ee 58 64 
Atak. Tekke Turkomans, Expulsion of from Eastern App. II vil 
Settlement of the ——— in the —-— 1 vil 
—— Re-occupntion of ——— by ” av 
Plunder of Turkoman colonies of the ——-— by Khan of nese vis dee Wy 1 
Route from Boojnoord to Doran, Kara Khan, and Kelat-i-Nur Verdi Khan in ——— .. | App. III xxuiii 
Route from Meshed to Kelat and the ——— nn x1V-Vi 
Atalik Ghazee. 
Ruler of Eastern Turkestan. See Kashgar and Farkund. 
Change in title of ——— to Ameer a Be oa vil wha 235 177 
Attabne. Sve Joonee. 
Attrek. 
Akhal. Capture of by Russians ce tes ea ee ss 84 72 
Alison’s (Mr.) opinion on riglits of Persia north of the —-—— River .., ah i 75 67—68 
British views on the strategical value of @ position on the —-—~ River ee s 64 59 
Byati-i-Haji. Description of bea a2 8 ns as 124 97 
Russian march on at end of 1874 ae wh fe) Ay 124 97 
Description of the River —-——_.., bee a esi ei 2h! 59 55—56 
Frontier. Russian violation of the 2 
—— Prince Gortchakoff’s instructions to M. Beret on the subject ue cela’ 69 75—%6 
——— Question regarding the deferred until Shah’s return from Europe ... 90 17 
Gortchakoff, Prince. Assurances of —-—~ that Russia would not establish herself on 
the ——— * a a si Sei .. | 68-69 77 
India. Danger to of Russian occupation of the ‘aa a 64 59—60 
Kareckala. Fortification of by the Russians ae ii ait ” 84 G2—73 
——— General Llomakin expected to occupy % a t 7 125 98 
Mr. Thomson recommends support of Persian nist 3h ts 126 98 
Liamakin, General. Pee rae fe alosee Chiefs emies coke that he j is ip 
M. de Stremounkoff’s explanation of the action of ——— “| $105—107| 87—88 
pe ot opinion regarding the scope and object of ——— proclamation ., = y 
ee ee saGiakine cai te cae attention of Her vay 8 Gorein: ss 55 
Hue et Seer asked to instruct to abstain fens » molenting tribes saath 
Murkozoff’s expedition across the River in 1873 ie se a 
oe Molin Olea sak dae Fedomoste 7 recommended ia the eee the ee the 
——— the same recommended by Colonel Venioukoff fees : a 
Persian eee as eee ae recomended by General Kauffcann a3 oe 63 59 
claims on the ——— as described by Sit H. Rawlinson % . a = 
construction of the agreement in respect to the ——_~. 2 oe ™ a 
Perso- Russian agreement in respect to the ——_—- oe “ e i 
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Para. Page 
Attrek. . 

Progress of the controversy about the in 1873 ite i eis nal 90 a7 
Routes in the neighbourhood of the ——-— by Cnptain Napier one os ve App. IIL} xwiii 
Route from Gurgan to ——~— River ase oe sis ae ex » | xxavi 
—— from Astrabnd te ——— ... a aia * Xxxvi 
Russian views of 185-48 to strategical importance of the —~— me se ve 62 57 
- views on the importance to Russia of the —-— .. a +. | 62—63 58 








——— expedition to the in 1871 organized by Colonel Markozoft 





—— occupation of 

















——. claims up to the —-— silastthal by Persia ose ae see ee 56 63 
—— acknowledgment of Persian sovereignty to the ——— see ies ves a7 69 
—— declaration of 1869 in respect to the ? 

—— Persian interpretation thereon oe sols wis ae ead tt a 69—70 
—-— account of the understanding with Persia in respect to the line ae Si 82 1-72 
——-— disregard of the boundary agreement a oe See 86 74 
—-— violation of line. Persinn remonstrance and Russian inpiaisiiee is | 87—88 74—75 
~-—— admission of Shah’s sovereignty over the Turkoman steppe ... es bee 

—— promise that no establishment will be set up south of the ——— vas ve } si 76 
—-——- interference south of the in 1874 ee see eve se 105 87 
——— advance on the 125 98 








—— views of mopea ane of the valley taken from the Vedomosti of January 





1875 ; we at ey ae ws 129 100—101 
Russia refuses to admit the “River as the Russo-Persian houndlary and declares Kara- 
Su to be the frontier asa ese 105 87 
Thomson’s (Mr.) prediction of the next step dia Basins ail take on the —~ — ae 90 a7 





Aughaz. Route to Koochan from Ishkabad and Annaw vid App. LII. xxxiii 


Austria. Alleged opinions of the Austrian Anne hee regueing ‘Pasko Persian line of 
Railway vee vie vac 344 252 


B 


Baba Khan, eon of Kousheed Khan. See Turkomans. 
Baba-ood-deen. See Mirza Baba-ood-dcen. 











Baker, Colonel. On strategical importance of a position on the Attrek ; of 64 59 
Bakherz. Persian force stationed at for protection of border from Turcoman sate vee 133 103 
Balk considered by England to belong to Afghanistan a iad 2 2 
Abdool Ruhim Khan, Tokhee. Despatch of —— to Kirkee to cause a disturbance in —— 162 123 
Ibrahim Khan’s journey through ——-—. See Afghanistan. 
Balkan. Route from Deregez to Aman, Kizzil Arvat, and wee oes « | App. IIT. rxix 
Baranowski, M. Sce Central Asia. 
Beroghill Pass. Exploration of —— by Captain Biddulph and Ressaidar Mahomed Afzul Khan 249 189 


Batyr-Khan Tiure. See Kokand. 
Beger, M. See Railways under head Persia. 
Bellew, Dr. H. W. svpoineuent of —~—— as a member of the Yarkund aa, His pay and 












































allowances é the 220 167 
Services of acknowledged by Government A ' oeo ti 
Bengal Asiatic Society. Sce Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
——Chamber of Commerce. Sco Commercial Treaty under head Yarkund. 
Biddulph, Captein J., 19th Hussars. Popotntinent of as a member of the Yarkund 
Mission. His | pay and allowances a an ane 220 167 
Exploration by of the route from Leh to Shabidulla a3 ite et 224 171 
Services of acknowledged by Government ase ees ee on 250 190 
Blocqueville, Dr. Description of Merve by 69 62 
Boguslavsky, General. Sce Ils. 
Bokhara. 
Abdool Abad, son of Ameer of » Governor of Karmina es oe ie 164 125 
Abdool Kadir Beg. Deputation of to Russia as Envoy ote ee Sy 164 126 
Abdool Malik Khan, eldest son of Ameer of at Kashgar ons ons 2a 164 124 
Abdool Moneer Khan, 3rd son of Aueer of » Governor of Karshi ia as 164 126 
Abdool Rahman Khan. Ameer, of hated by 162 q2s 
Afghan account of affairs in 164 135 
Afghan Agent. Despatch of an with a complimentary letter aad feachie tink Kiss 
Shere Ali to Ruler of ——— .,. fu 2h ae wea 164 126 











Afghan frontier. Views of on the bidasdinas of the 164 125 
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Para. Pago, 
Bokhara. Se : 
Afghanistan. Russian influence to bo exorcised in eee from transgressing 3 
the limits of eas ie 15 
——-— Apprchensions entertained of a hostile coaveiaank on the part of upon 12 17 
——— Aweer of snid to maintain friendly relations with 145 li 
-—— Interchange of civilities between ——— and 164 126 
Agent. Proposed appointment of an ——— at St. Petersburg as 164 125 
Auweer Proposed svizure of by pornos for Renvery to the Russian Sosa Khivan ; 
campaign .. 6 ve ve 45 110 
———- Reluctance of ——— to ave much intercourse with the Russians i 145 lll 
—— Family and age of we nes nes we ae 164 124 
——- Troubles anticipated on death of vibe as or: ve 164 125 
— convinced that Russia does not desire extension of possessions ae aed 148 113 
Annexment of by Russia anticipnted —... nas se oo 157 121 
Arms. Application for from Government of India ‘ekaned we as «. | 157—158 | 119-12] 
Astaradi, a Russian officer. Deputation of to sei sss oe 164 125 
Behe sen eve for the aa of a its by apace ad 167-188 | 110~19) 
i 8. ssian views as to most Favorable for trade of with 
Te aia ban ove Bovine se . s : e156 | 118—219 
Commercial Treaty of 1868 between and Russia. Ramesh of Russian Press tiieteoa ... | 148—149 | 112-113 
Disaffection against Ameer of ——~ on ies te se ae 164 125 
Duplicity of winked at by the Russians.. oe ey ist rv 145 111 
English Military Instructors. Application of ——— for — Sie ie 157 120—121 
Envoy from Despatch of an —-—— to at General Kaufmann with offers of 
assistance during Khivan campaign ge ‘ 2 144 110 
i s with ——— held ig Punjab Tiesianane. eee sd 
oO eats in May in at me y : vt veh see 157 119—121 
—— Object of visit of ——— to Constantinople i evs vs et 157 120 
—— Measures proposed by ——— to check Russinn advance on —~-— ae se 
Nea : } as7 121 
—— Views of ——-— as regards the intentions of Russia see ase eas 
_ Deputation of Abdool Kadir Beg as ——— to Russia ae ws fs 164 126 
Forsyth, Mr. Proposal that ——— should proceed to Yarkund vid : 157 120—121 
Geographical position of ——— amie: it less open to Russian influence mt wee 144 110 
Indian Government, ove a eh 157. 119—121 
Karshi. Subjugation of Ameer indebted to Russians for ——— 143 109 
Surrender of to Ameer by Russia Bapopelar to Bokharians; the population 
preferring to remain under Russian rule ‘ 145 110 
Kaufmann (General) advised to annex ——— permanently to the Russian Raipive.. se 164 125 
Ketta Tora, Ameer’s eldest son. Kebellion raised by —-—— suppressed by the Russians ive 143 109 
Khalata. Re-establishment of Russian fortress, St. George, at — ae sey 146 111 
Khivan campaign. Attitude of Ameer of ——-— towards Russia during the 144 110 
Sincerity of towards Russia during called into question by Mr. ahiselee 145 110 
-——- expedition. Fear in —-— that was also directed against that city sae 145 110 
Khoja Abdool Wakab. Deputntion of by ——— to Cabul we vee ots 164 126 
Khwaja Kazee Abdool Hai. Opinion of mageriing fertings in towards 
Russians . 144, 109 
Envoy from His interviews with Panjab Lisuteneit: evens: sd Sienelary 157 119—121 
Kirki. Rumours of contemplated cession of ~to Afghanistan ... shes as 145 i 
Kitab. Capture and restoration of to ——— by Russians... a see 144: 110 
Kolab. Rumours of contemplated cession of - to Afghanistan by ——— ... a 145 111 
ee Rolion, supported and tolerated by Russia in ——— 4 fe 164 126 
Meer Mahomed Tahir, Afghan Ageut. Reception of ——— by —~— ni oes 164 126 
Mian Kilat, Uzbegs of. Proffer of secret assistance by —-—— to Ameer against Russians 145 uu. 
Military Instructors. See English Military Instructors under this head. 
Mosques supported by Russians in 144 109 
National dislike of Russia for — ak ee - a) ts 145 110 
Rom from ——-— regarding Central Asinn affairs. Proposed supply of ——— to British 
sshiannicia ie Hs = ee 157 121 
Non-restoration of Samarcand to —-— See Samarcand. 
Note on by Mr. Wynne : 143 109 
Ee SK Ee of —— in aipute babiveca Khbiva and Bokhara bastawed 
Rebellion of Ameer’s aon sagpeaieat by ussens 7 ae a 
Reconciliation of to Russia hollow os a 145 110 
Relations of —--— with Russia since capture of Samarcand by latter ... 143 109 
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Para. Page. 
Bokhara. 
Religion in — tolerated by Russians i sis is Bey ais 144 109 
Russia. Evidence showing that the kindly feeling of —-—- for —— in not real 145 110 
——— Aweer of -——-—— charged with duplicity towards by M. Raievski .., - | 145 111 
Russian Commercial Agent at Proposed nomination of a 1H 110 
Agent. Proposed appointment of a —at od ‘i . ; 164 | 125 
——— Government. Unpopularity of —-— with the upper classes aaa officials of — ..! 4h | 109 
—— officer. Deputation of a to wi 164 | 125 
—— policy towards —. Le Neva on 145 110 
Russians in religious matters very tolerant in —-— ae 144 | 109 
——— Coat of repniring mosques defrayed by ——-— we i 144 | 109 
———-_ Evidence of favorable feclings towards ——— in — ‘ sae J 144 | 109 
—— Popularity of ——-— among the trading classes aud westaalcy of _——... eel 144 109 
——-— Reluctance of Ameer of ——— to have much intercourse with ———. Hie flight | i 
into the country when they visit —-e— ‘. ‘ i 145 111 
———— Relations between —~—~ and —-— only seemingly friendly 145 111 
—-— traders. Difficulty in obtaining from Ameer for —-— the same privileges hick 
Bokharian merchants enjoyed in Russia 148 113 
Samarcand. See under that head. i 
Shar. Capture and restoration of to - by the Russians ... 144 110 
Shahr-i-Subz. Subjugation of by Russians for — ; aa 1430 | 109 
Surrender of — to Ameer by Russia unpopular to Bakhiarians ies 145 110 
Slaves, Traffic in ——— abolished : “ “| 164 125 
Blave-trade. Comments by M. Schuyler on ——— tne 150 ; 113-114 
—— abolished by new Treaty sis ie ; és 150—151 114—115 
—— Mz. Petroffsky on —-— se aes Fi te ‘ 150 114 
~—— openly carried on in ——— according to M. Petrovski sas er vee 153 117 
—— in —~-—principally carried on by lurkomans one oe oe 163 117 
Tax on Russian goods reduced he Jes wa i at a 164 125 
Tekke Turkomans regard Ruler of @g an enemy ise wn ww. | App. IT xvi 
join ——— against Russia a oe a an ” ” xx 
Trade of ——— described by Petroveki we és mn ae i 153 116—117 
Accounts of ——— in 1870-71 by Captain Grey’s panty ves we ss 155 118 
Treaty with Russia in active operation 7 144 110 
Treaty of 1873 between Russia and ——— § ; ve ‘ 151 114-115 
—— No sign of real friendship between Russia and ‘ “ se 152 116 
See also Commercial Treaty under this head. 
Troubles anticipated on death of Ameer is An et we 164 125 
Turkoman Chiefs. Friendly conduct of Ameer towards the who left -—— for Khiva 145 111 
Turkey. Advice of ——-— that ——— should scek the aid of the British Government in 
organizing her army and Government ss 157 119—121 
Uzbegs of Mion Kilat. Proffer of secret assistance i —-— to ‘Raia Sectuit Rusdans 145 111 
Water. Cause of failure of — in the Zarafshan in 1872 FD vas 146 112 
Water supply. Discontent and alarm caused by the control exercised oy Rossia over 
—— of —— ... : eee 146 111 
—— Question of ——-— disciiaeod at Samarcand by a Special eotiminise =< 146 112 
Zarafshan, valley of. Possession 2F Russia of ——— making her mistress of the water 
supply of ——— ... ‘ 146 111 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. See Cimponctar Treaty ‘wes onal Kain. 
Boojnord. 
Route from ——— to Kareekala and Kizzil Arvat a “a App. III xxxii 
Route from ——— to Doran, Kara Klan and Khelat-i-Nur Verdi Khan i in “ Atak” ” xxxiii 
Route from ——— to Gurgan and Astrabad ies Ty a 4. 
Boundary of Afghanistan. Sce 4fyhanistan. 
O€ Yarkund See Yarkund. 
“Bourse.” Sce Turkestan, Russian. 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce. See Commercial Treaty under head Yarkund, 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. See Turkestan. 
Bruunow, Count. See Boundary of Afghanistan, i 
Budukshan. Sce also Afghanistan. 
Abdool Rahman Khan. Rumours of intended attack on by —— 160 122 
Afghanistan. Relations of with ———. Final views of Her Maley’ Geveenient 
respecting the communicated to Russian Government . “ 8 12 
Afghan frontier, Russian objections to the inclusion of within the —— 2—6 2-11 
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a 
Para, Page, 
Budukshan. 
Ameer of Cabul's claim to sovercignty of asserted by England “ ie pos 
—— alrendy recognized by Indian Government we igs ane a 11~19 
Bokhara’s claims to repudiated ane te vee oa is 6 8 
Explorations in by Trigonometrical Survey ay on see ee 2 8 
History (past) of by Sir John Kaye ae end 6 8 
Ignaticff, General. Offer of to aid Yarkund Bavoyi in cate pogsession of ive 233 176 
Independence of General Kaufmann’s remarks as to the ait 3 4 
——— Russian rensons for securing the - ea “ ies 4 " 
——= Sir H. Rawlinson’s memorandum on the vee ay ene 6 8 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry. Memorandum by on the independence of ——~ nae 6 8 
Russian error that ——— was ruled by Jehandar Khan ieee of tho Ameer of Cabul 
corrected one nee 2 a 
Status of ———. Doke of Argyll euatatdins views seovioualy Sareea regarding ——— _... 9 li 
Yarkund Mission, to return to India, if penile vid the Pamir and « See also 
Appendix V. te ws one 222 170 
——=— Envoy’s approval of proposed return of the anaes one see | 233—234 | 176—177 
— — Refusal of Ameer of Cabul to permit to return through vee | 243—244 | 184—196 
Bunyad Ali. See also Yarkund and Kashgar. 
Trouble caused to the Yarkund Mission by intrigues of ——— is ‘ 





Government orders in the case of 


Byati-i-Haji. Seo déirek. 





} 279—280 208~209 


Cabul. 2 istan. 
Cabuil Envoy. } See Afghanistan 


Campbell, John, Mr. Shaw’s description of ———, the hero of “Lost among the Afghans” 264 
Cashmere. 


Abdoolla Khan, ae from. pees of 
party 


—— Advice of to Yarkond voy & to en no o ailiaiea with the British ‘davaen: 
ment, but rather to make friends with ea 206 152—153 


198—199 





to Yarkund in on with Mr. rae 
206 162—169 


























—— Deputation of to Yarkund by Gaysemneut > eee ats 208 157—168 
Arms for Yarkund ordered by Mahmood Khan through Colonel Gardiner . ie 
Rental ee ; ° 269-271] 200—203 
Repudiation of of any connection with the affair cae oe ve lS 
Eastern Turkestan Trade. Obstructions placed by in way of the ae 208 157 


Endeavours of 





to produce an impression in Yarkund that it wns an independent power 


Ignatieff, General. Alleged offers of to aid the Yarkund Barer: in Sons 
possession of 


208 157—158 








233 176 
Gholam Shah. Mischievous denies spread i 


Guffoor Shah. Mischievous reports spread by 
Khalikjoo. Bearer of communications from 





in  Yarkund seeding the English... 
in Yarkund regarding the English ase } 269—271) 200-202 
to the Russian Government 














aes 208 159 
Kripa Ram, Dewan. Sve Yarkund under this head. 
Military aid offered by to Yarkund 208 157 
Mirza Shadce.. Endeavor of 


Durbar to prevent —~-—— accompanyin “Mr. Fors th 
vid the Chang Chenmo route : ee 7 

















| 208 157 
Railway from Tashkend vid Kokand and Rasbgor into “ Scheme foe s,s 377 275 
Russia. Communications held by with ——. aa ry tee 208 157—168 
Turkestan trade ——— Sce Turkestan, Eastern. 

Yarkund. Kassim Akoon. eee of intriguing Cashmerees headed by —— to complicute 
matters at —— ee 235 177 

—— Mischievous reports spread in i. persons in ‘eeardinn the English vet 269 200 

—— Envoy. Sepurate negociations between and 





not permitted si 201 148 
Alleged discourteous treatment of in 





























—— Proposed visit of to Jummoo abandoned is eee } me a 
Native letter explaining policy of towards the ——— ,,, 203 149 
Envyoy’s own account of his treatment while passing through — 206 152 

—— his complaint of not being allowed a private int ‘a 

explanation e oe x sides as a Kein aaa 233 ont 175—1%6 

—— jaghire in . Maharaja’ 8 Peasin' on his claim oo i 





Contents of letters between 
———— Abdoolla Khan’s deputation to tos 
His conduct 4a 


269—273 | 201-204 
204 | 149-160 








and 











ot s } 206 | 152-158 
Endeavoura of ——— to prevent direct relations between 





and India a 208 157 


eee | 
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Cashmere. | 
Yaorkund. Communicationa held by with 238 tn “ as 208 157—158 
Yarkund Mission. Excellent arrangements made by Durbar for progress of 

the Maharaja thanked. Mr. Johnson rewarded... ie asi 225 171-173 
Arrangements made by Maharaja of for return journey of the eee 251 190 
Caspian. 
Alexandrofsk (formerly catled Novo Petrofsk). Russian fort east of the ——~ wes "3 68 
Asburade. Account of the Russian Naval Station at by Captain Murdock Smith... } 73 67 
—— Russian occupation of the ine se 
Attrek River. See that head. 
mys ee tere ee ee EER oe 
Chikishlar. Occupation of by the Russians in 1871 “ee ste Mee "3 66—67 
storined and taken by Colonel Dandevil in 1859... ot ie i 73 66 
Dandevil, Colonel. Expedition of to the east coast of the Sea, aa 73 66 
Alexander 
Forts... { Krmovodsk First’ Russinn forts on the east coast of the ——— se "3 68 
St. Peter 
Kizzil-Soo (Krasnovodsk). Russian expedition to in 1869 ay 
Discussion on the subject between Persian sarees Minister and Russian Minister at tf r4—rs 67—68 
Teheran : va 
——— Formal engagement that the Buisane would nee occupy Fi tevitory south of 
declined by M. Beger eae ae . oa tas 75 68 
Persian reinonstrances at Russian occupation of os 79 69 
Krasnovodsk. Russian settlement east of the as described _ Captain Napier asa 73 60 
Krasnovodsk Bay. Russian occupation of te one ee wee 73 67 
Mangyshlak Peninsula. Russian occupation of ass ise one ade 73 67 
Muravief, Captain. See Balkan Bay under this head. 
Persian indifference to Russian advances east of tha ——. 
Persian remonstrance on the subject in 1869 ... as oe one és ; 74 67 
Ponomaref, Major. See Balkan Bay under this head. 
Railway from the — to Teheran aoe sea aon aes < 324 238 
Russia. Position of —~—— on the —-— __..,, sie Sas Sed 63 58 
Russian advances eastward of the . Mr. Michelle « summary of ———~ tne sae "73 66 
Russian expeditions east of the — in 1819, 1859, and 1869 aes ise aoe 73 66 
Russian forts and settlements on the east coast of the ees tee nei 73 65—67 
Tash-Arvat-Kula. Russian military position east of the ——— wee oon on 73 66 


Central Asia. 
Baranowski Professor. See Railways under this head. 





British relations with Russia on matters affecting explained by Viceroy to Yarkund 
Envoy at ha ae os 2 2s «| 209 | 159-160 
Bykouski, M. See Railways under this head. 


Commercial routes. Extract from Turkestan Gazette giving a geographical comparison of 











the by which Russian and foreign goods might pass into i Sim 156 118~—119 
Commercial Treaties. M. Ravoski on effect of Russian -—— with Khanates in 152 116 
De Lesseps, M. See ‘‘ Lesseps M.” 
Kaufmann, Genl. Observations of on Russian policy towards ———n Khanates ‘AS 39 39 





Lesseps, M. F.de. See also Railways under this head. 


— Project of for the construction of a line of Railway from Orenburg vid 
Samarcand to Peshawur. 





—~—— Scheme of 





still in embryo 
sen: the countries hice, atte the line would be 





——— Ignorance Huplys ed by 
carried 

—— Letter from Lord Granville informing hin of his son’s and Mr. Stuart’ 3 nbpeaed 
journey to India, and recommending the Central Asian Ruilw y project eenee 
and politically one ; 373 272 


—~—— M.V. Proposed visit of ——— to India in ciiinestianl with the Central daian Railway 
project a aa ten oie 


| 
4369—370. 269- 271 
| 
-|J 








— Arrival of in Caleutta tes a tee .. | 7 873—374. 272—278 
—— Facilities afforded him by the Indian Govstiueat,. 


Informs Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the Indian portion of tiie Contral 
Asian Railway scheme is abandoned, and that henceforth attentiou would be devoted ' 
to Ruilway communication with China a. |e 975-376 274—275 


Explanation on the subject given by the British ‘dastauaaibe at ‘St. Puberitiary iy \ 
Mahomedans of. Russian policy towards 




















} 39 39 


Their tolerance of the religious rites of id Sia wi 
against Russian invaders. Probability of a general ——— aes 33 39 


Maboinedan rising in 
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Para 
Central Asia. 
Maps of —-—— compiled in Russia, England, and India... wes aes 30—33 
Sco also Afghanistan. 
Mussulman fanaticism in —, Articlo in the Neva regarding ‘s 39 
Railways, Anglo-Russian ——-— Committee at St. Petersburg assembled for the purpose of 
discussing the question of —-—... . sae is a 377 
Railways. — in connection with trade in ——-— ... 156 
——— Schemes for — through ———__.... a ef i 
—— Project for effecting a junction between the Rinsian and Indian lines of ——— ee 2 369 
—-— from Orenburg vid Samarcand to Peshawur. M. F. de Lessep’s scheme for a 5 5 
———- Various Russian schemes for through a a we fy 
from Orenburg to Peshawur oid Tashkend and Samarcand. Professor Baronowski’s | 
scheme for a see wee ive aes oe ie 
—— M. Bykouski’s se ‘heme for communication through , nod attempt to r371—372 
secure English capital for that object ‘ a am Ses | 
—— from Krasnovodsk to Khiva, M. Schawrow’s proposal for a line of ——- wf 
—-—— Indian portion of the Central Asian scheme abandoned ... ef) 
-———- from Orenburg to China. M. de Lessep’s idea of a sus + 375—376) 
—— Explanation by British Ambassador at St. Petersburg JU 
from Tashkeud vid Kokand and ted into Cashmere nal the pina of Tahoe 7 
Scheme for a L 377 
——— Comittee assembled at St. Betenibarg to report upon its practicability “be ‘ WV 
Russian Merchants. Vexatious treatment of by Khanates of ds 148 
Russian Trade. Increase of with Khanates of — 148 
Schawrow, M. Proposal of for a Railway from Krasnovodsk to 5 Khiva a 371 
Stuart, Mr. Proposed visit of to India in ee of M. Victor Lesseps in con- 
nection with the Central Asian Railway project .. , . ‘ { 373—374, 
Arrival of ——— in Cnleutta oo . 1 
Central Asian Trading Company. 
Passports to Yarkund granted to ——= tee " ova tee aoe 254 
Movements of the oe a its one on 256 
Journey of the caravan of the ——— ee 260 
Chambers of Commerce, Bengal, Bombay, ‘Bradford & Derby & Manchester, 
See Commercial Treaty under head Yarkund. 
Champain, Major Bateman. Sce Turkey and Persia. 
Chapman, Captain E. F., Royal Artillery. 
Appointment of as a member of the Yarkund Mission. His pay and allowances 220 
Services of acknowledged by Government Af a ve 250 
placed at disposal of Military Department wee bee 250 
Charjoee. Nooroodeen Khan, 2nd son of Ameer of Bokhara, Governor of ———— aie 164 
Chassepots, See Persia aud Prussia. 
Chikishlar. . 
Importance of to England ta iis ae 64 
Occupntion of by the Russians in 1871 ‘ i ‘, Nie 93 
Re-occupation of fort of by Russia : " . te 102 
stormed and taken by Colonel Dandevil in 1859 oy ‘ 73 
China. See also Ili and Kulja. 
Boguslovsky, General. Report by of the internal state of —-—— unsatisfactory sie 193 
Ti. Willingness of —-—- to pay £300,000 to the Russians for —-—— ies oe 196 
—— Mr. Wade’s advice to -—— to make a formal cession of ———~ ne we 197 
In a state of progressive decay, likely to be broken up into separate States wee ‘is 193 
Kashgar. Mr. Shaw’s opinion as to power of to invade ay wef OL? 
Desire of to enter into commercial relations with ——— .,, “ 
——— Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin addressed on the subject A sie } 269—272 
—-— Threatened invasion of by a : 810 
—— Unwillingness of to recognize independence of #é “é 310 
—— English views on the state of affairs between and re 311 
——— Apprehensions of invasion of by in 1873 and 1874 311 
——— Doubts as to intention or power of ——— to invade oi 315 
—— Russian viewa on the probability of invasion of by 316 
—— Preparations made by for the impending conflict with ——~ $3 319 
—— Lutest advices from Yarkund regarding impending invasion of by 820 
_—_ afr: adie advices to — to recognize the Ameer of ——— Ka a 821 
—— een in spires: te pepameng to Emperor of the abandonment $y 











Pago, 


34—~35 


38— 39 


275 
lg 


269 


a71~279 


274-275 


275 


113 
13 
271 


272—274 


192—193 








193 
195 


167 
190 
190 
124 


60 
66—67 

85 

66 


145 
146 
146 
145 
231 


200—204 


227 
227 
228 
228 
230 
230 
234 
236 
236 


238 


St 
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e 
Para. = Page. 
China. ‘ | 

Railways from Orenburg to See Central Asia. \ 

Shiko. Increase of the garrison of ae : | 319 233 

Stremounkoff, M. de. Opinion of ——~ on the internal state of —-— set 193 ‘ 145 

Trade routes. Sketch of Chinese to Russia and Central Asia ... or sae] 185 | :139—141 

Tunganis. Preparations made by for impending conflict with se vei} 319 234 

Western frontier of Mr, Mayor's conversation with Governor-General Li Hung | i 

Chang regarding os its 321 236 
Chinaz. See Irrigation wnder head Turkestan, Russian. 
Chitral. Mr. Forsyth’s conversation with the Cabul Envoy respecting —-— ne | App. V. | l 
Chomur Yomuds, Sce Yomud Turkomans. 
Chuguchak, another name for Tarbagatui ie a Sa aie 7 195 | 146 
Churrus from Yarkund, See Yarkund. * 

Restrictions on the trade as affecting duties leviable in Kashgar ss 278 207—208 
Collins, M. See Railways under head Persia. \ 
Commercial Agents. Proposed nomination by Russia of at Bokhara and Kokand 144 110 
— Treaty. See Treaty. 

Conolly, A. Views of regarding allegiance of Yomud Turkomans to Persia 61 57 
Constantinople. Baron Reuter’s scheme for working a railway from —-— to Persia 343 252 
See Turkey. | 
Cotte, Mr. See Railways under head Persia, 
D 
Dachor Solons. See Zungaria. 
Daood Khan, Description of Mery by —-— 1 69 | 6263 
Daria Pendj. Wakhan described under name of a! 5 
Daur. See Zungaria. 
Dawaud Pass. Route from Deregez to Koochan by the ‘ App. II xxx 
Dawes, Mr., of firm of Gray Paul & Co. See Karoon River under head Persia. 
Derby, Earl. See Afghanistan and Persia. 
— and Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Sce Commercial Treaty under head Yarkund. 
Deregez. 

Plunder of Turkoman Colonies of the “Atak” by Khan of App. IT Xv 

Route from to Sarrak s iss eas eee App. III xxviii 

Route from to Aman, Kizzil Arvat, aie ‘Balkan a bie oe a xxix 

Route from to Merv » 6b. 

Route from to Koochan by Dawaud Pass < uXX 

Route from Koochan to by Allah-ho-Akbar Pass af xx1x—i 

Route from Meshed to by Radkhan » xxvi—viii 
“de Stremounkow.” See Stremounkoff, M. 
de Struve, M. See Kashgar. 

Djen Ho. Acknowledgment of the protectorate of Russia by the Chinese district of ——— 187 142 
Djizak. See Irrigation under head Turkistan, Russian. 
Doran. Route from Boojnord to » Karar Khan, and Kelat-i-Nuor Verdi Khan in “ Atak” App. ITI. xxxili 
Duff, Mr. Grant. On importance of Chikishlar to England 64 60 
Duhamel, Russian Gynerel Symon of as to the route sg Which India might = : 
invaded., 62 57 
Duchamil, Colonel. Erection of Russian fate ' at “ uwanpoday sa at the ‘anus of the 
Gurgan recommended by ——— wei a 7 ae 63 59 
Dungans. See Kulja. 
Duringar. Route from Ishkabad and Annaw to App. ILI. xxi 
Durkot Pass. Exploration of -—— by Captain Biddulph aid: ‘Ressaidar “Mahomed Ateul Khan 249 189 
Duzdbashis, robber leaders of Merv. See Iferv and Turkomans. 
E 
Eastwick, Mr. On the strategical value to Russia of a point on the Attrek... 64 60 
Egypt. 
Yarkund Envoy's reception in tes 213 | 163 
Friendly sentiménts of ——— towards es | 230—232 | 174—176 
Elburz Mountains. Turkowan rnids into districts south of the 132 102 
England. See also Afghanistan, Merv aud Turkomans. 
Remonstrance of — agaiust Russian advance on Merv and the Turkomans ..,. 99 81—83 
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pee ee SS ma = TS ST eee areas —— 
Para. Page 
England. ° 
Yarkund Envoy’s proposed visit to —~— wae we ra sist 274 205 
Ersari Turkomane. eae anion trent pitta: } is oi th 58 | 53-64 
“Exchange Gazette,” Russian. Seo Kashgar. 
F 
Faiz Buksh. Sce Yarkund. 
Falkenhagen, Genl., retired Russian Engineer Officer ———. See Persia. ste ie 
Fedchenko, M. Expcriences of — of Kokand in 1871... wn on ws 170 129 
Feredoon Mirza, Prince. See Herat. : 
Foreign Secretary, Indian. 
Interview between ——— and Yarkund Envoy, 21st January 1875... 2 aes ae 269 200—20} 
Interview between ——— and Yarkund Envoy, 29th January 1875... oes we 271 202—204 
On Bunaid Ali’s memorandum of events in Yarkund. See Yarkund. 
Conversation of ——— with Cabul Envoy. See “Envoy from” under the head 
Afghanistan. 
See also Turkey and Persia. 
Forsyth, Mr. T. D. 
Mission of —-— to Kashgar in 1870-71 oe 200 148 
Deputation of to take enees of the Yarkund Envoy His instructions, pay, ne 
allowances 205 150 
Appointment of ——— as disse of the Yorkund Mission. His pay and silowatices Bed 220 167 
Credentials of ——— as leader of the Yarkund Mission... 221 167 
Instructions given to ——— on 18th August 1873 relating to the anid of he Varkeund 
Mission.. 222 168—169 
Substance of Foreign ‘Beeretary’ ¢ conversation with the Yarkund. Envoy communicated 
to ——— mr ae on a 232 175 
Letter of welcome from “atalik Ghazce received = at t Kashtak... a ne 233 175 
Reception of —-—- at Yarkund cordial ace sey wef 283 175 
Conversations of ——— with Yurkund Envoy. See also Append VIL 8 nee 233 175—176 
_ Orders passed on memorandum of conversation with the ——— ae vss 234 176—177 
Acknowledgment of Government of India conveyed to —~— yee We me 240 183 
Instructions to to return ffom Yarkund... wal oe sas ae 240 193 
Final interview of ——-— with Ameer of Kashgar ae “ ee 248 188 
Secretary of State’s objection to use of title “Her Majesty’ 8 Baroy and Plenipotentiary” 
in ‘correspondence with —-— ° : 250 190 
Services of --—— with Yarkund mission swirly ackonaleaeel by Sayensieat we ly 
Appointed an Extra K.C.S.I. Ms ie ets oa va dS 250 189—190 
On Russian complaints regarding treatment of their merchants by Kislipal ia eh 293 261 
On Bunind Ali’s account of events in Kashgar in 1873 iy | App. V. xlvii 
Confidential Memorandum by of conversation with the Yarkuna aver a on nthe journey 
from Sahidulla to Yarkund —... .. | App. VILL lix 
Futteb Ali Shah, Meer of Wakhan. Honpitab reception of Lieut Col. Gordon and party 
ae 249 | 188—189 
Fyz Buksh Trouble caused ‘s the Yarkund wission by ‘eioes of —— ee re 279 208 
G 
Gardiner, Col. Arms ordered for Yarkund by ——— dee rs oe . | 270271 | 201-208 
Germane. Employment of ——— in Central Asia See Turkestan, Russian. 
Ghorian. Force maintained by Khau of ——— for prevention of Turkowan raids on Herat Ms 132 102 
Gill, Lieut. On strategical importance of a position on the Attrek Mis até 64 69 
Gladstone, Mr, See Afghanistan. 
Glukhboffsky, Col. See “ Fair at Tashkend” under head Turkestan, Russian. 
Goklen Turkomans. Probable strength of Fa J a 
Country occupied by nea rae 7 S a. is oe os cad 
Situation and habits of the ——— a. 
Subordination of — to Persia i 66 
Vawbery’s account of : 60 56 
60 56 


“Golos.” On Russian occupation of the J roe Sce “Attrek, 
On immoral conduct of the Russians in Samareand. See Samarcand. 
On Finunces of Russian Turkestan. See Turkestan, Russian, 
Goolam Shah. See Farkund and Cashmere. 
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Gordon, Lioeut.-Col. T. E. | 
Appointinent of ——— ns 2nd in Command, Yarkund Mission. His pay and allowances wi} 220 167 
Acknowledgment of Government of India conveyed to —-— we ie wel QE 183 
Servicca of — with Yarkund Mission warmly acknowledged by Gaveramcnt ee 
Appointed an extra C.S.I. ‘ tee aay ba 
Services of — placed at dispoanl of Military Dapartmient o, si ahs 250 190 
— and party. Reception of —— nt Wakhan_... eet ee wee 249 188—189 
Gortchakoff, Prince. See Afghanistan, Attrek, Merv, and Turkomans. \ 
Granville, Lord. Onintegrity of Persia. Sec Persia. See also Afghanistan and Turkomans. i 
Gray Paul and Co, Sce Karoon River under head Persia. 
155 | #118 


— Captain. Accounts of Bokhara trade by party sent out by ——— \ 

Report of party No. 4 sent out by —-—, 1870-71, regarding Sirdar Abdool Rabman igs 162 123 
Guffoor Shah. See Yarkund and Cashmere. 
Guide Corps. 

















Ressaidar Mahomed Afzul Khan. Title of “Khan Bahadoor” conferred on ove 
Jemadar Siffat Khan granted o donation of Rupees 500 is ve i 250 190 
Men of the who formed the Yarkund Mission escort granted a donation of apes 100 éach 
Guilan. Malcolm Khan’s fears that will fall into hands of Russia... iis i 71 64 
Guorassimow, Capt. See Kulja. 
Gurgan. 
Description of the River... ae sad es ie’ fn 59 54—55 
Erection of a Russian fort at the mouth of the River recommended by Colonel Duhamel 63 69 


Llamakin’s General proclamation to Turkoman Chiefs Cae subjects) that he is master of 
the and the Atttek.. aes tee ves | 
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— NM. de Stremounkofl’s esplesutioa of the action of : tes wl Bs 
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Route from Boojnord to and Astrabad ... ise ibe ww | App. IIL. axxiii 
——— Nardin to " on 4a se Pr Fe xrryi 
_ to Attrek river ve te vee ts me tee i xxxvi 
Russia. Strategical importance of to ——= a oo on tee 64 69 
Hami. Projected Railway from Ili to . ove sie 197 146 
Hamza Mirza. See Tekkes under head Merv and Turkomans. 
Herat. 
Compensation given for the raid on Khaff by the Governor of iiss 565 cea 141 107 
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Force maintained at for its protection docu Turkoman raids .., a a 132 102 
Kborassan. Hostile feeling between and — is te ee 140 106 
Kousheed Khan promises to aid Yukoob Khan against his father ie tee os] App. II. vii 
Punjab view regarding Turcoman raids through . See Turcomans. 
Route from to Merv oe ‘op sa ia eet vo | App. IIL | xxiii-iv 
Turkoman raiders. Passage of ~—— through into Khorassan ie af 130 102 
Force maintained at — for its protection against ee we 133 103 
—— Persian ‘complaints against authorities for Femi pang? of : 
through into Khorassan ,.. oo 134 104 
—— Mr. Thomson’s recommendation that the Ruler ‘of —_—— ‘should prevent 
passing through ———... sie ‘ee tk 137 105 
raids, Dismissal of Sowars by Yakoob Khan for caeueeiae - on —— a 139 106 
—— on Persia through ———. See also Turkomans. 
—— Cessation of ——— since downfall cf Yakoob Khan vay oe or 142 107 
—-— on —— stopped os Me | App. IL avi 
Yakoob Khan promised aid by Kousheed Khan signina his father, the Ameer of Cabal oe { App. IL xvii 
Hissar. Absenco of Russian goods at —-—— noticed ae a ee te 154 118 
Alleged capture of fort of by Abdool Rahman iva as wee na 160 122 
Hungry Steppe. Excavation of an Irrigation canal through the between Djizak and Chinaz 364 266 
Hunter, Capt., Guide Corps. Appointinent of to attend Yarkund Envoy ... a 267 200 
Deputation of to accompany Yarkund Envoy to Europe 
Pay and allowances of hee ao bee iat nw st if 275 205 
Hussun Kooli. Route from to Karee Kala ... ahs wn “ ve App. IIE weevil 
I 
Ybrahim Khan, Punjab Police. Sce alsoYarkund and Afyhanistan. ; 
Title of “Khan Bahadoor” conferred on for services with Yarkund mission naa 250 190 





Ignatieff, Genl, Tampering with Yarkund Envoy. See Farkuad. 





Tli, See also Awlja and Zungaria. 
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Indian Foreign Secretary. See Foreign Secy., Indian, 


“Indian Public Opinion,” jabs Rahman Khan. perro in ———- regarding reported 
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Boguslaveky, General. Deputation of —-—— to Balle to negotiate for the restoration 
of —-—— to the Chinese.. aoe dee 


—— Deputation of —-—— to Pekin to wiseetinte on the saliject 
—-— Return of —-— to St. Petersburg ... WT 
——— Failure of —-—’s negotiations with the Chinese ins wad “nh 





—-— Annexation of —-— predicted by 

Chinese Plenipotentiary. Despatch of —-— to aye to negosat with ‘Russian Plenipotentiary 
regarding restoration of —-—- : 

—-— Negotiations broken off as —-— was found to is mitigate powers 

Conquest of —-— by China ai see sas a ies ae 

Expulsion of the Chinese from ———~ one tee oT oe bas 

Insurrection in Russian version of the <i 

Kulmuks. Wholesale massacre of —-—— hy the Chinese Relone sehen of ——. 

Kalmuk Zungors. Inhabitants of the —-—— valley 

Kobdo. Attack on the garrison of by Tunganis... ie 

Kulja. See that head. 

Manchoos. Chinese Colonists in —-— 

Military Colonists settled in —-—... ven vee see tee 

Onkor Solons. Settlers in —-——; their language, &c. Pr 

Ourmtsi. The principal trading town between China and Central Asia 











Population of the -——— valley 

Radloff. On the insurrection in 

Railway from to Hami projected ee i igs das 

Russia ready to surrender province of if the Chinese could guarantee peace and 
tranquillity he ona vee ae ead . 


Russian administration in - as a 
Russian demands that China would either re-occupy 

















or cede the province ,.. 





Russiun taxes in 
Secretary of State for India nequicsees with Mr. Wade’s adeies to China to oak a eee 











cession of ———- to the Russians 
Shaw, Mr. Report communicated vy —_—_— that the Chinese had offer ed to buy 8 ack —_—— 
from Russia ate 6 
Shiko. Disorders in the angigtihoushood of — ee ‘ ees 
Stremounkoff, M. de. Retrospect of events in by See aie 
——- Views of ——-— as regards the future of ———.., 
li ; Quarrel between ———. Massacre and expulsion of latter from ——— 





Tarbogatai. Disorganization of under Chinese rule 
Tungans. Another name for Tunganees oe ie vee aa Pea 


Tunganees. Origin of the ——— ... 








— Massacre of 230;-—-— by order of the Ambn of Gain bee aD 
Viangalej, General, Russian Minister at Pekin. Action of — as regards settlement 
of the ——— question 


Wade, Mr. Opinion of ——— sracding Chines intentions to re-occupy ——— 





——— Opinion of ——— that annexation of — to Russia was inevitable 
—— Advice of ——— to China to make a formal cession of ——— 

— Chinese objections to this course baa ie 
Yung Chuan. Titular Military Governor of ——— as well as of Bast magittan’, 


Zan-Zoun. Chinese Governor-General of ——-— 





——_ Appointment of a new ——— for ——— in 18 2; : 
Baie Wie eats in 187; - a sign that the Chinese would not 


Danger to —-— of Russian occupation of the Attrek 
Duhamel General. Opinion of as to the route by which ——— - might be sanded 


Leeseps, M. Victor. Proposed visit of ——— to ——— 
constructing a Railway from Orenburg to fe mare pers 











— Arrival of 








— in Calcutta ase an 
Railways. Indian portion of the Central Asian ——— scheme abandoned 

— Project for connecting Russian and Indian —. See Central Asia. 
Russian memoranda of 1854 on Possibility of attacking —— 

Stuart, Mr. Proposed visit of - 
arrival of - 











to ——— in company with M. Victor Lesaeny 
in Calentta tee : 
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‘‘Invalide Russe.’’ On the ineurrection in Kokand ia ea its ... | 172-173 : 130—131 
Ishans or Mollahs. Sce Turkomans. i i 
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Jafferbai. See Sharaf. 
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‘Journal de St. Petersburg.’ See Khiva and Turkestan, Russian. 
Julfa. Railway from to Tnbreez_... one on 331 243 
Jummoo. Proposed visit of Yarkund Envoy to abandoned 202 149 
K 
Kafiristan. See Afghanistan. 
Kalmuks. See Kulja. 
Kalmuk Zungors. See Ili. 
Kara Kirghiz. See Xokand. 
Kara-Su. 
Description of the River —-—-_.., aoe vee oe “ 69 56 
Russian declaration that - was the Russo- Peale boundary ue ne we 103 87 
Kara Turkomans. Probable strength of 7 
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Karakol. Assistant Surveyor Subhan despatched on an exploring fsieddition to ——— by Mr.| * 

Forsyth eae ons vos tee nae 249 189 
Karakorum. Mr. Shaw’s passage of the vee ha “ae vas 260 195 
Karan Khan. Route from Boojnord to Doran wid , and Kelat-i-nur Verdi Khan in 
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Karategin. See Kokand. 

Karee Kala. 
England declines to protest against Russian occupation of 127 99 
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Subjugation of Sce Bokhara. 
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Aksu. Description of ws aa ue ” 303 224 
Intended advance of Amecr of to —— es “ 320 435 
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on the impenslinug invasion of 
— with Baron Kaulbars te ——— in 1872 
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Scharnhorst, Licut. Deputation of 
Shaw, Mr. Journey of from Yarkund to 


— Opinion of as to the protents bones of the tune of 
from the Chinese . 
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Sirikol. Russian designs upon ——— ae ies ba aly 
Somoff, M. Russian trader — —— Case of and his treatment in 

Struve, M. de. Opinion of regarding the churacter of the Ameer of ——— 
Territory of the Ameer of ———. Limits of the —-—.., “ie on 


Treaty. Alleged demands of Russia when negotiating a ——— with ——— ee 





Object of Russia in negotiating a —-— with 


Tunganee Chiefs. Rumour of despatch of emissaries from the 
asking for assistance against the attacks of the Chinese 


Tungauees. Fighting between the people of and the iu the spring of 1872 
Operations of the forces of the Ameer anor the 

1872-73 $s ae 
Russian intelligence ceearaling movements of the 
Kashgaria. See Kashgar and Yarkund. 
Kassim Akoon. Sce Yarkund. 
Katta Tora. Suppreesion of rebellion raised by -———. See Bokhara. 
Kaufmann, Genoral. Seo also Khiva, St. Petersburgh, and Turkestan, Russian. 
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Refusal of to allow to visit St. Petersburg ie nee 
Afghanistan. Report of ——— on the northern boundaries of ——— errr 
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by the Chinese ... 


His first reception by Ameer ... 
to resist an attack 


— to the Ameer of 
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townrds Afghanistan contra- 


Russian Turkestan. Project submitted to the Emperor by ——— for the better adminia- 


tration of is tee vee os 

Kaulbars, Baron. Sco Kashgar. 
Kayo, Sir Johu. On Afghan boundary. See Afghanistan. 

On past history of Budukshan. Sce Budukshan. 
Kayn. Torkoman raid on ———. See Turkomans. 
Kazee Syud Ahmed. See Turkomans. 
Kelat. Route from Meshed to and Sarrak by Khoar 
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Khaff. Persian force stationed at for protection of ——— border from Turcoman raids 


‘Turkowan raids. Complaint of Governor of ——— of 
with Afghan aid 


Mission of Mirza Mahomed Ali in consequence of the 
Yakoob Khan. Compensation given by —-—- for Turkoman raid on ar 








on-—_—— 








Denial of -—-— that any Afghans were concerned in the raid on —~— ... 
Khalata. Re-estublishment of Ruasian fortress, St. George, at 
Khalikjoo. Sce Cashmere. 

Khami. See Kashgar. 

Khamil. Seo Khami. 

Khan Aga, Jowshedee, Turkoman Chief. Yacoob Khan’s connection with 
“Khan Bahadoor.” See Titles. 

Khbanates, Ceatral Asian -. See Central Asia. 


Khiva. 
Ambassadors from 

















to Tiflis and Orenburg turned back by the Russians... 


Amu Daria. Territory of on the mae bunk of ——~— and in the delta of the river 


annexed by Russia.. 





Annexation of ——-—. Dacladstion of uaiien: Gavieniient that —-— was not scoitainplited 
——— recommended by the Russian Press ona mn 
——— Count Schouvaloff’s assurance that ——— was not intended 

—— — Russian Emperor’s assurance to the same effect ia 
——— Lower Oxus urged by the Russian Conservative Press after dintare of —-— 
—-— urged by the Russian Press 

——— a portion of the territory of —-— by Russia 

———- Remarks of the English Government thereon 

Ata Moorad Khan. Russian alliance with ——— 


Campaign against —-— imminent . 





Campaign in Attitude of Bokbara éopach Russians during —-— 
Capture of the city of ———, 10th June 1873... 
—— Results following. Russian Press urge annexation of —-—— 





Expedition against — M. de Westman’s denial that any —--— had a eeateed 


Rumours of an — continue 








—-—— Recommended by Russian Newspapers 
—— Colonel Markozoff. Reverse sustained by 
Flight of the Khan of —-—— 


Gortchakoff, Prince. Comments side by —-— on Lord Loftus’ despatch to Lord Granville 
about —-—— 





-in autumn 1872 


—— Converts the assurances given by Count Schouvalof ais itantions of bhai pa " 
—— Explanation of ——-— regarding military occupation of —-—— ee 
Indian Government. Count Schouvaloft’s assurances as viewed by the —-— 





India’s advice to —-— to release all Russian captives and enter into friendly communications 
with the Russian Governor-General at Tashkend 


— Warmly acknowledged by the Russian Cabinet f s 
“ Journal de St. Petersburg.” Occupation of by Russian Goopk cence in ——.,,. 
Kaufman, General. Route followed by the column under —-—. 











Policy of —-— in attacking the Yomud Turkomans cnitleniteal by Gene aT h 
and criticised by Governor-General of Orenburg eens crs 





— Instructions issued by —~—— to Officer Commanding cxpedition against the Yowuds... 
Khan of. Punishment of ——— recommended by Russian press 
Surrender of ——— 





Liamakin, Col. Route followed By: the sofinn ade eet 


Mahomedans. Threat of Khan of —~- to appeal to the —— of ies against Rusti 


——— Probnbility of a general rising of —-— in Central Asia against Russia discussed 
Markosoff’s (Col.) expedition against — Reverse sustained by —-— . 

Route followed by the column under —-——, Its failure to reach ——— 3 
Merv. Occupation of - by Khan of ——— 
—— Defeat of the Khivans 











Military occupation of. Prince Gortchakoff’s explanation regarding Boos 
Massulmans. See Makomedans under this head. 
Occupation of 





by Russian Troops 
Orenburg. Kaufman’s (General) pol io . 

nen aE ee the Yomud icone sonido by the 
Oxue. Russian fort in course of construction on right hin: of the Pan 7 
—w— Annexation of the delta of the by Russia 
Railway from Krasnovodsk to ——. See Central Asia 
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Para. Page 
Ehiva. 

Russian annexation of See Anneration of under this head. : 
assurances. See Count Schouvaloff’s assurance under this head. ' 
campaign againat Brief sketch of the 45 | 41—49 
captives. Number of unreleased —-—- in —-—- Sos we 34 30 

—-—— Emperor’s assurance to England that annexation of was not intended 37 88 

——— expedition against See Expedition against under this head. ! 

—w—foree. Strength of the — seut against is 45 42 

—— prisoners in Release of recoramended by India 

—— No. of unreleased... : oe coe 1 34 a0 

—— Relense of demanded by Riasia: ' 

——— policy towards | gs—97 | 36—38 

——— Press urge reteution of a iartion of kertibory of | 46—47 49 

——— urge rigorous measures against —-— ... sé oe 46—47 43 

—-~— proceedings in explained by Prince Gortehakoft ' 

——— attributed to regard for the Khan’s protection } 51-52 : 47 

—~—— reconuoitring expedition to ape aes 34 36 

Russian. Views professed by —-— towards in 1872 moderate ... | 33 36 

_ Privileges gained by through Treaty of peace with 49—50 | 48 

Russians. Failure of Khan’s pacific overtures to the ahs \ 

—--—— Khan’s Ambassadors to Tiflis and Orenburg turned back by the -—— % 4 34 36 

demands on the Khan of | 

Schouvaloff, Count. Mission of to Tiswibe to explain dsiie H spony and sbsotima 

towards os 37 37 

——— Interview of with Lord Granville r 37 | a7 

——— Assurances of that Russia bad no intention to annex J 

—— Assurances of — viewed by the Government of India ... 41 40 

—— Tendency among the Russian Ministers to draw back from — 42 40 

—— Conversation between Lord Loftus and Prince Gortchakof about --—— re a 

—— Russian Chancellor’s word that the Imperial Government would abide by ——— | cae i 

—— Assurances of converted by Prince Gortchakoff into intentions of the mice 4 4l 

Schuyler, Mr. Eugene. Account of ——— of the Russian ee aeninet the Turkomwans and 

the causes which led to it : 55 50 

Tebernaieff, Genl. Kaufman’s Ca pie in stacking the Yomnd waouane academies | 

by ——— 5 ia ee tae 53 49 

Trade route. Russian dttenipet in 1819 to open up a ——— to ———.., 73 66 

Treaty of Peace concluded between Russia and ass 48 | 43—46 
Principal points gained by Russia through the ——— 

Remarks of the English Government thereon } acm 46 

Turkomans. Hostility to Russia during Khivan campaign... +3 is bea 8 | 73—74 

Russian expedition ugainst the Yomud See Yomuds under this head and 
Turkomans. ' 
— Failure of Russian endeavoura to enlist the aid of the —~—— during the Khivan 
campaign ‘ Tee aa ite 83 72 

Verovkin, Col. Route followed by the column alae __— 2 se Z 

—— Cupture of — by the column under ———. ... J 

War indemnity demandcu of ——-— by Russia 46—47 43 

Westman, M. de. Denial of —~— that an expedition sexi —— wa been pnecsenl 5 

—— Declaration of — that anuexation of ——-— would be avoided if it became neces- : 35 36 

sary to chastise the Khivans rn = 

Yomuds. Russian expedition against the ——-— ‘after tho date’ of ——— seek) 

—— War indemnity imposed on ——— .. a { 53 4849 

—— Attack and defeat of the —~— by the Russians . ee | 

—w—— Khan’s congratulations to General Kaufman Sie ‘ ide i 

—— General Kryzhonofsky’s opinion regarding the Russian Mike on the ——— wl 55 a 

——— Cruel treatment of the —-— ; we fd 

—— General Kaufmann’s instructions to the Officer Commenting the expedition against 

the —, aes tee vee . te i 67 61—52 

—— _ Barbuarity of bibnes instructions 0 : 

Khivan Expedition. Fear in Bokhara that the -—— was sito directed deainat that city 145 110 

Khodayer Khan. Ruler of Kokand. 167 128 

Khoi-ionantchen. Sve Kulja. 

Khoja Abdool Wekhab. Sce Bokhara. 

-—— Saleh. British Government of opinion that the Afghan Frontier extends as far as 1—2 1 
2 2 


considered by England to belong to Afghanistan 
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Khojend, « city of Kokand 
Khoressan. See also Persia and Tur Peek 
Hostile fecling between Herat and en eae eee Va 





Mirza Mahomed Ali. Deputation of ——-— by Governor of ——— to rewmonstrate with ian 


Yakoob Khan on the subject of Turkowan raids 
Turkoman raiders. Complaints of Persia on the subject .. 
through Herat into ——— 





Passage of 
Colonel Venioukof€ on the 
Khotan. Sce Yarkund. ; 
Khour. Route from Meshed to Kelat and Sarrak by ——— ne — 
Khwaja Kazee Abdool Hai. Envoy from Bokhara. Sce Bokhara. 
Kipchaks. See Kokand. 
Kirghiz. See Kokand. 
Kitab. Capture and restoration of ——— to Bokhara by Russians as oS: on 
Offer of people of ——— to become subjects of Russia 
Kizzil-Arvat. Route from Boojnord to Karee Kalu and ———... 
Route from Deregez to Awan, - and Bulkan 
Route from Mardin to —-— 
Kiszilsoo, in Balkan Bay. Asother'n name for “ Krasnovodsk ” See Cuspiae: 
Kogyar. Sce Yarkund. 
Kokand. 
Abul Kerim, a youth raised by the Kipchaks ns a pretender to the throne of ——— 











on-- 





ve 
Batyr Khan Tuire, principal ringleader of the conspiracy against the pak and whom it was 


{ 172 


intended to elevate to the throne ... 
—— Betrayal, arrest, and end of ——— at 
Comwercial Agent. Proposed nomination by Russia of a —-— at ——— 
Commercial Treaty between ——— and Russia 


with ——— 








Russian views as to the advantages derived from the 
Conspiracy against the Khan betrayed 
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History (recent) of ——— 

Independence of declared by ‘Geawal Reyshaantaky? 
as explained by Venioukoff 
attributed to the cruelties and exactions of the Khan 


—— though put down by Khan yet a recurrence of troubles seaictad 
Russian account of the 








Tnsurrection in 
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Internal commotions in the Khanate of ———... 


Kara Kirghiz, Kipchaks, and Sarts or Tajiks. Contention between of old standing 











Karategin. Province of ——— hostile to the Khanate of ass 

Kesbgar. Russian intentions in case of interference of ——=- in ‘tbs Sitaend disorders 
of ——-— ae see es 

Khan of disliked ‘6 his army on tee one 
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described as a usurper and merciless despot by the Russians 


—— Russian warning to —-— that if cruelties and disorder continue in ——— they | 
would intervene 








Khanate of original extent of Pas oe ase 
Ehodayar Khan. Stability of rule of ——-— menaced by internal commotions in ——— 
——-— though a Kara Kirghiz, throwa in his cause with the Sarts 

Kipchaks. Outbreaks among the —-— in 1873 and 1874 


—— Causes of the discontent . 


—— Effect of the general massacre of the — —— by aide of the ‘Khan 20 years ago 


Kirghiz. Attempt made by this tribe to emigrate in a body to Semiretchensk and Syr- Daria ... 
Kirghiz-Kipchaks. Turbulent conduct of 


Kryzhanofsky, General. Independence of 





eee 








dsélirea ‘by 
Mahomed Ali, former Ruler of ———, put to death in 1841 by order of Ameer of. Khiva 
Mampyr-Becha, a leader of the Kara-Kirghiz ies ee ee 

Mir-Alim, a Kokand merchant, in great favour with the Khan es i 


ous eee | 
Mirze Hakim, Envoy from. Pes that had left St. pane for toside with ; 
the insurgents ‘ a) 


, 











Misgovernment and exactions in by Colonel Venioukoft 
Moussoolman Koul, a leader of the rebel forces against the Khan 
killed in an engagement with the Khan’s troops ... 
Mozuffer Beg, an aspirant to the throne of ——— 


Mussulman Kulla, brother-in-law of the Khan, put to death 20 years ago 
Nasim Toga, faithful servant of the Khan of 


Nasir Hodja-Bek, eldest son of the Khan and Governor of “Andijan 
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Romanoffsky, General. Desiro of ——— to extend his conquests by occupation of -——__... | 166 
Russia. Alleged growth of cordiality between and ve a ee 169 
Russian policy. Eposition of —~—— in ——... ise a ae Ba 175 
—-—— Desire to see order and good government prevailin —-——_—_. 175 
——"a attitude of abstention and 2 DERSVERDEY assumed by the —-— during “the troubles 
in —— 7 sas - 175 
—— Speculations as to aay the —-—— have aefisiied cots annexing —-—— .., ih a 177 
Sarts. See Kara Kirghiz under this head. 
Territorial claims of as affecting Russiau policy towards the Khanate my 177 
Title by which Khan of ——— generally addressed by the Ruasians ... we] 175 
Urman Bek, favourite son of the Khan of —-— ns | 172 
Wellesley, Capt. Account of regarding affairs ad 175 
Kokcha. Sce Afghanistan. 
Kolab. Contemplated cession of —~— to Afghanistan. See Bokhara. 
Kolokoltself, Lieut. Sec Kashgar. . ' 
Koochan. 
Route from —~—~ to Deregez by Alla-ho-Akbar Pass i ve a «| App. IIT 
Deregez to ——-— by Dawaud Pass 3 
—— to ——— from Ishkubad and Aniaw ‘ 
—— from Ishknbad and Annaw by Aughaz ... as i 
Koshan. Force maintained by Khan of for the prevention of nicksaiet raids on Herat vas 132 
Kousheed Khan, Tekke Chief. Proposed fortification of Merv by | 68 
See also Turkomans. 
Erection of a Russian fort at ——-— recommended by Colonel Duchamil we id 
Krasnovodsk. | Dasaer arising from Russian settlement at — ae ing we iS 63 
Russian fort and settlement. See Caspian. 
Railway from to Khiva. See Central Asia. 
— Bay. See Caspian and Turkomans. 
Kripa Ram, Dewan. See Cashmere. 
Krivtzof, Lieut. Photographs of Kokand and Khan of taken by ——— See Kokand a 169 
Kryzhanofsky, Genl. See Kokand. 
Kulja. See also Ili and Zungaria. 
Abil Oghy. Sultan of . Arrogance of F af a ee 182 
Boguslavsky, General. Depaienee of to —— to negotiate for its restoration to 
China ... 189 
Capture of by incase attributed by Mr. Seaport to seas of Yakoob Khan’ 8 sitentiag 
to conquer the country 291 
China. Mr. Wade recommends to ere up -—— : Riise Sea « a 321 
Chinese. nomination of a new Governor in 1872... ae i a 182 
—-— Expulsion of the from Se et wee Sei Ault 181 
Description of jee : 178 
Description of under Russian rule (ia te ae se as 184 
Dungans, o race, Chinese by origin, inhabiting = rue ea 178 | 
Guorassimow, Captain of Cossacks, chief of the 2nd district of — en via | 187 
Hinguam. Another name for Ses ite ais a we} 192 
Kalmuks, a race inhabiting se a ae See ass wok 178 
Khoi-ionantchen. The former name of ——— a is bes a 179 
Occupation of. Russian version of the 182 
Penal Settlement. Turned by China into a 179 
Population of vee | 184 
Population of — averse to Chinese rule... oe es as a 189 
Races inhabiting 178 
Russian occupation of ——-— ee ise ee “on a ae 181 
Shibos, inhabitants of ——-— es te new 1 ten a 178 
Solons, inhabitants of ——-— “i as tas ass 178 
Storming of the fort of ——— by the aneeusds see tas oes aes 181 
Submission of the tribes in ——— to Russian rule ee ose tT sae 183 
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“Neva.” On Russian Commercinl Treaty with -——— 169 
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Raievski, M. Views of 
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Para. Pago, 
Kulje. 
Taranchis, inhabitants of ——-— ... “ ‘ ised te 2 178 135 
—-— Kashgarians under hard labor in —-— origivally designated “ vel 179 | 135 
Town of ——— founded by the Chinese an vg sis ise | 179 195 
Trade. Export and import —-— of ve) 184 139 
Kurreem Khan. Sce Turkomans. | 
L i 
Ladakh. 
Leh. Appointment of a permanent British Joint Commissioner at ——— recommended y 
Yarkund Envoy si 8 ses . 208 167 
—— Opinion of Yarkund Envoy of —~-— as an euehaaee mart for British and —— kiana 208 157 
—- Mr. Shaw’s arrival at —-—— ‘ae 7 a a ra 256 193 
— Mr. Shaw’s advance from ——-— bea ha ae ate 259 194 
Postal arrangements between —--—— and Yarkund ize 258 194 
Lahore. Railway from Tnshkend vid Kokaud and Kashgar into Cantar sha the slsine 
of ——. See Central Asia. 
Leh. See Ladakh. 
“Te Neva” on Russian policy toward Bokhara. See Bokhara, 
——— Article in regarding popularity of Russia in Central Asia. Sce Russia. | 
Lesseps, M. F. do. See Central Asia. 
— M. V. See Central Asia. 
Llamakin, General. Governor of Krasnovodsk. Proclamation of ——— to the Turkomans. Sec | 
Attrek, Khiva, Persia and Turkomans, 
Loftus, Lord A. See Frontiers of Afghanistan, also Turkomans. 
Lumley, Mr. Saville. On extent of Kokand tis ae we a as 165 127 
1 
= | 
Mackenzie, Mr., of Paul Gray & Co. See Persia. 
Macnabb, Mr. See Turkomans. : 
Mahmood Khan. Arms for Yarkund ordered by . See Yarkund and Cashmere. \ 
Mahomed Afzul Khan, Ressaidar, Guide Corps. Title of “ Khan Bahadoor” aontesee 
on — for services with the Yarkund Mission —... 250 190 
Mahomed Ali. See Kokand. 
Mahomed Esa Khan, Sirdar. Rumoured capture of Shereabad by its sa 160 123 
a trustworthy officer of Abdool Rahman ie nit hi i oak 162 | 123 
Mshomed Sultan, Moonshee. See Kashgar. | 
Mahomed Yakoob Khan, Sirdar. See Yakoob Khan. 
Maimena considered by British Government to belong to Afghanistan 9 3 
Malcolm Khan. Merve described as the ancient capital of Khorassan by —-—- ad a8 
View of —-— as to the strategical importance of Merv to Russia... an oe j G6—71 | 61-63-64 
See Reuter Concession under hend Persia. 
Mamyr-Becha. See Kokand. 
Manass. avi peperiad to have given over - and Orumtsi to the Tunganees as his ! 
See also Kashgar. “ oe a 
Manchoos. See Ili. 
Mangyshleak Peninsula. See Caspian and Turkomans. 
Maps of a compiled in Russia, een and ae showing the northern boundary of 
See also Afghanistan, re e me + | 80-83 34-85 
Mardin. Route from —-— to Kizzil-Arvat a as ot re wl A ut. | xsxv—ti 
Markozoff, Colonel. Expedition of —-— across the Attrek River a i ’ gg ; " 
Russian Expedition organized by. See Caspian also Khiva. . 
Mayors, Mr. On Western Frontier of China. See Ching. | 
Maceanderan. Malcolm Khan’s fears that — will fall into the bands of Russia 4 ' "1 63 
McGregor, Colonel. Account of city of Mery by —-—— of - See a 61 
Meer Mahomed Tahir. See Bokhara. “ *{ 
creed Shere Sing. Aid afforded by —-— to the Yarkund Miasion be hs ve 225 Wil" 
Abhott’s description of —_—_~ a 
Afghan opinion of importance of —-—~ * us oa a 3 69 . 
Afghanistan. Relations of Tekkes of with al a hg ie ‘ i ae 
—— Rumour that ——— : 2 we vs] App. TL. ae 
Aliduaticen ae ag ee to Turkomans of ——— in cash and ammunition. | 92 ae 
$ fea Les ee ee _ | App. II » 
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Para. Page. 
Merv. | 
Annexation of threatened by Persia for disturbances caused by Tekke Turkomans on the 
Frontier a e an sou is die wai 142 107 
Boundary of : we we ae “is w. | App. IL | xviii 
City of. Account of the ——-—- ,., ae oss a oie tie 6G 61 
Cultivation and supplies ove oa wee vee we | App. IL. iv—v 
Gortchakoff, Prince. Statement of ~ that Russia had no wish to occupy ——- oe 127 99 
— Assurances of ——-— that no expedition against ——— was contemplated vee 100 83 
(Abbott, 
Sir R. Shakespear, 
Description of ——-— by Dr. Blocqueville, se sae ist wei 69 62~63 
| Dacod Khan, and 
Captain Napier 
Description of in modern times isle cee 1a wn “ae 69 62 
Foreign occupation of. Danger of a —~-— ... : We fee oe we fd App. II. ag 
——— Danger augmented by character of population iss se ove we |? 
Fort of Description of —-— “a aes, sae by ve | App. IL iii 
Fortification of ——— proposed by Kousheed Khon age aes Wes eee 68 62 
fortified by the Chief of the Tekkes vee ae ee a8 oe 91 47 
Gardens on the banks of the Marghab tee a ae ose | App. IT. v 
Independence of ——— fas ree oe ex aici xen 65 61 
Khivans. Defeat of the ——— ... on aes ae ves os | App. UT. viii 
Khorassan. Former capital of —-—. we eee ves ve toe 66 61 
Manufactures of ~—— see tee ase see eas «| App. IL vi-—vii 
Napier, Captain. Memorandum on ———~ by ——-— __..... tee " iii—xxii 
Obahs. Tents of the Turkomans of ——— .., see avi vee ” iv 
Occupation of ——— by Khan of Khiva is rae ass ise ie viii 
Persinn Governor admitted into ——— is ee an ie: 7 viti 
Persian view as to strategical importance of ———= to Russia abe ove eee 71 63—64 
Plundering fallen into discredit see ; one toe te +» | App. IT. xii 
Plunder of a Russian caravon and seizure of Russian subjects by the Turkomans of 97 81 
Population of : os an one es | App. IT vii 
Question of. Possibility of a satistactors setiosat of tis 7 “s App. II. xix 
Rawlinson, Sir H. Memorandum by on rumoured intention of Russia to attack the 
Turkomans of ——-— Sis ess vee as ee 93 78—79 
on the strategical ssapuetauee ‘of _— vis aa uae ove 50 63 
Results of recent events in abe ove oa eee vee «| App. IL. iii 
Robber leaders of ——-— vain wea wes tae isn nes r xi—xii 
Route from Deregez to ——— ie eee one oo _ «» | App. TIT. xxix 
Route from — to Herat ee wee ere tee » xxili—iv 
Russia. Vulue of ——— to ——— as a atrategical point acatdat Afghanistan tes ve 64 59 
Russian captives. Refusal of the Turkomans of to surrender -——- without ransom... 97 61 
Russian Artillerymen. Capture and detention at of a se oes as 106 88 
Russian description of ei Bia sae is one ene 67 62 
Russian designs on . Anxiety in Afghanistan regarding ‘ 92 G7 
——— Ambassador at St. Petersburg warns the British Government of ae ae 96 80 
Russian Press urge an expedition to vee ee sak ie ia 94 79 
Seizure of by Sooltan, Moorad Mirza... ae is Ses «| App. IT. viii 
Strategical value of vee oe . we ore hi ” xviii 
Stremounkoff’s (M. de) denial of Russian intention to attack _—— es ve | 95-96 79—80 
Tekkes. Traditional account of the ta wee | App. IL vii 
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On Afghan boundary. See Afghanistan, 
Turkoman tribes. Statistics of — by ——— we oe we 58 63 


Mir Alim, See Kokand, 
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Bejed Tribe. Sce statistics of the several tribes of the Turkoman under head Turcomans. 
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Fortification of 
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Tekke Turkomans. Retirement of ———— on 
Shahidulla. Exploration by Captain Biddulpb of the route finn Leh to 

Mr. Shaw’s arrival at 
Shahr-i-Subz. ‘ 

English goods hold the market at 
—. See Bokhara. 
to Ameer by Russia unpopular. See Bokhara. 
Shakespear, Sir Richmond. Description of Mery hy ——~ a te Ss 
Shar. Capture and restoration of to Bokhara by Russians ... ae hy 2 
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Subjugation of 


Surrender of 














Sympathy of people of for Russia 

Sharaff, 4 tribe of the Yomuds. See Turkomans. 

Shaw, Mr. R. B. See also Yarkund and Kashgar. 
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Position, pay, and allowances of ——— while at Kashgar ... ar t | 
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Shaw, Mr. R. B. 
Instructed not to convey an impression that his deputation to Yarkand was permanent nti 255 
Avrival of —-— at Leh Ce ie se see | 256 
Proposnt! of —-— to move into the wales Vv alley | 237 
Advance of - from Leh a ae vate cae isn 259 
Syud Yakoob Khan's proposal that ——— and himself should return from Yarkund together 259 
Inatructed to return to India on conclusion of his wission unless the Ameer decidedly wished | 
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Arvival of -at Shahidulla ) 
Passage of the Kurakuram ae 6 i on en 260 
March of —-— to Sanja. His hospitable sccetinn there ee 261 
Arrival of -at Yarkund, He meets with Bind Yakoob Khan atid arranges the a visit 
to Kashgar sl 262 
Conversation between and Syud Yacoob Khan. Position of ‘paghiad fasuila Tussin 
discussed. ate its oP tae ee ee neg 263 
again instructed to conclude his mission and return i in ce ve 263 
Journey of — from Yarkund to Kushgar. His first sceilicn by Ameer ‘ise we 264 
Delivery of the ratified Yarkund Commercial Treaty to Ameer by ——— ar seed 265 
Proposes to remain in Yurkund but is referred to orders directing his conditional recall ve 266 
Discussions with Envoy on the subject of —-—- residence in Kashgar .} 269—271 | 
Instructions to — not to interes on bebalf of the Turkish officers taken te Yarkund by i 
Yarkund Envoy — ... 246 
Opinion of — us to the power of the Ameer ae repel Chinese i invasion of 317 
Sheikh Jaber. Sve Karoon River under head Lersia. 
—- Kurreem Buksh, Ladakh Moonshee. Sze Yarkund. 
Shereabad, Rumoured capture of — by Mahomed Esa Khan ie a | 160 
Shere Ali. Sce Afyhanistan. | 
Shibos. See Kulja. 
Shiko. Increase of garrisonat —-— __.., ea Hs iid “ts i ‘318 
Shuster. Sce Persia. 
Siffat Khan, Jemadar, Guide Corps. Donation of Bupes 500 granted to —-— on 250 
Sir-i-kol, 
English and Russian designs (alleged) on on oe ae «| App. V 
Exploration of ——-— by Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon and pals ar a at 249 
Origin of the name, and whether it belongs to Afghauistan a is «| App. V. 
Position and advantages of ——-— ... ele ne ae ih os 208 
Russian designs upon — + it an eas we 290 
Yarkund. Held to ve a district sf —— ay ats oe er nes 206 
Slaves. Traffic in ——— in Bokhara. See Bokhara. 
Slave-trade in Bokhara. See Bokhara. 
Smith, Captain Murdoch. Account of Ashurade by —~—. See Ashurade. ! 
On navigation on the Volga eee den eG vee ii ies 63 
Sobolef, M. Statistics of Turkoman tribes by ——— aa ie ied at 58 
Solons. Sce Kulja, 
Simoff, M. See Kashgar. 
Sooltan Murad, Mirza. Sce Persia and Turkomans. 
St. George. Re-establishment of the Russian Fortress ——— at Khalata ... se te 145 
St. John, Major. On the Karoon River. See Persia. 
On the strategical importance of a position on the Attrek .., fas ee ae 64 | 
St. Peter. Russian Fort of See Caspian, | 
St. Petersburg. 
Kaufmann’s (General) visié to ——— in 1872 . is ie aes 2 2 
Bokharian Agent. Proposed appointment of 2 —-— in 4 164 
“Star of India.”? Mr. T. D. Forsyth’s appointinent as extra Kuight Gomiades 1 a 
Licutenant-Col. T. F. Gordon’s appointment as extra Companion os wel) 
Stoliczka, Dr. F. SYP of —~—— as a Member of the Yarkund Mission. “His pay and 5s 
allowances nee 2 
Death of —-— a vate te ar gu we ane 249 
Government appeeslitiog of the services of ——— ies aa ase oe 250 
Stremounkoff, M. de. 
Independence of Merv acknowledged by —-—— wes ak aa Ade 66 


Boundaries of Afghanistan. See dfyhanistan. 
On Integrity of Persia. Sce Persia. 
See also Attrek, Ili, and Turkomans. 
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Stuart, Mr., English Engr. Sce Central Asia. 

Subhan, Assistant Surveyor. See Karakol. 

Suchow snid to have been taken by Chinn... 55 

Sultan Murad, Mirza, See Persia and Turkomans. 

Surm>ff, Williaminotf. On extent of Kokand 

Syr Daria. See Irrigation under head Turkestan, Russian. 

Syud Yakoob Khan, Toora, Yurkund Envoy. See Farkund. 

— and Mr. Shaw on position ef England towards Russia 


Ay 





Conversation between 


Tobroez, Railway from Julfa to ——-— : 

Taj Sirdar. See statistics of the several tribes of afurkoinana agiler head Tur nani: 
Takiang. Acknowledgment of the protectorate of Russian by the Chineso district of ——— 
Taptmash Tribe. Sce Turkomans. 

Tara Sing. Sce Yarkund. 


Yitle of “Sirdar” conferred on ——— se oe Sia we 
Taranchis. See Aulja. 
Subjection of ——— to Russia 


Tarbagatai. Disorganization of — under Chinese rule 


Tash-Arvat-Kala. See Caspian. 














Tashkend. 
Fair at — Failure of — vai ie 
——— Colonel Glukhoffsky’s endeavour to establish a — 
Railway from Orenburg to Peshawur vid ———. See Central Asia. 





Telegraphic line and road, Construction of 
Tax on Russian goods. See Bokhara. 
Tchandor Turkomans. Probable strength of 

Country oecupied by 
Tchernaicef, General. See Turkistan, Rasian. 
Teheran, H. M.’s Minister. See Thomson, Afr. Taylour: 
Tekkah. Sec Tekke Turkomen. 
Tekke, Turkomans. See also Turkomans and Merv. 

Captain Napier’s account of the ——- 


between Russian head-quarters and——— ... 





- computed by number of tents 





Character of 











Persia. Evmity of - towards ee 

Probable strength of, and country occupied by —-— i ‘ 
Telegraph. Establishment of — between Russian head- caianetoes and Tashkend 
Temple, Sir Richard. See Yarkund. 


Thomson, Mr. Taylour. On danger of » Russian advance against the Turkomans. See Turko- 
mans, 








Opinion of as to the strategical importance to Russia of s position on the Attrek 


Weakness of Persian. Opinion of — as to the — 








See also Railways under head Persia. 


Titles, Ressaidar Mahomed Afzul Khan. my 
Inspector Ibramim Khan. \ mete Aba babadgors:: 


Tara Sing. Mnde ‘Sirdar?’ for services with Yarkund Mission 
Tobacco. Karehi famous for its —-~— tee tse wie 
Toorkees. Sce statistics of the several tribes of Turkomang under head Turtomane. 
Trade in Bokhbara. Sce Bokhara. 

Incrense of Russian 





— with the Khanates of Central Asia 
of Bokhara by Mr. A. Petrovski 
with Yarkund. See Yarkund. 

Treaty. 
Commercial 





- between Russia and Bokhara of 1868 ... 
M. Schuyler comments thereon 








between Russia and Bokhara of 1873 


between Russia and ——~— Central Asian Khanates. 
——— between Kokand and Russia of 1868 . 


M. Raievski on effect of 





Russian views ag to the advantages dlecivaa from ie ee ‘with Kokand 
—-—~ Yarkund Envoy empowered to conclude a ——— with the British Government 
between British Government aud Yarkund drafted. See Appendix VI. 
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Treaty. 


Commercial. Discussions preliminary to the conclusion of the ——— 





Omission of certain words from Persian version of the ——-— ; correct translation gent | 
up to Yarkund vei a es “< a 
—— Government orders on Mr. Forsyth’s Rina of conclusion of the -_—— | 


—— Exehnnge of -—-— as ratified entrusted to Mr. R. B. Shaw eel 


—— Syud Yakoob Khan’s intimation to Mr. Shaw that the carrying out of the —— : 
depended upon the pleasure of the Sultan of Tarkey 


—— Delivery of the ratified — to Ameer by Mr. Shaw 





— of no importance wee . “1 





—— Insertion of a particular word in the 
—— Mr. Shaw not to press Aincer regarding omission of a word from Article 9 of the ——— 
—— Interpretation of the term ad valorem duty in the—-— 


——— between Russia and Kashgar. Articles of concluded in June 1872 











——  _ Objecta sought and gained by the toe 

—— Explanation by Mr. Westmann of ——~— sa i 

—— Reasons for Deheriy that the Aineer of iraaligen was dichistel by fear in paeanne 
to the nee sa ‘ 

of peace between Russia and Kbiva of 1873... te 


of Turkomanchai, see Persia. 


Trotter, Capt. H., R.E. saEcigaene of ——~— asa Member of the Yarkund Mission. His pay 
and allow’ ances ast 


Services of —-—— acknowledged by ‘Goveinmest eats 
Services of ——— placed at disposal of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce Dept. 
Tunganis or Toungans, Sce also Ili, Kashgar and Yarkund. 
Turkestan, Afghan. See Afghanistan. 
—, Eastern. Sce also Yarkund and Kashgar. 
— to Russia from a commercial as well ag n political point of view is 





Importance of 
Trade of ———. Obstructions placed by Cushmere in way of the ——— 


“ Turkestan Gazette.’? Announcement of the —-—— of intention of Russia to occ against this 
Tekke Turkomans 7 


On commercial routes to Bokhara aaa Contral Asia. See Bokhara aad Ciaiiat. Asia. 








The official organ of the Government Costs of not covered by sale of the paper 
Turkestan, Russian. 

Administration. General character of the ——— in ——— oe ae we ly 

——— System of government, taxation, &e. ... ie ise ies wel 

Finances of ——— Figures given by M. Schuyler regarding the ——-— 

—— Golos on the ——— shewing that the expenditure exceeded the income 


—- Revenue and receipts according to M. Schuyler aa “a ne : 
—— Details of charges according to the same authority. Analysis of charges | 
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——— Recantation of the Go/os and attempt to show that the receipts of — exceeded ie 
charges by 3} million roubles ie ie ae set 





Vw 


—— Journal de St. Petersburg on the recantation of ‘ie ‘Galan: ina 





—— Bourse on the 

——- Opinion of British Asntassailoe at St. Peter sburg that the statement in the Golos as i 
the large deficit in the — budget was perfectly correct, and that the counter-state- 
ments had been published by official orders with a view to satisfy public opinion 











China. Trade with —-— through ———. Russian Government directing its attention to the 
development of ——-— ves ate 
Cotton Trade. Endenvours to incrense a se ses er 5 





Education. Small proportion of expenditure on 
——— Recent measure introduced into 
Fair at Tashkend. Failure of the 
——— Colonel Glukhoffsky’s endeavour to establish a 
Germans. Employment of ——-— in hy 
Irrigation of the Steppe between Chinaz on the Syr-Darya and Djizak.. 


Kaufmann, General. Visit of — to St. Petree in 1872 with reference to the fakiire 
aduwinistration of —— . es 








——— Revenues not expected to cover charges ans ier tee | 


for the furtherance of 




















Lerch, Mr. P. Article in Russische Revue on cotton and silk trade of — —_—— ee — 

Lithographic Press. Proposed purchnse of a ——— with object of making native iocks 
cheaper oS ms :) 

—— — Proposition viewed with disfavor by fieneeal Keutoann | 


Map of ——-— reprinted by Colonel Walker with reference to the Persinn boundary along the 
Attrek ... . ' to 5 


Military expenditure. Penendenne of ——— aa wiagea extravagance in 
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Turkestan, Russian. 
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——— Scheme for ——— through Central Asin. See Central Asia. 
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358 262 
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Tchernnief, General. Suggestion of --—— for the abolition of the ofties of ante: nor- ee 
and the restoration of the province of to the Governor-General of Orenburg. 355 260 
Taxntion. See Administration under this head. ; 
Troops. No. of ——— maintained in tee ees wee ve is 355 260 
Turkey. 
Advice of ——-— to Bokhara. See Bokhara. 
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Champion, Major Bateman. Opinion of —-— on Baron Reuter’s Turko-Persian Railway scheme 326 240 
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: fs 5 
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— ae for —~— (March 1875) accompanied by Captain Hunter.. se 275 205 
aptain Molloy’s account of the Turkish officers and othera wh —— 
on his return from Constantinople in 1873 ae a ee ne App. VIL Mii 
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Khiva Campaign. Failure of Russian endeavours to enlist the aid of the 
the ave oe ae 





sivcing 
wat 83 
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133—131, 103— 194 


77 
xiy 
Xvi 
xvii 


74 
87—89 


88—a9 





95—96 


98-~79 
iit 


xi—usii 


120 
105 


xiv 
xii 
102—108 


102 
103 


103 


103—104 
104 
105 


104 
104 
105 
106 
106 


106—107 


107 
107 


xvii 


Para. 
3. 
aha ae Persian complaints in 1972 that raids mpot were peeled by Herat 
authorities " a : 
—— Persian erpiention that ree of Cabul be signee? by British Govaranicnt to restrain 
the raiders see a 
Kousheed Khan, Chief of ‘the Tekkes, couatitated Ruler by the Tekkes and Akhalees ly ee 
—— Overture of —-— to Yakoob Khan of Herat vie vie oe wea IS. 
—— Account of His position, nuthority, and power se ake we | App. IL. 
—— promises to aid Yakoob Khan against his father, the Amecr of Cobul a... “4 
———— asks Yukoob Khan for aid against Russia vee a Fe 
Kurreem Khan, Chief of Attabae Yomud, taken prisoner i tho tusalina at 86 
Llamakin, General. Proclamation to —-— Chiefs, that he is master of the Attrek and Guiien 
——-— Stremounkoff's explanation of the action of ——— ies is ve | + 105—107 
—— —: Persian opinion regarding the scope end object of address to the —~—— on 
—— ’s assertion of Russian supremacy over the ——— ... ase tee aes 108 
——Indinn Government call attention of Her Majesty’s Government to encroaching poles 
indicated by ’3 proclamation ... tee eee ses 109 
— Pacific professions of —~ discredited eos tee “ tes 116 
Kazee Synd Ahmed’s version of the speech of ——~— to the Persians at Anibad 118 
——— Russian Government asked to instruct ——— to abstain from molesting tribes south 
of the Attrek 119 
——’s Circular. Lord Derby’s instructions is ‘Her Majesty 3 Mbacsslind at St. Pelatsiare 
regarding __— ‘ 119 
——— Remonstrance of the Government of India on the aubjeck of - _— ais 
Russian reception of British remonstrances regarding ——— . 
——— Mr. Westmann’s etplanation on the subject and his denial ‘of England's right to ; 120 
—— ioe Lines of ——— towards the —-— country at close of 1874, & 123 
Loftus, Lord and Emperor of Russia. Conversation between ——-— on the subject of the assur- 
ances that no expedition was intended against the — ay 100 
Macnabb, Mr. Eeaes of —-—— of the understanding Rose the Ruler of Heat 
aud the —-—_.. aah tee eee tee tee ae 136 
Mangyshlak. Relations of _—_— with Russians 73 
Morecs and Toorkces allowed to settle near Herat by Yekisb: Khan on eaniition they would raid 
on Persian territory 135 
Merv. Sir H. Rawlinson’s Menkeandeva on the ae ‘nication of Biinis to attack 
the —-—— of aa ate 3 93 
———- Change in external relations of the —-—— of ——— and their isolation we | App. IL 
——— Robber leaders of — ace ee ss ess ve | App. IL. 
--—— See also Mere. 
Obahs. Tents of the -——~ of Merv a w+ | App. IT. 
Persia. Passage of raiders through Herat into Khorassan, 6 poasible cause of apliaeien 
befween Afghanistan and at 130 
Persian complaints of further raids through Herat in 1873... 137 
Plunder of ——— Colonies of the “ Atak” by Khan of Deregez an oe 
Plunder of a caravan Ss Ses hs 6 cae a ; App. II. 
Plandcring fallen into discredit oe me ft co. i 
Raids upon Persia through Herat... ee see re gee Poa 1p Aa 
ot iuto the Elburz Mountains .., Sr, pal Pa ind 132 
on Eastern Persia from Merv and Murghab ee sa 133 
—-— Forces maintained by { tas istan, | for protection { Baste order from ——-.,, 133 
— Persian complaints that upon Khorassan were permitted by Herat authorities. 133—134 
——-— Charge against Yukoob Khan of having collected horsemen to on Kayn. 194 
——— Threatened retaliation on Heret for on Khorassan 134 
—— Complaints of Governor of Khaff of -—— Bieneh Ghorian oii “Heat with 
Afghan aid .., : i = _ 195 
——— Reports that Yakoob Khan favsead ie ee ps we 5 135 
—— Punjab opinion on the subject ‘ee ok ae wl 136 
—-— Afghan endeavour to prevent ——— into Persian Beiahic vie vis a 139 
—— Dismissal ae Sorat by Yakoob Khan for negleeting to oppose ——-— on Herat territory 139 
Parte atone, At ty Gover of Khsaan torenontrte wih 
—-— Mission unsuccessful a i . o “ ‘ 140-141 
—— on Kayn while Khorassan Agent was at "Herat - = M1 
——— Cessation of ——— through Herat since downfall of Yakoob Khan ee ae 
——— on Herat stopped ud Le oy 
- mee App. II. 
a ee 
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| Para. | Page. 
Turkomans. 
Raidera. che =a | 
ee te eas ne ee eet oe) a 
——— Roads open to — into Persia | 2 
—— Effect of Russian seizure of Karee Kala upon at a ” 
——— Persian allegation that Afghan Border Guard join at ian thei | a ee 
: eir ‘booty 133—134 | 103—104 
—— Despntch of an Agent from Khorassan to Yakoob Khan, complaining that Herat 
horsemen had suffered to obtain a safe passage into Khorassan and even : fas 
exucted fees from them a ae si : 10! 
charge flatly denied by Yakoob Khan sig ae 
—— Rumour that Afghans were acting as guides to on Kayn nee aah 134 104 
—— Mr. Macnabb’s explanation regarding Herat ruler’s connection with 136 1035 
— eae application that Ameer of Cabul be moved by British Government to sabi 
ave so 206 wn 3 105 
— Bhelter found in Herat Frontier by ——— when Proceeding at retarning from dusk ue a 
plundering expeditions ... see 137 | 105 
— Mr. Thomson’s recommendation that the Herat Bulde sudan prevent passing 
through Afghan territory aes ves “ tee ane 137 105 
On Persian Seistan in January 1874 . eit 138 106 
—— Persian request that — be patented to pass ‘aieodat Herat into Persia Seistan .., 138 106 
——-— Provisions supplied by Heratees to — “ 140 106 
Russian advance on the ——— country. England Reenolacs danger of a—— bat déctinse 
to protest on subject of Kara Keela aes tee 127 99 
——~ Emperor’s assurance that no expedition was intended against the —_-— “ee 100 83 
—— Military element anxious to attack the ——— ase aoe an ve 101 84 
——-— policy. Change of — towards the Tekkes — see App. IT. xxi 
—- policy towards the ——~—. Prince Gortchakoff’s note to Goitnt: Brunnow on ——— ... 102 8i—85 
——- Press urge an expedition against the hostile and in particular against the Tekkes 94 "9 
Russia. Relations of the Tekke ——— with App. II. ax 
Causes of Tekke hostility towards ——— er sca * rxii 
Ttussian soldier. Capture and detention at Merv of 8 ——-— ~ by the ——— cA ea 106 88 
Sarik Solar and Tekke . Union of the —-—., Alliance dissolved i | App. IL. viii 
Seistan (Persian). Telegraphic communication with Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran rigeba: 
ing —-— raids on ——-—, January 1874 sit eg ‘ibe sen 138 106 
Shah’s sovereignty over the ——— steppe. Russian admission of ——— an es 89 76 
Sharaff, a tribe of the Yomuds, known as Jafferbai aah ae vee eve 
—— tribes into which the ~ are subdivided ao aa ste tes } App. I. i 
Slaves. Sale of ——~— by to Bokharians eas 3153 117 
Statistics of the several tribes of ——— as ene. by Vemveeye Sobolef, ‘Cotanat Venioukoff, Mr. 
Michel and Captain aaa wie 58 53—54 
of other tribes of es vie ate ‘ate see 69 62 
Sultan Moorad Mirza, Governor of -Khorassan. Popularity of ——— with the ——— op} 
—— His polic ai : sae ese I 
——— His ee to bring back he Tekkes t to 5 Wejen anid: the Aides ie Are i 2" 
—— Recall of ——-—; change of policy... ee ie J 
Taj Sirdar of the Sijma section of the Merv Tekkes ——— ” Visits at: — to aes . 
with Yakoob Khan... noe wee a xvi 
Tekkes warned by Russia either to sibunié or prepare for war Fe ie ie 91 77 
M. de Stremounkoff denies intention of Russia to attack the es 95—96 79—80 
——— Russian expedition against the temporarily abandoned dies 102 85 
—-— and Akhalees. ; io proposal to aon the Russians in an expedition agatiink 
the ——— and Merv eee ase ies a veer [al I nse 
——— Proposal declined by Russia tee oe ws on Cee eraa 
——=— Mr. Thomson’s explanation on the subject be te is we [J 
‘——-— Rumoured submission of the -—— to Russia in October 1874 ae 117 94 
———— Gencral Llamakin’s intended expedition against the ——— in 1874 one 123 97 
——— Resistance of the ——— to Russia... a8 eee 123 97 
——— Russian expedition against the ——— at close of 1874 we ve | 123-124 | 97 
——— Russian soldier in cnptivity at Merv, a possible cause of quarrel with the ———~ abe 123 99—100 
——~ Ruler of Bokbara regarded as an enemy by the —-—— App. IT. xvi 
—— of Merv. Sce Merv. 
—-—- of Merv. Relations of — with Afghanistan ... tee ave oe ” ” 
—-— driven out of Serruks by Sultan Moorad Mirza... ase we ge 9 viii 
——— Relations of — with Persia vas se oe » xiv 
—— Repulse of the Persians by the in 1852... ve oes as +5 “il 
-—-— Retirement of the - in Serruks ... ” vu 
—— Settlement of the ——— inthe ‘ Atak’ ” " 
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Para. Page, 
sree Expulsion of the - from Eastern Atak... ave ie a. | App. IL vii 
——— Traditional account of the om ” i; 
—-— Description of tract permanently oaeapled by the ———~- ” ii 
——_— Constitution and authority of the —-— ” ui 
—-— Feelings of the — towards England 12 7 
—— Desire of for direct connection with England we lS ” Iii 
— Leaders of the unable to restrain their followers vee vee 3 x 
——~— abstain, asa tribe, from offendiog Russia sia we ae i 3 
—~—— Plunder of a Russian caravan by the ——— see ce is “ yi 
Capture of 8 Russian soldier by the —-— ae ee ie x XX— yy} 
——- Negotiations for his release wee oe wee te 3 FS xxii 
——— Relations of the — with Russia... ace a rn wis 
Clans, sections and subdivisions of the -—-—— es aa rs xiii 
—-— join Bokhara against Russia a is : is xx 
——— offer allegiance to Afghanistan is 7 xvii 
———- Habits, occupations, streugth, and military qualities of the — 33 ix—yj 
——- Nature of connection between the - of Akhal and Merv ... = viii 
- Defeat of Prince Hamza Mirza by the ~ tes ve a x vill 
——~ Change of Russian policy towards ——~ “ i xxi 
—- Hostility of the towards Russin; causes of the s xxii 
Possible transformation of the into a peaceable community eae i wWiii 
Thomsou’s (Mr. Taylour) views on the danger of a Russian advance against the ——— wea 98 81 
Tribes. Various ——— of . See statistics of the several Tribes of ——— 
Venioukoff, Colonel. On ——— raids into Khorassan vee 142 108 
Yakoob Khan’s method of denling with ——— raiders on Herat territory ise «+ | 105—106 137 
— Charge against -—— of having collected troops to plunder Kayn ... vie 134 104 
—— Punjab opinion that thongh the ——— and Herat horsemen understood each other, the 
former were not incited to raid on Persian territory by ——— se ae 136 105 
———"s connection with Khan Aga Jamshedce, the —-~— Chief aa 142 109 
—— Friendly understanding of ——-— with the ———~ and people of Merv... Re 142 108 
——-_ Motive of for couciliating the ———~ vei eis te ene 142 108 
Cessation of ———- rnids through Herat since downfall of se 142 107 
Yamoots. Russian alliance with the ——— : we Me ei 38 38 
Yomuds. Rugsian expedition against the ——— after eaptar of Khiva ays vie ‘| 
War indemnity imposed on —-——— by the Russians wae ie oak , 63 48~49 
—— Attack and defeat of the ——— by the Russians re || 
—~— General Kaufman congratulated by Khan of Khiva on defeat of J 
Russian official accounts justify proceedings against the — 3 53 49 
—— Cruel trentment of the by the Russians. on tee ne er ae 
———— Kaufman’s (General) policy in attacking -——— condemned by General Tchernaieff 
and criticised by the Governor-General of Orenburg 54 49 
—-— General Golovatchow’s attack on the ——— ; a 64—55 49—50 
—~—— Kryzhanovaky’s (General) opinion regarding the Russian sack on the ——— ty 65 51 
———Schuyler’a (M. Eugene) account of the Russian Sapeunios =e the ——— and the 
couses which led to it é 55 50 
—-— General Kaufman’s instructions to Officer Commanding expedition aalait the 67 51—52 
Barbarity of those instructions ¥ ent 57 §1—52 
-——— Flight of the ~—— before the Russians i in 1871... ai an aie 73 66 
——— Relations of the —-— with Russian .., Ee wi ed dive 73 65—66 
——— Advance of Russian force without opposition through the pasture of the ——-— es 124 97 
——-— Statistics of the ——— Re ni Ee S | 
_— oe vie Foone or Atta, and auger or center and are subdivided i App. I i 
U : 
Umballa. ‘meen at = a Senet with rortien Secretary regarding | Dis tt 
Urmen Bek. See Kokand. - " 
Urumshi. See Ourumtsi. 
Utmash Tribe, See statistics of the several tribes of Turkomens under head Turkomans. 
a a ee ee ee 
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Para Page. 
! 
V 
Vambery. Goklen Turkomans. Account of —-—— by ———... a | 60 | 56 
Turkoman tribes. Statiatics of — by . | 58 53 
“ Vedomosti.’”? On the Attrek Valley, see Attrek. | 
On Russian occupation of the Attrek. See Attrek. 
Venioukoff, Col. 
Attrek. On Russian occupation of the ——— a a2 a be 63 59 
Bokbara and Afghanistan. On interchange of communications between ——-— ae 164 126 
Kokand. On the insurrection in = sie a tie me 
--—— On exactions and misgovernment in ak oa x ~ 4 172 | 130—181 
Khorassan. On Turkoman raids on —-— _... oe oa is ef 142 108 
Turkoman tribes. Statistics of ——— by —-— aie an tee Pn 58 53 
Yomud Turkomans. Aaccount of ——— by —-— oes i a oh 61 67 
Verovkin, Col. See Khiva. 
Viceroy of India. 
Interview between ——— and Yarkund Envoy, dated 8th March 1873... sae ia 209 168—161 
Khureetas from ——— to Ameer of Yarkund. See Yarkund. 
Letter from Atalik Ghazee to - See Yarkund. 
Reply to Atalik Ghazee’s letter. See Varkund, 
“Voix Public.” Criticisms of ——— on M. Raievski's views. See Kokand. 
Volga. Navigation on | 63 58 
W 
Wade, Mr. Advice of to China to recognize the Ameer of Kashgar... ‘3 it 321 236 
See also Ji. 
Wakhan. See also Afghanistan. 
dependent on Budukshan iis ae son ee is as 8 5 
Expedition to 249 188—189 
Forayth’s (Mr.) letter to Meer of ae aes ae 241 183—184 
“ Gates of India.” Foreign power in possession of ——-— would hold the __— See 5 9 
Geographical situation of —-— ... ae zag 3 5 
Gordon, Lieutenant-Colonel, and party. Honpitabl entertainment of by the Meer 
of Fe Sis 249 188—189 
Mahomed Afzul Khan, Rewsidak Depatation of with a letter te to ——— .... aes 249 188—189 
Political and geographical position of ——— .., ts 6 9 
Relations between Cabul and Final views of Her Majesty Goveniiunt respecting ‘ha 
communicated to Russian Government sein 8 13 
Russian objections to the inclusion of within the Afghan Frontier oe ves | 2-6 2—11 
Russia’s reasons for securing the independence of —-— ... 4 7 
Shere Ali’s authority over ——— considered doubtful by Russia 4 6 
Walker, Gol. T. P. See Afghanistan. { 
Wellesley, Capt. See Kokand. | 
Westmann, M. de. See Khiva, also Persia § Turkomans. 
Wood’s Lake. Visit to — by Lieutenant-Colonel Sendo, Captain Trotter, and Dr. 
Stoliczka 4 si os ssa 249 189 
‘“ World,” Russian. Letter in —— ‘by M. Raioveki, see Raieoski, Xx. 
Wynne, Mr. . Note on Bokhara by ——— we ie one nae ae 143 109 
Y 
Yacoob Khan, Sirdar. 
Governor of Herat. See also Afghanistan, Herat and Turkomans. 
Khaff. Compensation given by for Turkoman raid on ———. ays ae 141 107 
—.— Denial of —-— that any Afghans were concerned in the raid on —- — we 141 107 
Khan Aga Jawshedee, Turkoman Chief. Connection of ——— with ase es 142 108 
Kousheed Khan promises to aid against his father, tho Ameer of Cabul ... | App. IT. xvii 
Merv. Friendly understanding of —— — with the Turkomans and people of ——~ ie 142 108 
Mirza Mahomed Ali. Deputation of ——— by Governor of Khorasan, to remonstrate with ‘ip ah 


on the subject of Turkoman raids ... 








Turkoman raiders on Herat. Method of dealing with ——— ay 137 105—106 
Turkoman raide upon Persia. Punjab view regarding complicity of ——— in ——-— See 
Turkomans. 
Reports that —-— favored the ——— raiders 195 104 
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Para. Page, 
Ee 
} 
Yaooob Khan, Sirdar. 
Turkoman raids. Charges against ——-— in reference to ——— into Khorassan through | 
Herat. Seo Turkomans. 
———— Cessation of ——-— through Herat since downfall of ——— ... Sei eid 142 107 
Torkomans. Motive of -—-— for conciliating the ——-— | 142 108 
Yamarli Tribe. See statistics of the several Tribes of Turkomans under head Turkomans. : 
Yamoot Turkomans, Russian alliance with —— hall 38 98 
Yangi Hissar. Yarkund mission to stay at — pending fecsiut of news on Ibrahim Khan ... 247 187 


Yarkund. Seo also Kashgar. 
Abdoolla Khan, Cashmere Agent. Deputation of ———- to ——— with Mr. Forsyth’s party... 


Advice of to Yarkund Envoy to make no alliance with the British Government, 
but rather to make friends with Cashmere... 


Acknowledgments of Government of India conveyed to ; Mr. Forsyth, ivutenants Colonel 








aad 


206 | 152~1658 


Gordon and Dr. Bellew F 240 193 
Advice given to ——— to abstain from fieateronte$ in point affairs and aie le of ates 
bouring States ei ak ge 12 16 








Afghanistan. Boundaries of _ dated to avo by Viceroy atk aaa 209 159—169 
Desire of ——-— to enter into offensive and defensive alliance with 








269-271, 200—203 
——— Diecouraged by Government of India 


Boundary between ——-— and ———. Mr. Rerrthis conversation with the Cabul ; | 



































Envoy respecting the s ue .. | App. V. li 
Arms. Rifles and cannons Dat ane by Tarkey t to the Atelik Ghazee ... iss ... | 228 229 173 
for ——-— ordered by Mahmood Khan through Colonel Gardiner ml) seal 
Cashmere repudiates any connection with the matter : : weld 269—271; 200—203 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Suggestions of tho ——— for the guidance of the mission to ——— | App. IV. XXxvili 
Assurances to ——— of peaceful intentions of Russia Aen 12 16 
Atalik Ghazee and Maharaja of Cashmero. Contents of letters echaaed betwee ‘the —_—- 204 149—150 
—-— Desire of ——— to cultivate friendly relations with British Government for benefit 
of and to make the same patent to Russia. ide ies ia 208 164 
Title of ——— changed to Ameer, that of Beg to Khan as re es 235 177 
Bellew: Be: BW. } Members of British Mission to. —-—. See their Names. 
Biddulph, Capt. J. | 
Bokhara. Friendly communications kept up by with—-— ... eg sis 206 152 
Boundaries of ——— pointed out by Envoy... te Ace a Ses 208 156 
——— Proposed definition of the ——— we vai oa 33 298 | 220 
British Agent at ——-—. See British Resident at 
British Euvoy to, or Representative at -. Safety of —-— guaranteed... oe 208 155 
British Mission to invited by Envoy Khe id ‘ea 208 164 





Preparatory measures taken by Government of India for espatati ofa 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. Objecta for scientific observation penenentet ME the 
See Appendix IV ms ei 217 165 
Suggestions received from England gating ee A aie ad 218 165—166 
Organization and estimated cost of the in 1873— > 
Mr. T. D. Forsyth, C.B., appointed leader and 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Gordon, 2nd in Command. 





214 163—167 











Dr. H. W. Bellew, C.S.1. Capt. H. Trotter. | 220 166—167 
Capt. E. F. Chapman Capt. J. Biddulph. } Members. 

Dr. Stoliczka. | 
Their pay and allowances. =f i 


——— Mr. Forsyth’s credentials as leader of the 


—— __ Instructions given to Mr. Forsyth relating to the conduct of the 
—~- Resolution summing up main facts of ne; 





221 167 
222 168—169 





cea and ee the ea of dig 





sent to Secretary of State ... 











222 169 

— togo vid the Karakorum in and return, if ickatbie, vid itis ‘Pameer sia Budukshan. 
See Appendix V. 222 169 
——- Progress of the Cirougd Geatinnare to Sahidulla wee ui 224 171 
—— Joined by —— Envoy ... a s 224 171 
———- Mebtra Shere Sing. Aid afforded ie to when paasing through Cashmere 225 171 








———— Cashmere Government. Excellent arrangement mad 
D eb: f 
Maharaja thanked, Mr. Johnson rewarded” tes TF gee sie 


———— Letter of welcome from Atalik Ghazee received by Mr. F 





2295 171—172 





Envoy conducts —-— from Sahidulla to ue 
me 2 175—176 
Departure of the ——~ from se 233 7 





: i orsyth at Keshtak za 233 175 

——— Envoy's approval of proposed return of the th 7 
willingness to enter into friendly communication with sebaisee paras ee ee 

——— _ Reception of —-— at —— cordial 233 176 


Arrival at Kashghar, and cordial reception by Atalik Ghazee 4 > s } 236 Me 


mee ee ee 
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‘arkund. 





























British Mission. Metarn of the ordered ... a iy 2 | 240 | 163 
Return of through Budukshan abandoned mw ote bok 240 183 
Refusal of Ameer of Cabul to permit ——— to return vid Budukehan ... ... | 249—244 | 184—186 
Preparutions for the return of - a oo te net 
Obstacles thrown in the way of excursions wk Ses si t 246 187 
Treatment of — favorably compared with that of the Torks sha 
Aksu and Khotan. Proposal of ——-— to visit —_-— negatived ae oT 246 187 
Dr. Stoliczka’s desire to inspect certain mines not acceded to i ee 246 187 
Dr. Bellew’s benevolent work among people of ——-— interfered with ... en 216! 187 
Hint given to — to leave , aa 7 246 187 
to stay at Yangi Hissar pending sStink of news from Ibrahim Khan ah ag 247 187 
Final interview with Ameer. Mr. Forsyth’s address and Ameer’s reply ae, 248 188 
Return of — to India wie ee oe ee 249 188—189 
Death of Dr. Stoliczka, member of the - —_— bet Se ‘Gi 249 189 
Notification summing up results attained by the ——— ie see 250 189—190 
Government acknowledgment of the serviccs of the officers of the — 7” 250 189--190 
Native Staff and Escort of the ——— thanked by Government for their services 














Resenidar Afzul Khan, Guide Corps 
Inspector Ibrahim Khan, Punjab Police 


) 

| 

; made '* Khan Bahadoora” | 

Tora Sing made “ Sirdar” ie we f 
J 








250 190 
Jcmadar Siffat Khan, Guide Corps, erinte a donktion of Masesk 500 
Soldiers of the — granted a donation of Rupees 100 each 
Arrangements made by Maharaja of Cashmere for return journey of the 251 190 


Bunyad Ali and Faiz Buksh. Trouble caused to the 
Orders issued by Government in the case of 





by intrigues of 








a } 279-280, 208—208 
Bengal Asintic Society’s suggestions for the guidance of the 





4 App. IV. xxviii 
. Collection of papers on the ‘ised v. | App. V aii 












































Route to be followed by the 
Collection of Papers bearing on the i of the route to be Jolores oy the in 
1873 tee .. | App. V. alii 
—— Budukshan rote recommended by Mr. Forsyth i a Pre Aes is rlviii 
—— Foreign Secretary ar but sugges that might return by the Pameer and 
Budukshan a8 ae vig ad A xlix 
——- Sir R. Temple’s Minute on die subjust ics ae ais at 
British negotiations with ——— in 1870-71 ... - a bie sa me 200 148 
or Native Officer in —+—. Position of ——- ... s 208 165 
———- relations with Russia on matters affecting Central Asia expnind to Envoy by 
Viceroy ia ve 209 169—160 
——- Represcatative. Envoy’s aioe that a ——— ie pacnantenily ialiniea at ——-—... 1) soe ignaee 
—— Safety of ab guaranteed is data 
—— Resident at ——-—. Envoy doubts whether Atalik Ghezee oid consent to the 
residence of a ——-—... ‘ |e 9—234\ 176—176 
—— Mr. Forsyth desired not to press the point “ ais aa 
—— Mr, R. B. Shaw to be summoned to — only if Atalik Ghazee coneents to ne | 
appointment of a ——-— " we fd 
——— Secretary of State directs reference to him before pefinaiibatly: ‘tationing: a 255 193 
Wishes of the Aweer in respect thereto \ Sa iad ie 263 196 
British Traders, European or Native. Safety of — guaranteed as no ie 208 155 
Budukshan. Friendly communications kept up by with ite we 206 188 
Buniad Ali’s account of events in — in 1873 one oat iis | App. ¥. ane 
— Mr. Forsyth’s observations thereon... sae Sie on eee ” oe 
——  Poreign Secretury’s note on the subject ee tee ae as ” xlix 
Se } Attempts of ——-~— to excite a religious feeling against the Hindoos vee 236 V7 
ai . 
Coslimere. Sepnrate negotiations between Envoy and not permitted wt 201 149 
— Alleged discourteous treatment of the —-— Envoy in —-— ae ne } 202 149 
—-— His proposed visit to Jummoo ubandoned 
——~— Native letter explaining policy of —-—— towards the —-— ‘Envoy 203 149 
——-— Envoy’s own account of his treatment while passing through ——-— - 206 152 
——--—  Hindrances to Eastern Turkestan Trade. Remarks by ——~— Envoy on —-— 208 157 
---— Endeavours of ——— to Benines an eee in ——-— that it was an indapendent S08 157168 
ower : am on 
— Gainnt. Endeavours of -— = procent direct sdistiant between —~— and 208 187 
Indian Government “ ; a ‘ 
——— Endeavours to prevent Mirza Shades accompanying Mr. ” Fornyth’s mission vid aes 187 
the Chang Chenmoo route wa " w oo py 
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Para. Page, 
Yarkund. 

Cashmcre. Communications held by ——— with ——— ... ane ie se 208 157—~158 

Offer of wilitary nid to ——— se et ots ve 208 157 

—— to shar advantages of the Trey with ——— in common with other sehtestel 

ae are in i an : one ise ++ | 233—234 | 17609 
——— Envoy’s juebire' in ——. “Maharaja's 8 aeaises on ihe elaim +» | 269-273 | 201—o04 

Cashmerees. Mischievous reports spread by in regarding the British Gia 269 200 














Central Asian Trading Company. Mr. T. Russell and Mr. A. Delete: eee and Assistant 
of the Passports to ——— granted to oe 254 192—199 


Movements of the caravan of the — ce se uae aes 256 193 
Chapman, Captain E. F. Member of Mission to See his name. 
China. Desire of to enter into commercial relations with Pas ae } 269272) 200—an4 
——— H.M.’s Minister at Pekin addressed on the subject ie ee is 

Chinese invasion of 

















see Kashgar. 




















Churrus. Arrangements regarding the trade in we wee 223 170 
- trade. Punjnb traders complain of restrictions singed on the --—— at oe 224 171 
trado. Restrictions on the ——— regarded as affecting duties leviablo in ——— __... 278 207—208 
——— Rules sanctioned for the Punjab regulating the import of ——— from App. XI. lxvi 
Cowmercial intercourse with Envoy from empowered to offer fullest facilities 
for -—— ; wee see oie sae 208 154 
Commercial Treaty with British Goseriinehe Envoy from ——-— empowered to samalads —_— 203 165 





Basis of ——-— 








. why 
——— Levy of duties on trade with -— er ia | 
——  Triol of enses in which British subjects are concerned a . | 
——— Future privileges of British traders in —; Testrictions, passports, &c. |b 210 160—1638 
——— Application of ——— to Native Indian subjects ... ae | 
——_ British representative at ~— wes wee ond! 
—— Exportstion of arms and ammunition ee India % _—— see »ald 
——— Bombay Chamber of Commerce. Seseetions of ——— in regard to ——— and 

trade with —— Sey eae sa ; 215 164—165 
——— Bengal Chamber of Guiiuenee: ihavice of ——— in Peper to ——~— and tends 

with __... : = 216 165 
—— Bradford Chamber of Commerce: Suggetion of the —-— in eet 6 the ——— ! 

and trade with —-~— ... . Sc 218 165—166 
—-— Derby and Manchester Chamber of Comsiamess Opinion of the ——— respecting 

the —-— and trade with ——— ... " 219 166 
——- _ between British Government and ———. Draft of — Seo kippauats VIL 223 170 
—w— Arrangements proposed for mutual observance of excise and municipal regulations ... 228 170 
—— _ Discussions regarding Article IV. of the -—— saneting amber of goods from ——— 

and their sale in British territory . 223 170 


—— Dates of presentation, conclusion, and ratification 


236--237 | 177-178 
——-— Text of the —— 


237 178—181 


Discussions preliminary to the conclusion of the ——— 238 181—182 


Omission of certain words from the Persian version of Article IX, of tie _—_—_. 
Correct translation sent up to ——— 








239 182 
——— Exchange of ratified treatics entrusted to Mr. R. B. Shaw ie 240 183 
—~—— Government orders on Mr. Forsyth’s report of conclusion of the ———.. vi 240 182—183 
——— Readiness of Ameer in accepting provisions of the acknowledged... ie 240 183 
——  Viceroy’s ratification of ——-— sent to Mr. Shaw for delivery to Ameer of 252 192 
——— Mr. Shaw receives ratified copy of ——— from Mr. Forsyth at Srinuggur 253 192 





— — Mr. Shaw informed by Euvoy that the carrying out of the 











depended 
upon the plensure of the Sultan of Turkey... sue 263 196—198 
——— Delivery of ratified to Ameer by Mr. Shaw ai ete se 265 199 
——~— Insertion of a particular word in the of no importance . | 269—271 | 201-104 
—— Mr. Shaw instructed not to pes Amcer nee the omission of a ward resi aoa 
IX. of the —— 276 | 205-206 


Interpretation of the term ad salem. duty i in fis __ 














277 | 206—207 

Constantinople. Objects of mission from ——— to ——.., 208 155-106 
——— Courteous reception of ——— Envoy at _ : 213 163 
Dadkhwab of — sends sieny reply to Mr. Fone ee snnouneing sppronel of the 

mission i ie 224 | 174 
Dr. F. Stoliczka. Minter of —-—— Mission. “igs his name. 
Egypt. Courteous reception of the ——— Envoy in ——-— i ess 213 168 
Envoy from Sain at Ladak of Syud Yakoub Khan, Toors, as —-——to the Indian aii 148 
—— at Punjab Lieutenant- Bivaeuiite Gini we “i a 1 206 150 
——— His reception in Durbar and interview with the Lieutenant- Guterion 206 150 
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Para | Page. 
Yarkund. | 
Enyoy from » Tfis account of general position of affairs in —-— ais wef 206) 152 
——— Main objects of his deputation aie ase 206 1353 
—— Arrival of ——— at Calcutta. Tis interview with the Forsga sa 27th Feb. 
ruary 1873 . 208 154—158 
—— empowered to propose that « a Repretentative fren shold aie be adousinea s at 
the head-quartors of the British (tovernment ve Ris sis ea 208 154 
—— Powers given to by the Atulik Ghazee wes ma ia vs. 208 154—155 
—— Interview between Viceroy and -——, 8th March 1873... xs ve} 209 158—160 
———  ivforms Viceroy of objects of his Mission isa Tr is a 209 158—160 
——— Second interview between Foreign Secretary and » 1lth March 1873 aa 210 160—162 
—— Departure of the —-—— for Constantinople ae Bm a os 
—— His pnssage to Suez paid by Indian Government but not to be looked upon as a: } 212 163 
precedent in future cases age a see es 
——— Proceedings of the —— nt Conmadtliayis sae “vs sve | 226—227 172 
—— Explanation ty —-—~ of his mission to Constantinople si .| 227 172 
vee Meo at penrenueeley bot to trust the Engin too much, rere crs kts 
——— Efforts made to elicit from —-— the issue of his epeticien with the Porte wil gag ae : 
—-— M. Pisani’s report on the subject os a5 va wl 
——— Delay in the departure of the from eeeene Causes of dehy: Govern- | 
ment of India urges his return... 229 173 
——— Departure of from Constantinople with alte and presenta from Sultan to 
Atalik Ghazee. See Appendix VIL. a ia 229 173—174 
—— Captain Molloy deputed to meet the ——-— at Boakay, His pay and Siemon ia 230 174 
-——-— Journey of the — from Constantinople to Bombay i is Kae 230 174 
—— asked to visit His Excellency the Viceroy at Simla : tes ws | 230 | 174 
—— Friendly sentiment of the ——-— towards England, Turkey, ‘ua Egypt ... | 230—232 | 174-175 
——— Unable to visit Simla owing to lateness of season ee a we 281 44 
——- Arrival of the —-— at Umballa_... 'L 932 | yea_y95 
—— Conversation between and the Foreign Secretary regarding his visit to Turkey iy 
—— Gratitude of the ——— to the British Government ae ‘ie sits 232 175 
—— Conversations of ——— with Mr. Forsyth. See also Appendix VIII. ... 233 175—176 
—— General Ignatieff’s alleged offers to aid the —— — ix getting possession of Eailiess 
and Budukshan wae ok aoe 233 175 
——-—- General Ignatieff’s alone attempts 4 ts tamper vith the ———’s eee to his | 
sovercign ... ea ae 233 Ve 
——— Mr. Forsyth’s sinenita with the ———. Orders passed on saeibeeaualees of ———- 234 17G6—177 
—-— Mr. Shaw arranges for conveyance of baggage of ——— ... se aie 237 193—194 
—— Proposal of ——— that Mr. Shaw and himself should return from ——-— togeliee “a 259 194 
—-~— his return to India, arrangements made for his journey oe ee ies 267 199—200 
-——— to receive a salute of 15 guus L ies 267 199 
=-—— Arrival of ——— at Calcutta, January 1875, with letters fous Sait to — and 
Viceroy. Purport of former and text of latter .. n3 ... | 268-271 | 200—202 
——~ Interview between Foreign Secretary ond ’ 21st ee 1875 aa 269 200 --201 
—— Claim of to a jaghire in Cashmere aay ¥s . 
——- Maoharnja’s decision thereon a oe nes a i Tahaan 
——— Interview between Foreign Secretary iil » 29th January 1875... ae 271 202—204 
—— Proposed visit of —-— to Turkey, England, and Russia... ie vee (271—275 t eae : 
——— Departure of ——— from Calcutta to Bombay ... one ise 274 204 
——— Reported to Secretary of State and Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constaiitiuogta : " 
asked to telegraph to England date of his departure from Constantinople a 275 205 
——— Departure of for Constantinople accompanied by Capt. Hunter, Guide Corps... 275 205 
—— Captain Molloy’s account of the persons who accompanied the —--— on his return - 
from Constantinople in 1873 ne tee si wee .. | App. VII \vit 
——— Complaint of ——— at not being allowed a private interview with Dewan Kripa it VIL. lit . 
Ram at Srinuggur ; and explanation dae ioe vel 233—234 | 175—176 
European British subjects in ———. Trial of —-— “ 238 181 
Europeans. Conservative party in ——— not favorable to influx of ——— into —-— 238 181—182 
Faiz Buksh. Attempts of ——— to excite a religious feeling agninst the Hindoos aes 235 mas 
Foreign Secretary. On the subject of tle routo to be followed by the Yarkund Mission we | App. V xlix 
Tnterviews between and Yarkund Envoy—See Envoy from 
Forsyth, Mr. Deputation of ——— to take eae of the Eee from ——-— His ineerucones 208 150 
pay and allowances a 


as Leader of dig Mission to~ See British Mission t to 





——— Appointment of 
lis name. 
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Para. Pago, 
Yarkund. 
Forsyth, Mr. Observations of —-—— on Buvind Ali's account of events in ——— in 1873... App. V xlvii 
— Confidential Memorandum by ——— of conversations with the ——— Envoy on the 
journey from Shuhidulla to ane ave .. | App. VHT lix 
v0) rts spread by ——-— in ———regardin 
Checien Sisal Ceuslimctecs” emai ee ~~ regarding | 969 271! 200 _ oop 
Gordon, Licutenant-Colonel. 2nd in Command of Mission to ——— Sec his name. 
Great Britain. Atalik Glazce prepared to grant greater privileges to than to other powers 210 161 
“ entiary.” Objection raised by Secretary of State to the 
ae ee ae Hs cali acto Soeeesindenes with Mr. T pb. Forsyth oad dis 250 190 
Hindoos. Restriction placed on in ——— removed vee ie ee 238 182 
Hunter, Captain, of Guide Corps, appointed to attend Envoy ... Sn ei 267 200 
——— to accompany the ——— Envoy to Europe. His pay and allowances ye See 275 205 
Ibrahim Khan, Punjab Police. Deputation of from to Cabul See bas 241 183—184 
—— Little of “Khan Bahadoor” conferred upon ——— for services with ——— Mission... 250 190 
Ignaticf, General. Attewpt of - to semper with the ane eo to his 
sovereign .. (App. VIII. lix 
John Campbell. Mr. Shaw’s deseriptidh of , the ices of “ oid among the Afghans? me 264 198—199 
Karakorum. Passage of the - . es ae 260 195 
Kassim Akoon. Attempts of Cashmerecs headed by to complicate matters at ——— ,,, 235 WW 
Khureetas. See Letters under this head. 
Kogyar Route. Arrangements to be made for opening the ——— to —-— sie ies 238 182 
Kokand. Friendly communications kept ap by with te is ese 206 152 
Leh. Appointment of a ere British Joint Commissioner at ——— Fecoutincaded by 
—— Envoy ee * ae ses sai eee 208 157 
—— Permanent location of a British Coniihtsdionee at ——— recommended by - Envoy 209 160 
—-——— Deputntion of Yarkundee and Punjabee traders wait on Mr. poner at ——— ond Pray 
for removal of certain restrictions in trade... “a ve 224 171 
Letters from the Atalik Ghazee to the Viceroy and [issiaeaboraans Punjab .. es 207 153—154 
Letters from the Ameer of ——-— to Her Majesty the Queen and the Viceroy... .. | App. X. Ixy 
Mahomed Afzul Khan, Ressaidar. Deputation of to Wakhan , ies age 249 188—189 
Mirza Baba-ood-deen. Envoy from — professes ignorance of ——-— said to have accom- 
pavied Russian mission on its return From Sy ee ats we * 208 158 
Mirza Shadee. Endeavor of Cashmere Government to prevent accompanying Mr. 
Forsyth’s mission vid the Chang-Chenmo ... a3 we 203 157 
Mission to —-—. See British Mission to 7 
Mission from Objects of the to the Government of India “¥ a 208 154° 
——— —-—. Endeavours of Russian Ambassador at Constantinople to discover objects 
of the —-—— through an Italian Doctor supposed to be a Russian spy cee 228 173 
Molloy, Captain. See Envoy from ——-~—. 
News-writers in Orders of Government with reference to 280 209 
Ottoman flag to be hoisted hy Atalik Ghazee together with his own in teknontedgment of the 
spiritual supremacy of the Porte over gaa i 227 172 
Ottoman Porte encournges Envoy to cultivate close relations with Governmeuk of Jodie and ‘s 
couclude convention .. | 227—228 | 172-178 
Pamir and Budukshan route. Discussions as to 5 whetlior the British “Mission should siteeed 
to by the —-— bi ot w. | App. V alix 
Passports. Mr. Forsyth advises sparing grant of the —_—— oT shy ce 238 182 
Postal arrangements between Ladakh and ——— ass ss oo 258 194 
Presents from Aimeer of to Viceroy and Foreign Secretary sai eee iy 267 200 
Representative from . Proposed location of a ——— in British India i a 208 154 
Resident (British) at -Sce British Resident at 
Royal Geographical and other Societies in England dake tances Secretary of State to offer 
suggestions in regard to proposed mission to - ta cs 214 144 
Russia. Atalik Ghazee’s power and feelings in regard to ——— ds Ate Ses 206 151 
——— Commercial Treaty between — and - eas ive 206 150—151 
—— Relations of with — wae : ice ia ae 203 156 
— Envoy gives expression to his suspicion and dislike of _— us tea 230 14 
Secretary of State informed of result of conferences with the Envoy from ——— wa 211 162-163 
Shahidulla. Mr. Shaw’s arrival at wes 260 195 
Shaw, Mr., deputed to represent the ritish Govan. at — oa 1) 
—-— Position, pay, and allowances of while at wiy 252 191-192 
—— Instructions issued for bis guidance oy a a 5 
——— Viceroy’s khurect _ , 7 
as British Reese crascaiteg Fainforning him 0 ine pean 252 192 
—— Medical Officer to accompany him to —. His pay and allowance 252 191 
—— ’s Office Establishment at His escort and camp equipnge 252—253 | 190—192 
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Para Page 
Yarkund. 
Shaw, M., instructed to abstain from ues an impression that his deputation to —— ... 
was permanent... Ses j 955 193 
~— ’s arrival at Leh .., 256 193 
arranges for conveyance of Syua Yakoob Khan’s jaune . 257 193—194 
—— instructed not to remain at --—- after conclusion of his mission in sear to the 
Treaty unless Ameer decidedly wished it oe 259 195 
—— ad march to Sanju and hospitable reception there 261 195 
sae Baie 3 lucets with arate Yakoob aie and erenges for a visit to | 
+y conversation with Syud Yakoob Khan on the woattion of England iowards Russia vs ne oe 
—— directed to return to India from ——-— on conclusion of his Mission 263 198 
—~—’s journey from to Kashgar. His first reception by Ameer 264 198—199 
proposes to remain in » but is referred to orders of Goseruipent directing his j 
conditional recall 266 199 
—— His discussions with maniyeo on nthe sibjcet of his aened in - | 2¢9—271 | 201208 
Sheikh Kurreem Buksh, Ladakh Moonebee, accompanied the Envoy from ——— to Cailniierd 202 149 
Sir-i-kol held to be a district of —~— 5 206 152 
—— Desire of Russia to get possession of ——— 208 156 
—— Position and advantages of ——-— PS ; 208 156 
Syud Yakoob Khan, Toora, See Envoy from 
Tara Sing. Mischievous reports spread by Banyad Ali and Fyz Bukeh nepersing —_—— 0 
Sikh follower of Mr. Forsyth .., 2"9 208 
Temple, Sir R. Minute yy —-— on the eae of the route to re taken by the British 
mission to a App. V xlix 
Territory of ——-—. Limits of — 302 223 
Trade routes and matters relating to trade ‘ 208 156—167 
Treaty. See Commercial Treaty under this head. 
Trotter, Captain. Member of ——— Mission. See his Name. 
Tunganees. Subjection of the ———~ by —-— aad is & 206 152 
Turkey. Desire of Atnlik Ghazee to obtain consent of ——— to his establishing trendy 
relations with England... oe we 209 158 
——— recommends — Envoy to anltiratey close walations with Government of India aiid 
to conclude convention... oa oes ve | 227—228 | 149-173 
See also Ottoman Flag under this hea: 
Turkish officers. Captain Molloy’s account of the ——-—- who accompanied the ——— 
Envoy from Constantinople in 1873 a os aie i App. VIT. Ivii 
—— taken to — by —~ Envoy. Mr. Shaw instructed not to interpose in behalf of the —— 276 204 
Viceroy’s conversation with ——— Envoy regarding (1) British Mission to —-—; (2) 
Commercial Treaty with ——--; (3) residence of representatives at and from —~— 209 159 
——— friendly assurances to the Envoy from ——— 209 158—159 
——— reply to letter from Atalik Ghazee 221 167—168 
——— letter to Ameer of delivered to Envoy prior to cis digpastiee from Calcutta 274 205 
—— Mission. See British Mission to —-— 
Yasseen. Exploration of the Baroghil and Durkot Passes ane to by Captain Biddulph and 
Ressaidar Mahomed Afzul Khan ase ane as 249 189 
Yermolof, General, Commanding in Georgia ae "3 66 
Yomuds. See Turkoman and Khiva 
Country occupied by ——— 2 ide ie sis 58 53—54, 
Fear of Russia exhibited by the ———— vee one 84 "3 
Probable strength of ——~ 58 B3—54 
Relations of to Persia aes ads aes 61 57 
Situation and habits of the ——— 41 56—57 
—— Statistics of the ss as App. I. i 
Yoosuf Khan. Spies sent by into Herat 2 440 406 
Capture and execution of oue by order of Yakoob Khan 5 
Z 
Zarafshan. Possession of the valley of ———- makes Russia mistress of the water supply of Bokhara 146 111 
Zungaria. See Ili and Kulja. 
Chinese power. Fecbleness of in in 1872-73 ae eae ie 
Chinese trade. Position of in reference to North-Western ——— 185 139—141 
Dachor Solons. Settlers in , their language, &e. i. 





Daur. Military Colonists settled in 
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Zungaria. 

Havoc causod by ‘ ' tee : ? 

Mahomedan insurrection in 3 4 181 137 
Russian and Chinese politics in reference to —-—— wee ae ae id 189 142—~149 
Russian power. Extonsion of in tn a aa 189 142 
Shibos. Military Colonists in ; their strength, &e. ... te ie ie 180 136 
Solon Contingent. Particulars regarding the as ee ite ie 180 196 
Solons. Military Colonists in ; their atrongth, &e. ... oo sie bd 180 196 
Trade route between China and since the insurrection ie tue ve 186 141—142 





CHAPTER I. 


CONTINUATION OF THE CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
FRIENDLY UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA AS TO THE 
POLICY OF THE TWO GOVERNMENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


1. Reference to previous summary of correspondence on 
the subject.—For previous discussions and correspondence on this subject 
reference should be made to Chapter I., pages 1 to 68, of Mr. Wynne’s Précis 
of 1867-72. The last paper noted in that Chapter was the despatch to the 
Secretary of State, No. 21, dated 5th April 1872, in which the Government of 
India replied to Russian objections on the subject of the northern boundary 
of Afghanistan, and maintained that the boundary should be the line of the 
river Oxus east of Khoja Saleh, thereby including within the territories of 
the Ameer of Cabul the principality of Badukshan and other petty States 
south of the Oxus which the Russians had hitherto professed to regard as 
independent. 


2. General Kauffmann’s visit to St. Petersburgh in October 
1872. Lord Loftus recommends resumption of negotiations 
regarding the Afghan Frontier. Discussions which ensued.— 
The Russian view of the case, however, was not as yet definitely settled. The 
Ministers of the Imperial Government were awaiting a communication of 
the opinions held by General Kauffmann, Governor-General of Turkestan, 
to whom the despatch of the Government of India, No. 1, dated 11th March 
1870, had been forwarded for report (page 57 of Mr. Wynne’s Précis). Up 
to October 1872 General Kauffmann had sent no report, but in that month 
he arrived at St. Petersburgh on leave of absence, the object of his visit 
being, as it was believed, to arrange measures with the Imperial Government 
for the future administration of the province of Turkestan. Lord A. Loftus, 
who had succeeded Sir A. Buchanan as Her Majesty’s Ambassador to the 
Court of the Czar, thought this a favorable opportunity to press for a resump- 
tion of the negotiations on the subject of the frontier of Afghanistan ; but he 
added that in his opinion the Russian Government were seeking to gain time 
and to put off the final delineation of the frontier to a period more favorable 
to their policy. Their possession of Turkestan was not as yet consolidated 
the tenure was one of military occupation and to a certain extent precarious ;. 
it was therefore of great importance to Russia that she should appear to be 
on friendly terms with England. , 

[Secret, December 1872, No. 337.] 


Her Majesty’s Government had already determined to lay before the 
Imperial Governinent the conclusions at which they had arrived. By despatch 
from the Foreign Office, No. 197, dated 17th October 1872, the Aubassador at 
St. Petersburgh was told that Her Majesty's Government considered this course- 
“both for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity in Central 


of importance ! und 
Asia end for retnoving all causes of misunderstanding.” He was accordingly 
instructed to communicate the following definite and important statement of the 


case ‘— 


“Jn the opinion, then, of Her Majesty’s Government the right of the Ameer of Cabul 


i rritori e Oxus as far down as Khoja Saleh is 
i the possession of the territories up to the Oxus as 5 
ee aitdbed and ‘bey believe, and have so stated to him through the Indian Government,, 
that he would have a right to defend those territories if invaded. i 
“On the other hand, Her Majesty’s authorities in India have declared: their Seni 
to remonstrate strongly with the Ameer should he evince any disposition to overstep those limits. 
3D 
of his kingdom. 


\ 
“ Hitherto the Ameer has proved most amenable to the ad 
Government, and has cordially accepted the peaceful policy which they hav. 


dvice offered to him by the Tndian 
e recommended him 


a Afghan Frontier defined by Lord Granville, 17th October 1872. (1872. 


recause the Indian Government have been able to accompany their advice with an 
Sate shee the territorial integrity of Afghanistan would in like manner be respected by 
those powers beyond his frontiers which are amenable to the influence of Russia. 

“he policy thus happily inaugurated has produced the most beneficial results in the estab. 
lishment of peace in countries where it has long been unknown. 

“Her Majesty’s Government believe that it is now in the power of the Russian Government, 
by an explicit recognition of the right of the Ameer of Cabul to those territories which he now 
claims, which Bokhara admits to be his, and which all evidence as yet produced shows to be in 
his actual and effectual possession, to assist the British Government in perpetuating, as far as it 
is in human power to do so, the peace and prosperity of those regions, and in removing for ever 
by such means all cause of uneasiness and jealousy between England and Russia in regard to 
their respective policies in Asia. For Your Excellency’s more complete information I state the 
territories and boundaries, which Her Majesty’s Government consider as /u//y belonging to the 
Ameer of Cabul (t/z.):— 

“(1.) Badukshan with its dependent district of Wakhan from the Sarikul (Wood’s Lake) 
on the east to the junction of the Kokcha River with the Oxus (or Penjah) forming the 
northern boundary of this Afghan province throughout its entire length. 

“(2.) Afghan Turkestan comprising the districts of Kunduz, Khulm, and Balkh, the 
northern boundary of which would be the line of the Oxus from the junction of the Kokcha 
River to the post of Khoja Saleh inclusive, on the high road from Bokhara to Balkh. Nothing 
to be claimed by the Afghan Ameer on the left bank of the Oxus below Khoja Saleh. 

«((3.) The internal districts of Akcha, Siripool, Maimena, Shibbergan, and Andkoi, the 
latter of which would be the extreme Afghan frontier possession to the north-west, the desert 
beyond belonging to independent tribes of Turkomans. 


“(4.) The Western Afghan frontier between the dependencies of Herat and those of the 
Persian province of Khorassan is well known and need not here be defined.” 


The boundary thus proposed met with the entire concurrence and approval 
of the Government of India. 


[ Secret, January 1873, Nos. 1604-161. } 


In the following November Her Majesty's Ambassador at St. Petersburgh 
pressed the matter on the sxbpect, of Prince Gortchakoff. The Prince in the 
course of the conversation which ensued expressed his dissent from the statement 
that the line of the Oxus was the rightful frontier of Afghanistan, adding that 
the Imperial Government had accepted the previous proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that a map had been given to Count Brunnow, in which the 
frontiers were marked inyellow. ‘“ We accepted,” said the Prince, ‘these fron- 
tiers as given in your own map, and we can show you the map with the frontier of 
Afghanistan marked in yellow.” On further enquiry it transpired that this 
map was one given hy Lord Clarendon to Count Brunnow in 1869. It 
showed Afghanistan marked with yellow, but the provinces which were 
usually regarded as Afghan, namely, Maimena, Balkh, and the northern 
districts of the kingdom, were not colored at all. M. de Stremounkoff, 
Director of the Asiatic Department, threw over this map, and said that 
Prince Gortchakoff had referred to it without previous reflection or communica- 
tion with him; but he informed Lord Loftus that M. de Struve, the Civil 
Adlatus of General Kauffmann, was engaged in drawing up a memorandum on 
the frontier question, adding that before taking any decision the Imperial 
Government must have the question duly investigated. Lord Loftus was assur- 
ed by M. de Stremounkoff that there was the greatest desire on the part of the 
Russian Government to meet the views and wishes of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meut, and that if the claims of Afghanistan were clearly proved to be just and 
right, they would be acknowledged without hestitation, but that— 
“if Badukshan, which in the estimation of the Imperial Government had been hitherto an 
independent State was to be included in the territory of Afghanistan, it would bear the 
character of an annexation which was neither in conformity with right or justice.” 
Another objection urged by M. de Stremounkoff to the inclusion of Baduk- 
shan and Wakhan within the confines of Afghanistan was that the frontier so 


arranged would not be traced in a direct line, but would take a northerly direc- 
tion following a confluent of the Oxus, and making a triangle in the form of a 
wedge which would equally menace Bokhara, Kokand, and Kashgar. 


[Secret, February 1873, No, 227.] 


1872.) Kauffmann’s reports on the Afghan boundary. Russian objections. 3 


Lord A. Loftus in a subsequent conversation with M. de Westmann took 
occasion to correct an error which had been adopted in Russia recarding the 
results of recent explorations into the territory of Badukshan ‘undertaken 
under the orders of Major Montgomerie, Officiating Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. Colonel Veniukoff had stated that when 
these explorations took place, viz., in the autumn of 1870, Badukshan was ruled 
by Jehandar Khan independently of the Ameer of Cabul. This statement was 
erroneous, the Sapper employed by Major Montgomerie had in fact found 
Jehandar Shah supplanted by Mahmood Shah, and the latter supported and 
assisted by the Ameer of Cabul. 


[Secret, January 1873, Nos. 157-158.} 


3. General Kauffmann’s report on the northern boundary 


of Afghanistan submitted to Prince Gortchakoff, November 
1872.—The discussion was resumed on the submission of General Kauff- 
mann’s long expected report at the close of November 1872. The papers 
received by the Indian Foreign Office were French translations from the ori- 
ginal Russian; but for facility of reference an English version following the 
French as closely as possible is given below :— 


General Kauffmann’s Report of 29th November 1872. 


“T have the honor to submit to Your Excellency copies of a memorandum on the question 
of the northern boundary of Afghanistan. This memorandum has been worked out on the 
basis of some data and materials, which I have succeeded in collecting in the course of the 
last. few years on the subject of the situation of affairs on the frontier of Afghanistan and 
Bokhara, and in the States above the Amu Darya which are independent of us. 


“These data, I confess, are far from being complete. 


“Tn Central Asia investigation or personal observation exercised on the spot is the sole 
means of obtaining information on any question whether political or geographical. Hitherto 
I have not been able to have recourse to those means. 


“The despatch of a Russian officer into these countries even under the pretext of a scien- 
tifie mission might have caused alarm in Afghanistan, and would have awakened suspicions and 
fears on the part of the Government of India. 

“J was bound to avoid everything whatsoever which might possibly disturb the satisfac- 
tory condition of those relations between us, which had resulted from the friendly and frank 
interchange of ideas between the Imperial and Britannic Governments. 


“7 have already had the honor to submit to Your Highness my views on one of the causes 
of mental perturbation in the Central Asian Khanates, which are conterminous with and adja- 
cent to Russia. It is that all our neighbours, and more especially the Afghans, are filled with 
the conviction that there exists between Russia and England an antagonism which sooner or 
later will bring us into conflict with the English in Asia. 

“Tp accordance with the instructions and views of the Minister for Foreign Affairs I 
have striven to lay this ghost of a struggle, supposed to be impending between the two great 
Powers. In my communications with Kokand and Bokhara, and especially in my letters to 
Shere Ali Khan, I have always spoken of the friendship which exists between us and England, 
and I have done my best to show that the two powers, Russia and England, had an equal care 
for the tranquillity of the countries and nations within the scope of their influence and protec- 
tion. This is the reason which has induced me hitherto to refrain from sending officers to the. 
abovementioned places with the view of obtaining information on questions which had not 
been sanctioned by the Imperial Minister. 

“This position is above all things as much to your advantage as to that of England; 
but it may change its aspect from the time when Shere Ali shall have secured a guarantee for 
his possessions within the limits actually proposed by Lord Granville in his despatch to Lord 
Loftus, dated 5th-17th October last. Such a guarantee would give him a considerable 
prestige, and he would at once endeavour to make himself master de facto of territories which 
would thus be conceded to him. Above all his attention would be turned from the side of 
Badukshan and Kokcha to a prey which would be at once the most easy and the most accessible. 

“ By the acquisition of these two territories (Badukshan and Kokcha) he would prolong hig 
line of contact with Bokhara, and would find himself placed side by side with Karategin, from 
which Kokand is within easy reach. Finally he would touch, on the north-east boundary, the 
possession of Yakoob Beg. And there you have a road which leads straight to a collision with 


Russia. 
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«Tf the British Government is indeed animated with the same desire as ourselves that 
peace and tranguillity should be preserved in the Khanates which separate us from the English 
possessions in India, if the English are willing to believe in our sincere declarations that we do 
not even dream of undertaking any hostile movement whatever against their Indian possessions, 
common sense ought to suggest to them the necessity of acknowledging the independence of 
Badukshan and Kokcha, whether in relation to the Ameer of Cabul or to the Ameer of 
Bokbara.” 


General Kauffmann’s Memorandum on the northern Afghan boundary. 


In the strict sense of the word the possessions of Ameer Shere Ali Khan only extend on 
the east to the meridian of the point of junction of the River Kokcha with the Amu Darya. 
This line separates Badukshan and Kokcba from the province of Kunduz, which unqvestionably 
forms part of Shere Ali Khan’s dominions. It was annexed to Afghanistan twenty years ago 
by Dost Mahomed’s son, Afzul Khan, who was then Governor of Balkh. Afzul Khan, as we 
learn from an English communication, made an unsuccessful attempt to possess himself of 
Badukshan, which however had this result that the Meer of Badukshan in order to ensure the 
security of his domains bound himself to pay Dost Mahomed a yearly tax of 2 rupees per 
hearth, and to make over to him the mines of rubies and dapis /azudi which are situated in his 
territories. But this agreement was not kept, and the death of Dost Mahomed suggested to 
the Chiefs of Badukshan, who were little desirous of submitting to Cabul, the idea of again 
seeking tbe protection of Bokbara. The Ameer, Seid Moozuffur, however, declined all 
interference in the affairs of Badukshan, not because he looked upon that country as a depen- 
dency of Afghanistan, but because at that time he was anxiously watching the progress of 
our arms in Central Asia, and was preparing to march against Kokand. Jehandar Shah, who 
was ab that time Governor of Badukshan, was an entirely independent sovereign, and all his 
neighbours recognized him to be such. He had cultivated friendly relations with Mahomed 
Afzul Khan and Abdul Rahman Khan, his son, and payed them nothing whatever. When 
Shere Ali Khan after his victory over Abdul Rahman Khan had occupied Cabul and Balkh, and 
made himself master of the whole of Afghanistan, he sent an embassy to Jehandar Shah to 
call on bim to abide by the agreements which he had formerly made. Jehandar Shah refused. 
Thereupon Mahomed Shah, his nephew, overthrew his uncle by the aid of Afghan troops, 
and made himself master of Faizabad, while his younger brotber, Mirzah Shah, took possession 
of Shorab, the capital of the province of Rostak. At the present time the two brothers pa 
Shere Ali Khan a yearly tax of Rupees 15 (9 roubles) as a sort of acknowledgment for the help 
which he afforded them. But with the exception of a very small number of Afghan 
adventurers, neither officers nor troops of the Ameer of Cabul are to be found in Badukshan, 
and the people themsclves hate the Afghans. These particulars, which have been supplied 
by Abdul Rahman Khan, and partly gathered from the envoys of the Sirdar of Balkh 
who came to Tashkend, are confirmed by the account of Alif Beg, Ex-Governor of 
Sirikul (a province of Kashgar bordering upon Wakhan), who presented himself at 
Tashkend in the month of August of this year. He added that Jehandar Shah, the legiti- 
mate ruler of Badukshan, had afterwards made his way back by Samarcand and 
Kokand to Shignan. Such a state of things in Badukshan proves incontestably that the 
Ameer Shere Ali Khan could not claim possession of Badukshan as an inheritance which had 
been bequeathed to him by Dost Mahomed Khan, and that his authority is not yet estab- 
lished in Badukshan. Mahomed Shah and Mirzah Shah, the actual masters of Baduksban, do not 
consider themselves Begs of the Ameer of Cabul; and if they pay him tribute, it is in the 
interest of their own safety and to shelter themselves from the sudden attacks of the brigands of 

Kunduz. Moreover, they have still reason to fear their uncle Jehandar Shah. There is nothing 
which would lead to the belief that the state of affairs in Badukshan may change soon in favor of 
Shere Ali Khan, and it is certain that the actual state of things in this country is pretty closely 
adapted to the aims which we are prosecuting in Central Asia in common with, and after a pre- 
liminary and voluntary understanding with, England. Nor does anything forebode the possibility 
of a rupture between Afghanistan and Bokhara on the side of Badukshan. The Ameer Seid 
Muzuffur has no pretensions to the possession of this country. In the same way Shere Ali Khan, 
who with great difficulty maintains a semblance of authority in Badukshan, is not at present by 
any means in a position to exercise any influence over the affairs of Kolab and Hissar, the towns 
of Bokhara which are nearest to Badukshan. The official recognition by Russia and England of 
Shere Ali Khan’s right to this country would at once make that Sovereign use every effort to 
establish himself at Faizabad and in Rostak, and the moment he succeeds in doing 80, a 
collision would inevitably ensue between Afghanistan and Bokhara. It will suffice to mention 


in support of this prediction, that the former Beg of Hissar who rebelled against Ameer Seid 


Muzuffur in 1569, and who in 1870 took refuge in Afghanistan, has already made attempts 
to regain possession of his province by the help of the Afghans, to whom he promised that 


the whole of the province of Hissar and Kolab should be made over to the Ameer of Cabul. 
If this combination has not yet been carried into effect, that must be attributed to the fact 


that Shere Ali Khan possessed no authority in Badukshan, and that under th ir ‘ 
the Ameer had at his disposal no means of attack. i 


1872.) Prince Gortchakoff’s official despatch on the Afghan Frontier. 5 


“To the east of Badukshan in the upper basin of the Amu Darya ia a country little 
known called Wakhan. This country, which is sometimes described under the name of Daria 
Pendj (the five rivers), because of the five principal tributaries which go to form the Amu 
Darya, borders on the north on Pamir which separates it from Karateein; on the east it is 
bounded by Sarikul which forms part of Yakoob Beg’s territories; on the south it is separated 
from Chitral (a country entirely independent of Cabul) by the mountains of Nouksan, which 
form the eastern continuation of the Hindoo Koush. 5 


“ Wakhan is administered by a Chief of its own, but the poverty of its inhabitants and the 
barrenness of the soil of this mountainous region have rendered it dependent on Badukshan, 
whose Chiefs, however, abstain from interfering in the internal affairs of the country. Once a 
year the Chief of Wakhan sends to the Begs of Badukshan a certain sum of money, There is 
no direct communication between this country and Afghanistan. 


“A road connecting Kunduz with Sarikul, Yarkund, and Kashgar, crosses Badukshan 
and Wakban. According to certain information in our possession this route is longer than the 
direct road between Peshawur and Yarkund travelled by Mr. Shaw. 


“ As regards the Amu Darya, this river serves as a line of demarcation between Afghan- 
istan and Bokhara for av approximate stretch of 300 versts between the mouth of the 
Kokcha on the east to the point where the two banks of the river become Bokharian, and 
especially as far as the passage of T’chouch-ka-Gouzar, situated opposite the Bokharian village 
of Khoja Saleh which is on the right bank of the river. 

“ Finally, as regards the north-western boundary of Afghanistan, although doubts have 
arisen as to the fact of the Ameers of Cabul possessing the towns of Akcha, Siripool, Maimena, 
Shibergan, and Andkoi situated to the west of Balkh, we may be guided by the consideration 
that the whole of this region is isolated from the States of Bokhara by a scarcely passable 
desert and partly also by sand, and that an immediate collision between Afghanistan aud 
Bokhara is very little to be feared from that quarter. 


4. Prince Gortchakoff’s despatch of 7th December 1872 


to Count Brunnow on the Afghan boundary.—The papers which have 
been translated above were sent to Count Brunnow, Russian Ambassador in 
London, with a despatch from the Imperial Chancellor, dated 7th December 
1872, of which a translation is given below :— 

“Your Excellency has already received a copy of Lord Granville’s despatch of 17th 
October which Lord Loftus communicated to us by the order of his Government. It has 
reference to the affairs of Central Asia. 

“Before answering it, it is necessary to recall the course of our discussions with the 
English Cabinet on this question. 

“The two Governments were animated by an equal desire to prevent all cause of dissension 
between them in this part of Asia. They both wished to establish there an order of things 
which would insure peace and strengthen their friendly relations and good understanding. 
For this purpose they came to an agreement as to the expediency of allowing a certain inter- 
mediate zone to exist between their respective possessions which would preserve them from 
immediate contact with each other. As Afghanistan seemed to fulfil these conditions, it was 
settled that the two Governments should use all the influence which they possessed over 
the States in their neighbourhood so as to prevent all collision and encroachment on either side 
of this intermediate zone. 

“Tt only remained to trace the exact limits so that the understanding between the two 
Cabinets should be as complete in practice as it was in theory. 

“Then misunderstandings began. 

“The founder of the Afghan kingdom, Dost Mahomed Khan, had left after him a state 
of confusion which did not allow the acceptance, as a basis, of the extension of territory 
acquired from time to time by Afghanistan during his reign. 

“It was therefore agreed to deal only with those States which had formerly recognised 
the authority of Dost Mahomed, and which were still in actual possession of Shere Ali. 


“ Tt remained to establish this state of actual possession with the required exactness. 


“ For this purpose it was necessary to have local data, which neither of the two Govern- 
ments had acquired, regarding these distant and imperfectly known countries. 


: Park " to take advantage 
“ as settled that the Governor-General of Turkestan should be ordered 
of his ene te and relations with, the neighbouring Khanates to collect all the information 
which might illustrate the question and place the two aE, He ee a ee 
vi j This é will reme , 1s 

ini th a full knowledge of the subject. This, as Your Excellency t 
crit to Wie our discussjons with the English Cabinet had arrived. Conformably Ww 
tess decisions Aide-de-Camp General de Kauffmann, undertook what measures were possible 
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in proceeding with this preliminary investigation ; but the difficulty caused by distance, 
the extreme complication of the points requiring elucidation, the want of authentic 
gources of information, and the impossibility of a direct enquiry, prevented him from ful- 
filling this task with the promptitude which we, no less than Her Majesty’s Government, 
should have desired. Hence the delay mentioned in Lord Granville’s despatch. 


“ At the same time, as we have already observed, these delays are attributable to the serious 
attention which the Imperial Cabinet devoted to this affair. It would have been easy to have 
satisfied ourselves with information collected in a superficial manner and which would have 
become a source of misunderstanding ata later period. We preferred to study the question 
conscientiously, since the object was to lay down a solid and durable foundation for the political 
organisation of Central Asia, and for the friendly and good understanding which the two 
Governments intended mutually to establish upon that base for the present and for the future. 


“ At the beginning of the month of October last the Imperial Minister was in a position 
to announce to Lord Loftus and Your Excellency that the Councillor of State, M. Struve, who 
had been entrusted with these investigations, had just arrived at St. Petersburgh, and that as 
soon as the materials which he had collected had been elaborated, the result of them would be 
communicated to the Cabinet of London. It was while this work was being carried on that we 
received intelligence of Lord Granville’s despatch which informed us of the point at which 
Her Majesty’s Government thought fit to take up its position regarding the topics under 
discussion. 


“The Imperial Cabinet, preserving the same spirit of agreement which was established 
in principle between the two Governments, does not the less consider itself bound to transmit 
to the Government of Her Majesty the information gathered on the spot by the order of the 
Governor-General of Turkestan, and to show plainly the conclusions which appear to it to flow 
therefrom. Both these points will be found set out in the accompanying copy of an official 
despatch which the Aide-de-Camp, General Kauffmann, has just addressed to me and in the 
memorandum which is annexed thereto. 

“The question to be determined had two aspects— 


“J. To determine the state of actual possession as far as it is possible to determine it in 
those countries. 


“TI. While accepting the status quo as a basis, to seek to trace the best line of demarcation 
in order to fulfil the purpose of the actual discussions, z.¢., to remove as far as possible any 
cause of conflict or mutual encroachments between the neighbouring Khanates, and in conse- 
quence to guarantee that state of peace among them which the two Governments ought 
hereafter to cause to be respected, on the one side and on the other, by all the means of influence 
which they possess. Having in view this twofold arrangement of ideas on the subject, the 
issue of the examination which has been made is as follows :— 


“ First-—That as regards the north, the Amu Darya constitutes in fact the normal frontier 
of Afghanistan from the confluence of that river with the Kokcha to the point of Khoja Saleh. 
So far our duta were in agreement with the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
frontier mentioned seems to be the more rational, in that it leaves nv room for dispute on the 
part of those people who dwell on the borders of the Amu Darya. 


“ Second.—To the north-east the data which we have collected assign the confluence of that 
river with the Kokcha as the limit of the territory over which Shere Ali exercises an 
unquestioned and effective authority. Beyond that limit, and especially in regard to 
Badukshan and Wakhan, it has been impussible to lay hold of any traces of even a sem- 
blance of authority. The result of the investigations, taken as a whole, presents on 
the contrary numerous indications that these territories should be considered as independ- 
ent. In the communication from Her Majesty’s Government, which was made to us in 
the month of November last, we learn from Major Montgomerie that the Ameer of Cabul ‘has 
considerable authority in Badukshan, and that the Afehans helped Mahomed Shah to overthrow 
the Ameer or Chief of that country, Jehander Shah,’ but these acts themselves seem to show 
the real independence of Badukshan rather than its actual subjection to the Ameer of Cabul. 
The information collected by Mr. Struve and recorded in his memorandum confirm this conclu- 
sion. There are allusions, itis true, to some interference on the part of the Afghan Ameer in the 
internal quarrels of Badukshan and attempts to recover payment for his assistance by a sort of 
tribute, but the signs which in Asia accompany the exercise of sovereignty, that isto say, 
the presence in the country of Afghan officers and agents for the collection of taxes are not 
to be met with. The Chiefs of Badukshan always considered themselves, and have been 
considered by their neighbours, independent Chiefs. It follows from this that the most that 
can be admitted is that the Ameer of Cabul has tried several times to incorporate Baduk- 
sban with his dominions; that he has several times taken advantaze of civil dissensions to 
exercise an interference in the affairs of this country based on the proximity and superiority 


of his power, but that it is impossible to deduce from these facts the existence of an unques- 
tionable and effective sovereign authority. 


“As to Wakhan, that country appears, up to the present time, to h i 
out of the reach of all direct action by the Chiefs of Afghanistan, ee 
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“ Third.—It remains to enquire whether in this state of things, and considering theaim which 
we are endeavouring to inaugurate, z.e., the establishment in these : # 
under the guarantee of the two Governments, it is well to recognise the claims which the 
Ameer of Cabul _advances over Badukshan and Wakhan, and to include signi £0 countries 
within the territorial limits of Afghanistan. Such is not the opinion of the Aide i. Ci : 
General de Kauffmann, and the Imperial Cabinet has arrived at the same ponclinian, oe 


_ “Under the existing state of things there are no disputes between Badukshan and its 
neighbours, Bokhara bas no pretensions whatever to that country. The two States are 
besides, too weak, too much absorbed by their own affairs to seck quarrels. , 


countries of a lasting peace 


“England and Russia would only have to employ themselves in maintaining this state 
of peace between the Khanates, as well as between Afghanistan and Badukshan and the 
task would not seem to be beyond their power. But it would be quite otherwise én the da 
when the Ameer of Cabul extends his authority over Badukshan and Wakhan. He would find 
himself in immediate contact with Kashgar, Kokand, and Bokhara, from which he is now 
separated by those tio countries. It would from thenceforth be much more difficult to avoid 
the conflicts proceeding either from his ambition and the consciousness of his power, or from 
the jealousy of his neighbours, ; 


“The effect would be to lay down a very precarious foundation for the peace which is 
sought to be established in those countries, and to compromise the guarantee which the two 
Governments would be bound to afford. This combination would scem to us consequently 
to work directly against the aim which the two Governments pursued from the outset. 


“Tt seems to us much more in accordance with that aim to allow the present state of 
things to remain, Badukshan and Wakhan would thus form a barrier between the States to 
the north and those to the south of Central Asia, and that barrier, fortified by the combined 
action which England and Russia are in a position to exercise over those States which are 
accessible to their influence, would effectually prevent all dangerous contact, and, in our 
opinion, as far as possible insure the peace of those countries. 


 Fourth.—As to the boundary to be recognized as belonging to Afghanistan from Khoja 
Saleh, our information throws equal doubts upon the fact of actual possession by the Ameer 
of Cabul of the towns of Aktchi, Siripool, Maimena, Shibergan, and Andkoi, which it is 
proposed to include within the acknowledged limits of Afghanistan. 

“At the same time these territories being separated from Bokhara by deserts, their 
annexation to Afghan territory would not give rise to the dangerous contacts which we have 
mentioned on the north-east. It would not therefore present the same causes of embarrass- 
ment. If Her Majesty’s Government adheres to its opinion that it is desirable to include 
these territories within the bounds of the Afghan dominions, we will not insist on the principle 
laid down, i.¢., that we should recognize as part of Afghanistan only those portions which were 
under the dominion of Dost Mahomed Khan and which are at present under the actual rule of 
Shere Ali Khan. 

“In deference to the view of Her Majesty’s Government the Imperial Cabinet would be 
disposed to accede, as regards this part of the frontiers, to the line indicated in Lord Granville’s 
despatch. The above, M. Le Comte, is a recapitulation of the conclusions which we think can be 
drawn from the deta now in our possession. Be pleased to lay them before the Chief Secretary of 
State. In communicating them to Your Excellency our intention is not merely to redeem our 
promise. We ibink we are fulfilling the thought which from the outset has presided over the 
interchange of friendly sentiments established between the two Governments by seeking to 
solve in the most rational way a question which interests them equally.” 


[ Secret, March 1873, Nos. 28-30. ]} 


The reasons which induced the Russian Government to oppose so strenuously 
the recognition of Afghan sovereignty over Badukshan and Wakhan were 
explained in Lord Loftus’s despatch No. 370, dated 25th December 1872. There 
was some soreness felt at the manner in which the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government had been conveyed. Prince Gortchakoff in fact referred to 
Lord Granville’s despatch of 17th October 1872 (vide supra pages 1 and 2) as 
bearing the character of an ultimatum and as deciding a question which 
should have been the subject of a mutual agreement between the two Govern- 
ments. But the principal and ostensible objections to recognizing the boundary 
as indicated by Her Majesty's Government appeared to be— 


First.—Fears that the Ameer of Afghanistan would at once occupy 
Badukshan and Wakhan with the view of establishing his sovereign authority 


in those provinces. 
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Second.—Fears that the aggressive position of Wakhan might give the 
Ameer an appetite for conquest, and thus produce a collision which would be 
fatal to the peace and tranquillity of Central Asia. 

[Secret, March 1873, No. 73.] 


5. Discussion of the Russian correspondence regarding 
the Afghan boundary, 1872-73.—The Russian case, as stated in General 


Kauffmann’s memorandum and Prince Gortchakoff’s despatch, underwent con- 
siderable discussion in England. 


Mr. Mitchell, in a memorandum dated 16th December 1872, observed that 
Her Majesty's Government had taken a very decided step in their policy 
towards Russia. He considered that the statements made to the Russian 
Government regarding the limits of the Afghan dominions implied that Her 
Majesty's Government were morally, if not by distinct engagement, bound to 
assist the Ameer, directly or indirectly, in maintaining the integrity of the 
dominions thus defined, and he advised that having acknowledged the line of the 
Oxus as the boundary of Afghan-Lurkestan in the north, we should not submit 
our recognition to revision by Russia. 


[Secret, March 1873, No. 33.] 


Sir J. W. Kaye also wrote a memorandum, dated 31st December 1872, 
with special reference to the past history of Badukshan, from which he proved 
that although early in the current century the Province was independent, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan had for many years exercised rights of sovereignty over 
it. The country was conquered by Dost Mahomed in 1859, and though the 
Afghan Rulers thought it best to farm the revenues of Badukshan to the Meers 
of the Province, their claims to supremacy were not affected by this arrangement. 
Such being the case, to declare the independence of Badukshan would be to 
disturb the status quo. 

(Secret, March 1873, No. 42.] 


Sir Henry Rawlinson wrote the following memorandum on the same 
subject :— 

“The persistency with which Russia clings to the notion of securing the independence or 
quasi-independence of Badukshan is both remarkable and significant. ‘Ihe frontier settlement 
which she originally proposed, and has never altogether abandoned, was a neutral zone or a 
cluster of independent States of which Badukshan should be the nucleus, forming, as it were, 
a ‘buffer’ between the direct dependencies of the Russian and British Indian empire, and it 
was only in consequence of the determined opposition of the Viceroy, who protested that the 
establishment of a so-called neutral zone would cripple his own action, while it would impose 
no corresponding restraint upon Russia; that this scheme, which had reccived the approval of 
Lord Clarendon, was not proceeded with. It is, moreover, important to observe that the 
complete one-sidedness in detail of the Russian scheme of neutralization would have been fatal 
to its adoption by the Indian Government, even had it been unobjectionable in principle; for 
Russia proposed to detach from the Afghan domination three States south of the Oxus namely 
Balkh, Kunduz, aud Badukshan, while she did not propose to interfere with the throe eure: 
sponding States to the north of the river, namely, Shehr-i-Sebz, Hissar, and Kulab, which 
however, bore precisely the same political relation to the Crown of Bokhara which the three 
southern States bore to the Crown of Cabul. ‘To have accepted her proposition would have 
been, then, to have shut ourselves out from all access to the banks of the Oxus, to have im- 


poverished and disorganized Afghanistan, and to have brought Russian influence to the ver 
gates of Cabul. C 


“ Another ground which was taken up by Russia in regard to Baduks i 
though frequently disproved, was reiterated in a guarded saiauner both by M, ch ae 
and rie Westmann as recently as October 1871,  * * * * 
teferred to the supposed claims of Bokhara upon that province. H 
could have been employed after the Bokhara Auibasssdot at St. Poe ak he ines 
of Mr. Forsyth and M. de Stremounkoff, had distinctly repudiated the claim ol Sir 
A. Buchanan had felt himself authorized thereupon to telegraph to the Foreign Office that 
the ‘Ameer of Cabul’s right to Badukshan has been acknowledeed, bs oe 
it is difficult to understand. oy 


“ At any rate the argument about Bokhara may 


b onaider j 
abandoned, and a new ground bas been taken up. It yo @ Dow considered to be definitely 


said that if the main stream of the 
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Oxus, as proposed by us, be admitted to be the northern boundary of the Afghan territory, the 
Ameer of Cabul will be at once emboldened to realize his rights over Badukshan and Wakhan ; 
that he will oceupy these districts in force, and that his position will then be one of menace 
and danger to Russian interests. Being conterminous with the Bokharian district of Kulab, 
with the Kokand districts of Darwaz and Karategin, and with the Kashgarian district of 
Tashkurghan, it is feared that his aggressive passions will be aroused, and he will become so 
formidable and troublesome to his neighbours on the north and east as to compel the inter- 
ference of Russia. 


" The peace, in fact, of the valley of the Oxus will be compromised, and, in the remarkable 
words of General Kauffmann, ‘by touching to the north-east on the borders of the territory of 
se! Beg, he will be launched on a road that leads directly (doué droit) to a collision with 

ssia. 


“Now this is a most distorted and exaggerated view of the position. In the first place, 
the Ameer has no intention at present of sending fresh troops into Badukshan or in any way 
strengthening his position in that province for purposes of offence, and if he did ever manifest 
such an intention, he would he strongly counselled against it by us. In the next place, with 
regard to a contiguity of frontier developing an aggressive tendency, and increasing the 
chances of collision, it is to be observed that the Oxus does already form, and has formed 
for years, the boundary between Bokhara and Afghan-Turkestan for 300 miles from Khoja 
Saleh to the junction of the Kokcha without any such result cnsuing. Itis extraordinary that 
Russia should see no danger of collision along this extended line of frontier, where troops are 
already stationed in considerable numbers and where rich districts on either side invite atttack, 
and yet higher up the river from the junction of the Kokcha to the eastward, where population 
is sparse, where the country is so mountainous as to be almost inaccessible and so poor as to be 
not worth invading, and where, moreover, neither are there in the present, now are there likely 
to be in the future, any troops available for military operations, in this wild and desolate region, 
she should believe the prolongation of the natural Oxus frontier to be fraught with such serious 
consequences. As for Badukshan threatening Bokhara through Kulab, or threatening Kokand 
through Karategin and Darwaz, the idea is simply preposterous. The routes are so precipitous 
in these lines that even traders cannot pass to and fro, and further to the east the districts of 
Roshara, Shignan, and Shakh-derek shut in the Wakhan valley of the Oxus with an impreg- 
nable barrier to the north. 

“There is, however, one point in connection with the possession of Badukshan which may 
be of some consequence in the future, and which perhaps furnishes a clue to Russia’s persis- 
tency on the subject. Wakban has always been politically and geographically a dependency 
of Badukshan. It is a narrow but open valley forming the bed of the mainstream of the 
Oxus from the Badukshan hills to the sources of the great river on the high table-land of 
Pamir, and along this valley lies the only high road to commerce betiveen the west and cast 
of Central Asia. If the Amcer of Cabul holds Badukshan, he will always have a right of way 
for himself and his allies from the Oxus valley into China, but if his territories towards the 
east are to cease at the embouchure of the Kokcha river in the Oxus, then from that point to 
Yarkund the high road will naturally fall into the hands of the power which guides the 
destinies of Bokbara and Kokand. It must be remembered, too, that there is a high road 
conducting from Bokhara and Samarcand by Hissar to the ford over the Oxus at the confluence 
of the Kokcha, so that, if the Ameer of Cabul were shut out of Badukshan and Wakhan, 
Russia might have a complete and exclusive command of the great line of communication 
between Western Asia and China. Another important consideration connected with this 
subject refers to the communication with India. The natural high road which conducts from 
the plains of India to the great plateau of Chinese Turkestan, a road incomparably superior in 
every respect to the mountain track across Thibet, follows the Chitral valley from the Cabul 
tributary to the Indus and debouches on the valley of the Oxus in Wakhan, so that a foreign 
power in possession of Wakhan would not only command the great trade route from the west 
to the east of Central Asia, but would also hold the ‘ Gates of India.’ 

“Tt is thus evident that the arguments which are brought forward ostensibly by Russia 
to support her objections to the recognition of the Oxus boundary are of no foree, while the 
consideration which does in all probability really govern her policy, but which is carefully 
kept in the back ground, may involve results highly prejudicial to our interests. We have 
already, in advising Shere Ali Khan as to his relations with Bokhara and in vane pe 
against a violation of frontier, indicated the general limit which we assigu to his rule, an 
we caunot therefore now in mere deference to the importunity of Russia call upon ee 
relinquish rights which he has done nothing to forfeit. It is not pretended by us that a : as 
ever ruled over Badukshan in the same substantive way that he rules over Cabul and eau a 
Ever since Badukshun was conquered and annexed in 1859, it has been held as res ; oie 
Afghan kingdom, precisely upon the same tenure 1n which Bokhara has held i ne oo ying 
districts of Hissar and Kulab. The Lord Paramount in such cases appoints the ee er 
and receives tribute, and occasionally he exacts military service or sends an expedition 

Cc 
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enforce his authority, but he does not habitually interfere with the collection of the revenue 
or the administration of justice, or the executive functions of Government. Such is the 
present condition of Badukshan and Wakhan (the position, however, being somewhat com- 
plicated by the continued efforts of an Ex-Meer, Jehandar Shah, to create disorder), and such 
it will continue to be. It would hardly be prudent to enter into a definite engagement with 
Russia, nor would she have any right to demand such an engagement that the Ameer of Cabul 
should not send troops into Badukshan, since a hostile demonstration from Hissar and Kulab 
beyond the Oxus might render such a precaution necessary, but we could at any rate assure 
the Russian Government that in recognizing the main stream of the Oxus as the northern 
boundary of the Afghan dominions we did not intend to modify in any respect the present 
political condition of the province of Badukshan, and we might add that Shere Ali Khan 
assuredly entertained no designs of territorial aggrandizement and would be never likely to send 
troops to that remote portion of his kingdom except to repel invasion or to suppress 
rebellion. It may be as well too to remind the Russian authorities that we do not speak on 
Badukshan without book, or on the authority of interested parties such as those who supplied 
Mons. Struve with his information, but that in fact we are almost as well acquainted with the 
geography, the statistics, and the political condition of the province as with any portion of 
our Indian Empire. A British Agent, named Pundit Munphool, now employed in a highly 
responsible office at Bhawulpoor, having resided in Badukshan for some years, and a succession 
of native officers and travellers, amongst whom I may mention Abdul Majid, Mahomed Amin, 
Faiz Buksh, Ibrahim Khan, and Major Montgomery’s Mirza and Havildar, having recently 
visited the country and furnished independent and most elaborate reports on it. A glance, 
indeed, at two papers on Badukshan recently published by Colonel Yule, one in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, and the other as an introduction to the new edition of Wood’s Journey 
to the source of the Oxus, would satisfy the Russians that we are far in advance, as we 
ought naturally to be in regard to a region adjoining our own Indian frontier, of the second- 
hand and very hazy intelligence which seems to have been alone at General Kauffmann’s 
disposal. The practical conclusion at which I have arrived from a full consideration of the 
subject is that there is no particular object in obtaining the assent of Russia to the establish- 
ment of the Oxus from Khoja Saleh to Wood’s Lake as a line of demarcation between 
Afghanistan and the Usbeg Khanates. It is quite sufficient for our purpose of present repose 
and future security to have determined to our own satisfaction the line of this eastern 
Rubicon, and to have communicated our views to our Afghan allies, the parties most 
interested in the matter. If Russia thinks fit to accept the settlement, some formal 
compact, binding on the two European powers, might to a certain extent furnish a guarantee 
for the continuance of peace upon the Upper Oxus; but no such compactis necessary. If she 
declines to give in her adhesion, and stillimpugns the justice of our decision, it will be 
sufficient to point out that the claim of Bokhara or Kokand to Badukshan or any of its depen- 
dencies south of the Oxus being definitively abandoned, as it has been, she (Russia) has no locus 
standi in the further consideration of the question. The regulation, indecd, or rectification of 
the frontiers of a neighbour and ally, such as Cabul is to India, is a domestic affair and does 
not admit of foreign interference. In fact Russia is no more entitled by her relations with the 
Uzbeg Khanates to question the ‘suzerain’ rights of Cabul over Badukshan and Wakhan, 
than we should be entitled, as the friend of the Afghans, to question the ‘suzerain’ rights of 
Bokhara and Kokand over Kulab, Ab-i-Germ, Karategin, and Darwaz; and as it is certain that 
she would resent any such interference upon our part, we may very properly, and without any 
imputation of unfriendly motives, resist a like pretension upon her part. 

“T think that we should answer the Russian letter with all possible courtesy, disclaiming 
any intention of giving offence by our former communication and explaining that our dry 
recapitulation of names in that document was not meant as an ‘ultimatum,’ but simply as a 
geographical delineation of the boundary which in our view actually at the present time 
enclosed the Afghan dominions, and was thus entitled to a public recognition; but I am at 
the same time clearly of opinion that, in the interests of India, we should not recede in any 
way from the position we have taken up as to the right of Cabul to a ‘suzerainty’ over 
Badukshan and its dependencies. We must remember, indeed, that not only is it essential 
to the maintenance of public order and confidence in India that Russian influence should be 
kept beyond the Oxus, but that it is of equal importance to the success of our frontier 


policy to avoid the risk of offending our Afghan ally by any seeming desertion of his cause 
or lukewarmness in supporting his rights.” 


{Seeret, March 1873, No. 43.] 

Sir Robert Montgomery also recorded his opinion that there should be no 
hesitation or receding from the decision which had been arrived at in the pre- 
vious October. He said that he was Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in 
1859 when Dost Mahomed reconquered Balkh and its dependencies cis-Oxus, 
There never was any question as to Badukshan forming a portion of those 
conquests ; and they had been maintained by the Afghans ever since, 


a et 
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6. Count Schouvaloff’s mission to London in January 
1873. Friendly sentiments of the Emperor of Russia on the 
Afghan boundary question—While this discussion was going on 
Count Schouvaloff, who had been deputed by the Emperor of Russia on a special 
mission to Her Majesty’s Government, arrived in London. The assurances 
with which he was charged on the subject of the Afehan boundary question 
were of a satisfactory character :— i 


“The Emperor knew of no questions in Central Asia which could affect. the good under- 
standing between the two countries. It was true that no agreement had been come to as to 
some of the details of the arrangement concluded by Lord Clarendon and Prince Gortchakoff 
on the basis of Mr. Forsyth’s recommendation as to the boundaries of Afghanistan, but the 
question could not be a cause to ruffle the good relations between the two countries, His Im- 
perial Majesty had agreed to almost everything that we had asked. ‘There remained only the 
point regarding the provinces of Badukshan and Wakhan; there might be arguments used 
respectively by the departments of each Government, but the Emperor was of opinion that such 
a question ougit not to be a cause of difference between the two countries, and His Imperial 
Majesty was determined that it should not be so. 


_ _ “He was the more inclined to carry out this determination in consequence of His Ma- 
jesty’s belief in the conciliatory policy of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


Lord Granville took advantage of this favourable turn in affairs to impress 
upon the India Office the expediency of at once restating in civil and courteous 
terms the grounds on which Her Majesty's Government adhered to the views 
previously expressed by them. 


7. The Duke of Argyll maintains the views previously 
expressed regarding the status of Badukshan.—Accordingly the 
Duke of Argyll caused the Foreign Office to be addressed in a despatch dated 
15th January 1873. After dwelling with satisfaction on the friendliness of the 
Russian Government, and noting that the status of Badukshan was the only 
point on which the two Governments differed, the writer proceeded :— 


“The Imperial Government contend that the province of Badukshan and its dependency, 
not having been formally incorporated into the territories of the Ameer, is not legitimately any 
portion of the Afghan empire. On this point I am directed by the Duke of Argyll to observe 
that the Ameer of Cabul having attained by conquest the sovereignty of Badukshan, having 
received in the most formal manner the submission of the Chiefs and people of that province, 
had the right to impose upon it such form of government as he might think best adapted to 
the position of affairs at the time. He appointed a local Governor, and he consented experi- 
mentally to receive a fixed portion of the revenues of the country instead of taking upon 
himself the general financial and other administration of the province. But His Highness 
expressly reserved to himself the right of reconsidering this arrangement, which, in the first 
* See page 123 of Wynne’s Memorandumon Af- instance, was made only for one year,* of at any 

ghanistan affairs (1871). time subjecting Badukshan to the direct Govern- 
ment of Cabul, and of amalgamating the revenues with the general revenues of the empire. 
Adverting to these circumstances, the Duke of Argyll directs me to observe that he cannot 
perceive in them anything to weaken the claims of the Ameer Shere Ali to the absolute sovor- 
eiguty of Badukshan. The conquest was complete. The submission was complete. And it 
cannot be reasonably urged that any experimental form of administration, which His Highness, 
with the acknowledged right of sovereignty, might think fit to impose, could possibly discon- 
nect Badukshan from the general territories south of the Oxus, the sovereignty of which the 
Russian Government have unhesitatingly recognized as belonging to the Ameer of Cabul. 


“Tam further instructed to request that, whilst laying the views of the Duke of Argyll, 
before Lord Granville, you will inform His Lordship that there can be no 
Badukshan as part of the Afghan dominions, without 
of the Indian Government, aud that, therefore, His Grace 
for Foreign Affairs, in any further discussions with the 
ll firmly maintain this position and show that in main- 
eck only, in the words of the Government of the 
departure from which might cause serious complications 


in the above sense, or 
departure from the recognition of 
seriously compromising the good faith 
trusts that the Secretary of State 
officers of the Russian Government, wi 
taining it Her Majesty’s Government s 
Czar, to recognize the status quo, any 
embarrassing to both Governments.” 
[Secret, March 1873, Nos. 39-41.] 
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8. Final statement of the views of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in respect to the relations between Cabul and the 
Provinces of Badukshan and Wakhan, 25th January 1873.— 


On receipt of the foregoing despatch and of its continuation dated 25th J anuary 
1873, in which the Duke of Argyll represented the importance of making it 
plain to Prince Gortchakoff that Her Majesty’s Indian Governinent had recog- 
nized the claim of the Ameer of Cabul to the sovereignty of Badukshan and 
Wakhan as a right, and as a sovereignty already established, Lord Granville 
announced to Her Majesty's Ambassador at St. Petersburgh the conclusions 
at which Her Majesty’s Government had arrived. The Foreign Office despatch 
dated 25th January 1873 explained the relations between Badukshan and Cabul, 
as stated in the India Office letter of the 15th idem, and then proceeded :— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have not failed to notice in portions of the statement of the 
Russian Government to which I am now replying, that its objection to admitting Badukshan 
and Wakban to be under the sovereignty of Shere Ali is rested in part on an expressed appre- 
hension, lest their incorporation with the remainder of Afghanistan should tend to disturb the 
peace of Central Asia, and specifically should operate as an encouragement to the Ameer to 
extend his possessions at the expense of the neighbouring countries. I alluded in my despatch 
of the 17th of October to the success which had attended the recommendations made to the 
Ameer by the Indian Government to adopt the policy which had produced the most beneficial 
results in the establishment of peace in countries where it had long been unknown, and Her 
Majesty’s Government see no reason to suppose that similar results would not follow on the 
like recommendations. Her Majesty’s Government will not fail to impress upon the Ameer 
in the strongest terms the advantages which are given to him in the recognition by Great 
Britain and Russia of the boundaries which he claims, and of the consequent obligation upon 
him to abstain from any aggression on his part, and Her Majesty’s Government will continue 
to exercise their influence in the same direction. 


“They however cannot but feel that if Badukshan and Wakhan, which they consider the 
Ameer justly to deem to be part of his territories, were to be assumed by England or Russia, 
or by one or either of them, to be wholly independent of his authority, the Ameer might be 
tempted to assert his claims by arms, that, perhaps, in that case Bokhara might seek an 
opportunity of acquiring districts too weak of themselves to resist the Afghan State, and that thus 
the peace of Central Asia would be disturbed, and occasion given for questions between Great 
Britain and Russia, which it is on every account so desirable to avoid, and which Her Majesty’s 
Government feel sure would be as distasteful to the Imperial Government as to themselves. 


“Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, most earnestly hope that the Imperial Government, 
weighing these considerations dispassionately, will agree with them that the best course to be 
pursued would be that both powers should concur in recognizing Shere Ali’s claims, as stated in 
my despatch of 17th October, and by so doing put an end to the wild speculations, so caleu- 
lated to disturb the minds of Asiatic races, that there is some marked disagreement between 
England and. Russia on which they may build hopes of carrying out their border feuds for 
purposes of self aggrandizement.” 


(Secret, Murch 1873, No. 71.] 


9. The Russian Government accepts the position of 
Afghanistan as defined by England.—The alacrity with which Lord 
Granville’s final despatch was answered by the Russian Government seemed to 
indicate a foregone conclusion that, if the British Government persisted in their 
views, no further opposition would be offered on the part of Russia. Prince 
Gortchakoff addressed Count Brunnow in a despatch of 19th-31st January 1873, 
of which the following is a close translation :— 


“Lord A. Loftus has communicated to me the reply of the Chief Secretary of State of 
Her Britannic Majesty to our despatch on Central Asia dated 7th-19th December. I annex 
hereto a copy of that document. We observe with satisfaction that the English Cabinet conti- 
nues to pursue in these latitudes the same end which we pursue,—namely, that of securing 
peace and as far as possible tranquillity. 


“The difference of opinion between us had reference to the boundaries assigned to the 
dominions of Shere Ali. 


“The English Cabinet includes within them Badukshan and Wakhan, which, according 
to our views, enjoyed a certain independence. Having regard to the difficulty of establishing in 
all its lights and shades (dans toutes ses nuances) the reality of these distant latitudes, as well 
as the greater facility which the British Government enjoys of collecting precise information, 
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and especially having regard to the desire not to give to this question of detail a greater 


importance than it admits, we do not refuse to recognize the English line of demarcation. 


“We are the more disposed to this act of courtesy seeing that the 
undertakes to usc all its influence over Shere Ali in order to keep him in a peaceful attitude and 
to insist upon an abandonment on his part of all aggression or ulterior conquest. That influence 
is incontestable. It rests not merely upon the material and moral ascendancy of Encland, but 
also upon the subsidies for which Shere Ali is indebted to her, We are able, henceforth 
to seein it a real guarantee for the preservation of peace.” 


[ Secret, Marck 1873, No, 288. ] 


nglish Government 


10. The Indian Government communicates to the Ameer 


of Cabul the issue of the negotiations respecting the confines 
of his dominions.—It now became necessary to communicate to the Ameer 
of Cabul the issue of the negotiations regarding the northern confines of His 
Highness’ dominions. This was done through the Government of the Punjab 
in despatch No. 562P., dated 22nd March 1873. His Highness was reminded 
of the peaceful assurances given from time to time by the Russian Government in 
respect to the territories in his possession. He was told that the views of the 
British Government regarding those territories had been accepted and then the 
despatch proceeded :— 


“ Having now received the official pledges of the Russian Government to recognize the 
Amcer’s possessions, His Excellency in Council trusts that His Highness will be enabled to 
devote his undisturbed attention to the consolidation and improvement of his internal Govern- 
ment. In accordance with the advice given to him by Lord Mayo, the Amcer bas more than 
once expressed his determination to abstain from interference in the affairs of States and tribes 
beyond the borders of Afghanistan, and has issued stringent instructions to bis frontier officers 
to commit no aggressions on neighbouring powers. Her Majesty’s Government have therefore 
felt no hesitation in undertaking to use their influence to impress upon His Highness the 
importance of maintaining this peaceful attitude and of allowing no considerations to tempt 
him to entertain any designs of conquest or aggression beyond the country described in 
Lord Granville’s letter* of 17th October 1872. 
The Russian Government have, as His Highness 
was informed in Lord Mayo’s letter of 24tht June 
1870, undertaken on their part to use their best endeavours to restrain the States over which 
they have any influence from transgressing the limits of Afghan territory.” 


The action of the Indian Government was reported to the Secretary of 
State in despatch No. 33, dated 28th March 18738, from which the following is 
an extract :— 

“ We have not failed to counsel His Highness Ameer Shere Ali to persevere in the 
peaceful policy which, in accordance with the advice formerly given him by Lord Mayo, he 
has adopted, and has enjoined the Governor of his Turkestan frontier to observe. So far as 
our advice and influence will avail, we shall be ever ready to exert them for thisend. We 
understand that the result of the late correspondence is that the Russian Government have 
agreed to co-operate with us in our endeavour to establish and maintain peace in Central Asia 
by impressing a similar policy on those States and tribes beyond the limits of Afghanistan 
which come within the sphere of Russian influence or control. Relying therefore on the friendly 

assurances again given by Prince Gortchakoff 
az Sopra pee a in his despatcht of 19th-3lst January 1873 a 

ranquillity in Central Asia are the objects which Russia in common wit 
Ea costes fe pares, we look with confidence to the fulfilment of the promises given 
by the Russian Government in 1869, to which we 
§ See particularly despatch No. 27, dated 20th jaye so often referred in former despatches.§ 
May 1870 (pages 56 to 57, Mr. Wynne’s Précis.) We confidently expect that while on the one bund 
are exerted to dissuade the Ameer from aggression, Russia, on the other hand, 
will ey her good offices to restrain the States of Central Asia within her influence 


from transgressing their proper limits. 
[Secret, March 1873, No. 290.] 


® Supra pages 1 and 2. 
+ Vide pages 139-141, Cabul Précis. 


ll. Views taken by the parties concerned as to the nature 
: — ing thus brought the summary 

of the arrangements concluded.— Having 1g 
of the eee eoniebe: down to the acceptance by the Russian Government of 
the Afghan boundary as described in Lord Granville’s despatch of 17th Octo- 
ber 1872, it will be convenient now to shew how the settlement of this question 


has been viewed and understood by the parties concerned. : 
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And, first, in respect to the interpretation put upon the arrangements 
shortly after their conclusion by Her Majesty’s Government, this will be learnt 
from the following extract from a speech of the Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, 
in the course of a Debate on Central Asian affairs which took place in the 
House of Commons on the 22nd April 1873. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 22nd Aprit 1873, as to England’s responsibility in reference to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. 


“The correspondence (regarding the Afghan boundary) proceeded on the assumption that in 
Asian two powers, such as Russia and England, naturally stood in the position of relative 
superiority to Asiatic States to which they were respectively conterminous. It assumed that 
a certain influence would flow from these superior powers, perhaps insensibly, and affect. the 
Asiatic powers. The correspondence referred entirely to exercise of that influence and their 
geographical limits. So viewed, the correspondence contained three things. It contained a 
negative engagement on the part of Russia which was perfectly distinct, and was deseribed in a 
few words by Prince Gortehakoff, who stated that the Russian Emperor looked on Afghanistan 
as completely outside the sphere within which Russia would be called upon to exercise her 
influence. ‘hen as to the boundary of Afghanistan, there was considerable difference of 
opinion, but after careful investigation Russia, in a manner for which it was entitled to every 
eredit, acceded to the British view as probably founded on more copious and accurate inform- 
ation than had been within its power to obtain. An understanding sufficient for all practical 
purposes had thus been arrived at as to the actual frontier of Afghanistan. The third point 
was the engagement entered into by ourselves. He entirely agreed in the remarks made on 
the propriety of promoting in Afghanistan, as the best of al! bulwarks, a state of things 
which would make the people contented and prosperous; but he saw no cause for the appre- 
hension expressed as to. the extent of our obligations. England had undertaken to impress on 
the Ameer in the strongest terms his obligation, in consideration of Russian recognition of 
his boundaries, to refrain from any aggression, and to continue to exercise our influence in this 
direction. Russia naturally attached value to this undertaking, and he would not extenuate 
its import. Prince Gortchakoff had given his own version of it, in which he spoke of 
England as engaging to use its influence with the Ameer to maintain a peaceful attitude, and 
to give up all measures of aggression of further conquest. Even if Prince Gortchakoff had 
placed the construction on our engagement that it bound us to coerce the Ameer and become 
responsible for his conduct, we should not be bound by this, unless it were a construction 
flouted in our face, in which case we should have been called upon to repndiate it; but Prince 
Gortchakoff had done nothing of the kind; the fact that the argument turned entirely on the 
use of the word influence showed that moral influence was meant, not an engagement to use 
force; and he believed the French version was even more satisfactory than the English on this 
point, the word “insist” being more capable of the construction of physical force in English 
than as it stood in the French version. The engagement referred solely to the moral influence 
necessarily possessed by England and Russia in the East, Russia engaging to abstain from any 
attempt to exercise it in Afghanistan, and England engagirg to exercise it for a pacific 
purpose. He did not believe any doubt had arisen or could arise between the parties con- 
eerned as to the meaning of the engagement.” 


12. Views of the Indian Government as-to the obligations 
undertaken by Russia and England consequent on the con- 
clusion of the negotiations regarding the Afghan boundary. 
Despatch, 30th June 1873.—The Manne in whieh the Government ve 
India received and gave effect to the communications which had reached them 
on the subject of the negotiations with Russia has been briefly described in the 
papers quoted supra on page 13. It was felt to be necessary, however, in order 
to avoid the risk of future misunderstandings, to explain at length the Indian 
view of the policy which had been agreed upon between the two countries, 
and the following despatch giving a summary of the most important points in 
the discussion and explaining the obligations which the Indian Government 
acknowledged to have devolved on them was sent to the Secretary of State 
on 30th June 1873 :— 


“2. To advert shortly to the gencral 
Russian Government in Central Asia, 
the following language :— 


policy which has heen pursued of late years hy the 
our opinion is still that which we expressed in 1869 in 


“«We by no means share in the exaggerated apprebe 
to the danger to British rule in India which may arise 
in those countries lying to the south and east of her eno 


nsions expressed in many quarters as 
from an extension of Russian influence 
Tmous possessions in Asia. 
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“« We believe that the influence of a civilized European power over wild and savage tribes 
cannot be otherwise than beneficial. 


“We would therefore heartily assist in establishing a frank and clear understanding with 
Russia as to the relative position of British and Russian interests in Asia.’ : 


“ In accordance with these principles, therefore, we suggested that, as it was for the interests 
of both countries that a wide border of independent States shouhl exist between the British 
and Russian fronticrs, it would be desirable that Russia should be invited to adopt the same 
policy with regard to the independent States which come under her legitimate influence as we 
have pursued with regard to Afghanistan and the independent States within our influence. 
The friendly interchange of communications between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Russian Government which se propose to review in this despatch appears to us to have estab- 
lished results entirely in accordance witb the sentiments we have heretofore expressed. 


_ 3. It is unnecessary for us to advert toany occurrences previous to the communications 
which are contained in the papers recently Jaid before Parliament, commencing with the letter 
addressed by the Earl of Clarendon to Sir A. Buchanan on the 27th of March 1869. 


“ Lord Clarendon, shortly before the date of that letter, in several conversations with 
Baron Brunnow, recommended the ‘recognition of some territory as neutral between the 
possessions of England and Russia, which should be the limit of those possessions, and which 
should be scrupulously respected by both powers.’ 


“Prince Gortchakoff, to whom Baron Brunnow had communicated Lord Clarendon’s 

To Baron Brunnow, 24th February, 7th March suggestions, replied that the idea of maintaining 

between the possessions of the two Empires in 

Asia ‘a zone to preserve them from any contact’ had always been shared by the Emperor, 

and authorized Baron Brunnow to ‘repeat to Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 

State the positive assurance that His Imperial Majesty looks upon Afghanistan as completely 

outside the sphere within which Russia may be called upon to exercise her influence. No 

intervention or interference whatever, opposed to the independence of that State, enters into 

his intentions,’ 

4, Lord Clarendon answered, after expressing the thanks of Her Majesty’s Government 

s for the friendly feelings which had prompted Prince 

Aa Me, Rabid Pee Pe LOG Gortchakoff’s communication, that the Secretary 

of State for India, having consulted those Members of his Council who were well acquainted 

with the countries in question, had arrived at a decided opinion that Afghanistan would not 

fulfil those conditions of a neutral territory that it was the object of the two Governments to 

establish, and that it was, therefore, thought advisable to propose that the Upper Oxus should 
be the boundary line which neither Power should permit its forces to cross. 

“5. In the autumn of 1869 an interview took place eee ae pees ine Gon 

‘ . chakow and Lord Clarendon, at which the subjec 

ase nee eo eee was further discussed. On the one hand, "he 

Pri d that ‘the Emperor considered, and he entirely shared His Majesty’s opinion, 

hoo territory was Pension of weakness, and that Russia had no intention of go- 

ing further south,’ and that it was the desire of the Emperor uot to retain Samarkand. On 

the other, Lord Clarendon explained that the relations between the Government of India 

and the Ameer of Afghanistan had been entered into solely with the object of enabling bim to 

maintain that order in Afghanistan which was of importance to the neighbouring possessions 

of Great Britain,—had no reference to the advances of Russia in Central Asia,—and evinzed 


no hostile disposition towards Russia. . 
“6, In the latter part of the year 1869 the presence of Mr. Douglas Forsyth at 
; St. Petersburgh afforded an opportunity for a more 
Sir A. Buchanan to the Earl of Clarendon, 61) disonssion of the proposals which were under 


Nate Foreyth ‘to Si A. Buchanan, November 2nd, the consideration of the two Governments. 


1869. 
«The subject of the influence which 
respectively over the States on their frontiers 


should be exercised by Russia and Great Britain 
was frankly entered into, andit was agreed that 
beyond the Timit of the provinces whith the Ager the gil offces of England shoul be 
ae e en Tall thou of meyressiony = and that, similarly, Russia should 
cxerciss all hei influence to restrain Bokhara from transgressing the limits of Afghan territory. 

“7, Prince Gortchakow expressed his opinion ss ae ee on eae . eee 

: i i 0 e er : 

sea ft ee tence ey eee siete India aver the Ameer of Afghanistan was 
fs ae that of Rasa over Bokbara, but admitting ‘that to be a mere question of Ee 
gtcaner Sere ‘cipate much difficulty in inducing the Ruler of Bokbara to abstain 
Se Se He felt assured that the advice of Russia to the 


ogressi eainst Afghanistan. 
Khan eerChokand to five in peace with his neighbours would be followed. He stated that he 
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saw no objection to English officers visiting Cabul, though he agreed with the Earl of Mayo 
that Russian Agents should not do so. 
“ With regard to Kashgaria or Yarkund, in which country the Atalik Ghazee had recently 
established a Government, Prince Gortchakow 
i oa ee to the Earl of Clarendon, observed to Sir A. Buchanan that the Atalik 
eve , ; Ghazee had nothing to fear from Russia, but as the 
Russian Government had no relations with him, and the Government of India appeared to have 
had dealings with him, ‘ you can assure him, on my authority, that Russia has no hostile in- 
tentions towards him or any desire to make conquests in his territories.’ 


“ Prince Gortchakow, on the conclusion of these communications, requested Sir A. Buch. 
anan to tell Lord Clarendon that ‘as both Governments are free from all arricres-nensées, 
ambitious views, or unfriendly feelings towards each other, the more fully and frankly all ques- 
tions connected with Central Asia are discussed between them, the more effectually will the 
‘mists’ be blown away which, through the misrepresentations of over-zealous subordinate agents 
may, at any time, hang over them.’ 


“ Lord Clarendon, in reply, requested Sir A. Buchanan to state to Prince Gortchakow ‘ that 

Lord Clarendon to Sir A. Buchanan, November Her Majesty’s Government entirely reciprocate 

10th, 1869. these opinions, and will act upon them without 

reserve and in a spirit of confidence, being assured that such a course is best calculated to pro- 

mote the entirely good understanding with Russia which we are so anxious to maintain upon 

the only matters upon which an apparent, though not necessary, divergence of interest: might 
lead to differences.’ 


“8, The general policy to be pursued by the two Governments was thus satisfactorily 
agreed upon. ‘The result of the communications that had passed was summarized as follows by 
Prince Gortchakow in his despatch to Count Brunnow of the 1st of November 1871 :— 


“ (a).—That the territory in the actual possession at the present moment of Shere Ali 
Prince Gortehakow to Count Brunnow, November Khan should be considered to constitute the limits 
let, 1871. of Afghanistan. 


“ (4).—That beyond these limits the Ameer should make no attempt to exercise any 
influence or interference, and that the English Government should do all in their power to res- 
train him from any attempts at aggression. 


“(c).—That for their part the Imperial Government should use all their influence to 
prevent any attack by the Ameer of Bokhara upon Afgl.an terntory. 


“These principles had been unreservedly accepted both by the Cabinet of London and the 
Governor-General of India. 


“9, There remained the settlement of the boundary of Afghanistan so as to embrace 
the provinces then held by the Ameer. 


“Some delay not unnaturally occurred in the settlement of the north-eastern and 
western portious of this boundary, for it required an investigation into the condition of 
countries little known either to the British or to the Russian authorities. Ultimately there 
was a difference of opinion between the two Governments upon the question whether 
Badukshan and Wakhan did or did not form part of the provinces held by the Ameer. It is 
only necessary for us again to express the satisfaction with which we have learnt from Prince 


Gortchakow’s letter to Count Brunnow of the ine January last that the Russian Gov- 
ernment finally agreed to accept the views of Her Majesty’s Government upon the question, 
and we regard this asa proof of the desire of the Russian Government to avoid, as far as 
possible, any future elements of discord. 


“10. Notwithstanding, however, thatthe precise boundary of Afghanistan had remained 
unsettled from the end of the year 1869 until January last, the Government of India have 
been guided in their transactions with their Asiatic neighbours by the principles of policy 
which were agreed upon in 1869 between the two Governments. At the Umballa Durbar 
and on several other occasions the Ameer of Afghanistan was earnestly advised to commit 
no aggression on his neighbours. This advice was repeated with special reference to the 
differences then existing between the Ameer of Bokhara and his rebellious son and 
to the wish of Shere Ali Khan to annex Kirkee and Charjui.. Our influence was on these 
occasions exercised with success, and we had the satisfaction of being informed by Your Grace 
that our proceedings were considered by the Emperor of Russia as a gratifying proof of the 
good effects of the communications between Prince Gortchakow and Lord Clarendon at Heidel- 
berg, and of the determination of the two Governments to do everything in their power to 
promote peace in Central Asia. 

_“ We have also advised the Atalik Ghazee to abstain from interference in the political 
affairs and quarrels of neighbouring States. Our communications with him have been confined 
to the establishment of friendly relations, and in pursuance of negotiations which commenced 
some years ago we are now engaged in the conclusion of a Treaty of Trade and Commerce with 
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Yarkund. It is apparent from the language used b i i $i 

Buchanan in 1869, which is quoted in the 7th aseeiah en ek ee Yak aed 
not included by the Russian Government among the countries within the iniheiliate. oh OE 
Russian influence, and we do not consider that the recent conclusion of a commercial a ay bs 
Russia with Yarkund has substantiatly altered the position of that country ag secnnla Russa - 


“ We have declined to exercise any inter i i 
y interference in the affairs of q chi > 
appealed to more than once by Envoys from those countries, Seed oepene tena ben 
“11. On the other hand, the action of th i 
: e Russia ; j 
has been in accordance with thie same policy. na) onan Ore (eral Gevanione 


“In the beginning of 1870 apprehensions were entertained of a hostile movement on the 
Earl of Clarendon to Sir A. Buchanan, January part of the Ameer of Bokhara mpon Afghanistan, 


29th, 1870. and a rumour had reached India of a cont 

; Teac emplated 

et 2 clues to the Earl of Clarendon, attack on the territories of the Atalik Gliese by 
, the Khan of Khokand. Communications were ad- 


dressed to the Russian Government, and Prince Gortchakow repudiated the idea of the Ameer 
having the slightest ground for apprehension. Sir Andrew Buchanan then said— 


«<«That if it can be shown that the &mperor of Russia is following a simi i i 
y D a similar policy with 
the Government of India, and that the object of His Majesty’s policy is ‘to create a ie fron- 
tiers a series of influenced but not tributary or neutralized States, to secure to them national 
independence, and to put an end for ever to that state of conflict aud internal disturbance which 
has for ages prevailed in those regions, the interests of civilization will be strengthened and 
possibly permanently consolidated ; that the Viceroy had done all in his power to maintain 
peace on the frontier of Afghanistan, and that it therefore rests with the Government of the 
Emperor, by adopting the same course with regard to those countries which bound the Russian 
possessions in Central Asia as the Viceroy has taken towards Afghanistan, permanently to secure 
peace throughout their wide districts, which are influenced respectively by the Government of 
the Queen and that of His Imperial Majesty.’ 
“« M. Stremounkoff replied— 
“What you have read is our programme, and describes exactly what we desire, and are 
endeavouring to establish.’ 
“Subsequently Prince Gortchakow requested Sir A. Buchanan to assure Lord Clarendon 
: in the most positive manner that ‘the Russian 
a = rer as to Lord Clarendon, March 21st and Government lost no opportunity of impressing on 
the Khan of Bokhara their desire that he should 


abstain from all aggression on the territories of the Ameer of Cabul.” At the same time, the 
Emperor, in an interview which he accorded to Sir Andrew Buchanan, entirely confirmed this 


assurance. 

“12. General Kauffmann, during the same period, assured the Ameer of Afghanistan that 
he had given no encouragement to Abdool Rahman Khan, the nephew of the Ameer, who was 
residing as a refugee in Russian territory and was supposed to entertain designs upon the tran- 
quillity of Afghanistan. 

“ General Kauffmann’s language to the Ameer was as follows :— 

« ¢he Czar’s possessions in Turkestan do not border on the countries at present under 
we are separated by the Kbanate of Bokhara, whose Ameer, Seid Mozuffur, has 
concluded a peace with Russia, and is at present friendly towards and under the protection of 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. No collision or misunderstanding can therefore 
take place between us, though we ave distant neighbours, and we can and ought to live in peace 

I have no intention of interfering in the internal affairs of Afyhanistan, because, 


and concord. i 
on the one hand, you are under the protection of the English Government, who, as you are pro- 
bably aware, are friendly towards that of the Czar; and because, on the other hand, I do not 


perceive any interference on your part in the affairs of Bokhara.’ 

“13. The settlement of the boundaries of Afghanistan will render it more easy for the 
authorities of both nations to carry into practical effect the policy which has been agreed upon 
between the two Governments, and the public announcement of the agreement will, in our 
opinion, conduce to the preservation of peace in the countries concerned. At the same time, much 
will depend on the firm adherence to the policy of non-annexation both by England and Russia ; 
for we have good reason to believe that an advance of the Russian frontier towards that of 
Afghanistan would undoubtedly revive in that country the uneasiness which the frank avowal 
of the good understanding between Great Britain and Russia on the general question of Central 
Asian policy has done much to allay. 

“14, It is obvious, from the whole tenor of the communications between the two Govern- 
ments, that although the term ‘ neutral territory’ was originally used by the Karl of Claren- 
don, the idea has not been pursued in the subsequent negotiations, mainly owing, as it appears 
to us, to Prince Gortehakoff’s objections to the. adoption of the Upper Oxus as the a ms 
demarcation for a neutral ground. The expression originally used by Prince Gortchakoff, 
E 


your rule : 
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indeed,—‘ zine destinée & préserver les possessions des deux Empires en Asie de tout contact,’ 
—appears to us more accurately to express the condition in which both Governments desire to 
maintain the countries which intervene between their respective possessions in Asia. 


“15. Our opinion upon this subject was given to Her Majesty’s Government in the year 
1869; and we still think that the existence of a treaty which would limit and control the 
conduct of either of the two great Powers with regard to their immediate neighbours might 
prove a fertile source of dispute between thetwo Governments. It would be impossible to 
expect Russia to agrec to any such stipulations in regard to Khiva or Bokhara, and our rela- 
tions with Afghanistan are of a kind quite inconsistent with ‘neutrality’ in its strict sense. 


“16. As it is possible that the Russian Government are not in possession of full informa- 
tion with respect to the nature and scope of those relations, it may be advisable shortly to 
recapitulate them. 


“ The Earl of Mayo informed the Ameer of Afghanistan at Umballa, in the spring of 1869, 
that although the British Government did not desire to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan, yet, considering that the bonds of friendship between the Government of India 
and His Highness bad lately been more closely drawn than heretofore, we should endeavour, 
from time to time, by such means as circumstances migit require, to strengthen the Govern- 
ment of His Highness; and that we were willing to assist him with money, arms, ammunition, 
and in other ways, whenever we deemed it desirable to do so. The hands of the Government 
of India were left absolutely free as to the occasions on which, and the circumstances under 
which, such assistance was to be given to or withheld from the Ameer. He was given clearly 
to understand that the assistance then or hereafter to be given him was solely for the purpose 
of establishing a just and merciful as well as a strong Government in Afghanistan, and that 
the continuance of our support must always depend upon the pleasure of the Government of 
India. These explanations were accepted and approved by Your Grace as in all respects 
satisfactory and in accordance with the opinions and principles laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was distinctly explained to the Ameer that he was to receive no fixed subsidy 
from us, and asa matter of fact the only occasion on which, since the Umballa Durbar, His 
Highness has received assistance in money from us was in the spring of 1872 when we made 
him a present of two lakhs of rupees to assist him in carrying out certain reforms in his 
internal administration. It is probable that a further sum of money will now be supplied to 


him for the purpose of facilitating the peaceful settlement of the disputed boundary between 
Afghanistan and Persia in Seistan. 


“17. This statement will suffice to show the nature of our relations with Afghanistan. Our 
influence has been exercised with the Ameer to encourage him in the peaceful policy which he 
has hitherto pursued towards his neighbours, and we believe that it will in future be sufficient 
to secure that most desirable object. Indeed, we are confident that the Ameer himself will 
appreciate his obligation, in consideration of the recognition by Russia of the boundaries of 
his territory, to refrain from any aggression; but we have never desired to interfere with the 
independence of Afghanistan, and, therefore, we can undertake no further responsibility with 
regard to the action of the Ameer than to press upon him in case of need in the strongest 
manner our friendly advice, and to govern our relations towards him in accordance with the 


action he may take, in the same way as the Russian Government have engaged to act with 
regard to Bokhara. 


“18. Although we have abstained from entering into any treaty engagement to support 
the Ameer by British troops, in the event of Afghanistan being attacked from without, yet the 
complete independence of Afghanistan is so important to the interests of British India that the 
Government of India could not look upon an attack upon Afghanistan with indifference. So 
long as the Ameer continues, as he has hitherto done, to act in accordance with our advice in 
his relations with his neighbours, he would naturally look for material assistance from us; 
and circumstances might occur under which we should consider it incumbent upon us to 
recommend Her Majesty’s Government to render him such assistance. 


“19. The assurances given by the Russian Government of their determination not to 
interfere with Afghanistan have been clear and positive throughout the whole course of these 
negotiations. We unreservedly accept those assurances, and we are satisfied that this frank 


explanation of the position of the Government of India as regards Afghanistan will not be 
misinterpreted. 


“20. Both Powers have now publicly avowed their adherence to the policy of not further 
extending their territorial possessions in the southern portion of Central Asia. They have 
pledged themselves reciprocally that so far as their influence extends over the States lying 
between their respective frontiers, that influence will be exerted in the interests of the general 
peace to restrain those States from aggression upon each other. As regards Afghanistan, the 
boundary recently settled is to be the limit of the Ameer’s dominions; while, on the one hand, 
the Government of India are to use all the influence they possess with the Ameer to prevent 
him from transeressing that boundary, Russia will on her part use all her influence over 
Bokhara and the other States to which her influence extends to restrain them from aggressions 
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et 


on Afghanistan. Therefore, so lone 
2 _long as the Ameer confines hims 
defined, he need fear no molestation from Russia or the countries aie - eee ot 


“21, Should our general vi iati 
general view of the recent negotiations and of igati i 
, the obligat i 
cope nents devolve upon us receive the approval of Her Majesty’s FRE rs md 
euberet Wie’ a as sepatel might be communicated to the Russian Goicm ent ia 
nay with freedom and co i icati ith 
different countries whose interests are ae fore at creer hes ene ean tne 


‘ Po pee =o a ee ae He foregoing despatch was not communicated 
88 overnment. ord Granville considered it undesir 
ment. nv1 sirable to d 
or oy to Russia indirectly an intimation that any aggression b Shee 
on Afghanistan would be resisted by Great Britain with force of arms 
[Secret, December 1878, No. 238.] . 


13. Views of the Ameer of Afghanistan on the issue of the 


negotiations with Russia in respect to his boundaries. Causes 
of his dissatisfaction.—The party to the agreement most nearly concerned 
was the Ameer Shere Ali Khan of Cabul, and unfortunately he was by no 
means ina mood to accept without hesitation the assurances offered to him 
He was dissatisfied with the result of the Seistan arbitration (for which the 
Seistan Précis should be consulted), and moreover he had a deep-rooted suspi- 
cion that, whatever arrangement might be made, the intentions of Russia cas 
hostile to him. Thus in April 1873 he remarked to the Cabul Agent that as 
for the recently defined boundary of northern Afghanistan, whatever views 
the British Government might have entertained, great anxiety weighed on him 
day and night by reason of his fear that the juxta-position of boundaries with 
Russia would involve difficulty in making provision for the security of the 
borders in the interests of both Governments. He was therefore anxious to 
send an Agent, who should wait on the Viceroy and ascertain the real views of 


the British Government. 
[Secret, May 1874, No. 144.) 


The above statement was followed by another early in May more full and 
still more discontented. He informed the Cabul Agent that after the assur- 
ances given him that the Russians would not interfere with the dominions in 
his possession, he was at a loss to surmise what great difficulty had given rise to 
the renewal of the deliberations between the British and Russian Governments 
about the northern boundary of Afghanistan. His Highness continued :— 


“Tt cannot be concealed that it is impossible for the Russians to remain always firm in 
their negotiations. or instance, they could not remain firm in their engagements about the 
Crimea even for a short period. My anxiety, which I feel on account of the Russians, will 
never be removed unless the British Government adorns the Afghan Government with great 
assistance in money and ammunitions of war for the troops, and unless great aid is given for 
the construction of strong forts throughout the northern Afghan border. And, further, if 
an emergency arises for the Afghan Government to oppose the Russians, such opposition 
cannot take’ place without the co-operation of the disciplined troops of the British 
Government. Should the British Government desire that I should at once organize the 
Afghan troops, and make arrangements for the security of the border against the Russians 
on a favourable occasion, I think it is impossible to do so. No person has attained his object 
in this world immediately. It is plainly obligatory on the British Government to show their 
cordiality in this matter before anything happens. It is rather advisable that the British 
Goverument for its own and my satisfaction should set apart some property, either in India 
or in Europe, for my support, in order that if, which God forbid, a serious difficulty constrains 
me to quit Afghanistan, | may retire there with my family and children, and find both accom- 
modation and maintenance there, and after this reassurance I will work with zeal and high 
spirit day and night for the security of the border of Afghanistan, which is in truth the border 
of India, ‘Lime has approached very near when the Russians, after taking possession of Urgunj 
and Merve Shahjehan, will make communications for exercising some influence in my king- 
dom. Itisas clear as daylight that, as soon as the Russians will take possession of Merve Shah- 
uge in Badgees in Herat; and if they do not 


jeban, the Turkomans will necessarily take refu, ; 
desist from their misbehaviour, vzz., from causing injury to the Russians from time to time, the 


Russians will undoubtedly send messages to the Afghan Government that either the Turkomans 
should be prevented from aggression, or permission should be given to them (the Russians) to 


punish these hostile tribes. Under these circumstances, such difficulty will preset itself to me 
that even the British Government, with regard to the interests of the Afghan and English 
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Governments being identical, will have to adopt very serious measures for its removal. Kosheed 
Khan, Chief of Merve Shahjehan, has sent his son to me undoubtedly for this reason, that 
should the people of that territory be unable to oppose the Russians, the Afghan Government 
may not prevent them from secking shelter in Badgees. It is well known that if, in the event 
of the Turkomans being overcome by the Russians, they wish to come to Badgees, the Russians 
will not withhold themselves from going in pursuit of them.” 


[Secret, September 1873, No. 123.} 


Shortly after this came a letter from the Ameer written on the 22nd Ma 
1873, and stating that His Highness’ special Motamid, Noor Mahomed Shah, 
had been deputed to wait on His Excellency and to submit all that the Ameer 
had to make known regarding the welfare of the two States. 


14. Visit of the Cabul Envoy to Simla in July 1873. Ex- 
planation given him on the subject of the Afghan northern 


boundary question.—The Envoy from Afghanistan reached Simla in July 
1873, and there ensued conversations and discussions which are important and 
which will therefore now be summarized. The first interview took place on 
the 12th July. On this occasion the Viceroy, after recapitulating the points 
which had been gained by the recent negotiations, observed that 

“the British Government would be prepared to use their best endeavours to maintain the 
frontier intact so long as the Ameer or the Ruler of Afghanistan follows their advice 
as regards his external relations, and abstains from encroachment and aggression on his 
neighbours. If, for example, troubles should arise andthe boundary in question were violated 
by neighbouring countries or by any tribes under Russian influence, the natural course would be 
for the Ameer to refer to the British Government, and every effort would be made by that Gov. 
ernment to bring about a satisfactory settlement. ......... The influence proposed to be 
exercised by the British Government referred to the external relations of Afghanistan alone, 
and ......... no interference was contemplated in the internal affairs of that kingdom. ‘The 
Ameer must be well aware that occupying as Afghanistan does an intervening position 
between the British and Russian dominions, it was important for the: interests of India 
that she should be both a strong and an independent State. 

“Tf, in the event of any aggression from without, British influence were invoked and failed 
by negotiation to effect a satisfactory settlement, it was probable that the British Government 
would in that case afford the Ruler of Afghanistan material assistance in repelling an invader. 
Such assistance would of course be conditional on the Ameer following the advice of the 
British Government and having himself abstained from aggression.” 


15. Her Majesty’s Government had previously enjoined 
caution in promising the Ameer material aid.—lt should be 
here remarked that Her Majesty's Government had previously enjoined upon 
the Government of India great caution in promising the Ameer material assist- 
ance. On 27th June the Viceroy had telegraphed to the Secretary of State 
quoting the 18th paragraph of despatch subsequently issued on 30th June, vide 
supra page 18, and stating that it was proposed to inform the Cabul Envoy 
of the sense of that paragraph. 

The Secretary of State answered by telegraph on 1st July :— 

_ “ Ido not object to the general sense of the paragraph which you quote as a communica- 
tion to Russia from the Foreign Office, but great caution is necessary in assuring Ameer of 


material assistance, which may raise undue and unfounded expectations: he already shows 
symptome of claiming more than we may wish to give.” 


16. Apprehensions of Russia by Afghanistan as stated by 
the Cabul Envoy, 12th July 1873.—The Cabul Envoy assured the 
Viceroy that the Ameer as well as the people of Afghanistan were fully aware 
that the imfluence of the British Government would be exercised solely in the 
interests of Afghanistan, and that no interference in the internal affairs of that 
kingdom was to be anticipated. The rapid advances made by the Russians 
in Central Asia had aroused the gravest apprehensions in the minds of the 
people of Afghanistan. Whatever specific assurances the Russians might give, 
and however often these might be repeated, the people of Afghanistan could 
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place no confidence in them, and would never rest satisfied unless they were 
assured of the aid of the British Government. 


[Secret, September 1873, No. 125.] 


17. Interview between His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Cabul Envoy, 30th July 1873. Internal affairs of Afghanistan 
not to be interfered with. Case of external aggression con- 
sidered. Policy to be pursued by Ameer towards the Turko- 
mans.—The second interview between His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Cabul Envoy took place on the 30th July 1873. The following is the official 
record of the conversation which ensued :— 


The Envoy said that on perusal of the correspondence between the Russian 
and English Governments, translations of which had been furnished to him, he 
had noted two points which might give rise to question in Afghanistan, and 
which it would be advisable to explain in the paper containing the result of the 
present communications of which he would be the bearer to the Ameer. These 
points were as follows :— 


(a.) From the passage marginally quoted, occurring in Earl Granville’s 
* As they (ie., the British Government) consider despatch of the 17th October 1872, It 
it of importance both for the waintenance of peace appeared that the object of the correspond- 
and tranquillity in Central Asia, &c., &c.” ence between the English anid Busan 
Governments was to secure peace and tranquillity in Central Asia. If at any 
time fault should be found with the internal condition of Afghanistan by a 
foreign power, and if it should be asserted that these terms ‘* peace and tran- 
quillity” were not appropriate to it, there was room for apprehension that this 
might be held to constitute a condition of affairs that would invalidate the 
arrangement entered into between Russia and England. The Envoy, therefore, 
wished it to be clearly explained that the Afghan Government should be 
allowed to follow its own laws and customs in its own territories ; that the 
internal administration of the States on both sides of the frontier should be 
free from interference; and that the expression alluded to had no reference to 
the internal condition of these countries. 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied that there could be no doubt whatever 
that the words “ peace and tranquillity” referred to the external relations of the 
countries concerned, and that the absence of these conditions in the internal 
economy of those countries could not in any way invalidate the arrangements. 
His Excellency had no doubt that in the letter to the Ameer, of which the 
Envoy would be the bearer, this point would be satisfactorily disposed of. At 
the same time His Excellency observed that if any Russian subjects or other 
foreigners entering Afghanistan were subjected to molestation and denied 
protection through any fault of the Government of Afghanistan, it would be the 
duty of the Ameer to give redress and compensation in accordance with the usage 
of nations. His Excellency could say nothing which could give countenance to 
any neglect on the part of Afghanistan of the ordinary duties of every Govern- 
ment in respect to matters of this kind. The Envoy thereupon remarked that, 
as there were so many objections to the merchants of such great powers entering 
Afehanistan, and Afghariistan was unable to control their movements, the 
above conditions could apply only to such merchants as might enter Afghanistan 
with the Ameer’s permission given after due consideration. These would 
receive the same protection as other merchants have received up to the present 
day. His Excellency replied that his remarks had reference to merchants 
entering with the permission of the eae sacs ; pia 

r i 1 vi alluded was the confirmati 

(6) ‘ pneuetone ae aes 2 be Bohan of the claims of Afghanistan, 
igrtemee the ustian Govermnent, by an mention of which was made in the same 
PL ge archon he ik he ee a despatch from Lord Granville.* The 
Sink MsLare hecialt damaite to be his, ke.” Envoy was appreliensive that at some 


future time Bokhara might under pressure be induced to deny this confirmation 
F 
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and thus afford a ground for re-opening the question. The remedy against such 
a contingency would be a declaration that the arrangement arrived at was final, 
and that no further negotiation on the subject would take place. 


His Excellency the Viceroy replied that no subsequent denial by Bokhara 
could in any way affect the arrangement between the English and Russian Gov- 
ernments, and that this would be declared in the letter to be given to the 
Envoy. 


The Envoy next alluded to the absence of any distinct assurances on the 
part of Russia in the recent correspondence that no aggression would be made 
on Afghanistan. 


To this the Viceroy replied that the latter part of the correspondence 
between England and Russia was confined to the specific subject of the actual 
northern boundary of Afghanistan, and that such assurances would, therefore, 
have been out of place. As they had, however, been repeatedly given by Rus- 
sia before, and also in the commencement of the correspondence, they would be 
embodied in the final letter to the Ameer. 


Next the Envoy proceeded to state that whatever assurances were given by 
Russia, the Ameer and people of Afghanistan would rely only on definite 
promises of assistance given by the British Government. He had explained in 
detail to the Secretary the precise grounds for the apprehensions entertained by 
Afghanistan, and it was therefore unnecessary to enlarge on the subject. As- 
sistance was solicited by Afghanistan for two reasons: First, it was the expect- 
ation of the Ameer that the British Government would aid him with money 
and arms so that he might be enabled to strengthen his frontier against any 
possible future aggression. The request, said the Envoy, was based partly on 
the promises made by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, on the strength of which 
the Ameer had been induced to raise a large body of troops for the defence of 
his territories. 

With respect to these promises the Envoy appeared to be under the impres- 
sion that the British Government were pledged to comply with any request for 
assistance preferred by the Ameer. He professed unwillingness to press this point, 
but His Excellency the Viceroy deemed it desirable to refer to the correspond- 
ence in order to remove any incorrect impressions that he might entertain with 
regard to the promises of the British Government. After hearing the passages 
in the correspondence bearing on the subject, the Viceroy enquired of the 
Envoy whether he still held that the British Government were bound to comply 
with every request preferred by the Ameer. The Envoy replied to the extent 
that may be proper. Such being the case, His Excellency cbserved, that it 
was desirable that no doubt should exist on the subject, and that it must be 
distinctly understood that the British Government were to be the judges of the 
propriety of any request preferred by the Ameer. His Excellency proceeded 
to say that Lord Mayo had assured the Ameer that any representation he 
might make would ‘always be treated with consideration and respect,’ and 
His Excellency was quite prepared to maintain the policy of Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Mayo, and to entertain in a similar spirit the request now preferred. His 
Excellency said that the British Government were far from sharing the appre- 
hensions entertained by the Ameer of dangers from without, for they consi- 

dered that the result of the recent correspondence between England and 
Russia was to strengthen very materially the position of Afghanistan; but 
that, apart from these considerations, it was the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to see Afghanistan powerful. The request for present assistance would, 
therefore, be complied with to the extent which the British Government might 
consider appropriate to the present necessities of Afghanistan, and His Excel- 
lency invited the Envoy to see the Foreign Secretary again on the subject. 


Proceeding in the next place to the question of the assistance to be given 
to Afghanistan in case of actual aggression from without, the Envoy observed 
that at the previous interview His Excellency had said that if, in the event of 
any aggression from without, British influence were invoked and failed by 
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negotiation to effect a satisfactory settlement, it was probable that the British 
Government would in that case afford the Kuler of Afghanistan material assist. 
ance in repelling an invader. His Excellency had also said that such assist- 
ance would of course be conditional on the Ameer following .the advice of the 
British Government, and having himself abstained from aggression. Now the 
Ameer in expectation of the assistance of the British Government had up to 
the present time followed the advice of the Viceroy as regards abstinence from 
aggression, and in the event of assistance being given would continue to follow 
that policy, The Envoy continued that he had at an interview with the Secre- 
tary brought forward many arguments with regard to the proferred assistance 

showing how it would fail to convey sufficient reassurance. In the event of 
assistance being given to Afghanistan by the British Government, it should be 
in the form of a promise to assist that country with money and arms according 
to the circumstances of the case in the event of invasion, and if the Ameer 
should be unable to cope single-handed with an invader and should prefer a 
request for troops, the British Government should promise to despatch troops 
to his aid and withdraw them when the necessity for their employment is over. 


His Excellency the Viceroy replied that the British Government did not 
share the Ameer’s apprehensions, but that, as already mentioned in the previous 
conversation, it would be the duty of the Ameer, in case of any actual or 
threatened aggression, to refer the question to the British Government, who 
would endeavour by negotiation and by every means in their power to settle 
the matter and avert hostilities. It was not intended, by insisting on such 
previous reference to the British Government, to restrict or interfere with the 
power of the Ameer as an independent Ruler to take such steps as might be 
necessary to repel any aggression on his territories, but such reference was a 
preliminary and essential condition of the British Government assisting him. 
In such event should these endeavours of the British Government to bring 
about au amicable settlement prove fruitless, the British Government were pre- 
pared to assure the Ameer that they would afford him assistance in the shape of 
arms and money, and would also in case of necessity aid him with troops, The 
British Government held itself perfectly free to decide as to the occasion when 
such assistance should be rendered, and also as to its nature and extent: more- 
over, the assistance would be conditional upon the Ameer himself abstaining from 
aggression, and on his unreserved acceptance of the advice of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to his external relations. The Envoy said that both in 
conversation with the Foreign Secretary and at the present interview he had 
explained his views on the subject, and his objections on certain points, and the 
matter would now be laid before the Ameer for his consideration. 

Two points in connection with the promised assurance were then brought 
forward by the Envoy. He requested in the first place that, in the event of 
any aggression on the Ameer’s territories, the British Government would dis- 
tinctly state that they would consider such aggressor as an enemy, 

His Excellency said that in diplomatic correspondence such expressions 
were always avoided as causing needless irritation. In His Excellency’s opinion 
the assurance above given should be sufficient to satisfy the Ameer as to 
the light in which any aggression would be considered by the British Govern- 


ment. 
Next the Envoy pressed that the contingency of aggression by Russia should 


be specifically mentioned in the written assurance to be given to the Ameer. 


To this His Excellency replied that, setting aside the inexpediency of caus- 
ing needless irritation to a friendly Power by such specific mention, the sugges- 
tion was one that could not be adopted, inasmuch as it implied an admission of 
the probability of such a contingency arising, which the British Gevernment 
are not prepared to admit in the face of the repeated assurances given by 
Russia. 

The Envoy then asked what reply 


should be given by the Ameer to the 
request which the Turkomans had preferred for advice as to the at 


titude they 
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should assume to the Russians who had demanded a passage for their troops 
through the Turkoman territory. 


is Excellency replied that the advice given by the Foreign Secretary was 
aa These Taikomans were robbers and kidnappers, and the cause of a 
large portion of the mischief in Central Asia. The Ameer would do a most 
unwise thing to make himself responsible for such people in any way whatever. 
Of course friendly answers should be returned to friendly letters from them, 
but the Ameer should in no way make himself responsible for them or 
countenance their lawless proceedings or any opposition on their part to the 
march of the Russian troops, 


[ Secret, September 1873, No. 126. ] 


18. Remarks of the Cabul Envoy in Conver aioe the 
i retary regarding Russian aggression.—The conver- 
ae i Force Secctar) aed to above had taken place on the 19th 
and 20th July. The Envoy had been explicit on the subject of Russian 
ageression. He said that in a year ortwo the Russians would seize Merve, 
whereupon the Turkoman tribes would take refuge in the district of Badgees and 
the neighbourhood of Herat. When in Afghan territory the Turkomans, 
who know no other avocation but that of plunder, would certainly not forsake 
their predatory habits, and would thus afford the Russians an excuse for calling 
on the Ameer to restrain them. No proper control could be exercised by the 
Ameer on these wandering tribes, and a demand would then be made by Russia 
to allow a force to be cantoned in Badgees for the purpose of controlling them. 
Again the Russians would certainly advance beyond Bokhara, and establish 
cantonments in Kerki, Charjooee, and other places near the Afghan frontier, 
and their next step would be to call upon the Cabul Government to enter into 
engagements for facilitating trade, and for the establishment of a Russian 
mission and agents as in other countries. It would be impossible for the Ameer 
to accede to these requests, compliance with which would certainly lead to 
complications and troubles. Jn view then of these apprehended dangers the 
Envoy said it was the expectation of the people of Afghanistan that the British 
Government would attentively consider their situation and suggest what reply 
should be made to the overtures of Russia, and at the same time that the 
British Government would state definitely what assistance would be given to 
Afghanistan in such an emergency. 


19. The assistance which the Ameer expected to get from 
the British Government as explained to the Foreign Secretary 
by the Cabul Envoy.—The Envoy also explained to the Foreign Secretary 
eyae his master looked for in the way of material aid from the British Govern- 
ment. He begged that a written assurance might be given to him to the effect 
that if Russia or any State of Turkestan or elsewhere under Russian influence 
should commit an aggression on the Ameer’s territories, or should otherwise annoy 
the Ameer, the British Government would consider such aggressor an enemy, and 
that they would promise to afford to the Ameer promptly such assistance in money 
and arms as might be required until the danger should be past or invasion repelled. 
Also, that if the Ameer should be unable to cope single-handed with the 
invader, that the British Government would promptly despatch a force to his 
assistance by whatever route the Ameer might require the same, the said force 
to be employed against the invader and to return to British territory when the 
invasion was repelled. No return for the assistance above mentioned was to be 
required by the British Government from Afghanistan. Such assistance was to be 
rendered solely out of friendship to Afghanistan, and with the view of 


; C protecting 
the integrity of the frontier, so that the existing friendship of both countries 
might be maintained. 


The Foreign Secretary made it plain to the Envoy that there was no 
chance of getting an unconditional promise of assistance from the British 
Government whoever the enemy and whatever the circumstances might be. 
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The Envoy was also disabused of the notion that the Government of India 
was bound by previous engagements to give the Ameer arms and inoney 
whenever and to whatever extent he might ask for such aid. He was told that 
“if assistance were given by the British Government, it would doubtless be 
“such as in their opinion would be sufficient to mcet the circumstances of the 
case. 


20. The Foreign Secretary’s advice given to the Cabul 
Envoy in reference to the Turkomans.—The counsel given by the 
Foreign Secretary on the subject of the Turkomans and approved by the 
Viceroy was that it would be advisable for the Ameer to abstain as far as 
possible from interference in the affairs of the Turkomans beyond his frontier 
and to disclaim the allegiance which had been profferred to him by them. 
While maintaining with the Turkomans relations of peace the Ameer should 
on no account assist them, or in any way countenance them in opposing the 
Russians. The Turkoman country lay beyond the recognized limits of 
Afghanistan. The Russians had a just and legitimate quarrel with the Khan 
of Khiva, to punish whom their troops were then marching through the Tekke 
country. Ifthe Ameer thought it necessary to give the Tekkes advice, it 
should be to the effect that they should allow an unmolested passage to the 
Russians, and in no way whatever interfere with their operations. 

[K. W. Seeret, September 1873, Nos. 118-139.) 


21. Telegraphic correspondence with the Home Govern- 


ment regarding the assurances of aid to be given to the 
Ameer.—The following telegrams were in the meantime exchanged between 
the Indian and Home Governments :— 

“To Secretary of State, dated 24th July 1873. 

“ Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Russian progress; dissatisfied with general assurances, 
and anxious to know definitely how far he may rely onour help if invaded. I propose to 
assure himif he unreservedly accepts and acts on our advice in all external relations, we will 
help him with money, arms, and troops if necessary, to repel unprovoked invasion. We to 
be the judge of the necessity. Answer by telegraph quickly. 

“ From Secretary of State, dated 26th July 1873. 

“¢ Cabinet think you should inform Ameer that we do not at all share his alarm, and consider 
there is no cause for it. But you may assure him we shall maintain our settled policy in 
favour of Afghanistan if he abides by our advice in external affairs. 

[Secret, September 1873, Nos. 120-121.] 


22. Letter from His Excellency the Viceroy to the Ameer 
of Cabul dated 6th September 1873 explaining the British 
policy towards Afghanistan and the results obtained by the 


settlement of the boundary question.—On the 6th September 1873 
the Viceroy wrote to Ameer Shere Ali Khan. His Highness was reminded of 
the assurances which the Russians had given that there was no intention of 
interference with Afghanistan, and was informed that. the object of the more 
recent correspondence between the British and Russian Governments had been 
to remove the possibility of doubt or misunderstanding by declaring definitely 
what territories were recognized as belonging to Afghanistan. The letter then 


proceeded :— ee 
“It has been a source of much satisfaction to Her Majesty’s Government that Your 
Highness has more than once expressed your determination, in accordance with the advice given 
by the late Earl of Mayo, to abstain from all interference in the affairs of States and tribes 
beyond the borders of Afghanistan. Her Majesty’s Government have, thercfore, felt no 
hesitation in undertaking to use their influence to impress upon Your Highness the importance 
of maintaining this peaceful attitude, and of allowing no considerations whatever to lead to 
aggression beyond the limits described in Lord Granville’s letter 


igns of conquest or ‘ 
of fine Tith October 1872. On the other hand, the Russian Government have undertaken on 
their part to use their best endeavours to restrain the States over which they have any influence 
from transgressing the limits of Afghanistan as above described. 

Ga 
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“Your Highness will see that the correspondence on the subject of the boundarics relates 
only to the external relations of Afghanistan ; and I entertain a confident hope that, by the 
conclusion arrived at, the important object referred to in Lord Granville’s letter of A7th 
October, riz., the maintenance of peace and tranquillity between the States of Central Asia in 
their external relations will be attained, and that in future no aggressions will be made from 
either side of the boundary now fixed. 

“The result of the communications between the British and the Russian Governments 
has been, in my opinion, inaterially to strengthen the position of Afghanistan, and to remove 
apprehension of dangers from without. ‘The boundaries of Your Highness’ dominions to 
which the letters refer have now been definitcly settled in a manner which precludes any re- 
opening of the matter by Bokhara or any other power, or any further question or discussion 
on the subject between Your Highness and your neighbours in those quarters. To this settle- 
ment the British Government area party, and they are consequently even more interested 
than before in the maintenance of the integrity of Your Highness’ frontier. I have had 
some conversation with your Envoy on the subject of the policy which the British Govern- 
ment would pursue in the event of an attack upon Your Highness’ territories. A copy of the 
record of these conversations is attached to this letter. But the question is, in my opinion, 
one of such importance that the discussion of it should be postponed to a more suitable oppor- 
tunity. ee 

“J do not entertain any apprehensions of danger to Your Highness’ territories from 
without, and I therefore do not consider that it is necessary that Your Highness should at 
present incur any large expenditure with a view to such a contingency My hope is that 
having received the foregoing assurance, Your Highness will now be enabled to devote your 
undisturbed attention to the consolidation and improvement of your internal government. 
The British Government desires to see Your Highness’ country powerful and independent, 
It is my determination to maintain the policy which has been adopted towards Your High- 
ness by my predecessors, Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, and I repeat to Your Highness 
the assurance given you at the Umballa Durbar, that the British Government will endeavour 
from time to time, by such means as circumstances may require, to strengthen the govern- 
ment of Your Highness, to enable you to exercise with equity and with justice your rightful 
rule, and to transmit to your descendants all the dignities and honors of which you are the 
lawful possessor.” 


[Secret, September 1873, No. 132.] 


The record of conversations referred to in the foregoing despatch, so far as 
the conversations touched upon the subject of this chapter, was as follows :— 


Memorandum of certain points which will be laid before the Ameer by the Envoy. 


“ The Envoy has explained the views entertained in Afghanistan regarding the advance 
of the Russians towards the frontier of that country, and the probable establishment by them 
of cantonments in Kirkee, Charjoce, and other places near the frontier; also regarding the 
probable entry of the Turkomans into the Badgees District, and he expressed a fear lest the 
Cabul Government should be called upon by Russia for political objects to enter into arrange- 
ments for the establishment of a Russian Mission and Agents in various parts, or to comply 
with other demands. He represented that the establishment in Afghanistan of a mission on 
the part of so great a power presents many difficulties and is indeed impossible. As regards 
other matters also many difficulties might arise, and he enquired in the unprovided condition 
of Afghanistan what answer could then be given to such demands. 


“ With regard to the location of Russian Agents in Afghanistan, the Envoy was informed 
that Prince Gortchakoff has officially intimated that while he saw no objection to English 
officers going to Cabul, he agreed with Lord Mayo that Russian Agents should not do so. In 
the event of any such request being made, the advice of the British Government should be 
at once sought. If in this or any other matter the Ameer should seek the advice of the 
British Government, such advice would be given him as the circumstances of the case might 
require. 

“ As before explained, the British Government are far from entertaining apprehensions 
of a Russian invasion of Afghanistan. It is, on the contrary, their decided belief that the 
effect of the recent arrangements has been to render the occurrence of such a contingency 
more remote than ever. Under these circumstances, therefore, they could not encourage the 
Ameer to launch out into any large expenditure for the purpose of guarding against this 
contingency.” 

The remainder of the memorandum related to the question of the arms 
and money which the Ameer expected to receive from the British Government, 
and to the suggested deputation of a British officer to visit the northern and 
north-western boundary and to concert measures with the Ameer for the 
defence of Afghanistan, 


[Secret, September 1873, No. 128.] 
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The communications which had taken place with the Cabul Envoy and 
the Ameer of Afghanistan on the subject of the boundaries of Afohanistan 
and the general policy of the British Government towards that country were 
reported to the Secretary of State in despatch No. 75, dated 15th September 
1873, but the despatch was merely explanatory and contained nothing which 
need be added to the foregoing extracts, : 


23. ‘Ten lakhs of Rupees and fifteen thousand rifles offered 
to the Ameer at the close of the conferences with the Cabul 
Envoy.— As a conclusion to the conferences with the Cabul Envoy arrange- 
ments were made to afford the Ameer pecuniary aid to the extent of 10 lakhs 
of rupees, five lakhs of which were intended to be devoted to the adjust- 
ment of the claims of sufferers from recent raids upon the province of Seistan, 
and to supply him with 10,000 Enfield and 5,000 Snider rifles for which he had 


asked. 
[ Secret, September 1873, Nos. 135 and 139. } 


24. The settlement of the Afghan boundary question from 


the Russian point of view.—It may next be seen how the settlement of 
the Afghan boundary question was regarded from a Russian point of view. The 
correspondence previously summarized in page 11 will have shown that 
the concession regarding the status of Badukshan and Wakhan was forced upon 
the Russian Ministers by the influence of the Emperor himself. That the 
issue of the negotiations was not grateful to the Russian public mind 
as expressed in the newspapers will appear from the following extracts :— 


“Now, says the Contemporary News, England has turned her attention to the safe-guarding 
of India from the Central Asian side. By safe-guarding the actual and Supposititious posses- 
sions of Shere Ali Khan, the English are pursuing from afar the same policy of self-defence by 
means of others which they have adopted with regard to Turkey, which they are gradually 
following in Egypt......... But what is most amusing is the fact that in this quarter the 
English rely upon the closing of the approaches to India, not by their own hands, nor by the 
hands of any intermediate party, but by the hands of those very people from whom they wish 
India to be kept closed. In one word, they calculate upon converting Russia into a guardian 
of their Indian possessions, upon throwing upon her, in case of need, even the burden of 
sacrifice for the safety and tranquillity of the Anglo-Indian subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. 


“The Doscow Gazette observes that the line of Afghan frontier drawn by England in the 
recent correspondence between the two Governments cannot have any practical effect, and is 
calculated only to give rise to difficulties. This line of the limitation of Russian influence 
passing along the Oxus arrests the progress of Russia at the point where it now stops. 
Russian influence has now no field to spread over further, except in the direction of compara- 
tively poor Khiva and of the mountainous country between Shahr-i-Subz and Badakhshan. 
Badakhshan is famous for its wooded dales, fruits, flowers and nightingales (Burnes), and is 
well known for its mineral wealth, its ruby mines and quarries of lapis-lazuli. Maimena is also 
noted for its excellent soil (Vambéry), but that oasis being removed from the Oxus and from 
the Russian possessions by deserts, Russian trade, if it extended beyond the Oxus, would rather 


take the direction of Baduksban. 

“With regard to Badukshan, and more especially of Wakhan, the Moscow Gazette saya 
that information is forthcoming, which tends to show that the mutual understanding between 
Eneland and Russia will be followed by a fight between the Afghans and Badukshans and 
others for the independence of the latter. Badukshan has turned not alone to Yakoob Beg 

f Kashear for assistance (Veniukof), but concluded an_ alliance against Afghanistan last 
i - with the Padisha of Chitral. Bokbara and Khokand may interfere in this struggle 
for the i thern bank of the Oxus and its sources, if only Russia had not pledged herself to 
- en the The petty mountain tribes at the sources of the Oxus frequently refer their 
Te “Khekoud Phe Ameer of Bokhara lays claim to Maimena and other towns west of 
aL " Tl  Aineee has somewhat recovered himself of late; he has obtained rifled arms from . 
sana he Hines Koosh, and his troops are trained according to the Russian system. 


er : si creement gives the Afghans the best chance for victory in the 
f en ee Coca the English are therefore triumphing as may be caer 
De le wae But will the victory be solid and lasting? Will it not produce a demora izing 
Salle gr Central Asian potentates who are vassals of Russia, and will this not bring 
ferti reah difficulties ? In event even of the establishment of Afghan power in Baduksban 


and Maimena, will Russia not be obliged to consider the Oxus as the frontier line of the 
, 
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English and Russian dominions? For the Ameer of Afghanistan, to retain his conquest, 
must become simply a vassal of England. 
As regards the mountaineers of Wakhan and the dependence of that people either on 
Afghanistan or even Badukshan, there is absolutely no information. 
[Secret, Muy 1873, No. 89.) 


25. Opinion of M. de Stremounkoff that the agreement 

between England and Russia would provoke collision.—The 
Russian official view of the situation appears to have been still less reassur- 
ing. On 27th March 1873 Lord Loftus wrote that he had learnt from a 
confidential and perfectly reliable source that M. de Stremounkoff, the Director 
of the Asiatic Department of the Russian Foreign Office, had recently expressed 
his conviction that the agreement between England and Russia respecting the 
boundaries of Afghanistan was calculated to provoke the very collision which it 
had been the desire of the two Governments to avert. 
«“ England, he said, had not weighed well the responsibility which she had undertaken under the 
agreement, for it would be no easy matter to restrain the Afghans, who might give much 
trouble under the rule of an active and enterprizing successor to Shere Ah. ‘There was danger 
for instance in the direction of Hissar, the deposed ruler of which State was at present in 
Afghanistan watching an opportunity for bis return to power. ‘We would, in such a case,’ 
said His Excellency, ‘address ourselves to the English and say, dear friends, will you be kind 
enough to cause the Afghans to desist from their plans and action with respect to Hissar. The 
English will remonstrate with the Afghans, but the Ameer will probably not listen to them, 
particularly if he has had time enough to put by astore of English sovereigns out of his 
subsidy from the Indian Government.’ ‘Where will then the agreement be?’ asked M. de 
Stremounkoff. 

“ His Excellency further stated that the Ameer of Cabul had no right whatever to the 
possession of Badukshan, and that it was very doubtful whether Badukshan had any rights over 
Wakhan. He insisted that General Kauffmann’s information under this head was more reliable 
than that obtained by the Indian Government. 

“ When asked, why, under such circumstances, the Russian Government had consented to 
the terms proposed by England, M. Stremounkoff replied—‘ The English were very violent on 
the subject, and even threatened us with war. There was therefore nothing else for us to do.’ ” 


[Secret, September 1873, No. 22.] 


M. de Stremounkoff was in fact thoroughly dissatisfied with what had 
been done. He hinted to Lord Loftus on several occasions that although the 
Imperial Government had evinced a very conciliatory spirit towards England, 
public opinion and the press there clearly showed a distrust of Russia and of 
her policy in Central Asia, observing at the same time that this feeling of 
suspicion and hostility to Russia could not continue without eventually 
estranging the two nations by keeping alive a feeling of distrust so baneful to 
the interests of both, and so calculated to bring about the very collision which 
it was the desire of both Governments to prevent. 

_ “No sooner,” said His Excellency, “have the fears which have been expressed by English 
politicians for the safety of the Indian possessions on the north and north-eastern frontier 
been calmed by the frank acceptance by Russia of the frontier of Afghanistan desiznated by 
Great Britain, than they immediately raise fresh apprehensions on the side of Russia holding 
forth that Russia is seeking to reach Herat by the valley of the Attrek, and to menace the 
Indian possessions through Persia.” 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 174.) 


26. Endeavour of the semi-official Russi 


that Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Afghan boundary question 
had relieved Russia from her engagement and left the two 
Powers in their previous position.—About the same time the 
semi-official Russian Press took advantage of Mr. Gladstone's speech on the 
situation from the British point of view (supra page 14) to argue that, since Eng- 
land was declared to have entered into no engagement towards Russia, clearl: 
Russia on her part had undertaken no formal engagement towards England id 
the late diplomatic correspondence bore only the character of a simple exchange 


an Press to prove 


eee 
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of amicable ideas. The article containing 

: g the ab ini 
from the Moscow Gazette, and published in leading one by the Jou cortoned 
Petersbourg of 21st April-3rd May 1873. A translation of th eet Ae 
of it is given below :— e principal part 


“Mr. ; ‘ 
hasiihe ae ee Al eed oop hich; without alluding to the details dis- 
Ve enna wane in the issue of its negotiation Wael tee eons oe opinion of 
Oe ee. t - eee expression of the relations which have been actaully. Sahin 
«satisfied with th ngland on the subject of the affairs of Central Asia The Time 

isfied wi e explanations given by the leader of the Cabinet, and on thi eign ae 
are quite ready to agree with that paper though the considerations which h ied Canna 
conclusion are very different from those of the Z'imes. Ave: hed us'to, this 


“ Mr. Gladstone especiz i i 
past: there had no ieee ore ciate ae Meee not Afgl ae ee 
had preserved an entire liberty of action in respect to that eonatee, The a coe eons 
tions had for result the definition of three points. First, th ener i. Die 
engagement’ undertaken by Russia, and ancording: ete ee ie dies ee 
Afghanistan as being altogether beyond the sphere of her iaences ua ihe ee 
boundary of Afghanistan has been defined agreeably to the English point of view : hich the 
Russian Government accepted with a courtesy that was honorable to them ; and idee ea 
much as there never was any other question but the demarcation of influence, Kagland has 
not been tied down to an onerous engagement which would make her answerable f this 
good conduct of the Ameer, and has only promised to work upon him for the sa: f 
peace by moral influence and not by compulsion. In this way we learn, to our 7 
delight, from the mouth of the British Premier, that at bottom no engayement has he 
concluded between the two countries, but that both of them remain in the same vauon 
as before and keep an entire liberty of action, a fact which cannot be considered siuerains 
than as altogether satisfactory. Every international transaction having in view the interests of 
both parties thereto, and voluntarily concluded without any compulsion must be reciprocal : 
and it is only thus that it acquires the importance of an international engagement bavi the 
force of law, no matter what the conditions may be, up to the moment at whieh it is deiaased. 
If England declares through her Prime Minister that she has bound herself to nothing ag 
respects Russia, it is plain that Russia on her side has undertaken no formal engagement ‘and 
that the diplomatic correspondence interchanged between the countries bears the "phataster of 
a simple exchange of friendly ideas. So far as we understand the explanation of Mr. Gladstone 
the ‘ negative engagement’ as he calls it, undertaken by Russia, is nothing more thana 
frank and candid statement of her views, and which is all the more valuable in that it harmonises 
with the true and actual state of affairs. With regard to what the future may bring forth 
Russia reserves, as a matter of course, the same liberty of action as Kngland has reserved to 


herself. 
“The same opinion on the issue of the negotiations is to be derived from an examination 


of the diplomatic correspondence. 

« At first, as is well known, Lord Clarendon started the idea of setting up a neutral barrier 
between the Russian possessions and India, a barrier which would be strictly respected by both 
powers. This proposition, whether expedient or not, had at least the bearing of @ mutual 
engagement, and although all artificial combinations of this kind resting “on no found- 

fraught with dangers, Russia having no designs upon Afghanistan would have 


ation are 
We, for our part, pointed out from the beginning of the negotiation 


accepted it without demur. 
all the chief disadvantages of this project, and fortunately for England herself, thanks to the 


warnings of Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India, account was soon taken of those disadvantages, and 
the question of the neutrality of Afghanistan gradually disappeared from the correspondence. 
dit may be taken for certain that this plan is condemned by all the English. 


As matters stan 
«“ Nevertheless the discussions on the subject of the frontiers of Afghanistan have con- 


tinued, and when the question of neutrality had heen shelved, its place was taken by a new 
combination. It will be readily understood that England was anxious to secure the acknow- 
ledgment of exclusive rights over Afghanistan, which would cause that country to be regarded 
as a continuation of her possessions. Russia appeared willing enough to subscribe to this 
combination. The engagement to respect the frontier of Afghanistan, as though it were the 
frontier of England herself, would also have been perfectly intelligible, but it would have had 
the result of rendering England directly responsible for the conduct of the Afghan Ameers as 
Prince Gortchakoff caused it to be very clearly understood in his last despatch. He wrote 
that Russia all the more willingly adopts the frontier proposed by Great Britain, seeing that 
‘PAngleterre de son cété s’engage A user Je toute son influence auprés Shir Ali, afin de 
Pamener } conserver une attitude pacifique.’ 

“ But England herself has declined to accept the transactions. She does not desire the 
neutralisation of Afghanistan, maintaining her liberty of action, but her ‘politicians’ per- 
ceived that it would be impossible to answer formally for so turbulent a nation as the Afghans 
H 
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and for their feeble leaders, who are often overturned by tumults, unless England were really 
to take the country under her guidance. The practical annexation to India of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, although England desires to maintain and strengthen her influence in them 
(which scems to us in no way open to blame), appears inexpedient, as Mr. Grant Duff confesses, 
because such a measure would be destructive to Indian finances. 


“Thus the logic of facts has forced the Enelish to regard as the most expedient course 
for themselves, that they should maintain in Central Asian matters, in preference to every kind 
of artificial combination, the same relations with Russia which existed heretofore. Imme.- 
diately after the publication of the diplomatic correspondence the Times already foresaw 
that the engagement undertaken by England to prevent the Ameer from displaying the 
slightest hostility in action would be a source of great difficulties to her, and we then remarked 
that the difficulties in which the English might be involved could not interest us so much 
as the question what effectual guarantee would be secured by Russia in return for a certain 
restriction placed upon her liberty of action. Now, however, the English Government declares 
on its part that there is no guarantee: it is therefore plain that as respects Russia all restriction 
is thereby removed. The two powers regain their liberty of action; this is the best result 
which could ensue in the interests of either of the two powers, and we cannot refrain from 
congratulating ourselves that we have been able so happily to escape from a false position, 
which owed its birth to useless and ill- defined engagements.” 


[Secret, May 1874, No. €8.] 


27. Steps taken by the English Government to correct 
the false impression that Mr. Gladstone had repudiated any 
engagement on the part of England in respect to the conduct 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan.—This article, as Lord Loftus remarked, 
savoured of official inspiration : not only so but Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
St. Petersburgh found to his surprise that the language and opinions of the 
Moscow Gazette were supported and fully approved by two of the immediate 
Councillors of the Chancellor in the Foreign Department, whose language had 
proved to him a connexion of opinions between the newspaper article and the 
Imperial Ministry for Foreign Affairs in respect to the position of Russia 
under the recent understanding with Great Britain. 


{ Secret, April 1874, Mo. 174. ] 


It was therefore high time that the matter should be noticed. Accordingly, 
on the 7th May 1873, the English Foreign Office addressed the following 
despatch to the Ambassador at St. Petersburgh :— 


“Endeavours would seem to be made in some quarters in Russia to make light of the 
recent agreement between the British and Imperial Governments respecting the boundary of 
Afghanistan, and in furtherance of this policy to place an erroneous construction on what 
Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Commons on the 22nd ultimo in the debate on the 
Central Asia question, alleging that he had declared that England had entered into no engage- 
ment towards Russia, and that Russia had consequently entered into no engagement towards 
England, and that as the British Government declared that no engagement existed on their 


part, it was evident that no restraint has been imposed on Russia, and that both parties were 
free to act as they might think fit. 


“Mr. Gladstone, however, by no means repudiated the existence of any engagement 
between the two countries; but, on the contrary, maintained it while defining its character. 
Though controverting the interpretation which in some quarters it had been attempted to 
give to the nature of the engagement entered into on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and denying that it implied a guarantee for the future conduct of the Ameer of Afghanistan, Mr. 
Gladstone said that what England had undertaken to do was to impress on the Ameer, in the 
strongest terms, his obligation, in consideration of the recognition by Russia of the boundaries of 
his territory, himself to refrain from any aggression, and had further undertaken to continue to 
exercise her influence over the Ameer in this direction. The engagement, Mr. Gladstone said, 
referred solely to the moral influence necessarily possessed in the East by England and by 
Russia, the latter declaring that the Russian Emperor looked on Afghanistan as completely 
outside the sphere within which Russia could be called upon to exercise her influence, and 
England engaging to exercise her influence there for pacific purposes. Your Excellency will 
be careful, therefore, on all suitable occasions, to disabuse those who may seek to make light of 
this engagement of the false impression which they have received, and more especially you 


will point out that there was nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s language on the occasion in question 
to justify that impression. 


(Secret, May 1874, No. 68.] 
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28. Prince Gortchakoff assures the Ambags 
Petersburgh that no change had taken place in the onde eae 
ing, and admits that England’s engagement merely implied 
moral influence.—On the 14th May 1873 an interesting conversation took 
place between Prince Gortchakoff and Her Majesty’s Ambassador, the subject 
being the article in the Journal de St. Petersbourgh and Lord Granville’s des wtch 
of the 7th May, copy of which had been sent to the Chancellor. The Prince tees 
by repudiating the alleged official character of the article, and spoke about the 
liberty of the Press, to which Lord Loftus replied that he would not have 
deemed it necessary to notice the article had not M. de Stremounkoff and 
Baron Jomini, two of the most eminent of the Prince’s Councillors in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, stated that they heartily concurred in and approved 
of the interpretations given of Mr. Gladstone’s speech by the article in ques- 
tion. Prince Gortchakoff then observed that the Messager Officiel was the 
recognised organ of the Imperial Government, but that he did not consider it 
necessary on the present occasion to have recourse to it for correction of the 
false impressions which the article in the Journal de St. Petersbourg had con- 
veyed ; Baron Jomini and M. de Stremounkoff had their own personal opinion, 
and might have expressed them without their bearing an official importance. 
The Chancellor, however, charged Lord Loftus to inform Her Majesty’s 


Government that 
“nothing was changed as regards the disposition of the Imperial Government, or the 
engagements taken by them in the late negotiations between the two Governments; and he 
admitted that the engagements taken by Her Majesty’s Government merely implied the 
exercise of a moral influence on the Ameer of Afghaniatan.” 

[ Secret, April 1874, No. 174. ] 


29. Debate in the House of Lords on the responsibilities 
of England in respect to Afghanistan.—In order still further to illus- 
trate the position which England now occupies in respect to Afghanistan, it will 
be convenient here to give an account of the debate which took place in the 
House of Lords on the 8th May 1874, the subject of the debate being the 
responsibilities and duties of England in this matter. The question was raised 
by Lord Napier and Ettrick, who enquired whether Her Majesty’s Government 
fully adopted the conclusions stated in Lord Granville’s despatch of October 
17th, 1872 (supra pages 1 and 2), and after giving a brief sketch of the negoti- 
ations, stated broadly that we had pledged ourselves to defend Afghanistan 


because we had fixed its boundaries. 
“ He supposed it would not be contended that in fixing those boundaries we merely fixed 
a geographical fact. This might have been done by a Committee of the Geographical Society. 
The fixing of those boundaries was intended to be a political fact, and to have political conse- 
quences. Because it was a political fact, we told the Ameer that he might defend the boundaries, 
Could it ever have been intended that our Government could tell a semi-dependent. and semi- 
barbarous power that it might defend boundaries which we had fixed without by implication 
conveying to it that we would assist in the defence of those boundaries ? We were bound to 
defend them not only by our engagements, but also by motives of general policy in connection 
with the welfare of India. But if we were bound to defend the boundaries of Afghanistan, we 
were also bound to control the government of that State. The latter position seemed to him 
to follow from the former. We must see that the Government of Afghanistan conducted 
hould not be called upon frequently or lightly to enter on its 


itself i sh a manner that we s n° 
ass We iad strengthened the Government of Afghanistan by our alliance, by subsidies, 
and by ‘our arms, and he contended that our obligations to control and regulate the action of the 


shanistau commenced with the first assistance that we gave to that Govern- 
Sore aeed aca prove a restless and aggressive neighbour, she must be restrained 
” If we did not restrain the action of Afghanistan, she must, in the last resort, be 
a. Surely it was better that we a eared that oon puree 

7 tory of Afghanistan. ussian forees entere e territories o 

ea oa eee eel “it would be absolutely necessary that English forces 
should enter the territories of Afghazistan on the other, and in all probability ome sorte 
results would arise from the conflict of these forces than could arise from an independent action 


on the part of England.” 
* * * * 


by some one. y 
restrained by Russi 


* * A 
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Lord Napier and Ettrick thought that our relations with Afghanistan had 
been seriously affected by Mr. Gladstone’s speech of April 22nd, 1872, (supra 
page 14). 

“In that speech there was a distinct declaration on the part of the late Prime Minister 
that we were under no obligation whatever to employ material restraint in regulating 
the conduct of the Government of Afghanistan. He held the opinions of Mr. Gladstone in 
the highest respect on every subject except that of Afghanistan, and he could not refrain from 
expressing deep regret that a statement, so impolitic and unnecessary, had emanated from 50 
distinguished an authority. It was some consolation, however, that the noble Earl who, at the 
time that speech was delivered, had charge of our foreign relations had never, so far as he was 
aware, given utterance to the same sentiments, and therefore, perhaps, they need not be regard- 
ed as those of the Foreign Office. We knew the impression such a specch made in [urope, 
but could little imagine the effect it would have throughout Asia. No doubt it had been done 
into Persian, probably with very doubtful accuracy. ‘There was in all likelihood a Hindoo 
version, a Marathi version, a Tamil version. It might be assumed that in every Indian Durbar 
it had been debated, and that in every bazaar it had been a topic of common talk. And what 
impression could it have had on the Hindoo mind? Probably it had given rise to a feeling 
that the Government of England was inconsistent and did not abide by its resolutions, or that 
it had come to no conclusion at all on the subject of Afghavistan. Any reference to the 
policy of Russia was quite apart from his intention. He had no wish to infuse the slightest 
bitterness into the relations between this country and Russia. Noone could be more deeply 
persuaded than he of the policy and necessity of maintaining as long as possible a cordial 
understanding with the Government of Russia, There was much in the character of the 
Russian nation which deserved our esteem, and it had a mission of civilisation in Asia which 
accorded with our own. But if harmony between the two Governments was to be maintained, 
it could only be by conduct that would give rise to mutual respect, and nothing was more 
important than that this country should make a clear and consistent declaration of its policy 
and be ready at all times to support it. He hoped Her Majesty’s Government would be able 
to state that be had correctly interpreted the engagements this country had entered into. 
Should Government not yet have had sufficient time to devote to a consideration of the ques- 
tion, he trusted an assurance would be given that due attention would be bestowed upon it 
without delay, and that at no distant date a clear, intelligible, and consistent policy would be 
announced.” 


Lord Derby’s reply is of great importance as containing the view of the 
present Cabinet. It is therefore given below in extenso as reported :— 


“The Earl of Derby: My Lords, the question which the Noble Lord has addressed to me 
divides itself into two parts, and probably it will be for the convenience of Your Lordships if 
I deal with the two parts separately. The Noble Lord asks me, in the first instance, whether 
Her Majesty’s present Government ‘ fully adopt the conclusions stated by Earl Granville in his 
despatch to Lord Augustus Loftus of October 17th, 1872, respecting the territories and bound- 
aries of Afghanistan.’ Now, that is a very simple inquiry, and it is one which I have no diffi- 
culty in answering. The despatch to which the Noble Lord refers, and of which he in part 
stated the purport, lays down the boundary of the territory which was regarded as belonging to 
the Ameer of Cabul, and proposes that the boundary so laid down should be recognised by the 
Russian Government. That boundary was—I will not say unfixed—but undoubtedly uncer- 
tain. Differences of opinion might fairly exist as to the lines which ought properly to be 
drawn, At any rate, they had not been determined by any international engagement 
The Russian Government, after some correspondence on the subject—in which it is but 
just to say they manifested a very friendly spirit—acquiesced in the proposals made by 
the noble earl opposite (Lord Granville). The line of boundary submitted by us was accepted, 
and so far as Afghanistan is concerned, all danger of disputes upon questions of terri- 
torial sovereignty has thereby been avoided. Now my lords, I am bound to say that I 
see no reason for dissenting from the language of that despatch, or from the conclusions 
arrived at by the Noble Earl who preceded me in the management of forcign affairs. 

(Hear, hear.) In any case I should hold that an incoming Government is bound by 
an international engagement of that character. The inconvenience and complications 
that would arise would be extreme if, whevuever a change of administration occurs, questions 
of this kind were to be considered as re-opened. It is only fair to add that, as far as 
I have formed a judgment on the matter, I think the settlement of the boundary question 
obtained by the Noble Earl opposite was as satisfactory as could be expected. I now come to 
the larger and much more difficult question to which the greater part of the Noble Lord’s 
speech was directed. He asks me whether the Government are prepared to give their moral 
and material support to the Ameer of Afghanistan in case of any unprovoked ageression. 


Now I may observe that to every quarrel there must be two parties, and that every” question 
has two sides. Whether, therefore, any 


i erefor given case of aggression is unprovoked or not is very 
likely to be a matter on which different opinions may be entertained. But passing from that 
point, I must guard myself from saying that I, accepting as I do the despatch of the Noble 
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Earl opposite, feel myself in any d . 
drawa front that depoatchic” i a Ce, ces ce luaoae which the Noble Lord has 
ture upon so small a foundation. ‘The Noble ane i a in raising so extensive a superstruc- 
obligations with the Ameer. He telle us. chat ane! at we have contracted three distinct 
and have pledged ourselves to defend it a singt all ee pounuaries of bia terntory, 
flieory in nternational: obhiestiors soa : . oe Now that is to mea totally new 
cedont for thé. views he ‘as wiecieel sath a : ; Lord can point to any authority or pre- 
Noble Lord proceeded to quote some words of ject, I shall be very glad to hear it. ‘Then the 
inferences; but I think that if he will ane used last year, from which he drew certain 
will find that I carefully guarded myself sa ee pests ses ht and their context che 
ject until the papers with regard to it hor expressing any definite opinion upon the sub- 
table of the House. What I said on fk i were not at the time before us, were laid on the 
aoe fepene ie thek in dhe ease sor Pe aig comes to no more than this—and I willingly 
care the engagements which i eee ought always to watch with great 
Satis Thora? scmiaatnt difeclt. ee and which are apt to pass into alliances which bring 
furnish an additional reason for eee ie matt aan td te ae ee 
have just listened. If we are bound Gad ace ete tepeeciate Hina we 
I . as the Noble Lord says, to defend the A 
istan against all comers, we are equall aeyay tO derend te Ameer of Afgban- 
b 2 qually bound to tell him that he should not place hi i 
a een at he place himself in 
at the Seng mee acs a ee the obligation of regulating the affairs 
: i 0 ’ . 
be one into which it would be aadesrable for aoa eae. it . ee hea would 
that the people of a country themselyes—whether in ae or in E Sih ; ee i taal 
to have something to say on the regulation of their own iecany, cand establick Enalich 
: ‘ o , ngs 
yes over Afghanistan against the will of the people—and I do not think we can do it with 
See See be to engage in an undertaking which would probably result in reducing 
poeta = ae worse position than that which would-be brought about by many successive 
a : in the event of the Ameer proposing to go to war with any neighbour beyond 
his own recognised frontier, it should be intended that we are bound to use our infl ci 
prevent such a war, then in that limited theory of our obligations I should coasts” Thee 
me falls very far within the obligations which the Noble Lord desires that We should 
undertake. He asks us what course we should be prepared to adopt under some hypothetical 
circumstances which do not at present arise, and he has put to me two distinct. questions which 
sf Re tee i the . te bees 2 answer without causing inconvenience in one direction 
: r, hear. were to say to the Nobl i g 
we really cannot tell you what we shall do wider Diane oa ae Aik te coat 
Tea us with Ae reply, «Well, s is a confession that, so far as the affairs of 
e concerned, you have no policy.’ If, on tl i 
Noble Lord that I could aks a good aus td slate se ae He ease a 
I did not think it would be desirable to state what that course was, he might turn round and 
say, ‘Then it is clear Her Majesty’s Government bave a policy, but it is also evident that it 
is a policy which they dare not venture to announce to Parliament or the country.’ If, again 
I were to tell Your Lordships in plain words that I thought it very doubtful whether, under 
such circumstances as those supposed, the Ameer of Afghanistan would have any right to 
claim protection from us, the Noble Lord will see, and I am sure Your Lordships will see, that a 
statement of that kind would be a very plain and broad hint to the Ameer that he must not 
expect too much from the alliance of. England, and that he had better look out for allies in 
other quarters. Now, I do not think that is an answer which it is desirable to give. If I 
am to accept the challenge of the Noble Lord, and to say that in any case the Ameer is entitled 
to claim from us not only moral but material support, then what I should be doing would be 
to give in a casual and informal manner, in answer to a question put to me from the other side 
of the House, a guarantee which the Government of this country have given only in rare 
cases and under circumstances—as in the case of Belgium—which imperatively called for 
it. I need not remind Your Lordships what and how great a responsibility is thus incurred, 
To give the guarantee of this country to an independent foreign nation is, so far as I can see, 
to take . es inyornng the eee ee which can be incurred by an English Govern- 
ment. ope, therefore, the Noble Lord will not think that I am disrespectful to him 
if I decline to involve the Government or the country in such a responsibility merely in order to 
gratify his quite natural and legitimate desire to ascertain the course which we may deem it 
to be our duty to take under circumstances which have not arisen, which may never arise, 
and which we are not in a position to foresee. Much will depend on the precise nature of the 
case, supposing it to arise, much will depend on the feeling of the Afghan population them- 
selves, much must depend on the conduct of the Ameer both in relation to his own subjects 
and to other States. All that I can be justified in saying, and it has been repeatedly said 
egrity and territorial independence 


by my predecessor in office, is that to maintain the int C 
sure my noble friend behind me, who is 


of Afghanistan in our judgment—and I am quite 

responsible for the administration of Indian affairs, will concur in this expression of opinion— 
is, and ought to be, a most important object of English policy, and that any interference 
with the national independence of Afghanistan would be regarded by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as a very grave matter, requiring their most serious and careful consideration, and as 
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one which might involve considerable danger to the peace of India. I think if such an 
interference occurred, to put the matter mildly, it is highly probable that this country would 
interpose; but there isa very wide difference between admitting this probability and ac- 
knowledging the right of the Ruler of Afghanistan or any other person to claim from us, 
under cireumstances and conditions which cannot be foreseen, material as well as moral sup- 
port—not as a matter of policy or of expediency with reference to Indian or English interests, 
but as a matter of positive international obligation.” 


30. Russian official maps issued after the close of the 
Afghan boundary negotiations omitted to shew the bound- 


ary as recognized beyond Khoja Saleh.—Before closing this chap- 
ter on the Afghan boundary correspondence, it may be worth while to notice 
the following points of geographical detail. Although the delimitation pro- 
posed by the British Government had been accepted in January 1873, the 
Russian maps of Central Asia, issued soon after from the Topographical 
Department of the War Office, marked off the frontier of the Afghan 
possessions from Khoja Saleh to the junction of the Kokcha River, but no 
further. This omission to recognize the recent decision was reported to Lord 
Granville in despatch from the Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, No. 120, dated 
31st March 1873, and Lord Loftus was thereupon instructed to invite Prince 
Gortchakoff’s attention to the circumstance. The map was at the same time 
submitted to Sir H. Rawlinson who made the following remarks on that part 
of it which related to the Afghan frontier on the line of the Oxus :— 


“The singular oversight committed by the Russian official geographers in limiting the 
Afghan frontier aloog the Oxus to the space between Khoja Saleh and the junction of the 
Kokcha, instead of prolonging that frontier along the river to its source in Lake Victoria 
according to the understanding arrived at in the recent negotiations between the Russian and 
English Governments, has been already animadverted on by Lord A. Loftus, our Minister 
at St. Petersburgh; but His Excellency does not seem to have observed that the Russian 
cartographers do not as yet admit the correctness of our delineation of the upper course 
of the Oxus, but still cling to the fictitious geography of the so-called German Baron, 
removing Wakban from its true position east of Badakshan to the southern border of Kara- 
tegin, and placing a fabulous city of Bolor in the centre of Pamir, so that it would really be 
difficult on the map in question to show the exact contour of the frontier which has been 
recognized as the northern limit of the Afghan kingdom. 


“Tt certainly would be very desirable that the Ameer of Cabul should send, or should 
permit us to send under the protection of his Government, a native surveyor, who should follow 
up the main stream of the Oxus from the embouchure of the Kokcha to Lake Victoria, thus 
determining the precise line of this eastern portion of the Afghan northern frontier, and 
deciding the several questions of political as well as geographical interest which are 
involved in fixing the true positions of Kelat, of Darwaz, of Roshan, and Shignan, and in 
identifying the various streams which descend from Pamir to form the Oxus.”’ 


[Secret, July 1873, Nos. 128-133.] 


31. M. de Stremounkoff explained that the deficiencies 
of the Russian maps in respect to the northern Afghan 
boundary were due to ignorance of the localities.—Lord Loftus 
instead of speaking to Prince Gortchakoff mentioned the subject to M. de 
Stremounkoif, Director of the Asiatic Department, to whom it was said that 
the Chancellor invariably referred all questions relating to the affairs of Central 
Asia. M. de Stremounkoff was at first unable to offer any explanation of the 
omission to colour the whole line of frontier agreed upon between the two 


Governments, but he said that it was probably attributable to igorance of 


the localities, and soon afterwards he sent Lord Loftus a confidential note, of 
which the following is a translation :— 


“ I have thought it better to enter into direct relation with the superior authority, z.e., with 
the Minister for War, on the subject of the map of Central Asia. I have ascertained that my 
suppositions were perfectly accurate, and that if the frontier of Badukshan and Wakhan has 


not been coloured, the Treason is that in the absence of precise information it has been thought 
better to wait for a time and so to avoid inaccuracy. Since this excess of prudence, which I for 
my part entirely approve, seems, from what Your Excellency has said, to produce an unfavorable 


effect and to give rise to fresh ‘suspicions,’ the next edition of the map will show the line 
traced and coloured, though somewhat by gucss work.” 
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Lord Loftus in reporting what had taken place to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment failed not to comment upon the soreness and irritation which M. de 
Stremounkoff had displayed, seeming to regard the enquiry “as portraying a 
want of confidence in the loyalty of the Imperial Government.” Her Majesty's 
Ambassador of course endeavoured to allay this feeling, but he also wrote to 
Lord Granville that he had thought it ‘advisable not again to revert to the 
question by bringing it directly before Prince Gortchakoff, and that it would 
be very undesirable to cause useless irritation on a point of no intrinsic 
importance. 

(Secret, April 1874, No. 174.] 


It has been ascertained from Colonel Walker, R.E., Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, that the copper plates of the well known 
Russian map of Central Asia on the scale of gzgt-¢g5 which was originally 
brought out in 1863 were corrected in 1873 so as to show the recognised 
boundary line. Colonel Stubendorff, Director of the Russian Topographical 
Office, sent Colonel Walker a copy of the corrected map in December 1873, 
and informed him that the corrections in that quarter had been made from 
English sources and principally from Colonel Walker's map mentioned below. 





32. Inaccurate map compiled in the English War Office 
in 1873. Explanation requested by Government of India 
and given by Her Majesty’s Government.—In the course of the 
same year (1873) a map of Central Asia, purporting to have been compiled in 
the Topographical Department of the English War Office by E. G. Ravenstein, 
reached the Government of India through its Survey Department. This map 
differed materially from the official maps which had been sent to India with 
India Office despatch No. 52, dated 10th April 1873. Mr. Ravenstein’s 
map carried the Afghan boundary north of the Oxus so as to include in Afghan- 
istan the district of Shignan and a considerable strip of territory on the right 
bank of the river north of Wakhan: the boundary, moreover, stopped at 
some distance to the west of Sirikol or Victoria. These errors were pointed 
out by the Government of India: and it was suggested that if the map were 
based on wrong information, it should be authoritatively suppressed. 

The War Office, however, explained that the map had been compiled for a 
special purpose from various sources, that it did not pretend to be accurate or to 
illustrate the understanding recently made with Russia: and that the map had 
only been issued to a few persons for official purposes, as a confidential map 
issued only when specially asked for and its supply approved. 

[Secret, May 1873, No. 136.] 
{ » Sept. 5 5 82.) 


Walker’s map of Central Asia.—The map of Cen- 
tral ae er en published ig the Office of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India under the superintendence of Colonel Walker, R.E., gives 
the northern boundary of Afghanistan in accordance with the agreement be 
tween England and Russia. Colonel Walker in his memorandum dated 4t 


June 1873 describes the boundary as . 
« trending E.N.E. in a nearly straight line, from the point where the Heri-rud River crosses 
ihe parallel of 36° to Khoja Saleh on the River Oxus. It is carried thence up the course of 


ja River— " Victoria, in conformity 
i ‘ncipal source—the Panja River—to Wood’s Lake, ; 
ee cleo eoubdary which has been approved of by the British and the Russian Gov- 


ernments.” 


CHAPTER II. 
RUSSIA AND KHIVA. 


34. Failure of the Khan’s pacific overtures in 1872.—It will 
be seen from pages 217 to 225 of Mr. Wynne’s Précis on affairs in Central 
Asia that during the year 1872 the Khan of Khiva, alarmed by the reconnoitring 
expeditions which approached his dominions both from Tashkend and Krasno- 
vodsk, showed a disposition towards a peaceful adjustment of the differences 
with Russia. He had failed, however, to persuade the British Government 
of India to intervene on his behalf. The Governor-General had advised him 
to set at liberty, without delay and unconditionally, all Russian subjects who 
might still be in custody or under surveillance in his dominions, and to enter 
into friendly communications with the Russian Governor-General at Tashkend 
with a view to remove all causes of misunderstanding. This action of the 
Government of India had been acknowledged in terms of warm approval by 
the Russian Cabinet. On the other side the Khan’s Ambassadors both to 
Tiflis and Orenburg were turned back by the Russian authorities, the Imperial 
Government having made known to the Khan that no negotiation would be 
entered into until he should have released the Russian prisoners in his hands 
and addressed a letter of apology to the Governor-General of Turkestan. The 
Khan was not yet sufficiently humbled to comply with such demands. Forty 
Russian captives remained unreleased at Khiva: and from the time that the 
Khan’s Ambassadors were repulsed from the Russian frontiers it became evident 
that an appeal to arms was unavoidable. 


35. Moderate views professed by Russian authorities in 
September 1872.—The Russian Government as yet displayed much moder- 
ation. So late as September 1872 M. de Westmann, in a conversation which, 
though professedly private, doubtless conveyed the official views at that time 
prevalent, assured Lord Loftus that the Government of the Emperor would be 
glad to avoid acts of coercion against Khiva and would continue a policy of 
patience and forbearance. He said “‘the Imperial Government felt all the 
difficulties and embarrassments of fresh conquests, and they still hoped that 
the Khan of Khiva would yield to prudent counsel and save them from the 
necessity of coercion.” He denied that any expedition against the Khan had 
been prepared: merely reconnoitring detachments had been sent with the view of 
inspiring alarm: “all that the Imperial Government required from the Khan 
of Khiva was that commerce should not be endangered by the hostile tribes 


which infest the Khanate, and that Russian subjects should not be exposed to 
illegal seizure and imprisonment.” 


Not less re-assuring was M. de Westmann’s despatch to Count Brunnow on 
the subject of this very conversation. 


“T told him (Lord Loftus) that for the moment there was no question of an expedition, 
and still less were there such ideas of annexation as those attributed to us. The utmost 
contemplated was to send out a reconnvitring expedition from this side. As to the future it 
was impossible to foretell what turn might be given to our relations with a country which 
keeps subjects of Russia in captivity and is continually urging on the wandering tribes to 
deeds of enmity against us. Clearly such a state of affairs could not be endured indefinitely. 
We had declined all negotiation with Khiva until all Russian prisonersare given up. It still 
rested with the Khan to return to peaceful relations with us. But it could not be foretold 
whether the obstinate behaviour of the Khan of Khiva might not force us to take stern 
measures. I said further that we in no way wished this to happen: that in sucha case it was 
the well determined intention of the Imperial Cabinet to limit its action to chastising the 
Khivans and forcing them to live in peace while avoiding annexation which could only be a 
source of embarrassment to us: but that there was the example of Iingland in India to show 
how hard it was for a Government to lay down beforehand, in such countries, a programme, 
which might any day be upset by necessity arising from local circumstances.” . 


(Secret, December 1872, Nos. 328 and 347.] 
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36. Views regarding Khiva expressed b i 

y Russian news- 
papers towards the end of 1872.—While the assurances of a responsi- 
ble Statesman were tlus moderate and even pacific, rumours of an approaching 
expedition continued to come in from every side. The Russian Press spoke out 
ee ee ve the Khivan despot and the acquisition of his territory 
which, according to the Odessa newspapers, was indispensable to Russia to 
round off her Central Asian dominions. oe x cree 


The Journal de St. Petersbourg gave prominent place to articles from the 
Times in which it was said that the subjection of Khiva would give the Russians 
a vast increase of power in Central Asia, and that, whether the Khanate were 
annexed or not, they would thenceforth command all the country from the 
Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral to the borders of Afghanistan and China:. 
the Oxus penetrated into the heart of Central Asia and was navigable for 700 
miles; when steamers should once be Jaunched upon it, Russian trade and 
influence would be carried to Koondooz, and practically there would be nothing 
between the Russian and British Empires in Asia save the turbulent realm of 


Afghanistan. 


“The capture of Khiva,” wrote the Hzckange Gazette, “is to us an historical necessity. 
Sooner or later we must occupy that Khanate, and not alone with the view of promoting our 
trade with Central Asia, but also in obedience to the dictates of our high historical mission which 
consists in the spreading of European civilization among the neighbouring people.” 


[ Secret, January 1873, Nos, 132 and 148.] 


87. Count Schouvaloff’s mission to London in January 
1873. Assurances given by him to Lord Granville on the sub- 
ject of Khiva.—While the public mind was thus being prepared in Russia 
for the events which were shortly to happen, the Russian Government deemed 
it prudent to send to London Count Schouvaloff, a Statesman enjoying the full 
confidence of the Emperor, with the object of explaining personally the 
Central Asian policy of the Imperial Government. Count Schouvaloff’s inter- 
view with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs took place on 
the 8th January, and the conversation which ensued is reported in Lord 
Granville’s despatch of the same date to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. The assurances given by the Emperor in regard to the Afghan 
Northern Empire have been previously noted on page 11. On the subject of 
Khiva Count Schouvaloff made the following important statement :— 


ard to the expedition to Khiva it was true that it was decided upon for next 
spring. To give an idea of its character it was sufficient to say that it would consist of four 
battalions and a half, Its object was to punish acts of brigandage, to recover fifty Russian 
prisoners, and to teach the Khan that such conduct (on his part) could pot be continued with 
the impunity in which the moderation of Russia had led him to believe, Not only was it 
far from the intention of the Emperor to take possession of Khiva, but positive orders had 
been prepared to prevent it, and directions given that the conditions imposed should be such as 
could not in any way lead to a prolonged occupancy of Khiva. 


“With reg 


ville replied in general terms referring to the advice which Lord 
cur ne eran the Khan, and said that if the expedition were under- 
i h the object and within the limits described by Count 


ied out wit pee 
aoe would meet with no remonstrance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but it would undoubtedly excite public attention and it made the settle- 


ment of the boundary of Afghanistan more important. 


[ Secret, March 1873, No. 40. ] 
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It will appear from the sequel what interpretation was put by the Russian 
Chancellor upon Count Schouvaloff’s assurances and how far those assurances 
were falsified by subsequent events. Count Schouvaloff himself at any rate 
entertained no doubt as to the nature of the communications with which he 
had been charged. On the 22nd January 1873 he called upon Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St Petersburg and expressed his gratification with his reception 
in England. He had been impressed with the deep interest evinced in England. 
in all matters concerning the Indian Empire, and in his reports to the Emperor 
had compared the circumstance to the national feeling in Russia when any 
question arose affecting Poland. He stated that he Lad been charged to give 
Lord Granville 


“the most positive and categorical assurances from the Emperor of Russia that there was no 
intention to incorporate Khiva, nor to extend the Russian posscssions in Central Asia, It 
had never been the wish of the Emperor or of the Imperial Government to do so, but un- 
premeditated annexation under exigencies and events which could not be controlled had never- 
theless taken place, and the Emperor and the Imperial Government were determined not again 
to be so entrapped. (His Excellency’s expression was ‘Que |’Empereur ne se laisserait pas 
prendre une seconde fois dans cette souriciére.’)” 


[ Secret, March 1873, No. 75. ] 


38. Reverse sustained by Colonel Markosoff’s Expedition 
in the autumn of 1872. Khivan campaign.—In the meantime pre- 
parations were being actively made for the approaching expedition. M. de 
Westmann indeed, as late as the 11th December 1872, assured Lord A. Loftus 
that no military action had been taken against Khiva beyond a mere recon- 
noitre: but there was reason to believe that the reverse sustained by this very 
reconnoitring party had precipitated the movement of the Russian Forces. 


[| Secret, March 1878, No. 66. ] 


Whatever the immediate cause, there was no longer any attempt to conceal 
the fact that a campaign against Khiva was imminent. The Khan of Khiva 
himself had no doubts on the subject. He was not afraid of his capital being 
reached by the road through Kungrad, but he felt anxious and apprehensive 
with regard to the routes by the desert where dwelt the Yamoot Turkomans, 


some of whom, such as Ata Moorad Khan and his friends, had allied them- 
selves with the Russians. 


[ Secret, April 1873, No. 75. ] 


_ 39. Probability or otherwise of a general Mahomedan 
rising in Central Asia against the Russian invaders—On one 
important point opinions differed, namely, whether, as commonly reported, there 
was any chance of a general Mahomedan rising against the invaders, The fol- 
lowing extract may possess interest as showing why the Russian authorities 
made their minds easy on this score. he first is a translation from an article 
in the Neva of 16th-23rd December 1872 :— 


“Very exaggerated re 


ports have been spread abroad recardi 
cee p garding the strength of Mussulman 
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“The indolent and lazy character of the natives is littl i 
are well acquainted with the country are convinced that pede ais nies ae ie 
in the minds of the people over religious hatred for Europeans, Strict shacniie of 
Mahomedan rites in the regions of Central Asia has ever been enjoined b Governme te id 
the priesthood, whose power is founded on religion and who support fier h its m ita ‘th 
most arbitrary despotism in all matters relating to the persons and goods of hk Sabie, : 


“In places where in consequence of extraneous influences the i 
the importance of the clergy are almost nil, the Mahomedans are oe one dene 
of the Shariat. This religious relaxation ig specially to be seen in the countries Panik were 
until a short time ago subject to the influence of China. At Kooldja for instance Mahomedan 
women do not cover their faces; it is the same at Kashgar and Yarkund notwithstanding the 
severity of Yakoob Beg’s repressive measures. After making ourselves masters of a binge in 
Central Asia we avoid as far as possible wounding the religious beliefs of the natives and thie 
system of tolerance is the best weapon we possess against the fanaticiam of our Mahomedan 
subjects. Full half the inhabitants of Central Asia are always engaged in tillage and trade; 
wanting in warlike spirit they require above all things peace and liberty to betake themselves 
to trade. The Russians not only refrain from meddling with what relates to religion, but more- 
over pay deference to their customs, leaving to them in this respect complete liberty of action. 
They even borrow from them whatever may be found useful and practical in these usages, and 
this mode of action alone is calculated to secure the development of our influence in Central 
Asia. The Begs and Ulemas must acknowledge this. The influence of the Mahomedan clergy 
in the territories conquered by us has already been considerably lessened, and the authorities 
both civil and ecclesiastical, forsce the time when the greater part of their subjects, jealous of 
the new and vigorous regime in the neighbouring States which are under our rule, will no 
longer submit to their despotic and unbridled power.” 

Lord Loftus’ account of what he was told by Baron Kaulbars and General 
Kaufmann is to the same effect :— 

“Baron Kaulbars observes, and his language has been confirmed to me in conversation 
with General Kauffmann, that the Russian Government in Turkestan strictly abstains from any 
interference with the religious rites of the population. So cautious is General Kauffmann in 
this respect as he informed me, that he invariably consults the Mussulman clergy before 
promulgating any new law or regulation as to its bearing on the religious scruples of the 

eople. In all respects the greatest regard and deference is paid to the religious feelings and 
habits of the Mussulman population. 

“T enquired of General Kauffmann whether he anticipated any danger from the threat 
(reported by the Press) of the Khan of Khiva to make a general appeal for assistance against 
Russia to the Mussulman populations of Asia. 

“ General Kauffmann replied that he did not believe in this rumour, but that, under 
any circumstances, he felt quite assured against any general rising, and was persuaded that 
any such appeal of the Khan of Khiva would find no echo in Bokhara and Kokhan.” 

(Secret, March 1873, Nos. 81-82.] 


. 40. The Russian Conservative Press urges annexation of 
the lower Oxus, February 1873.—In February 1873 Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburgh drew attention toa powerful article in the Russki Mir, 
the representative of conservative views in Russia, and said to be particularly 
well informed on military matters. The writer after justifying the expedition 
recommended the adoption of a steady and consistent policy. He argued that 
after the capture of Khiva, or the defeat of the Khivan army of occupation, a 
contribution should be imposed upon the Khan in order to cover the expense of 
the expedition, and a treaty made with him ceding to Russia the lower course 
of the Oxus. Kungrad should be occupied by Russian troops, or a new and 
strong fortification built at the mouth of the Oxus, with a port for a flotilla 
which should have the right, under treaty, to ascend the river. A portion of the 
flotilla then on the Syr Daria should be removed to the Oxus, where it would 
y use than on the Jaxartes. The article concluded by recommend- 
ing the annexation of a certain amount of territory on the lower course of 
the Oxus, in order that “ Russia may secure a strong footing at the mouth of 
that river, establish steam navigation upon it, and thus keep the Khan of 
Khiva in proper subjection, while the trade of Central Asia would receive 


a fresh impetus by being attached towards new channels.” 
» said Lord Loftus, “ appear to be very sound from a Russian 


f the writer 1 
saab ‘ot ie, aed “eis certainly to be expected that after the capture of Khiva measures will 


be of greate 
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be adopted by the Governor-General of Turkestan to prevent the recurrence of hostility on 
the part of the Khivans by firmly establishing the dominion of Russia on the lower course of 
the Oxus. 

“It appears to me desirable, in view of the contingency referred to in the Russian news- 
paper, that the assurance given to Her Majesty’s Government by Russia of not extending her 
territory and of withdrawing from Khiva, should be equally applicable to the territory forming 
the mouth of the Oxus, as well as to the southern portions of Khiva bordering on the now 
independent Khanate of Merv, which is strategically the advanced post towards Herat.” 


(Secret, May 1873, No. 87.] 


41. Count Schouvaloff’s assurances as viewed by the Gov- 

ernment of India.—An opportunity soon presented itself not so much for 
ascertaining whether the Russian Government would be prepared to give 
a wider scope to their promises, as for testing the worth of the promises already 
given. The Government of India in despatch No. 33, dated 28th March 
1873, which dealt chiefly with the question of the Afghan boundary, expressed 
the satisfaction with which the Governor-General in Council had learnt that 
Count Schouvaloff had given Her Majesty’s Government the “ most decided and 
positive assurances” quoted previously on 
page 38. Alluding to despatch* No. 28, 
dated 26th May 1871, 
“we accept” it was said “ the renewed assurances given by Count Schouvaloff as evidence that 
the policy of the Russian Government has undergone no change, and that the Government 
of His Imperial Majesty will approve of no course of action calculated to revive the 
uneasiness in regard to Central Asian Affairs which the frank and amicable discussions of 
the last three years have done so much to allay.” 


[Secret, March 1873, No. 290.] 


® Vide pnges 207-209 of Mr. Wynne’s Précis. 


42. Visible tendency among the Russian Ministers to 
draw back from Count Schouvaloff’s engagement.— When how- 
ever the substance of the Indian despatch came to be communicated to the 
Russian Chancellor, it appeared that Count Schouvaloff’s “ assurances” were not 
so valuable as had been supposed. Lord A. Loftus had already hinted to 
Her Majesty's Government as to what might be expected. In his despatch 
No. 182, dated 10th May, he noted how strongly the denunciations in the 
Press against the idea of giving up Khiva had worked upon the Russian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. To such 
a fecling he attributed the attempt made 
by the Moscow Gazettet to use Mr. Gladstone’s speech upon the Afghan Frontier 
as proving that Russia was not bound down by her engagements with England. 
This was said to be the object at which M. de Stremounkoff aimed. 

“He is preparing as it were beforehand a mode of extricating the Imperial Government 
from their engagement not to occupy Khiva, and in order to do so it is attempted to cast on 
England the responsibility of withdrawing from her engagement, with a view to cover a 
breach of faith by Russia.” 

Count Schouvaloff on the other hand on the subject of the same article in the 
Moscow Gazette again gave the Ambassador 

“the most positive assurance that the promises which the Emperor had charged him to give 
to Your Lordship with reference to Khiva would be strictly fulfilled notwithstanding any 


attempt that might be made to overrule them. He seemed to be quite aware of the opposite 


eurrent which had set in, and said that no further articles of the nature of that of the Afoscow 
Gazette would appear.” 


t Supra, pages 29-30. 


43. Conversation between Lord A. Loftus and Prince 
Gortchakoff about Count Schouvaloff’s engagement. The 
Chancellor thought the Envoy had gone too far, but said the 
Imperial Government would abide by their assurances.—The 
conversation between Lord Loftus and Prince Gortchakoff as reported in the 
despatch from the former, No. 195, dated 14th May, was as follows :— 


“With regard to the question of Khiva, and the reference to it in the despatch from the 
Government of India, His Highness observed that too much stress had been laid on the nature of 
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the communications made to England by Russia. Before Count Schouvalof left for England he 
had told him that the question of Khiva was oneon which the Imperial Government could not treat 
with a Foreign Power, but that in conversation with Your Lordship and as a matter of friendly 
intercourse he was authorized to state the intentions of the Imperial Government. He thought 
that Count Schouvaloff had gone perhaps further than he was authorized by engaging the Im- 
perial Government. The communications of Count Schouvaloff had consequently been inter- 
preted into an engagement of a binding nature taken by Russia towards England, and this 
interpretation had worked on the Russian Press, and had produced a very unfavorable impression. 
‘Nevertheless’ said His Highness ‘this will not influence our intentions, and the Imperial 
Government will adhere to their assurances.’ 

“T observed to His Highness that the assurances given to Her Majesty’s Government had 
been wholly voluntary on the part of the Imperial Government. They had been of a formal and 
decided character, in proof of which I recalled to His Highness the interview at which he had 
stated to me that his last, word to General Kauffmann, on taking leave of him, was, by the 
Emperor's order, ‘ to burn rather than to occupy it permanently.’ 

“His Excellency confirmed this, and stated that such were the intentions of the Imperial 
Government. Having suggested to His Highness that he should charge Count Brunnow to 
communicate to Your Lordship the opinions he had expressed, he replied that it was not 
advisable to repeat assurances which had once been given as it tended to weaken their effect, 
but he again charged me to say that nothing was changed as to the engagements taken by the 
Imperial Government in the understanding with Her Majesty’s Government on the affairs of 
Central Asia.” 

[Secret, Aprit 1874, No. 174.] 


44, Prince Gortchakoff converts the assurances given by 
Count Schouvaloff into intentions of the Emperor. Conversa- 
tion with Lord A. Loftus, May 1873.—The despatch which communi- 
cated the above conversation was read to the Chancellor by Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador. This course was the more necessary, as Prince Gortchakoff had 
declined to state his views to Her Majesty’s Government through the Ambassa- 
dor in London. Accordingly on the 21st May 1873 an interview took place, and 
the comments which Prince Gortchakoff made upon the language of Lord 
Loftus’ letter to Lord Granville justified the belief that the Russian Chancellor 
was endeavoring to convert the formal assurances of Count Schouvaloff regard- 
ing Khiva into mere intentions of the Emperor, which intentions might be 
altered by circumstances. Those comments were as follows :— 

“His Highness then stated that there were two points in my despatch which he wished to 
rectify. In the first place, His Highness observed that it had never been his intention to 
disavow Count Schouvaloff; on the contrary he had nothing to object to the language which 
he had held to Your Lordship. On leaving for London, Prince Gortchakoff had instructed 
him to communicate to Your Lordship, confidentially, and as an act of friendly intercourse, 
the intentions of the Imperial Government in regard to Khbiva, but His Highness could not 
admit that these communications of Count Schouvaloff bore the character of an engagement 
on the part of Russia to England. His Highness stated that he had never admitted any 
intervention on the part of England in regard to the affairs of Khiva, nor had he ever had any 
cause to complain of such intervention. His Highness rendered full justice to my abstention 
from any reference to Khiva in my official communication with the Imperial Government, and 
admitted that I had never addressed to him any question in regard to the affairs of Khiva, 

“ His Highness then referred to the terms ‘assurance’ and ‘engagements ” used in my 
despatch respecting Khiva. He could not accept the terms of ‘assurances’ and engage 
ments’ in their application to Khiva, as the Imperial Government had merely conveyed their 


‘intentions’ to Your Lordship. : 
“His Highness then confirmed the intentions of the Emperor which, His Highness 


explicitly stated, had undergone no change.” fe ae 

« Assurances” and “engagements” had thus been superseded by “intentions”: 
and “intentions” were not immutable as experience had shown in the case of 
Samarcand which had been annexed to Russia, although formal promises ve 
given regarding the intentions of the Imperial Government to restore it to the 


Ameer of Bokhara. ' 
[ Secret, August 1873, Nos. 157, 170, 171.] 
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inst Khiva this note does not profess to enter. The outlines of the expedition 
are well known. Khiva was approached by four columns. The first under 
General Verovkin took the same route as that followed by General Perovski in 
1839-40. From Orenburg the column marched southwards to the Emba Fort, 
and thence by the western shore of the Sea of Aral. The distance travelled 
is said to be about 870 miles. The second column under Colonel (now General) 
Llamakin marched east from Kinderli Bay on the Caspian over 486 miles of 
unexplored and trackless steppe to meet the Orenburg column near the south- 
west corner of the Sea of Aral. The third column led by Oolonel Markosoff 
set out from the Fort of Chikishlar near the mouth of the River Attrek, and 
had to accomplish a march of 550 miles in a north-casterly direction. The 
fourth column headed by General Kaufmann marched from Tashkend over 530 
miles to reach the gates of Khiva. The force in the field is said to have 
numbered 14,000 men with 45 guns of various calibre, six mortars, five rocket 
batteries, and two mitrailleuses. No less than 19,200 camels were required as 
transport. The hardships met and surmounted by the hardy Russian soldiers 
need not be described. Colonel Markosoff’s column alone failed to reach the 
appointed goal; and it was not until half of his men had become unfit for duty 
and scarcely any of his beasts of burden remained that this gallant officer gave 
up the attempt. 

To Colonel Verovkin’s column from Orenburg belongs the honor of capturing 
Khiva. On the morning of the 10th of June 1873, having left Orenburg at 
the end of February, they carried the north gate of the city, which was a 
strongly-fortified place, well mounted with guns, at first well served, with a 
joss of only 15 killed and wounded. Later on the same day the Khan sent 
an offer of surrender to General Kaufmann, who had crossed the Oxus, below 
Hezarasp, on the 3rd of June, and on the afternoon of that day the Russian 
army entered Khiva, with a total loss of 107 killed and wounded. 


General Kaufmann’s telegram announcing the occupation of Khiva by the 
troops under his command was despatched from Tchemkend on 28th June, and 
appeared in the Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 18th-20th June. The Khan 
of Khiva, it was said, allowing himself to be led away by the warlike party, had 
fled from the city and concealed himself among the Yomoot Turkomans. 


46, Results following the capture of Khiva. The Russian 
Press urge rigorous measures.—The time had now arrived for testing 
the worth of Russian declaration whether called“ assurances,” “ engagements,” or 
“intentions.” Would the Russian Ministers now prove by action that they were 
sincere in professing that an extension of territory was an extension of weakness ? 
Or would the temptation be too great? The immediate results of the capture 
of Khiva were soon known. The Khan delivered himself up unconditionally 
to General Kauffmann on the 2nd-14th July 1873. He had previously issued a 
manifesto decreeing the liberation of all slaves and the abolition of slavery in 
his territories. As yet the rumours of General Kauffmann’s intentions were con- 
fined to statements that he would exact two millions of roubles as a war indemnity, 
and coutinue in occupation of the Khan’s territory until that sum should be paid. 

[Secret, Aprid 1874, No. 106.] 


Early in August 1873, however, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burgh sounded a warning note. In his despatch No. 310 he wrote to Lord Granville 
that the Russian journals continued to urge upon the Imperial Government 
the expediency of retaining such portions of the dominions of the Khan of 
Khiva as would best secure Russia against further depredations on the part of 
the Turkomans. ‘The great object of the writers appeared to be to secure for 
Russia the complete possession of the Oxus, and they had noticed with satis- 
faction a report that the Grand Duke Nicholas Constantinevitch intended in the 
following summer to explore the Oxus to its very source. ‘here could be no 
doubt that whatever the terms imposed on the Khan might be they would be 
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such as to cripple his resources and to secure for Russia points on the Oxus 
from which she might keep the Turkomans in check and promote the develop- 
ment of commerce. 


[Seeret, April 1874, No. 109.) 


On the 28th October 1873 Lord A. Loftus again wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreien Affairs foreshadowing the arrangements which were 
soon afterwards to be disclosed :— 


“ Two of the leading Journals published in this city have announced, on the authority of 
the Turkestan Gazette, that, ‘with the permission of the Emperor,’ the right bank of the 
Amu Daria and the delta of that river from the Caspian* to the most westerly branch of the 
Oxus have been annexed to the Russian Empire. 


“T have obtained no official confirmation of this intelligence, but the Sé. Petersbourg 
Gazette considers that the annexation in question is a natural result of the recent expedition to 
Khiva, and a happy realization of the hopes to which the expedition had given rise. The 
Russki Mir is likewise of opinion that the news communicated by the Turkestan Gazette is 
perfectly correct, and it professes to have had no faith in the possibility of making a treaty of 
peace with the Khan of Khiva, to whom Russia is in a position to dictate such terms as are 
most conducive to her interests. 


“Tf, therefore, the statements of the Turkestan Gazette be admitted to be authentic and to 
be derived from an official source, it would appear that the Khanate of Khiva has become tribu- 
tary to Russia until a war indemnity of about £300,000 shall have been paid off, and that, 
meanwhile, the lower course uf the Oxus will be held by Russian troops, anda Russian town 
and naval station be built on the right bank of that river, at a distance of 60 miles from 
Khiva and about 183 miles from Bukhara.” 


[Seeret, Aprid 1874, No, 115.] 


48. Disclosure of the Khivan Treaty in November 1873.— 
But there was no longer any question whether the Russians intended to abide by 
their professions of a non-annexation policy. Already on the 22nd November 
1873 Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg had forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs the following important document, being no less 
than a translation of the Treaty of Peace concluded between General Kaufmann 
and the Khan of Khiva. The Treaty had been published by the official organ 
of the Imperial Government at Tashkend; and the translation was as follows :— 


Translation of the Treaty of Peace between Russia and Khiva proposed by GENERAL AIDE-DE- 
Camp Von Kaurmann, Commanding the troops operating against Khiva, and accepted by 
the Khan of Khiva, Syrup Mayouep Ranim BawapDoor Kuan. 


“Tn pursuance of the will of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
General Aide-de-Camp Von Kaufmann I., Governor-General of Turkestan, and Commander 
of the troops operating in the Khanate of Khiva, entered the town of Khiva on the 
29th day of May of the present year and took possession of the entire Khanate. 
The annexation of the new conquered country to the Empire of Russia not having formed 
part of the plav of action laid down by His Imperial Majesty, the Governor-General 
of Turkestan invited Syud Mahomed Rahim Bahadoor Klan, the lawiul Ruler of the 
Khanate, who had withdrawn to the Turkomans, to return to the capital, an Orde to 
receive fron him his lost power and his former rights. In consequence of this invitation Syud 
Mahomed thahim Bahadoor Khan came to the camp of the Russian troops stationed under 
the walls of Khiva and expressed his complete and sincere readiness to comply with all the 
demands, and to accept any conditions that the Commiander of the forces might propose Pat 
On the basis of this declaration, General Aide-de-Camp Von Kaufmann I. Precieived er 
Mahomed Rahim Bahadoor Khan Ruler of the Khanate of Khiva,and gave him crs 
directions for his guidance in the government of the country during its occupation by the 


Russian forces. 
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Tranquillity was io this manner established in the Khanate. The new condition of 
affairs was at once submitted to by all the subjects of Syud Mahomed Rahim Bahadoor Khan, 
with the exception of a majority of the Turkoman tribes ; but, although the latter testified their 
submission by sending elders and deputies to the Commander of the forces, yet they did not 
practically recognise the authority of the Khan, and did not comply with the demands of the 
Commander of the Russian forces. They have been punished and put down by the force of 
Russian arms. 


“ The loss of a considerable part of their property, their great loss in lives, and particularly 
the moral defeat which they have suffered, have firmly established the power of the Khan 
over those tribes, and have assured the tranquillity of the entire country for the future. 


“Before withdrawing the Russian troops from Khiva, General Aide-de-Camp Von 
Kaufmann I., Governor-General of Turkestan, Commander of the forces, has, by agreement 
with His High Dignity Syud Mahomed Rahim Bahadoor Khan, laid down the following 
Articles, and, by confirming and accepting the same, His High Dignity the Khan of Khiva 
concludes a Treaty of Peace and Amity with Russia, and enjoys the high protection of His 
Imperial Majesty :— 


Articte I. 


“ Svud Mahomed Rahim Bahadoor Khan acknowledges himself to be the humble servant 
of the Emperor of All the Russias. He renounces the right of maintaining any direct and 
friendly relations with neighbouring Rulers and Khans, and of concluding with them commercial 
and other treaties of any kind soever, and shall not, without the knowledge and permission 
of the superior Russian authority in Central Asia, undertake any military operation against 
them, 


Anrticte IT. 


“The boundary between the Russian and Khivan territories shall be the Amu Daria from 
Kukertli down the river as far as the point at which the most westerly branch of the Amu 
Daria leaves the main stream, and from that point the frontier shall pass along such branch as 
far as its mouth in the Aral Sea. Farther, the frontier shall extend along the sea coast to 
Cape Urgu, and from thence along the base of the chink (escarpment) of the Ust-Urt, follow- 
ing the so-called ancient bed of the Amu Daria, 


Articte ITI. 


“The whole of the right bank of the Amu Daria, and the lands adjoining thereunto, which 
have hitherto been considered as belonging to Khiva, shall pass over from the Khan into the 
possession of Russia, together with the people dwelling and camping thereon. Those parcels 
of land on the right bank which are at present the property of the Khan, and of which the 
usufruct has been given by him to Khivan Officers of State, become likewise the property of 
the Russian Government, free of all claims on the part of previous owners. The Khan may 
indemnify them by grants of land on the left bank. 


ArticLe IV. 


“Tn the event of a portion of such right bank being transferred to the possession of the 
Emir of Bokhara by the will of His Majesty the Emperor, His Majesty the Khan of Khiva 
shall recognize the latter as the lawful possessor of such portion of his former dominions, and 
engages to renounce all intentions of re-establishing his authority therein. 


ARTICLE V. 


“ Russian steamers and other Russian vessels, whether belonging to the Government or 
to private individuals, shall have the free and exclusive right of navigating the Amu Daria 
River. Khivan and Bokharian vessels may enjoy the same right not otherwise than by special 
permission from the superior Russian authority in Central Asia. 


AnrticLE VI. 


“ Russians shall have the right to construct wharves (landirg-places) on the left bank 
wheressever the same shall be found necessiry and convenient. The Government of the Khan 
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shall be responsible for the safety and security of such wharves. The confirmation of the 
aot of localities for wharves shall rest with the superior Russian authority in Central 
sia. 
Articie VII. 


“ Independently of such wharves, Russians shall have the right to establish factories on the 
left bank of the Amu Daria for the purpose of storing and safe-keeping their merchandize. 
For the purposes of such factories the Government of the Khan sball allot in. the localities 
which shall have been indicated by the superior Russian authority in Central Asia a suffi- 
cient quantity of unoccupied land for wharves, and for the construction of storehouses, of 
buildings for the accommodation of the servants of the factories, and of persons transacting 
business with the factories, and of merchants’ offices, as well as for the establishment of domes. 
tic farms. Such factories, together with all persons residing thereat, and with all gooda 
stored therein, shall be under the immediate protection of Government of the Khan, which 
shall be responsible for the safety and security of the same. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


“A)l the towns and villages without exception within the Khanate of Khiva shall 
henceforward be open to Russian trade, Russian merchants and Russian caravans may freely 
travel throughout the entire Khanate and shall enjoy the special protection of the local 
authorities. The Government of the Khan shall be responsible for the safety of caravans 
and stores. 

Articyy IX. 

“ Russian merchants trading in the Khanate shall be free from the payment of customs 
duties (“ziakut”) and of all dues on trade, in the same manner as the merchants of Khiva 
have long enjoyed immunity from “ziakut” on the route through Kazalinsk, at Orenburg, 
and at the stations (landing-places) on the Caspian Sea. 


ARTICLE X. 


“ Russian merchants shall have the right of carfying their goods through the Khivan 
territory to all neighbouring countries free of customs duties (free transit trade.) 


Articte XI. ‘ 
“Russian merchants shall, if they desire it, have the right to establish agents (caravan- 
bashis) in Khiva and in other towns within the Khanate for the purpose of maintaining com- 
munication with the authorities and superintending the regularity of their trade. ° 


ARTICLE XII. 


“ Russian subjects shall have the right to hold immovable property in Khiva. A land-tax 
shall be leviable on the same by agreement with the superior Russian authority in Central Asia. 


Articte XIII. 
“ Commercial engagements between Russian and Khivans shall be fulfilled inviolably on 


both sides. 
ARTICLE XIV. 


“The Government of the Khan engages to examine without delay the complaints and 
claims of Russsian subjects against Khivans, and in case such complaints and claims shall 
prove to be well founded to give immediate satisfaction in respect to the same. In the examina- 
claims) between Russian subjects and Khivans, preference shall be given to 


tion of disputes ( ‘ 
Russians in respect to the payment of debts by Khivans, 


ARTICLE XV. 
i i i i i j ferred to the 
€ laints and claims of Khivans against Russian subjects shall be re 
delet Hea authorities for examination and satisfaction, even in the event of such 
complaints and claims being raised by Russian subjects within the confines of the Khanate. 


Articte XVI. ; 
i 1 igrants (run-aways) from 

sf ent of the Khan shall in no case give refuge to emigrants (run-an 
ee ee from Russian authorities, without regard to the nationality of such 


ee : : ing criminals, seek concealment within the 
individuals. Should any Russian subjects, bois the Government of the Khan engages 


boundaries of Khiva, in order to avoid judicial pursui th 
ie capture such persons and to surrender them to the nearest Russian authorities. 
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ArTIcLE XVII. 


“The proclamation made by Syud Mahomed Rahim Bahadoor Khan on the 12th-24th day 
of July last, respecting the liberation of all slaves in the Kbanate, and the abolition in perpe- 
tuity of slavery and of trade in men, shall remain in full force, and the Government of the 


Khan engages to employ all the means in its power in order to watch over the strict and con- 
gcientious prosecution of this matter. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


“ A fine is inflicted on the Khanate of Khiva to the extent of 2,200,000 roubles in order to 
cover the expenses incurred by the Russian Exchequer in the prosecution of the late war which 
was provoked by the Government of the Khan and by the Khivan people. Since, owing to 
the insufficiency of money in the country, and particularly in the hands of the Government, 
the Khivan Government is unable to pay the above sum within a short time, the Khivan 
Government shall, in consideration of this difficulty, have the right of paying the said fine 
by instalments, with the addition of interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on 
condition that, during the first two years, 1,00,000 roubles shall be annually paid into the 
Russian Exchequer, 1,25,000 roubles per annum during the two ensuing years, and after that 
1,75,000 roubles per annum during the succeeding two years; and the year 1881, that is to say 
after the expiration of eight years, the sum of 2,00,000 roubles shall be paid; and lastly, a 
sum of not less than 2,00,000 roubles shall be paid until the final settlement of the claim. 
The instalments may be paid both in Russian bank notes and in the current coin of Khiva, 
at the pleasure of the Government of the Khan. 

The first instalment shall be paid on the 1st-13th December 1873. On account of this 
instalment the Khan shall have the right to levy taxes for the current year from the population 
on the right bank, according to the assesment hitherto in force; this collection shall be 
terminated by the Ist-13th December by agreement between the Khan’s collectors and the 
local Russian authorities. : 


“ Subsequent instalments shall be paid by the 1st-13th November of each year, until the 
entire fine, with the interest thereon, shall have been paid off. 

“ After the expiration of nineteen years, that is to say, by the Ist-13th November 1892, 
after the payment of 2,00,000 roubles for the year 1892, the sum of 70,054 roubles will still be 
due by the Government of the Khan, aud, by the Ist-13th November 1893, the last instal- 
ment of 73,557 roubles shall be paid. Should the Government of the Khan desire to shorten 
the term of payment and thus to reduce the amount of accruing interest it shall have the 
right to pay larger annual instalments. 

“These conditions have been fixed and accepted for exact execution and constant guidance 
on the ond part by General Aid-de-Camp Von Kaufmann I., Governor-General of Turkestan, 
and on the other part by Syud Mahomed Rahim Bahadoor Khan, Ruler of Khiva, in the 
garden of Hendemian (the camp of the Russian troops at the city of Khiva) on the 12th- 
24th day of August 1873 on the Ist day of the month of Radjab in the year 1290. 

The original Treaty was signed and sealed by General Aide-de-Camp Von Kaufmann I., 
Governor-General of Turkestan, and by Syud Mahomed Rahim Bahadoor Khan.” 


49. Note of the principal points gained by Russia through 
the Treaty of Peace with Khiva. Remarks of the English 
Government thereupon.—By this Treaty, it will be observed, not only did 
the Russians annex the Khivan territory on the right bank of the Amu Daria 
and in the Delta of the river from the point where the most westerly branch 
leaves the main stream, but they acquired complete command of the river 
throughout the dominions of the Khan. As the Ambassador at St. Petersburgh 
put the case in his despatch No. 416, dated 20th November 1873 “a. con- 
siderable portion of the territory of Khiva including the Delta of the Oxus, 
and the whole of the lower course of that river toa point which Russia considers 
to be the limit of the possessions of Bokhara has been annexed and constituted 
into a new Russian district with the newly constituted fortress of Alexandro- 
Petrovsk as the seat of its military and civil administration.” Thus had the 
dreams of the Russian Press becomea reality : and Count-Schouvaloff’s “ assur- 

ances” melted like snow before the ardent longing of Russian politicians to 
secure the navigation of the Oxus. The English Government, however, were 
not disposed to do more than to take note of the facts. After pointing out the 
accession of territory and other privileges gained by Russia, and mentioning the 
report that a Russian fort was in course of construction on the right bank of the 
Oxus near Shourakhan about 30 miles east of Khiva, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in his despatch dated 7th January 1874, proceeded to say 
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that Her Majesty’s Government saw no practical advantage in examining too 
minutely how far these arrangements were in strict accordance with the assur- 
ances given to Lord Granville in January 1873 by Count Schouvaloff as to 
the intentions with which the expedition against Khiva was undertaken, since 
they were not disposed to share in the exaggerated apprehensions which had 
at times been expressed in England as to the danger to British rule in India 
which might arise from the extension of Russian influence in Central Asia. 
Lord Granville then stated the views of the English Government on the subject 
of threatened movements against the Turkomans, whose affairs will be noticed 


hereafter in a separate Chapter. 


{ Seeret, Aprit 1874, Nos. 231 and 248. } 


51 &52. Prince Gortschakoff attributes Russian proceedings 
in Khiva to regard for the Khan's protection.—Prince Gortschakoff’s 
apology represented the Russian proceedings to have been dictated by a bene- 
volent desire for the Khan’s welfare. When Lord Granville’s despatch No. 23, 
dated 7th January 1874, was communicated to the Russian Chancellor, he 
made no remark on that part of it which related specially to the issue of the 
Khivan campaign. But he stated to Her Majesty’s Ambassador early in 
January 1874, that the Imperial Commissioner had strictly abstained from 
remaining in occupation of Khiva, although requested to do so by the Khan 
for his own protection ; but that he had been obliged to occupy such a posi- 
tion as would enable him to maintain peace and order, which otherwise would 
The wish of the Imperial Government was to maintain 


have been impossible. 


the Khan in his sovereign position, aad to do so they were obliged to grant 


him their protection. Had the Russian forces retired altogether, disorder would 


have recommenced, and, if they had been obliged to make a secoud expedition 


to Khiva, no other course but that of annexation would have remained. 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 251. ] 
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53. Expedition against the Yomuds after the fall of Khiva.— 
In the treaty of peace with Khiva mention is made of the punishment inflicted 
on the Turkoman tribes. This needs explanation, not only as a remarkable 
episode in the military operations of the Khivan Campaign, but because the 
attack upon the Yomuds is said to have been unprovoked, and to have either 
formed part of a scheme for the general subjugation of the Turkoman tribes, 
or to have sprung from less honorable motives. The following is the account 
given of General Kaufmann’s proceedings by the British Ambassador at St. 


Petersburg in his despatch No. 359, dated 30th September 1873 :— 


“General Kaufmann had acquired the conviction that the power of the Khan over these 
Turkoman tribes was merely nominal, and that to ensure the maintenance of future good rela- 
tions with the Khivan Government, it was necessary to reduce them to submission, and to 


profit by the present occupation to do so. 


* Aceordingly, General Kaufmann’ decided to impose on the Turkoman tribes a war con- 
tribution, and to commence by imposing it on the tribe of Bairam Schalees, the most turbulent 


and most warlike of the Turkoman Yomuds. 


“The contribution was fixed at 300,000 roubles (£40,000) and was leviable on the number 
of their tents, estimated at 30,000. Towards the end of June, General Kaufmann summoned 


the elders of the Yomuds to notify to them the contribution and the conditions of its payment. 


“ After delaying their arrival, they subsequently consented tothe payment. Five of the 
elders were sent hack to inform the several tribes and to raise the contribution. Twelve were 


detained by General Kaufmann as hostages to be liberated when the Yomuds had commenced 


their first payment, 


“To superintend the collection of this contribution, General Kaufmann despatched a 
detachment of troops under General Golovatchow to Kazavat, the districs where commence the 


first establishments of the Yomud Bairam Schalees, 


“On his arrival there General Gulovatchow learnt not only that no preparations were 


made for collecting the contribution, but that the Yomud tribe had decided to oppose armed 


resistance to the demands in question.” 


[ Secret, Aprit 1874, No. 219. ] 
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The particulars of the struggle which ensued, the defeat of th 

and the barbarity of the Russians, will be found vividly depicted in a woe 
an eye-witness, MacGahan’s “Campaigning on the Oxus.” In the official 
accounts which formed the basis of Lord A. Loftus’ despatch dated 30th Sep- 
tember 1878, these proceedings were made out to be not only justifiable but 
beneficial. The defeat of the Yomuds, it was said, appeared to have created a 
great impression in the Khanate: the sedentary population felt relieved from 
the oppression they had hitherto suffered from their warlike neighbours: even 
the Khan of Khiva had sent a congratulatory letter to General Kaufmann: the 
severe chastisement of the Bairam Schalees was expected to ensure the pacifica- 
tion of the Khanate. 


54. General Kaufmann’s policy in attacking the Turkomans 
condemned by General Tchernaieff and criticised by the Governor- 
General of Orenburg.—Very different, however, and far less favorable were 
the comments of those who were not bound to paint with rose-color every 
movement of the Russian Military Commanders. On the 19th December 1873 
Mr. R. Michell wrote that he had received from an English traveller a confir- 
mation of the report that General Kaufmann had purposely and wantonly 
attacked the Turkomans with a view to military operations in the future. 


[ Secret, Aprid 1874, Nos. 179 and 228.] 


Another view of the same events was given in Lord A. Loftus’ despatch 
dated 17th November 1873. The Ambassador had learnt that on a recent 
occasion the Governor-General of Orenburg had stated his convietion that the 
severe punishment inflicted on the Turkomans by order of General Kaufmann 
after the capture of Khiva had not been immediately provoked by these nomads, 
but that, since the Turkomans had been purposely exasperated into hostile 
opposition to the Russian troops, an expedition against them in the following 
spring, and: even the occupation of Merv, the oasis which they occupy during 
the summer months, had become inevitable. 


“This view,” wrote Lord Loftus, “of the action taken by General Kaufmann is, toa 
great extent, supported by a leading political and literary magazine published in the city, 
which, in reviewing the incidents of the campaign against Khiva, shows that General Kauf- 
mann’s object in attacking the Yomud Turkomans was to place on a different basis the rela- 
tions that had hitherto existed between the Turkomans and the Khivan Government, in order 
to enable the latter to comply with any demands that might hereafter be made upon Khiva by 


Russia. 


“With that object the Russian Commander-in-Chief ordered a contribution of 300,000 
roubles to be levied on the most numerous and most powerful tribe of the Yomud Turkomans, 
the elders of which at once promised to comply with the requisitions, and accordingly despatched 
five elders of their body to acquaint the whole of the tribe with the demand that had been 
made upon them, and left twelve other elders as hostages in the Russian Cump. 


«The writer of this article in the Magazine states that on the 7th-19th of July, without 
ull of the action thus taken by the Turkomans, a detachment under General 


waiting for the res 
a he town of Hazarat, where the settlement of the Bairam 


Golovatchow was pushed forward to t 
Schalee tribes of the Yomud Turkomans commenced. 

“Tt consisted of eight companies of infantry, eight columus of Cossacks, 10 guns, and a 
rocket battery, inclusive also of two mittrailleuses. 
mall partivs of Yomuds, who were apparently watching the 


General Golovatchow nevertheless commenced military opera- 
a caravan and firing shell into some retreating Turkomans. 


Having met only with sr 
movements of the detachments, 
tions on the 21st July by seizing 
e in question, that the payment of the 


‘Tt is therefore clear, says the writer of the articl 
. ary operations were commenced on the 


contribution had from the first not been expected ; milit 
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fourth day after the elders had appeared before General Kaufmann in compliance with the 
summons, It is true that the Commander of the detachment bad received information to the 
effect that, far from proceeding to collect the contributions, the Yomuds had risen, and were 
preparing to decamp and to resort to force of arms. 


“Ttis not however known, continues the article, how far that information was well 
founded, as only three days had passed since the contribution had been demanded. WNeverthe- 
less whether or not the initiative of the expedition against the Yomud Turkomans had been 
taken in consequence of their conduct, and whether it is or not entirely attributable to the 
local authorities, no real significance can be attached to the circumstance,” 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 231. ] 


If the above account be correct, two points are plainly established—1st, 
that the movement against the Khivan Turkomans was in pursuance of a preme- 
ditated policy and was undertaken irrespectively of their past conduct; 2nd, 
that the Turkomans were not given time to yield before they underwent the 
Russian attack. 


55. Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s account ofthe expedition against 
the Turkomans, and the causes which led to it.—A similar version 
of the story is given by Mr. Eugene Schuyler, Secretary of the United States 
Legation, who visited the Russian Province of Turkistan, and whose testimony, 
as au impartial observer, is entitled to weight. 


His account of what occurred is as follows :— 


© A contribution of some 2,200,000 roubles was laid upon the Khan; but, as his income 
amounted to 400,000 roubles a year, it was intimated that it would require at least 20 years 
to pay this. Khiva having been punished, the aim of the expedition was over, and the promise 
of the Emperor given to the English Government by Count Schouvaloff, that, after punishing 
the Khan, the Russian armies would retire, had to be carried out. A part of the contribution, 
however, had been laid on the Turkoman tribes, whom it was also desired to punish for the 
part they had taken in the war. It would perhaps have been wiser to have passed this in 
silence, for the Turkomans, in so far as the war was concerned, were nominally subjects of the 
Khan, and in his service had fought against the expedition of Orenburg, but after being 
beaten off, they were for a month on the most friendly terms possible, and the small detach- 
ments which were sent out for geological and surveying purposes passed nights and days in 
the Turkoman encampment with perfect safety. The opinion of the officers from Orenburg— 
who think very highly of the Turkomans—is that they would strictly have adhered to the 
peace which had been signed. It was, however, necessary to have some actions in which the 
Tashkend expedition could distinguish itself and receive its share of honors and rewards, the 
glory of the affair having been so far to the Orenburg and Caucasus expeditions alone. After 
imposing the contribution upon the Turkomans, General Kaufmann called to himself the 
elders of the nomad tribe, and informed them that they should pay within two weeks a part 
of this sum and time would be given for payment of the rest, and detained a portion of them 
as hostages until the first payment was made. Instead of waiting for the two weeks, he 
immediately sent out a detachment, commanded by General Golovatchow, to ascertain the 
probability of the payment. General Golovatchow immediately began to attack the Turkoman 
villages and encampments, burned the houses, destroyed the wagons of household stores, and 
spread devastation generally among them. ‘The Turkomans were, of course, exceedingly 
angry at this, and complained to the detachment of Orenburg, which was then in its retreat, 
saying, that if they were not so friendly with General Kaufmann, now would be just the time 
to fall together upon General Golovatchow’s expedition and utterly annihilate it. At last 
at Mlyalli there was an attack of Turkomans upon General Golovatchow’s camp, in which, 
after great disorder, the Russians were successful and the Turkomans retreated. After this 
the Yomuds abandoned their country, and marched off into the desert, being however 
thoroughly angry, and ready at the first opportunity to renew their attack, and indisposed to 
keep any peace that might be made. The attack on the Turkomans was, as General 
Kryzhanofsky, the Governor-General of Orenburg, informed us, quite uncalled for, and likely 
to lead to serious results. ‘It will now be necessary,’ he said, ‘for us to have expeditions 
ayainst the Turkomans for many years. It will be a second Caucasus, and in the end we shall 
ine ate obliged to take Merv, which would undoubtedly lead to complications with 
ngland. 


[ Secret, October 1874, No. 23.) 
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56. The attack on Yomuds attributed to jealousy on the 
part of the Tashkend Division of the Khivan Force.—It will be 
observed that Mr. Eugene Schuyler assigned as one of the principal reasons for 
the savage treatment of the Yomuds the necessity that the Tashkend Force 


should have an opportunity of sharing in the glories of the campaign. 


57. General Kaufmann’s instructions to the Officer Com- 
manding the expedition against the Yomuds.—Barbarity of those 
instructions.—The following is an extract giving the most important part 
of General Kaufmann’s orders :— 


No. 1167, dated Khiva, 6th July 1873. 
TRANSLATION, 


Field Staff of the Armies operating against Khiva. 


To Officer Commanding, Turkistan Division. 


«T summoned the leaders and influential people of the Yomuds for the final settlement of 


the Turkoman question. 


“Of the twenty-five summoned, seventeen came to me to-day; their names are on the 
annexed list, 


“I told them I should levy a contribution on all the Yomuds amounting to 300,000 
roubles, a third of which (100,000) must be paid within ten days from the 7th July, and the 


remaining 200,000 roubles five days later, that is, on Sunday, July 22nd, 


“The elders promised me to pay this money, and I therefore ordered them to choose five 


of their number to have charge of the collection and the payment of the tax, 


‘The names of the five men thus chosen appear on the annexed list. 


“| retained the remaining twelve as hostages. 


“Those appointed to collect the money asked me to appoint five more meu from those 


tained as hostages to assist them, to which I replied that when the other six who had been 
revtal es 
summoned came to me, I would release the five asked for as assistants. 
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“The money was ordered to be paid to Your Excellency at Kazavat. 


‘In order closer to follow up the collection from the Yomuds, I ask Your Excellency to 


start on the 7th July with your division for Kazavat, and there take up a suitable position. 


“Tf Your Excellency should perceive that the Yomuds do not busy themselves with the 
collection of the money, but assemble with a view to attacking our armies, or even to escaping, 
then I propose that you should immediately march against the Yomud villages situated along 
Kazavat canal and its branches, and deliver these villages, their houses and families to full and 


complete ruin and destruction, and their property, flocks &e., to confiscation, 


“ Your Excellency can alone determine on the spot what measures to take in order to 


carry out these orders. 


“The only information I have respecting the Yomud villages on the Kazavat canal is 
derived from verbal enquiries; I can therefore at present merely give you a general idea of the 


plan of action of the ‘division of execution.’ 


“T think it would be best to send the troops as nearly as possible to the extremities of the 


canal on its left bank, close to the lakes into which the canal flows, near the desert. 


“That portion of the troops which should be cavalry would move at the same time as the 


infantry would be advancing along the road from Kazavat to Zmakshira, and the Yomuds 


with their families and flocks would be surrounded. 


* Au important condition for this is that the cavalry and infantry should reach Zmakshira 


as s00n as possible, in order to cut off the escape of the Yomuds into the steppe. 


“With this position of the troops in Zmakshira, and with the movements of the cvlamn 
which would act on the outskirts of the Yomud villages, the Yomuds would appear to he ina 


position from which there could be no escape. 


‘Should they plunge into the desert, it is to be supposed that they and their flocks and 


herds would perish from want of water.” 


[ Secret, November 1874, No, 42. } 


Whatever may have been the reasons or motives which led to the expedition 
against the Yomuds, there can be no doubt that the severity of the measures 
adopted was in accordance with General Kaufmann’s plan of action. The 
documents quoted, especially the passages in italics, speak for themselves. 
Assuming the misconduct of the Yomuds, it would still be difficult for the 
Russians to free themselves from the imputation of treating their enemies 


with unusual barbarity. 
(Sd.) F. H.,—5-4-75. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TURKOMANS, MERY, AND THE LINE OF THE ATTREK RIVER. 


58. Statistics of Turkoman tribes and their settlements.— 
According to Vambery (page 309, ‘Travels in Central Asia) there are nine tribes 
of Turkomans, numbering— 


No, of tents. 
y.) Vchaudor ess see set ww. 12,000 
2, Ersari ag a5 as .. 50,000 
3. Alieli ss ast See wate 3,000 
4. Kara Mg 33 sed 1,500 
5. Salor oes jad ae tee 4,000 
6. Sarrak bes ae acs is 10,000 
7. Tekke i 204 a6 we. = 60,000 
8. Goklen mee vem one wats 12,000 
9. Yomuds Pee wits ide we = 40,000 

196,500 


or, reckoning five persons to each tent, a total of 982,500, which agrees 
closely with the total 1,000,000 given by M. Sobolef. (Michell’s Abstract 
No. XXXII.) 


[ Secret, Aprid 1874, No, 120. ] 


Another authority, Colonel Venioukoff, gives the numbers of four principal 
tribes as below :— 


Tents. 
Yomnuds ine ise sts ae about 48,000 
Tckkes e ee wat axe 5 60,000 
Ersaris re ise bes on 5 66,000 
Alielis oh aes “ #5 58,250 


and the total number of tents 340,000. 
[ Secret, April 1874, No. 86. ] 


In a recent memorandum, however, prepared by Mr. Michell, the total 
number of families is said to be 808,200, or, reckoning five to a family, 
more than a million anda half; while the families in the principal tribes are 


said to be— 


Families, 

Goklens ‘ne bed ee Sak ... 29,600 

Tekkes ss ie .. 46,000 

Ersaris was we ies aes .. 80,000 

Oka (including Aliclis and others) sis a des 80,000 

Yomuds ise nee sag is .. 88,300 
Captain Napier, who has recently visited Meshed and collected information 


urkomans, computes the number of Tekke tents, excluding the 
25,000 which, accepting seven instead of five as the average of 
a nomad family, he considers equal to a population of 175,000 and a total of 
effective males, not slaves, of about 30,000. Allowing 25,000 as the available 
fighting force of the Tekkes and 10,000 for the Akhal and dependent clans, he 
obtains a total of 35,000 fighting men, of whom 15,000 are horsemen and 
rowess of the former is notorious, but if is not so generally 


t. The : : 
Fae ak the latter are considered staunch fighters by their enemies, the 
Persians, and are capable of making a good stand behind entrenchments. 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 205, and Captain Napier’s Memorandum of 22nd February 1875, ] 


respecting the T 
Akhal branch at 
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In Appendix, I, will be found a letter from the Astrabad Mission Agent, 
dated 30th December 1873, giving the statistics of the Yomuds. If these are 
accurate, the tribe is more numerous than has been supposed. 

“The Yomud tribe, which resides in the neighbourhood of Astrabad, consisted formerly 
of 40,000 families, but have pow increased to 60,000. Of these families 20,000 reside to the 
north of Astrabad from [ussun Kooli, which is at the mouth of the Attrek, up to the Goombed- 
i-kaboos, which is the boundary line between the Yomud and Goklen tribes, and the remainder 
from Balkhan, Aladagh, and Senoo Daghee, to near the Khivan territory, extending over a 
space of 20 stages.” 


[Political A., April 1874, No. 198.] 


The country occupied by the several tribes is well enough known. 
The Tchaudor are said to roam over a tract from the Caspian Sea to old 
Urgunj and Baldumsaz in Khiva; the Ersari occupy the left bank of the 
Oxus from Charjoee to Balkh: the Alieli surround Andkhoi: the Kara are 
found in the sandy desert between Andkhoi and Merv: the Salor, Sarrak, and 
Tekke hold the country about the Koppet and Karendagh Mountains, 
around Merv and along the Murghab to near Herat: the Goklen till the banks 
of the River Gurgan: while the great tribe of Yomuds range over the eastern 
shore of the Caspian and extend from the Rivers Attrek and Gurgan to the 
south-western portion of the Khanate of Khiva, which they occupy along 
with branches of the Tchaudor, Kara, and other minor tribes. 


(Foun Hellwald’s “ Russians in Central Asia,” pp. 107-108, and Michell’s Abstract LXVIII. 
Secret, April 1874, No. 239.] 


In Chapter IT some account has been given of the attack made by order 
of General Kaufmann upon the Bairam Schalce branch of the Yomuds. The 
tribes to which attention will be more especially directed in this Chapter are 
those on the Attrek and Gurgan and in the neighbourhood of Merv, namely, the 
Goklens, Yomuds, and the warlike Tekkes. 


59. Description of the Rivers Gurgan, Attrek, and Kara- 
Su.—Before proceeding further, it may be well to note such information as we 
possess regarding the course of the rivers to the south-east of the Caspian and 
the country through which theyrun. The following account of the Gurgan is 
taken from Mr. Michell’s memorandum on the country of the Turkomans and 
from a recent report by Captain Napier on the topography of the Eastern 
Elburz tract. 


THE GURGAN takes its rise from Germeh Cheshmé, in the Guli-dagh 
Mountains, a little to the north of Shahbas, close to the camping grounds of 
the Goklen Turkomans of the Kara Balkan branch of that tribe. Captain 
Napier places the perennial source of the river at the defile called Dehana-i- 
Gurgan, 30 miles north-west of Jah Jerm. From thence it is said to wind 
for 18 or 20 miles to the open meadow of Gurgan. It is formed by the 
junction of two streams, the Guli-dagh and the Zau, or the left and principal 
branch. The confluence of these streams occurs near the great stone rock, 
which is crowned with a fort called Kazan-kai. On the right bank of the 
Zau are the ruins of Merish. The Gurgan has no affluents from the right : but 
on the left, according to Blaremberg, it receives the Dugh Saudjak, Karadja-Su, 
Karateken, Kosh-Kupri, with its affluents the Chagaly (Surche-Magaleh) and 
the Egdyrj, 10 miles below Salian, at the mouth of the Kosh-Kupri. 

By the ruins of Altyn Kala, 10 miles below the mouth of the Egdyrj, the 
Gurgan scparates into two main channels to the sea. 

The Tumacha Ab, or the right arm, changes its name after passing 
through the lagoon Kuduk Naura, 23 miles below Altyn Kala, to Gomush-tepe 
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Aghazi, and then runs 20 miles farther to the sea, discharging itself one mile 
to the south of Gomush-tepe through several moutlis, of which the ideal 
is the principal ono. 

The left arm flows south-west from Altyn Kala for a distance of eight 
miles to the Karaval lagoon, which has two outflows, the Great Hodja-Netes 
on the north, and the Kichik Gurgan on the south, both of which open ata 
the sea in several branches, such as the little Hodja-Nefes, the Bai-Daulet Kil 
the Gurgan, and the Kara Kilek. Boats can penctrate from the sea only into 
a very few of these mouths. 


The sources of the Gurgan are 100 miles distant from the coast; they 
serve to irrigate the best portion of the lurkoman country, where there is a 
great congregation of settlements of Yomud and Goklen Turkomans, which 
tribes are separated from each other by the Karadja-Su River. The course of the 
Gurgan by the camping grounds of the Goklen Turkomans is 60 miles distant 
from the chain of mountains on the south. In this part of the country by the 
mountains, vegetation is luxuriant; there are even trees. The mountain heiehts 
are clothed with forest; on the slopes grow pomegranates, Brazil nuts, grapes, 
figs, and the white mulberry tree. In a word, all the moisture from the southern 
portion of the Caspian, which is brought by the westerly winds, rests here and 
fertilises the soil to such a degree that the lands by the sources of the Gurgan, 
(such an exception to the entire country of the Turkomans taken generally,) 
constitute the ‘lurkoman paradise. 

Being fed from mountain ranges of great attitude, the Gurgan comes 
down in a larger body of water than the Attrek, although its course is shorter 
than that of the latter river. As the Gurgan nears the sea, its banks fall and 
the currents become sluggish. The river is said to be fordable everywhere, 


except after floods. 

THE ATTREK river is described in Mr. Michell’s memorandum as issuing 
from the Kharys Lake in the mountains of Khorassan, a few farsangs to the 
south-east of Kuchan, and flowing by Shirvan, Budjnurand Hermah. According 
to Blaremberg, this river takes its rise at Kale Yusuf. It flows first to the 
north-west, and then in a westerly direction. It is for some way skirted by the 
Zané-dagh Mountains on the right, and by the Kurd-Litch on the left. 

From its sources to iis embouchure the Attrek runs about 260 miles. 
The Attrek receives only one considerable affluent, from the north, vz., the 
Zumbar or Zund River with its tributary, the Chandyr which joins the 
Zumbar on its left, 40 miles above the mouth of the latter. The Zumbar on 
its right side is skirted by a range of mountains called Karagatch Bairy, which 
extend in a north-westerly direction and terminate on the side facing the river 
in numerous deep defiles. From the south the Attrek receives its largest 
tributary known as Germekhans, which drains the plateaux north and east of 
Koochan, the western slopes of the Kelat chain, the Koochan plain, and the 


mountaius bounding it on the south. 

From the Chat-i-Attrek, the point of junction of all the principal tribu- 
taries of the Attrek, to the sea the river is said to have a course of about 80 
miles, bending towards the sovth. The fertile plain between it and the Gurgan 
lies on one side, varying from 12 to 7 fursakhs ; on the other and stretching far 
away to the north, a wide expanse of desert. 

The Attrek flows into the Caspian at the head of a deep indentation 
forming a Bay or Estuary known as Hussun Kooli. 

The course of the river is circuitous. The stream is very rapid, and the 
water is discolored. Near the embouchure of the Attrek the banks are low 
and muddy. Boats can pass some three or four miles up the stream. 

Hussun Kooli Bay or Lagoon extends about nine miles from north to south, 
and the same from west to east. Its shores are low, flat, sandy and barren. 
There is an Ojurgilly Turkoman village on the western shore of the spit, which all 
but shuts in the lagoon, consisting of 200 tents, where the Turkomans build their 
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boats (flat-bottomed), procuring the timber from Persia. Here, too, since 1835 
has been settled a Russian fishing company. The mouth of the Attrek is eight 
miles distant from this avd or vilinge. 


THE KARA-SU is said to be the natural boundary of the lands of the 
Persians and Yomud Turkomans. It forms the frontier of the province of 
Astrabad, and is, according to Blaremberg, about 40 miles in length ; according 


to General Khodsko, who was Russian Consul at Resht in 1836, it is only 24 
miles long. 


The Kara-Su is so called only at its mouth. It has its source in the Ketul 
defile, south-east of the town of Astrabad, which is five miles distant from its 
left. There is a bridge called Lemerdan over this river (which is here called 
Andinali) ; at the village of Berestan, 15 miles up from Astrabad, the river 
flows through wide swamps. Down stream, about five miles from Astrabad, the 
first village is Siapal, the next is Aksin, 23 miles lower; then again Murd-ab 
or Poshtogul, 63 miles; from the latter place it is only 34 miles to the bay. 
Boats can pass about 24 miles up the Kara-Su, the breadth being from 21 to 84 
feet, and the depth from 7 to 21 feet; the banks are fringed with reeds, and 
hicher up they prevent all passage; the Persian fort Sengir stands on the 
left bank, one mile from the mouth of the river. Immediately opposite is 
a landing place, where the Turkomans come to trade with the Persians. 


[Seeret, April 1874, No, 205 and Captain Napier’s Memorandum on the Eastern Elburz Tract.] 


60. Situation and habits of the Goklen Turkomans.—The 
Turkoman tribes which inhabit the country bordering on the Attrek, Gurgan, 
aud Kara-Su are the Goklens and Yomuds. The former are peaceable people, 
given to agricultural pursuits, and acknowledging the sway of Persia. Their 
situation and habits are thus described in Mr. Michell’s memorandum :— 


«The limits of the camping grounds of the Gokleus in the west arethe Gumbeti Kats 
minaret and the Hermrid Rivers. This line separates the Goklens from the Yomuds, between 
which two tribes there is a neutral zone of two /arsangs. These tribes are hostile towards 
each other. The Goklens encamp on the east of this zone and the Yomuds on the west. 
In the east the Goklens do not at present extend beyond the sources of the Gurgan. The 
chain of the Elburz Mountains, stretching north-north-east, separates them from Nardin Fort 
aud from the Budjnour and Semulgan Koords, as well as from Kugh Sor, which is subordinate 
to the administration of Astrabad. The northern limits of the Goklens lie along the right 
bank of the Gurgan, anditis on this line, and particularly near Gumbeti Kaus, where the 
Yomuds and Goklens, who both pasture here, come so frequently in contact. The lands 
of the Goklens are the richest of all occupied by the different tribes of that race, and the 
nature of their country affords them a great deal of protection, which is not the case witb 
the Tekkes who occupy the plains. The Goklens, though numerically inferior to the 
Tekkes, command great respect. With respect to Persia, their position is less favorable, and, 
if proper measures were taken by the Persian Government, these people could easily be reduced 
to order and obedience. 


«The Goklens can bring 1,000 horsemen into the field, capable of resisting 3,000 of their 
enemies, the Yomuds and Tekkes, being considered braver than the latter and possessing better 
arms and horses. The Yangaks are the most warlike of this tribe and camp in the districts 
more open to attack from their enemies. It is believed that, if Persia were to train these people 
to arms and to encourage them in their agricultural occupations, she would completely secure 
herself on that side of ber frontier.” 


Vambery also, on page 306 of his Travels in Central Asia, says :— 

“Goklen, judging by the position and the relation in which I found them, I am 
justified in characterising as belonging to the must peaceable and most civilised Turkomans, 
Willingly occupying themselves with the pursuits of agriculture, they are subject, most of them, 


to the King of Persia, They dwell in the lovely region so famed in history,—that of the 
ancient Gurgan.” 


61. Situation and habits of the Yomuds and their relations 
to Persia.—The character of the Yomuds is not so favorable. Of them Mr. 
Michell writes :— 

The limits of the Yomuds on the east are as above described (2. ¢., in the description of 
the Goklen). On the south they are limited by the Gurgan and the margin of the forest 
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descending from the Elburz Mountains, on the west the Caspian, and on the north the desert 
which separates them from Khiva. A greater portion of the Bairam Schalee branch wf the 
Yomud tribe has passed over entirely to Khiva. The Chomur Yomuds have c-urn, rice fields; 
and melon grounds on both banks of the Gurgan, which extend even to the RanicSus these 
people are less rude than other Turkomans and lead a more settled life: they are in coustant 
relations with the Persians, although they as frequently harbour raiders, ese people could be 
easily made good subjects of Persia. The Chorwas camp by the Attrek, and they have coro 
fields between that river and the Gurgan; they are more nomadic than the Chomurs, and side 
with the raiders. As these lands are accessible to the Persians, the Chorwas, in anticipation of 
ebastisement for misdeeds, hasten to reap their harvests aud to decamp. They also cultivate 
the lands in common with the Chomurs, ‘These two conditions of life are interchanceable. 
When a Chomur acquires wealth, he invests it in live-stock, and becomes a Chorwa an: inimical 
to Persia; when his means are reduced, he is converted into a pacific, industrious Chomur. 
The number of Chomurs is said to have been decreasing.’ 


This account is confirmed by Colonel Venioukoff :— 

“The Yomuds live on the shore of the Caspian as far as the River Kara-Su, and in the 
interior on the Attrek and Gurgan, and are for the most part sedentary. Although the members 
of this tribe employ themselves in cultivating the land and in fishing, they lose no opportunity 
of robbery or piracy.” . 

{ Secret, April 1874, Ne, 203. ] 


The rights of Persia on the Attrek form one of the most important questions 
of the day, as will appear from the sequel. It may be observed in this place 
that the Shah’s authority over the Yomuds has always been doubtful. This 
fact was well known in Arthur Conolly’s time. He wrote (page 44, Vol. I, 
edition of 1834) :— 

“For the privileges of pasture and cultivation, the Gurgan Yomuds affect allegiance to the 
Shah of Persia; und their brethren, as far as Balkan, being dependent upon this quarter for 
their supplies, also call themselves Astrabad Yomuds: but they are very independent liegemen, 
pay their slight tribute only when it suits them, and carry off their fellow-subjects, the 
Persians, wheuever they can catch them. An Astrabadee dares not go to Gurgan without 
the safeguard of a Turkoman, neither do the Turkomans venture to Astrabad unguaranteed.” 


The concluding sentences of the foregoing extract almost justify the taunt, 
that a Persian is never seen on the banks of the Attrek but with a rope round 
his neck. The Russian view is that, with the exception of the Goklens, none of 
the Turkomans are subject to Persian supremacy, and that even the Goklens are 
subject only in name. 

[ Venioukof's Lecture, Secret, April 1874, No. 86. ] 


62. Russian views in 1854 as to the strategical importance 
of the Attrek River line.—The Russians are credited with great per- 
tinacity in following up plans which have once been approved. It is therefore 
interesting to note the strategical importance attributed by Russian authori- 
ties to the line of the River Attrek so long ago as the year 1854. At that time 
it was natural that the possibility of attacking or annoying the English in 
India should be discussed ia Russian circles. The Friend of India of 27th 
February 1873 gives a translation of three Russian memoranda prepared in 
1854, with the above object—one by General Duhamel, Russian Minister to 
the Shah of Persia, and the second and third by eminent Russian statesmen 


whose names were not given. 
General Dubamel’s opinion was that India might best be attacked 


either— 

(1) From Astrakan to Astrabad, thence to Meshed, Herat, and so on; or 
From Julfa to Tabriz, Teheran, Meshed, Herat, and so on. 

assing that the second route thus suggested is 
d by the Railway concession which Russia has 
favor of General Falkenhagen. But we are 


(2) 
It may be observed in p 
at this moment being facilitate 
induced the Shah to grant in 
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now concerned with the Attrek linc. One of the eminent but anonymous 
Russian statesmen in his memorandum undertook to show how the invadine 
force would march. It would proceed— - 
“from Asia Minor and from Astrakan by land and by water to Mazender on the Gurgan, 


along the At.reh and her tributaries, over Bogjnoord and Koochan, to Meshed —lrom Meshed by 
Herat and Candahar, to Cabul.”’ 


The writer then enumerated the advantages which Russia would enjoy in the 
naval station at Ashurade, the excellence of the roads and the fertility of the 
country through which the troops would march, and recommended that 


“a fortified point near the Caspian should be selected for the junction of the army—the artillery 
and the military train, The best would be the countries between the rivers Kara-Su and 
Gurgan. Fourteen rers/s from Astrabad and 20 versts from the Caspian Sea there stand the 
tuins of Achkele, The country is fertile; the climate healthy, and not subject to sudden 
changes. Close by, the forest affords plenty of wood for building purposes. The land by 
night belongs to Persia, but the ‘Turks (Tarkomans) are in actual possession. It would not 
he easy to invade the country ; dus s/idd vt ts to be conquered, as it materially strengthens the 
union with the Caucasus. It would overawe Persia, would be a check upon the Bokharans, the 
Khivans, and would cause all the tribes of Central Asia to act in concert.” 


It will be well to bear these suggestions in mind when considering the 
advances actually made by Russia in the Attrek country. 


68, Recent opinions of Russian authorities regarding the 
Attrek line.—Coming down to more recent times, Russian views on the 
importance to them of the Attrek line have undergone no change. These views 
will be readily understood by looking at a map of this part of Central Asia, and 
considering the facility with which troops could be concentrated on the south- 
east coast of the Caspian. Captain Murdoch Smith, in his lecture delivered on 
13th March 18738 before the Royal United Service Institution, points out what 
advantages Russia possesses in point of communications— 


“ Her creat line of communication with the Caspian is the Volga, a noble river, navigable 
from its mouth to Tver between St. Petersburg and Moscow, a distance of somewhere about 
V.000 miles. One of its tributaries, the Kama, is also navigable to Perm, on the highway to 
Siberia, The Oka, which joins the Volga at Nijni Novgorod, is also navigable for a great 
distunce, Thrice great railways connected with the general railway system of the Empire 
already lead to the Volva at Nijnt Novgorod, Saratov, and Tsaritzni, from which last another 
short line leads to a point on the Don, which is thence navigable to the Sea of Azov. There 
are three flourishing companies on the Volga,—the Karkaz-e-Mercury, the Samolet, and the 
Tolga, each with a numerous flect of excellent fast steamers, besides an immense number of 
barges and steam tugs. The river is peculiarly free from obstructions to navigation. * * * ¥* 
Passenger steamers ascend from Astrakan to Nijni Novgorod, a distance of 800 miles, iu 
eight days, und descend in six, including stoppages at all the principal towns on the banks. 
* * * At Astrakan there is a well-appointed naval arsenal, Jeased by Government to one 
of the steam empanies.” 


The lecturer then went on to explain how the stoppage of navigation on 
the Volga during winter was remedied by lines of rail, cither existing or projected, 
from Poti to Tiflis, and thence to Bakou on the Caspian, or from Rostov on the 
Don to Vetrovsk on the Caspian, adding that even should the Bakou line be 
abandoned, ‘Tiflis would have excellent communication with the railway to 
Petrovsk by the magnificent road over the range of the Caucasus through the 
pass of Vladi Kavkaz. 


Such being the position of Russia on the Caspian, it is not surprising that an 
advance eastward along the most favorable line of march from that sea should be 
recommended. Thus, the Neva of the 5th—17th January 1873 recommended that 
a point on the Attrek should be occupicd with the view of protecting commercial 
caravans on the journey from Khiva to the south-cast of the Caspian. Before 
this, in 1871, a correspondent of the Golos, writing from Baku after a visit to 
all the military positions on the east coast of the Caspian, had observed that 
the recognition (vide infra) of the rights of Persia to the lands on the Gurgan 
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and along the left bank of the Attrek left no place in the Turkoman oasis 
which might serve as the basis of Russian operations, A similar «pinion was 
declared by Colonel Venioukoff in the course of a lecture delivered to the 
Staff College at St. Petersbure in March 1873 on the subject of Central 
Asia. In the following October the Jfoscow Gazctle drew attention to a, 
report said to have been submitted in 1859 by Colonel <Dekamil, who 
commanded an expedition for the survey of the cast coast of the Caspian. 
It was to the effect that tranquillity could only be restored in the country 
of the Turkomans by the erection of one fort at Krasnovodsk, and another 
at the mouth of the Gurgan or at some other point that might be se- 
lected after a careful survey of the locality, and that two decisive expe- 
ditions from such two points towards the Attrek and the Balkan Moun- 
tains would put an end to the disorder. The Moscow Gazette added that, 

since the report was made, it had become evident to the Russian Government 

that the Turkomans of the Attrek depended for support upon the Tekke 

tribes, and that a decisive expedition should march not only to the Attrek, 

but into the country of the Tekkes as well; the recommendations of Colonel 
‘Dutamitthercfore remained in full favor. Similar suggestions continue to be 

made to the present day. The St. Petersburg Vedomosti said to be an in- 

spired paper, and one of the most influential Russian organs, has urged the 

necessity of erecting a Russian fort at some point where a control can 

be exercised over the Turkomans of the Gurgan and Upper Attrek Rivers,— 

a suggestion which is supposed to indicate a site at the head of the Sumbar 

affluent of the Attrek at the southern base of the Daman-i-koh Mountains. 

We have further the opinion of Genera] Kaufmann himself that— 


“Tt was absolutely necessary to occupy the Attrek Valley, although he alluded to the projected 
expedition to Merv as ahearsay. It is not, he said, a question of estublishiug a frontier 
line along the north-rn bases of the mountains of Khorassan, but of merely raising a few 
forts and of placing garrisons in them with a view to keeping the Turkomans constantly 
in check.” 
[Secret, Murch 1873, No. 255. 
[ 5  <Aprid » » Sh 
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[Seeret, April 1874, No. 249, and Collection of Merv Papers, dated 4th March 1875.] 


64. Opinions of British authorities on the strategical value 
of a position on the Attrek River.—Nor have British authorities failed to 
draw attention to the value of this position on the Central Asian chessboard. 
On 19th December 1873, Mr. Michell wrote from St. Petersburg that Colonel 
Baker and Licutenant Gill, who had just arrived from Teheran had traced 
the Attrek River from its source, and were impressed with the strategical and 
political importance of that river valley, from which an excellent road led by 
the very walls of Herat. So, too, Major St. Joho informed the Royal United 
Service Institution, in March 1873, that, although the Attrek was not navigable, 
there was a good military road to the north, quite clear of the river, through a 
country called the Daman-i-koh, or skirt of the hills in Persian, and the Attok 
in Turkish. The road followed these hills to a point where the Tejend 
River, which flows from the south-east loses itself in a swamp. From 
that point there was a road with some two or three days of desert to Merv. 

The opinion of Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran is contained in his 
Despatch No. 99, dated 16th August 1873. . | | 

“The portion of territory lying between the Attrek and Gurean is that which to Russia, 
as an aggressive strategical position, is of the utmost value. In grain, foraze, catile, and 


beasts of burden it is capable of supplying the wants of a large army. Valuable as Merv 


: a : vaiust Afghanistan, the Gurgan and Attrek is 
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Pe ts aud if held, is a permanent menace against England. Having the Caspian 
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at her command and the ports of Ashurade and Krasnovodsk in her possession, Russia on the 
plains of Hyreania is in a position within a short space of time to concentrate ‘thereon a large 
force drawn from the reserves of the Caucasian army.’ 


Thus also the Minister at Teheran in his letter to Lord Clarendon, dated 

November 14th 1869, wrote that the danger arising from the Russian Settle- 
ment at Krasnovodsk on the east coast of the Caspian was imminent— 
“ For, in order to open a road to the Oxus from the Caspian, the Russians would have to con- 
struct forts and station troops within the Turkoman country through which it will pass, and 
this being done, the Turkoman tribes will all sooner or later be brought under the protection 
and authority of Russia. The desert across which the Russians now propose to establish a 
line of communication with Central Asia is ill adapted for the purpose, the supply of water 
being insufficient for caravans traversing the plains, and the heat in summer being excessive. 
It is “possible that before long they will find these difficulties insurmountable and they may then 
seek a more practicable route which will be found by starting from Hussun Kooli, at the 
embouchure of the Attrek, in the Bay of Astrabad near Ashurade, the Rossian naval station 
in the south-east of the Caspian; following the course of that river eastwards and then 
skirting along the hills to the vorth of Boojnoord and Koochan in the direction of Merv, 
which is not more than four marches from the Oxus and within the 10 easy stages of Herat. 
By that line the road would pass for nearly the whole distance from the Caspian through an 
inhabited tract of country where an abundant supply of water exists, together with rich 
pasturage aud a salubrious climate at all seasons.” 


Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General at Odessa on the 6th February 
1873 warned the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the possession by 
the Russians of a fort upon the Attrek was a little sprout from the great 
Empire, which might soon grow into magnitude and lead to the dismem- 
berment of Khorassan from the sovereignty of Persia, thereby placing in 
jeopardy much more important interests. 


Mr. Eastwick, in a debate in the House of Commons, reported in the 
Times of 23rd April 1878, referred to the concentration of troops at Ashurade 
and to the occupation by the Russians of Chikishlar, near the mouth of the 
Atitrek, as involving a danger to India, which no man with any pretensions to 
a knowledge of strategy could overlook. And Mr. Grant Duff, while contending 
that the Russian movements on the east coast of the Caspian should not give 
rise to apprehensions, said that— 


© Coikishlar could only be important to us, if the Russians meant to feel their way along the 
north of the Atirek, and to take possession of Merv,” 


The danger of a Russian occupation of the Upper Attrek line and the,country 
south of the Daman-i-Koh Mountains has also been indicated ina paper on 
“ Merv”’ sent from the India Office on 4th March 1875 :— 

“Tt invalves proceedings against the Goklens and other Turkoman tribes in a cnuntry forming 
an integral part of Persian Kborassan and brings the Russians into immediate contact and rela- 


tion with the Koords, a race traditionally hostile to Persia. It opens the road to Meshed 
through the most fertile regions of northern Persia.” 


[Seeret, April 1874, Nos. 161-179.} 
{ 4, May 1878, No. 76, J 


Enough has been written to justify a carcful examination of the corre- 
spondence ™ on record for the purpose of showing wliether or not the Russians have 
recently displayed signs of activity and aggression on the line of country 
bordering upon the ‘Ltivers Attrek and Gurean and in the direction of Merv. 
But, first, some account must be given of Merv, its position, and the tribes 
which occupy the neighbouring valleys and mountains. 


65. The Tekkes, Salors, and Sarraks,—The most warlike and plun- 
dering tribes of the ‘'urkoman race are the Tekkes, Salors, and Sarraks. ‘Lhese 
are said by Mr. Michell to 


“oecupy the country about the Keppet and Karendagh Mountains, about Merv, and along 
the Murghab to near Herat. The Tekkes have about 59 settlements along the northern side 
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of the mountains skirting Khoraszan. One of these, Kizzil-Arvad (about 133 miles from th 

aspian, north latitude 39°) was demolis ians i , wie ° 
ne Satie Rare ee Cn by the Russians in 1&70. The two most import- 

It should be noted that there are two sections of th i 

Akhal and the Merv Tekkes, the latter inhabiting the oan ie ieee 
and the former occupying the ‘Atak,’ or Daman-i-Koh of the Khorassan hieh- 
lands. The distinction is said to date from 1860, when the wild Turkomans 
inflicted a terrible defeat on the Persian Prince Hamza Mirza Hashmat-ue 
Dowla and reoccupied Merv, which thenceforward fell to the Tekkes, while the 
“Akhal” Contingent returned laden with booty to the ‘Atak,’ where there 
is a wide pasture from which their name is derived. It is said that in time of 
war the Tekkes proper can reckon on the full support of the Akhal branch. 


[Captain Napier’s Memorandum, 22nd February 1875.) 


The Tekkes own no masters, though they have recently expressed a wish 
ee under Afghan protection, when Merv was threatened by the 
ussians. 


66. Some account of the city of Merv.—Merv is an interesting 
place, not only from its strategical importance, but also from its great antiquity. 
Colonel McGregor states that the city was 
“founded by Alexander the Great, and became the residence of one of his successors, Antiochus 
Nicator, who called it Antiochia. In more modern days it was one of the four imperial cities of 
Khorassan and was long the seat of many of the Kings of Persia, but, in particular, of those 
of the Seljukian dynasty. Alp Arslan, the most powerful prince of his time, after reigning 
for a number of years here, died and was buried at this place. When the Suffavean Kings fixed 
their capital at Ispahan, Merv, which became the frontier city in the most exposed quarter of 
the empire, was always committed to the charge of a military leader of the highest rank.” 


Malcolm Khan, in his memorandum on the political situation of Persia, 
writes of Merv as “ ]’ancienne capital de Korassan.”’ 


[Secret, July 1874, No. 30.] 


It appears that at one time Merv formed an integral part of the Persian 
Empire. It is said that the city was surrounded with stately palaces, groves, 
and gardens by Alp-Arslan (A. D, 1063-1073) of the Seljukian dynasty of 
Persia. The tomb of Sunjur Shah or Sultan Sunjur, Alp-Arslan’s grandson, 
(A. D, 1126-1157), who conquered all the country between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, still remains at Merv, and, although the few settled residents of Merv 
are Uzbegs, and the Turkomans are historical foes of Persia, yet the great deeds 
of the Persian sovereigns are remembered. On the downfall of the Suffavean 
dynasty the Turkomans became altogether independent, but Nadir Shah re- 
established the Persian supremacy. After his death the Turkomans again 
asserted their independence and invaded Persia, Merv then seems to have 
fallen at one time to the Khbivans, at another to the Bokhariotes, and again to the 
Turkomans. In 1855 the Persians madea great effort to recover their influence 
in this quarter. Merv was re-occupied by the Persian Governor of Khorassan in 
that year, but in the year following it again fell into the hands of the Turko- 
mans. From that time to 1860-61 the Persians made unsuccessful attempts 
40 reduce the Turkomans, from whom they sustained sanguinary defeats. 

The independence of Merv was mentioned by M. de Stremounkoff, 
in conversation with Sir A. Buchanan, as an illustration of changes among 


petty Central Asian States. He said that— 


i ia till 
“ Merv was supposed to be a province of Persia 
found that it acknowledged no allegiance to the Shah, 
in the possession of the Turkomans. 
[Secret, January 1872, Nos. 227-239.) 


within the last 10 years, when it was 
and was either an independent Slate or 
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67. Recent accounts of Merv. Russian description of the 
place.—On the very existence of the place as an inhabited settlement doubts 
have been cast by the same authority. According to Stremounkoff Merv is 
“merely a square portion of land encircled with a mud wall, and the resort, during three 
months of the year, of the nomad tribes for shelter and for pasturage for their cattle, but...... 
during the remainder of the year it was uninhabited...... entirely devoid of trade, and no agri- 
cultural produce of any sort in its neighbourhood,” 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 202.] 


68. Proposed fortification of Merv by Kousheed Khan.—With 
this description may be contrasted the particulars given by the Meshed Agent 
regarding the defensive measures undertaken by Kousheed Khan, who was 
chosen to lead the Tekkes in their anticipated struggle with Russia. Kousheed 
Khan is there said to have ordered a wide and deep moat to be dug round 
Merv, that walls should be built round the city, and that regular gates should 
be put to the town. 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 186. ] 


69. Description of Merv in modern times.—Travellers who have 
visited Merv during the current century agree in representing it as an insignifi- 
cant place compared with its former glories. Abbott found Merv in 1840 “an 
assemblage upon the Murghab of about 100 mud huts, where a considerable 
bazaar is held.” In the same year Sir Richmond Shakespear visited Merv and 
wrote: ‘There is a small shell of a fort here and a considerable bazaar.” Dr. 
Blocqueville, on the other hand, described Mervin 1860-61 as surrounded by 
‘Ca strong wall of earth and sun-dried bricks, flanked by several towers, and 
protected by a broad ditch. The enclosure can contain about 30,000 tents. A 
branch of the Murghab flowing from about midway between Merv and 
Yoleten traverses this entrenchment along its length and afterwards takes the 
name of the Carai Ab.” 


Lastly, we have an account of Merv, as it now is, by Daood Khan, at 
present newswriter in Candahar, and who visited Afghanistan and Khorassan 
three years ago. He writes :— 


“As regards Merv, its forts are entirely out of repair, and the people live in woods and 
cottages of reeds. Of these forts, one is Killa Sanjari, at a corner of which the tombof Sultan 
Sanjar is situated under a high tower which is visible from a considerable distance. There 
was another fort which was in good order until the death of Bairam Ali Khan. One of the 
predecessors of the King of Bokhara attacked it, killed him, destroyed the fort, and took 1,200 
families of Merv to Bokhara—some of whom still live there, and others have run away to 
Meshed, Herat, Killa Mawez, and Shibekan in Herat, and taken their residence at those 
places. The other forts are Chahl-burj and Killa Kashan, and some other forts on the Merv 
River which flows towards Bokhara and Khiva, There is alsoa fort on this side of the river 
in the direction of Meshed, which had been built by the Turkomans of the Sarrak tribe. The 
Persian troops occupied it ten years ago, when they attacked Merv and were repulsed. Since 
then it has been abandoned. 


“The Turkomans who reside in the Merv territory are divided into two tribes—the Taft- 
mash and Utmash. The Taftmashes Jive on that side of the Merv River which is in the direc- 
tion of Bokhara and Khiva, and the Utmashes on that which goes towards Meshed. From: 
the first embankments of Merv, which are one league distant from the abovementioned demo- 
lished forts to Kanabyah, twenty leagues distant, these two tribes live in groups of houses 
varying from one thousand to one hundred families, and cultivate on all sides with the water 
of these streams. Both these tribes are all Tagas, but about 10,000 families of other Turkoman 
tribes dwell with them, such as Sarraks, Sulors, Mujawn, Atta, Yamarli, Syed, &c. (The 
Utmashes and Taltmasbes together appear to number about 60,000 families.) * * * The 
Turkoman Tagas are for the whole year engaged in breeding horses, in learning the art of 
riding them, and in committing raids. * * * * Of the guns which have been left by the 
Kajjars in Merv, 40 guos, on which the names of different kings are inscribed, were seen by me 
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on the bank of the Merv River. There is no city in Merv, as the old citi | 

destroyed. At present there is an enclosure, with toalls on all sides and arden et ate 
A bazaar is held twice a week in which articles of all descriptions are sold. One side of the 
bazaar is occupied by horsedealers, and the other by sellers of other articles. The skill of the 
people consists in the manufacture of carpets, numdas, saddles, rifles, and matchlock guns, and 
they also work as goldsmiths or blacksmiths. They do not pay revenue to any authority nor is 
such the custom among them. They are not under the control of any Governor, but they 
a at the discretion and advice of the elders of their tribes, though they give nothing to 

em. 

As recently described by Captain Napier, the Fort of Merv, constructed 
under the orders of Kousheed Khan, isa formidable work. It is defended on 
one side by the Murghab, flowing between steep banks, deep and unfordable; 
on the other by a moat 10 to 12 yards deep and 30 yards wide. A rampart 
of irregular outline 12 feet high and about 8 miles in extent forms an enclosure 
which is sufficient for the whole non-combatant population with their tents. 
Captain Napier’s account of the mode of defence which the inhabitants propose 
to adopt is very interesting :— 

“On the first alarm the whole of the women, children, tents and mares, with an unlimited 
store of provisions, will be sent into the fortress with all the unmounted men. ‘Ihe plain will 
be cleared of crops and laid under water. The mounted men of the tribe, a large proportion, 
will advance into the desert and meet the enemy, working on his flanks and communications, 
Any better plan it would be difficult to devise, and against an undisciplined Persian force it 
would probably enough succeed. Their communications would certainly go, and they would 
lack the vigour to deal a crushing blow by the capture of the entrenchment with sufficient 


speed.” 
(Captain Napier’s Memorandum No. 16, dated 22nd February 1875.) 


70. Sir H. Rawlinson on the strategical importance of Merv.— 
Regarding the strategical importance of Merv asa point from which the 
occupant is enabled to command Meshed (distant 215 miles), Bokhara 
(distant 200 miles), and Herat (distant 265 miles), there is a very unanimous 
opinion :— 

“Merv,” writes Sir H. Rawlinson, “although at present a mere ruin and uninhabited 
during nine months of the year, is of much political importance, both from its strategic position 
and from its great natural advantages. Situated at the point where the high road from 
Persia to Bokhara crosses the road from Khiva to Herat, and possessing an unlimited supply 
of water, it will probably take a leading place in the future history of the East. At any 
rate, if Merv were garrisoned by Russian troops and order were established in the surrounding 
country, the city would rapidly recover its old condition of prosperity and would completely 
overawe Herat and Afghan Turkistan.” 


[ Secret, Aprit 1874, No. 215.] 


71. Persian and Afghan opinions on the importance of 
Merv.—The Persian view of the case is very forcibly stated in the memo- 
randum by Malcolm Khan, an extract from which has been translated and is 


given below :— 
“he provinces of Mazenderan and Guilan so marvellously endowed by nature,—those 


provinces which a Russian statesman has described in his secret reports as ‘a new India placed 
within the grasp of Russia’—are manifestly fated to be devoured by our terrible neighbour. 

“The loss of such splendid provinces, however ruinous it might prove to Persia, would not 
perhaps Le considered in certain respects a crisis of sufficiently immediate gravity to engage 
the present attention of the English Government, but that Government could scarcely preserve 
the same indifference in the face of that other movement, so manifest and so threatening, 
which has been taken by Russia from the bank of the Attrek across our Turkoman tribes, and 
which has for its inevitable end, Merv, the ancient capital of Khorassan. 

“ Need we recall here the incalculable advantage which would accrue to the Russian power 


in Asia from this fresh conquest ? <— 
‘It is notorious that, thanks to an Ste ee of peri energy ae 
i i ‘ur tribes, uniting as it were their lives to a race of imcomparabla 
ee ey au tue ballet iy of which history makes mention. With their 
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invaded and destroyed the whole of Persia, had it not been for their internal divisions which 
rendered them incapable of ever combining in sufficient numbers. 


“ But it isatruly lamentable fact that these tribes, who are 80 formidable to their 
neighbours, are incapable by themselves of offering the smallest resistance to the attacks 
of the Russians. 


“ Coerced on the side of Persia, and having no longer either their customary asylum in 
Khiva or their old slave-trading haunt at Bokhara, all these Turkoman people are compelled to 
shelter themselves under the Russian sceptre, which alone from henceforth can guarantee their 
very existence. 


“ Further, it is well known that this Turkoman element is no new thing to Russia. For 
the last 30 years during which Russia has assumed such a prominent position at Ashurade, she 
has spared no effort to attract to her these turbulent tribes and familiarise them with the 
blessings of her approaching rule. Most of the Chiefs and Cazees are in her pay, and their 
children are brought up in Russia at the cost of the State. Finally, all the merchants of the 
tribes arrive in Persia with Russian passports, and Russia has already come to be regarded by 
the Turkomans as a natural defender, a master sent from heaven. 


“Such being the state of affairs, is it possible for a moment seriously to doubt the aim 
and the successlul issue of a policy which has been planned and carried out with such far- 
sightedness? So far as we are concerned, we feel sure that nothing more is required than the 
system of Caravans, which are being organised at Moscow and on the Caucasus, vith 2 mixture 
of the military element, to peaceably establish the Russian power on both banks of the Attrek. 


* And then what would remain to keep the Russians from Merv? 


“They would be undisturbed masters of a solid basis, and, having at their command all 
needful resources, they would merely have to secure the formal submission of tribes who are 
already half dependent and to traverse a tract as fertile as itis favorable to military movements. 


«There is one point which will still further smooth the way for the Russian expedition 
to Merv, and that is that unfortunately the importance of the undertaking will be completely 
veiled from the eyes of the English people. Merv, deprived of all present vitality and lost 
among the ruins of Asia, seems to the European mind to be of no practical value, of no real 
interest, in short, it has nothing which can draw public attention to the invader. Russia 
may establish herself at Merv almost without Europe being aware of it. And yet Merv is 
undoubtedly the most important spot in Central Asia. Situated in a country of almost 
fabulous fertility, it commands equally Turkistan, Afghanistan, and Khorassan. All the 
lines of communication for military and commercial purposes between Meshed and Bokhara, 
Khiva and Herat, necessarily converge upon Merv. In every respect, and especially with 
respect to Russia, the position of Merv is infinitely superior to that of Herat, and the very fact 
that this celebrated capital of Khorassan is in ruins testifies to that superiority of position which, 
placing it in the pathway of all our conquerors, has marked it out as the blood-stained stage, on 
which the barbarous hordes of Asiacontend. To understand Merv, one must not judge by what 
it is now; one must consider what it has been, and especially what it may become. To judge of 
Merv by what it actually is would be like judging of Sevastopol by what it was unjer Turkish 
dominion, Persia, always anxiously aware of the importance of this historical position, has 
made many attempts to secure this outwork of its frontiers. Our failures have been caused 
solely by the absence of intelligent supervision. The capture of Merv and the reduction of 
the surrounding Turkomans present in themselves no serious difficulty. Only a small part of 
the sacrifices which enabled the Russians to reach Kbiva would quite suffice to establish 
definitely their dominion from Astrabad to the gates of Herat. On the day when the 
Russian flag restores order and security in Merv, that destined capital will be re-established, 
and nature itself, aided by Ruesian administration, will inevitably render it the most active 
centre of new enterprises and certain successes. For, we may be sure, when Merv is once 
in the hands of Russia all barriers will be broken down and all neighbouring States blotted out. 


“Tn face of the immense advantages which will be guaranteed to Russia by the possession 
of Merv, we see not a single obstacle, not a single consideration which can arrest fora moment 
the impending march of this power towards its natural prey.” 


[Secret, July 1874, No. 30,] 


To the same effect is the following extract from a note sent to Mr. Michell 
by Iskunder Ahmed Khan, Barukzai, of Afghanistan, on 8th January 1875 :— 


“ Merv at this time is only a refuge for marauders, but let Russia possess it, and it will then 
become a place of notoriety and one of the richest in the world, both for its fertility and well 
known capacity for the maintenance of a corps of soldiers ata little cost. In short, if Merv 
pass into the hands of Russia, it will regain its former splendours. But the question will 
not rest here, that Russia will take Merv merely and hold it quietly, but she will take the 
Murghab River also and march up to it, and thus possess allthecountry. For example, when she 
leaves Merv, the first country worthy of note with which she will come into contact on the same 
river is Ulatan, with its ruined fort, and which was the country of the Salor Turkomans for 
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some years after their defeat by the Persians, and who, through the invasion of the Tekke 
Turkomans, were compelled to desert, and for these 15 years they have come under the jurisdic. 
tion of Herat in the fort of Maroochagh and cultivate its territory. The next eeanlce which 
Russia will seize is Panjdeh on the same river, where are Sarrak Turkomans dwelling which place 
is nearly equal in fertility to Merv. ‘That country was frequently dependent upon Herat ; for 
example, the Shah Kameran, the last: sovereign of Sadozai, had always a commission there and 
my father, at the request of the Sarrak Turkomane, sent twice a commission anonast them to 
collect taxes, e 

“ One stage further on and Russia will come to the fort of Maroochagh, and from thence 
within one stage to the fort cf Murghab, which is situated on the high road betwixt Herat and 
Maimena, and further on still to Afghan Turkistan. When Russia shall have reached here 
she will divide or cut off Herat from Afghan Turkistan,” : 


72. Situation of the Persians at Sarraks between Merv and 
Meshed.“It may be worth while here to observe that, though the Persians have 
lost all hold on Merv, they maintain a garrison in Sarraks, which, according 
to Conolly, used to give its name to all the minor Turkoman tribes settled below 
Merv. Sarraks lies between Meshed and Merv and nearly equi-distant from 
either. It is about 50 miles from Moozderan, a military station of Persia on the 
road to Merv. The road, as far as the River Tejend, is said to be firm and adapted 
for the employment of wheeled carriages, but beyond it to Merv, a distance of 
about 110 miles, a considerable portion of the way lies through a sandy desert, 
and guns, even of small calibre, are with difficulty dragged along. The import- 
ance of Sarraks and the nature of its tenure by the Persians are well brought 
out in Captain St. John’s memorandum of 19th July 1873 :— 

© Should the course of events in Central Asia result in a Russian occupation of Merv, the 
outlyiny Persian fortress of Sarraks will become the most important strategie point on the 
north-east frontier of Persia. Situated on the principal road from Meshed to Merv, but nearer 
the latter, in a country abounding with wood and forage, it affords a secure secondary base for 
operations against the flank of an army advancing along the Attrek Valley on Merv, or from 
that place along the Murghab Valley on Herat. In the hands of Russia, on the other hand, 
it would guarantee Merv against attack from Meshed, and would secure the communications of 
an army acting against Herat from the Caspian.” 


Captain St. John then states on Blocqueville’s authority :— 

“ Munzabad must be regarded as the limit of Khorassan properly so-called, as the fortress 
of Sarraks, although belonging to Persia, does not give them possession of the district which 
they are unable to cultivate, and which is only visited by the garrison to collect wood and 
forage, &c.” 

And continues— 

During the Shah’s visit to London his uncle, Sultan Murad Mirza Hussain es Sultanet, 
who has just returned from Khorassan, where he was Governor, corroborated to me this account, 
adding that a strong force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery is kept up in Sarraks; that the 
country round is well watered and fit for cultivation, but that fear of the Turkomans prevents 
ils settlement by Persian peasants, whilst the Turkoman nomads on their side are debarred from 


grazing their herds by the Persian garrison.” \¢ 
[Vide Secret, October 1873, Nos. 64-66.] 


For a memorandum on the Turkomans of Merv by Captain Napier, see 
Appendix II, and for a collection of routes through the Attrek and neighbour- 


ing tracts, see Appendix III. 


73. Foundation of the Russian forts and settlements on 
the east coast of the Caspian to close of the year 18'71.—It is 
now time to -trace the steps of Russian progress in the direction of tke 
countries which have been described. From information collected by Mr. 
Michell it appears that, prior to the last ten or fifteen years, the Turkomans of 
the Mangyshlak promontory, as well as the Yomuds and Chaudors made fre- 
quent overtures of submission to Russia. Since, however, the Russians have 
shown unmistakable signs of an intention to establish themselves firmly on 
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the east coast of the Caspian, the attitude of the tribes has been generally 
hostile. The following is taken from Mr. Michell’s summary of Russian 
advances eastward of the Caspian :— 


“The first Russian forts erected on the east coast of the Caspian were Fort St. Peter, on 
Cape Tiuk-Karagan, Fort Alexander (named after the Prince Bekovitch-Cherkassky) or 
Alexander-Bai, in the Bekhtyr-liman Bay, and a fort on the Krasnovodsk spit, at the entrance 
into Balkan Bay, in 1715, 1716 and 1717; these forts were, however, abandoned after the utter 
failure of Bekovitch’s expedition to Khiva. 


“In 1819 General Yermolof, Commanding in Georgia, in the Caucasus, sent Major 
Ponomaref and Captain Muravief to select a proper site in Balkan Bay, or thereabouts, for 
a fort, to proceed to Khiva and to open relations with the Turkomans with the view of opening 
a trade route to Khiva. 


‘“* Muravief passed over the Caspian a second time in 1821 to select a site for a fort. 


“The first Russian military settlement (after the abandonment of those founded in Peter’s 
reign) on the east coast was, however, Novo-(new) Alexandrofsk, founded in 1833, at the 
entrance into Mertvi-Kulduk Bay* (Kaidak Bay). 

“The unhealthy and in other respects unfavorable position of this place led to the 
despatch of an expedition under Karelin, accompanied by Blaremberg, to survey the east coast 
from Astrabad Bay to Tiuk-Karagan and to find another site. 


“Tn 1846, the fort at Novo-Alexandrofsk was abandoned, and another, called Novo- 
Petrofsk, was erected at Tiuk-Karagan, which was in 1858 re-christened Alexandrofsk. 


‘In 1859 another expedition was sent under Colonel Dandevil to the east coast. This 
large reconnoitring force being attacked by Turkomans, lost its camel train and baggage 
near Balkan Bay, so that the survey of the Balkan hills could not be carried out. After 
examining the locality about Krasnovodsk Bay, and recommending a site there for the 
erection of a fort, Colonel Dandevil proceeded by vessel to Ashurade and to Hussun-Kooli Bay, 
where he bombarded a Turkoman settlement. He also storined, bombarded and took Chikishlar. 
No lodgment was, however, then made on that part of the Caspian coast. 


“In the autumn of 1869 a Russian expedition landed in Krasnovodsk Bay and laid the 
foundation of a new fort. 


“Tn 1870 a military position was secured at Tash-Arvat-Kala (103 miles from 
Krasnovodsk Fort), with two intermediate posts, one at Mikhailofskt and another at Mulla- 
Kari, by which latter communication was established with Krasnovodsk.”’ 


The settlement of Krasnovodsk is an important one. Captain Napier 
writes thus of it in his memorandum on the Eastern Alburz tract :— 


“ Krasnovodsk or Kizzil-Soo is marked on our maps on the north shore of Balkhan Bay, 
but the Turkomans place it on the south shore at the bottom of a little bay known as Kizzil- 
Soo, and on the shore of a tract known as Darya (Daryacha?) three or four fursukhs north 
of the first Russian settlement called by them Kaila Soo. This is probably Mikhailofsk, the 
first settlement on the east coast made under the orders of the Governor-General of the 
Caucasus in 1859. The position of Kizzil-Son is further fixed by reference to that of the 
island of Cheleken, which may be presumed to be correctly placed in our latest maps derived 
from Russian sources. The Turkomans describe Kizzil-Soo as lying opposite to Cheleken, 
and witbin a long gun-shot, the channel not so deep or wide as to prevent the passage of a 
horseman ; while Krasnovodsk, as at present placed, bas the whole depth and width of the 
Balkhan Bay between it and Cheleken. 


““The new fort is said to stand on the spur of a hill near the shore of the Bay, naturally 
scarped cn one side and surrounded by a stone wall on the other. 


“The garrison consists of 1,000 infantry, 50 Cossacks, and a few guns, Other guns are 
mounted on the fort.” 


In November of the year 1871 Colonel Markozoff organised an ex- 
pedition to the Attrek river, and occupied Chikishlar, a point in Hussun- 
Kooli Bay, 93 miles north of the mouth of the Attrek and 267 miles south 
of Mulla-Kari. The Turkomans of Chikishlar were Yomuds, who with the 
Tekkes had, earlier in the same year, attacked the Russian Michael post. On the 
approach of Colonel Markozoff’s column the Yomuds fled across the Attrek. 
By the 10th December 1871 the fort which the Russian soldiers had con- 





® Moravief constructed in 1821 atemporary post, called Voznesenskoe, on Krasnovodsk spit, a little to the south of 
Bk-djar Point. 

+ This post is on the shore of Michacl Bay. Mulla-Kari is situated further inland, on the Aktam, or supposed 
mouth of the Oxus. Troops proceeding to Tash-Arvat from Krasnovodsk go by ship to Mikhailofsk. 
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structed was ready for the reception of the garrison i i 

of the same month Colonel Markozoff, having Cisited eee Ba es 
small force at Chikishlar, took ship for Krasnovodsk. Up to the close of 1871 
therefore the Russians had obtained a firm footing at four points in the countr 
of the Turkomans, viz., on the Mangysblak Peninsula, in Krasnovodsk Bay ae 
the Attrek, and in the island and naval station of Ashurade in Astrabad Bay. 


Captain Murdoch Smith gives the following interesting account of the 
Russian station at Ashurade :— 

_ “This island, where I spent a few days in 1868, and which I again visited in 187), is 
entirely of loose sand barely rising above the water, It almost touches the Peninsula of 
Potemkio in the west, aud a long spit runs out from it to the eastward, forming a perfect 
natural breakwater, behind which there is excellent anchorage for any number of vessels. Ou 
the mainland of Persia, opposite Ashurade, the Kavkaz and Mercurij Steam Navigation Com- 
pany have an agency, a landing wharf, cargo hulks, &. There are usually three or four men- 
of-war stationed at Ashurade, besides a few otbers cruising in the neighbourhood-—the whole 
under command of a Commodore, who, with many of the officers and men and their families 
lives on the island. Supplies of provisions and fuel are chiefly derived from the neighbouring 
Turkomans, towards whom the Commodore, in addition to bis strictly naval duties, acts in the 
capacity of a Political Agent. Every Turkoman boat is at once seized if found unprovided with 
a passport from the Commodore. By this system the whole of the independent coast on the 
east of the Caspian is practically under his control.” 


[Secret, dprid 1874, No. 205.] 


74. Indifference of Persia to Russian advances on east of 
Caspian until 1869. Discussion on the subject of Russian expe- 
dition to Kizzil-Soo.—It would be natural to suppose that the Persian 
Government must have regarded these encroachments on tracts of country 
over which the Shab claimed authority with suspicion and alarm. ‘The Per- 
sians, however, appear to have been sufficiently pre-occupied by contests with 
the Turkomans, and to have taken no notice of the Russian advances eastward 
until the close of 1869, when a Russian force of 3,000 men with four guns was 
despatched from Petroffski on the Caspian to Kizzil-Soo (or Krasnovodsk) in 
Balkan Bay, with the avowed object of occupying that place in order to open 
out a road thence to Khiva and Turkistan. Then, at last, Mirza Saeed Khan, 
the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, informed the Russian Minister at 
Teheran 
‘that the Persian frontier extended along the Turkoman coast beyond the point to which the 
expedition in question had been directed, and that if the Russians landed troops and established 
themselves there, whether for conquest or for the development of their trade with Central Asia, 
such a proceeding would be viewed by the Persian Government as a direct violation of the 
Shah’s sovereign rights in that quarter.” 

To this remonstrance M. Beger replied that Persia had no reasonable 
grounds for objecting to the course pursued by the Russian Government, inas- 
much as the Persian frontier extended no further than the Attrek, beyond whic 
the Shah had never exercised any authority over the Turkoman tribes, wk 
professed to be and in reality were an independent population under the imme- 
diate government of their own hereditary Chiefs. 

The Persian Minister rejoined that the authority of the Shah was more 
or less precarious in many other districts near the line of frontier, but that 
this could not invalidate his claim to those places, for that the same argument 
might be employed respecting the whole tract of country from Balkan Bay 
to the Attrek, and even to the territory between that river and the Gurgan, 

of Astrabad, and stretching eastward along 


extending to within a few miles 
the frontier of Khorassan to Merv, since there also it must be admitted that 
Persia had hitherto been unable to consolidate her authority. 


n’s opinion on the rights of Persia north of the 


‘ . Aliso 
CR ia who was consulted by Lord Clarendon, appears to have 
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taken the Russian view of the question. In his letter dated November 19th, 
1869, he wrote that, although Persia might have exercised some influence north 
of the Attrek in the early days of the present dynasty, he was not aware on what 
grounds the Persians could claim Kizzil-Soo as part of their territory. In asub- 
sequent letter, dated 18th December 1869, Mr. Alison mentioned the fact that 
a few vears previously the question of moving the Russian Naval Station at 
Ashurade to Hussun-Kooli just opposite on the main land had been discussed 
and strongly recommended by Prince Oukhtomski, the Commandant, from 
which it was clear that Russia recognised no claim on the part of Persia on 
the eastcrn coast of the Caspian north of the Attrek. Mr. Alison, however, 
admitted that 

“the establithment. of a Russian military post at Hussun-Kooli, and the formation of a route 
along the course of the Attrek River, would afford matter for serious consideration to Persia, 
whose froier in that direction might be exposed to the organised inroads of overwhelming 
hostile tribes.” 

M. Beger in the meantime continued to assure Mirza Saeed Khan that 
there was no ground for apprehension : that the expedition had been despatched 
to the Turkoman coast with the sole object of developing and giving additional 
security to trade with Central Asia; that, owing to recent revolts of the 
Kirghiz tribes, the routes across the steppes from Orenburg to Kokand, and 
through Mangyshlak to Khiva, were no longer safe for caravans: and Russia 
had therefore resolved on opening a new and direct road for commerce from the 
Caspian to the Oxus; for that purpose it was necessary to occupy a position on 
the coast where the presence of a small force would have a salutary effect in 
repressing Turkoman marauders and giving confidence to trade: Kizzil-Soo had 
been selected as the most suitable spot for such an establishment, it being 
at some distance from the Persian frontier, and the intervening territory between 
the Caspian and the Oxus being inhabited by tribes who owed no allegiance to 
the Shab. When, however, the Persian Minister proposed that M. Beger 
should engage formally on the part of his Government that the Russians would 
not occupy any territory to the south of Kizzil-Soo, and that he should also come 
to a distinct understanding with the Shah’s Ministers as to what was to be 
recognised as the Persian boundary line along the frontiers of the Turkoman 
country, the Russian Minister declined to take any such engagement without 
instructions from St. Petersburg. 


76. Persian admission of Russian claims up to the Attrek, 
March 1870.—On the 7th March 1870 Mr. Thomson communicated intelli- 
gence from Teheran to the effect that the Persians had made a most damaging 
admission in respect to the Attrek line. As will be seen hereafter, there is reason 
to belicve that a secret understanding existed between Russia and Persia, by 
which the rights of the latter were to be recognised up to the Attrek River. 
Mr. Thomson’s views were based on the report of the Astrabad .Agent, who 
wrote that on the 22nd instant a reply had been received from Teheran to 
the Astrabad Governor’s representation respecting the landing of the Russians 
at Kizzil-Soo. The Shah had addressed a firman to the Governor saying that 
the Russians intended having a port at Kizzil-Soo for their commerce with 
Turkistan, and that such a step would in no way injuriously affect Persia, its 
subjects or tribes. But the Persian Ministers had written that 
“the Russians are not to cross the Attrek, which is six fursakhs distant from the Gurgan 
River and Ak-Kualeh ; they are at liberty to build whatever they like on the other side of the Attrek, 
but not anything on the Persian side. 


[ Vide Seeret, April 1873, No. 67, and pages 34, 37, 38, 46, 47, 73, 74, Collection of Correspon-~ 
dence respecting Central Asia, No. 2 of 187%, laid before Parliament. ] 


77. Gortschakoff’s assurance in December 1869 that Russians 
would not establish themselves on the Attrek.—The explanation 
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given to ILer Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg in December 1869 was 
more favorable to Persia, and probably less accurate. Prince Gortschakoff 
informed Sir A. Buchanan that there were then, including troops and artificers 
about 1,000 men at Krasnovodsk, and that workmen in large numbers would 
doubtless be sent over in the spring from the Caucasus to construct buildines 
and to execute other works, and he looked forward to the place becoming an 
important commercial town. With respect to it, or rather to the country of the 
Turkomans, Prince Gortschakoff stated that the Shah of Persia had never any 
better claim to it than the King of Italy to the throne of Jerusalem; but the 
question had been discussed in Count Nesselrode’s time, when Russia acknow- 
ledged Persian sovereignty to the Attrek, and held Persia responsible for the 
conduct of the Turkomans within that limit: 


“and now,” he said, % the Persian Government has asked us for assurances which we have readily 
given, that we do not intend to build fortresses or establish ourselves on the Attrek.” 


( Sir 4. Buchanan, dated 29th December 1869, page 42, Parliamentary Papers, Central Asia, 
No. 2 of 1873.) 


78. Rumours in 1872 regarding Perso-Russian agreement 
in respect to the Attrek.—Reports of Russian designs upon the Attrek 
Valley received startling confirmation in May 1872, when Mr. Dickson 
wrote from Teheran to inform Lord Granville that the River Attrek was to be 
the frontier line between Russia and Persia according to an arrangement which 
had been made about two years previously by the Russian Mission and the 
Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Sadr Azem, however, professed to 
have been ignorant of the transaction until a short time before, when the 
Governor of Astrabad had applied to him for instructions. And in the follow- 
ing January both the Russian and Persian Ministers in London positively denied 
the existence of any secret treaty by which Persia had ceded to Russia territory 
on the Attrek. Count Brunnow “not only was not aware of it, but was sure it 
did not exist.” And the Persian Minister asserted he had no knowledge of the 
Russians having taken possession in any way of the valley of the Attrek, adding 
that there was no firman from the Shah giving the Russians possession of some 
Persian territory on the Attrek. Indeed, the territory described did not belong 
to Persia. 


[Pages 109-124, Central Asia Correspondence for Parliament, No. 1873.} 


On 28rd January 1873 Lord Granville wrote to Teheran, to the effect that 
Her Majesty’s Government desired to possess more precise information in regard 
to the alleged secret engagement, and more especially the extent along the banks 
of the River Attrek over which Persia had acknowledged the control of Russia, 
and what concession of territory affecting Persia was involved in it :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government would, for instance, wish to know how far Turkoman tribes 
between Krasnovodsk and the Attrek River were subject to or under the control of Persia 
previously to the arrangement, and whether and how far the arrangement may be deemed an 
encroachment on Persian territory, or a stepping-stone to the further advance of Russia towards 
Meshed, Khorassan, and Afghanistan in another.” 


79. Russian declaration of 1869 in respect to the Attrek.— 
This despatch crossed on its way a letter from Mr. R. F. Thomson, No. 10, dated 
27th January, giving such information as he had been able to obtain upon the 
subject. The Persian Ministers still denied that any treaty reiating to the 
Attrek had been signed by the Shah’s Government. But Mr. Thomson was 
furnished confidentially with a copy of the official declaration made by the 
Russian Minister in 1569 in reply to the remonstrances of the Persian Govern- 
tion of Krasnovodsk. The Sadr Azem stated 


inst the Russian occupa c vor 
het on ceeeibe of this declaration the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
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abstained from pressing the matter further on the Russian Government. The 
declaration bore date the 18th December 1869, and ran as follows :— 


“His Majesty the Shah having on the 12th instant (4th December) requested the under- 
signed, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the Emperor, to 
explain for what object the fort at Kizzil-Soo (Krasnovodsk) was being constructed, and having 
also required an assurance that the Russian authorities would in no way interfere in the affairs 
of the Yomud Turkomans and of those living on the Attrek and Gurgan Rivers; also that 
no fort or stronghold should hereafter be built at the embouchures of the Attrek or 
Gurgan Rivers, and likewise that they should not interfere in any way with the possessions of 
Persia, but that the Persian Government should continue to maintain the authority they have 
hitherto held in respect to these tribes and their territories ;—in accordance with the wish 
expressed by His Majesty the Shah, the undersigned lost no time in referring by telegraph to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of His Majesty the Emperor, and he has now the pleasure to 
bring to the knowleige of the Ministers of His Majesty the Shah the reply which he bas just 
received, to the effect that the Government of His Majesty the Emperor recognises the 
authority and sovereignty of Persia up to the banks of the Attrek River, and that they have no 
intention to construct any fort, The undersigned begs most respectfully that His Excellency 
Mirza Saeed Khan, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, will represent these friendly and satis- 
factory assurances to His Majesty the Shah, and has the honor, &c.” 


(Secret, April 1874, Nos. 147-148.] 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that the fortification of Chikishlar near 
the mouth of the Attrek was inconsistent with the above declaration. As 
regards the declaration itself, Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran was of opinion, 
notwithstanding the asseverations tothe contrary of the Sadr Azem, that 
when it was made— 

“the Shah did send an officer of bis Court who read to the Russian Minister an autograph 


memorandum, but did not give acopy of it, expressing His Majesty’s satisfaction with the 
declaration in question.” 


And Mr. Thomson went on to explain that this could not be wondered at, 
considering the miseries to which Persian subjects had been exposed from 
Turkoman forays. The Shah’s Government had, in fact, only lately been 
awakened to the danger arising from a Russian occupation of the Attrek 
country. 

[Secret, April 1874, No. 152.] 


80. Interpretation put by the Persians on the Russian decla- 
ration of 1869 in respect to the Attrek.—But in one very important 
particular the Persians place a narrower construction upon the declaration 
than the terms of it would at first sight appear to bear. In his despatch 
No. 30, dated 26th March 1873, the Minister at Teheran stated :— 


“The Persian Government considers that the declaration made to them by the Russian 
Minister respecting the Attrek * * * had no reference to the territory in the 
interior towards Khorassan, but regarded only the territory adjoining the province of Astrabad, 
that is, from the Caspian Coast at the mouth of the Attrek along the banks of that river for about 
30 miles to where the Gurgan district ends. This has been clearly explained by the Sadr 
Azem to M. Beger, who appears, however, to have avoided a discussion of the question.” 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 1497.) 


The British Minister at Teheran in his letter No. 99, dated 16th August 
1873, produced evidence in support of the Persian view of the case. He 
wrote :— 

“ Although it is one of the points of gravest interest for England that Russia should hold 
no territory on the right bauk of the Attrek, or exercise authority over the nomad tribes 
encamped thereon, or indeed that she should possess any part of the line of coast lying south 
of the port of Krasnovodsk, still without entering into the question of the validity of the 
informal assent which the Government of Russia so strenuously declare the Shab has given 
that the right bank of the River Attrek shall be considered to be the line of frontier on the 
Turkoman Steppe between Russia and Persia, it would appear to be a subject for enquiry what 
idea the Shah attached to the definition in question when the alleged assent was given. 
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“The Russian declaration that the Attrek should be considered the boundary between 
Russia and Persia was made in 1869, but in 1866 the Shah made a journey to the province of 
Khorassan, and the journal kept by His Majesty on that occasion was published at Teheran. 
At page 321 of that work, speaking of the rivers of Khorassan, there is the following 
passage :— 

“The River ¢ Battrek’ which flows by Koochan has ite source on the north of the Deregez 
mountain. On its passing Koochan and entering the province; of Boojnoord it isj called 
‘Soum Bar,’ and when it reaches Gurgan it is named the ‘ Attrek,’ 


“It follows therefore that, when the Russian declaration was made, His Majesty could have 
had no other idea than that it had reference to the lower part of the River Battrelwhen it has 
entered the Gurgan territory.” —— 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 161.) 


81. Persian claims on the Attrek described by Sir H. Raw- 
linson.—Thus, also, Sir H. Rawlinson wrote in his memorandum dated 7th 
May 1873 on the Russian Map of Central Asia :— 

“The Russian frontier is laid down from the embouchure of the Attrek in the Caspian 
along the main stream of the river for about 200 miles, or as far as the meridian of Boojnoord; 
but Persia certainly claims all the valleys through which flow the right band affluents of the 
Attrek, these valleys indeed being inhabited by the Kurdish colonists who were placed there 
by Shah Abbas to guard the Khorassan frontier against the inroads of the Turkomans. Persia 
claims as her frontier in this quarter—ls¢/y, the line of the Attrek to the junction of the 
Simbar ; 2xdly, the course of that river to its source in the Karendagh; and 3rd/y, the water- 
shed dividing the streams which flow into the Attrek from those running north-west towards 
the Turkoman desert, and watering the lands of the Tekkes at the base of the hills. (It is 
interesting to observe from this map that the Russians appear to have surveyed a line of route 
along the northern slopes of these hills from the vicinity of the Caspian to Merv, every 
Turkoman village and fort being laid down with topographical precision.) 


[ Secret, July 1873, No. 132. ] 


This point was thought of so much importance that Colonel Walker was 
instructed to recall copies of his Map of Turkistan in which the Persian 
frontier line had been drawn along the south bank of the Attrek River from 
the supposed principal source of the river down to the junction with the 
Caspian Sea. Colonel Walker was instructed that the Persian boundary along 
the Attrek should be delineated in strict accordance with Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
views, and, as will be seen by reference to the reprint of the map, these orders 
were carried out. 

[ Secret, November 1873, Nos. 8-10. ] 
[ » February 1874, No. 98.] 


82. Russian account of the understanding with Persia 
in respect to the Attrek line——The Russian official explanation of 
the understanding in respect to the Attrek was reported in despatch from 
the Ambassador at St. Petersburg, No. 52, dated 5th February 1872. The 
Ambassador called on M. de Stremounkoff with the view of eliciting informa- 
tion from him on the subject of the reported treaty between Russia and 
Persia for the cession of a portion of Persian territory to Russia. M. 
de Stremounkoff, however,— ; a iia iach austcs 

: e isted, supportin is denia stating that (un aecor 
Se haere ce aotie yeu aes between England sad Russia by which both 
countries agreed to respect the integrity of Persian territory. 

“Hig Excellency then stated that in 1865 (I believe) the Russian Government, with a 


“ sy: ‘ession of brigandage and piracy on the part of the nomad tribes 
view to facilitate the supptt an, ted proposed to the Persian Government to make the 


. Cc i i 
frequenting the hoe Atel River the boundary of Persia, in lieu of another small , < 
® Gurgan. river* which was more to the south of the Attrek and which 


a ised frontier; consequently the Persian territory was increased 
bad Bt eee ue or wal ka observed to M. de Stremounkoff, Russia had by this arrange- — 
Se aa neord af a strip of Jand in favor of Persia which virtually did not belong to her. 
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«This arrangement, as far as J am informed, was recorded in an official communication 
to the Persian Government without ony instrument of a bilateral nature. It was agreed that 
the two Governments should mutually assist each other in the suppression of the forays of 
the nomad tribes, and for this purpose at the corner of the Caspian Sea, north of the 
Attrek, a small Russian encampment (not a Government in the usual signification of the 
term) was established solely for the purpose of watching the nomad tribes, and of protect- 
ing the Croats. M. de Stremounkoff expressly stated that there were no forts along the line 
of the Caspian to the Persian frontier but those of Alezandrofsk and of Krasnovodsk. 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 119.] 


83. Failure of Russian endeavours to enlist the aid of the 
Turkoman tribes to the Khivan campaign.—In order to understand 
clearly more recent cycuts, it is necessary that some account should here be 
given of the actual relations between the Russians and the Turkomans 
before, during, and immediately after the Khivan expedition. At first the 
Russians made considerable efforts to enlist the nomad tribes on their side. 
Conferences were held in the summer of 1872 at Ashurade with the Turko- 
man Chiefs, who received presents, promises, and applications for assistance. 
But the agents of the Khan of Khiva were also at work, and by October 1872 
it was known that, owing to the activity of these emissaries, the Russian 
endeavours to induce the Turkomans of the Attrek and the adjoining steppes 
to furnish camcls and baggage for the transport service had for the most part 
failed. Inthe same month, October 1872, the Astrabad Agent informed Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Teheran that a Russian force, which had 
been ordered to proceed from Kizzil-Soo and Chikishlar to Balkan with the 
view of purchasing camels from the Yomuds, had been misled by a Jaffer-bai 
guide and had mostly perished in the desert; that the Russians, in revenge, 
had arrested and imprisoned 100 Jaffer-bai Turkomans, who were only released 
on each giving a camel; and that the Turkomans were so alarmed at these 
proceedings that even the Attrek Turkomans had fled to the border of the 
Gurgan River, and were anxious to place themselves under the protection of 
the Persian Governor of Astrabad. 


{ Political A., October 1872, No. 365. ] 
[ Secret, December ,, 4, 325.) 
{ , February 1878, ,, 283. ] 


84. Capture of Akhal by the Russians and fortification of 
Kareekala towards the end of 1872. The Akhalees seek aid from 
Merv.—Matters therefore were ripe for a quarrel, and before the end of the 
year 1872 the news came that Russian troops, sent from the Caspian, had 
captured Akhal, which was described by the Chargé d’Affaires at Teheran as 
a place situated within the Turkoman territory on the Attrek River, about three 
marches to the north of the Persian town of Boojnoord; the Turkomans were 
dispersing, some taking refuge in Persia, others in Merv; the Russians were 
converling Kareckala into a stronghold; and the taking of Akhal had caused 
much consternation at Meshed, where it was said— 

“Tt is only five stages from Akhal to the beginning of tbe Ab-i-Tejjen; therefore there 
is no doubt that the Russians will take Herat very soon.” 

As the Fort of Kareekala is an important point with reference to recent 
Russian movements, it may be well here to give such information as we possess 
regarding its situation. Captain Napier states that Kareekala stands on the 
spur of the mountain known as the Soong-ting Soor, or Soont Soor at the edge 
of the “Dasht,” a wide plateau to the north of the Ab-i-Soont. The Ab-i- 
Soont is a stream draining the long high spur of the Atak Chain, which forms 
the boundary wali of the ‘Atak ” and runs north-west past Kizzil-Arvad into the 
desert. The Ab-i-Soont is a tributary of the Chandyr, which again is a tribut- 
ary of the Attrek, joining it at tue point known as the Chat-i-Attrek. The 
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distance between Kareekala and the junction of the Ab-i-Soont 

the point at which a force attacking from that direction would sie heuhe 
is said to be eight fursakhs. There is also a road from Kareekala to Kizzil. 
Arvad, ten fursakhs long, said to be passable for guns. From Hussun Kooli, a 
Turkoman settlement on the north of the Attrek estuary, Kareekala a 
approached by a road of four stages, aggregating 39 fursakhs, throuch Byat-i- 
Haji, Chat-i-Attrek and Chat-i-Chandyr. There is, moreover, a good bridle 
road leading south-west from the fort of Kareckala to the Gurgan plain ; and 
this road is said to have been used by the Akhal Tekkes, when they held Karee- 
kala as a starting point for their raids in this direction. From particulars 
supplied by Captain Napier it appears that about four years ago the Saham-u- 
dowla, Eelkhana or Chief of the Shahdilloo Koords, drove out the Turkomans ; 
and it is noticeable that the Persian force was able to break the walls of the 
Fort of Kareekala with light field. guns. After the fall of Khiva, 200 Goklen 
families, with the assent of the Eelkhana, took possession of, and repaired, the 
Fort. These Goklens are said to be still in possession and to be nominally 
subject to Persia. But they have been exposed to numerous attacks from the 
Tekkes ; and, on the other hand, a rumour that they are leagued with the Akhal 
has given offence to Russia, who still regards them as her subjects and only 
awaits an opportunity to coerce them. 


[ Captain Napier’s Memorandum on the Topography of the Eastern Alburz Tract. } 


In January 1873 it was reported from Boojnoord that the Russians had 
left Akhal towards the close of the preceding November. Before going, they 
had dispersed the people of Kizzil-Arvad and Baum, and had built a fort at 
Kareekala, where they had remained for some time. On receiving orders 
of recall they departed for Balkan and the Caspian, but on leaving gave out 
that they would come back in the spring and take possession of the country. 
It should here be observed that these proceedings were not allowed to pass with- 
out protest on the part of Persia. As will be seen hereafter, the Persian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs remonstrated against the Russian reconnoitring expedition 
along the right bank of the Attrek to Kareekala and the districts lying 
north of Boojnoord. ‘The Akhalees in the meantime, through their Chief, 
Noor Wirdee Khan, had written to Kousheed Khan, the Chief of the Tekkes 
at Merv, asking what course should be followed :— 

“© Will you send us aid, so that we may fight? If you will grant usa locality at Merv, 
we will repair thither. If you consider it advisable, we will accept service under the Kajjar 
(the Shah of Persia) .” 

And the Mervees, it was said, were intending to send 2,000 men with 
camels to try and attack the Russians first, and then to bring the Akhalees to 
Merv. Over the Turkomans in the neighbourhood of Astrabad the Russians 
had completely gained the upper hand; the Yomuds were quite peaceable 
through fear of the Russians; many of the Jaffer-bai tribe had taken service, 
and, wherever the Russians went, they were accompanied by 30 or 40 Jaffer-bai 
horsemen. 

[ Secret, May 1873, Nos, 22-26. } 
( » June , No, 34] 

[ »  »  » Nos, 889-90. } 
[ » July 5 No.2] 


85. Turkoman hostility to Russia during the Khivan cam- 
paign.—In the summer of 1873, while the Khivan campaign was being 
carried out, it was natural that all sorts of rumours should be spread in respect 
to Russian dealings with the Turkomans. In May 1873, the Governor of 
Deregez was informed that the Akhalees had held a Council with the Turko- 
mans of Merv and some of the Yomuds, and had arranged to settle at Merv and 
strengthen it, after which they were to collect all their fighting men and oppose 
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the Russians at Khiva. In June 1873, news reached Meshed to the effect 
that the Russians had sent a force to attack the Akhalées by Kizzil-Arvad : 
that 2,000 foot and 1,000 horse bad gone to the assistance of the Akhalees 
from Merv: and that the Merv, Salor, and Akhalee horsemen had assembled 
with the view of fighting the Russians: in the event of defeat the Akhalees 
and their property were to be transported to Merv. 


(Political A., dugust 1873, No. 14.) 
(Secret, August 1873, No. 89.] 


86. Markozoff’s expedition across the Attrek in the spring 
of 1873.—An incident also occurred in connexion with the march of Colonel 
Markozoff’s troops from Chikishlar in the early spring of 1873 which served 
not only to illustrate the Persian view of the Attrek boundary agreement, but 
also to show how little that agreement was respected when Russian interests 
required a different course. In March 1873 it was reported from Astrabad 
that a detachment of 200 soldiers and 50 Cossacks, with two guns, had crossed 
the Attrek and marched through the Gurgan districts, occupied by the Zaffar- 
baee tribes, to the encampment of Kurreem Khan, the Chief of the Attabae 
Yomud Turkomans, situated within eight miles of the town of Astrabad. 
Kurreem Khan and some of the elders of his tribe had been seized by the Rus- 
sians and taken prisoners, while the officers in command of the detachment was 
said to have seized the opportunity to secure and carry off with him a large 
number of camels belonging to the Attabae tribe. 


87, Explanation given by the Russian Minister at Teheran 
regarding the violation of the Attrek line—tThe Persian Govern- 
ment immediately demanded an explanation from M. Beger, wko informed the 
Sadr Azem that Russia fully recognised the Shah’s right to all territory 
south of the Attrek, and had no wish to interfere in any way with that 
territory, but that the Russian troops had recently been attacked by the 
Turkomans, who had killed seven Russian soldiers, and it was obvious that the 
Russian General in command at Chikishlar, being about to march through 
the Turkoman territory to Khiva, could not allow an attack of this kind 
to go unpunished. It was absolutely necessary for the safety of the whole 
expedition that punishment should be inflicted promptly and in a way that 
would show all the Turkomans unmistakably that the Russians could not be 
assailed by them with impunity, and on the other hand it was well known that 
Persia had very little power or authority over the Turkoman tribes inhabiting 
the country between the Gurgan River and the Attrek. It would, therefore, 
have been useless to apply to the Shah’s Government for redress in the 
matter, and the Russian General had consequently detached a small force from 
the Attrek to follow up and punish the Turkomans who had attacked his troops. 
This had accordingly been done, and Kurreem Khan had been brought to 
account for his recent hostile proceedings. M. Beger further stated that Prince 
Ornoussoff, until lately Russian Chargé d’Affaires here, had informed the 
Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs in the end of January, that if the force at 
Chikishlar was interfered with in any way by the Turkomans, the Russian 
troops would at once follow and punish them wherever they might be found. 


If the Sadr Azem was to be believed, no such communication had been 
received. At any rate the Persian Government reiterated their objections 
and took the opportunity to remonstrate against the recent movements of the 
Russian reconnoitring expedition sent on the preceding autumn along the 
right bank of the Attrek to Kareekala, and the district lying to the north 
of Boojnoord. It was then also that the Persian Government acquainted 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Teheran with their construction of the agreement 
in respect to the Attrek, viz., that it had no reference to the territory in the 
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interior towards Khorassan, but regarded only the territory adjoinin 

; wd the 
Province of Astrabad, that is, from the Caspian coast at ihe south of the 
Attrek along the banks of that river about 30 miles to where the Gurgan 
District ends—(vide supra page 70). 


(Secret, April 1874, No. 149.] 


88. Correspondence between M. Beger and Mirza Saeed 
Khan about the violation of the Attrek frontier —In April 1873 diplo- 
matic notes were exchanged between the Russian Minister at Teheran and 
the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject of the violation of 
the fronticr. The former reminded Mirza Saeed Khan that in the preceding 
October Prince Ornoussoff, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, addressed a note 
pointing out the evil deeds of the Turkomans on the Persian side of the Attrek 
towards the Russian troops, and requested the punishment of the offenders, which 
was not inflicted; that this omission was attributed by the Russian Govern- 
ment, not so much to unwillingness of the Persian Government to carry out 
the just demand of the Legation, as to its want of authority and control over 
the Turkomans on the Persian side of the Attrek; and that the Russian troops 
were therefore obliged to take the responsibility upon themselves. M. Beger 
proceeded :— 

* Several months ago the Turkomans on the Persian side having crossed the Attrek, they 
again committed evil acts towards the Russian troops, who could not rely upon the Persian 
authorities to pursue and punish the offenders. The pursuit of such offenders, who, although 
residing in Persian territory, are an obstacle to the exercise of Persian authority, has not 
left any trace of damage having been done to the country, and cannot have iu the least affected 
the rights of sovereignty. ‘The undersigned therefore does not make any alteration in the 
statements which he had communicated to the Persian Government in his letter No. 82 of 


the 25th December 1869.” 


And he concluded by respectfully remarking that the Government of His 
Imperial Majesty would feel extremely rejoiced if the Persian Government 
should consolidate its authority in those districts, and thus relieve the Russian 
troops from the disagrecable necessity of punishing the culprits who crossed 
over from the Persian side of the Attrek. 

The Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs in his reply did not apparently 
venture to state the opinion of his Government in regard to the Russian claims 
upon the Attrek line. He contented himself with arguing that the case of 
Turkomans escaping from the Russian to the Persian side of the river was 
different from that in which the offenders were Turkoman subjects of Persia, 
and that the flight of a few offenders to the Persian side could not be assumed 
as a reason for the troops of Russia crossing into Persian territory, and making 
free of the country by treating Persian subjects and dependants in the way in 
which Kurreem Khan of the Yomud tribe and others had been treated. He 
requested that the Russian Minister would take effectual steps ta prevent in 
future any aggression whatever by Russian troops on the lands and territory of 


Persia. 
(Secret, April 1874, Nos. 157-158.] 


89. The instructions from Prince Gortschakoff on which M. 
Beger acted in reference to the Attrek frontier.—M. Beger’s commu- 
nication was in strict accordance with the instructions which he had received 
from the Russian Chancellor, under date the 23rd March 1873. These instruc- 
tions are important in several respects, and a close translation of the principal 
portion of them will therefore now be given. Prince Gortschakoff admitted 
that the Imperial Government had received intimation of an expedition under- 
taken by the Russian troops beyond the Attrek on the 10th—24th February 
1873: 

‘¢ The expedition 
had attacked, annoye 


Tarkomans of the left bank, who 


i sect the chastisement of the 
Pe cleadened —fired on our detachments, and 


d, and plundered those of the right bank, 
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wounded one of our Cossacks. Such an aggression could not be allowed to go unpunished ; no 
Persian authority on the spot was in a position to repress these disorders and to punish the 
guilty. Colonel Markozoff was forced to take these duties upon himself, 


“He was careful to warn the Persian authorities of Astrabad through the channel of our 
Consulate. Our detachment crossed the Attrek, inflicted on the Turkomans a well merited 
punishment, and returned on the same day to the right bank of the Attrek, after having 


released and despatched to Astrabad a Persian subject who had been found loaded with chains 
and a captive among the Turkomans, 


“There end the particulars we have received. The second telegram from Teheran, com- 
mupicated by the Persian Legation, mentions another expedition, undertaken by Colonel 
Markozoff, across the Attrek early in March. It is said to bave been directed as far as the 


Gurzan, where it plundered tents of the Yomuds, after having captured and imprisoned their 
Chief Kurreem Khan. 


*‘We have no information on this head. It is possible that a second expedition may have 
taken place. All that we can say is, if it has taken place, without doubt it is because it was 
provoked like the first, The expedition has been undertaken with the same object and for the 
same reasons. Further, we do not wish to dwell on questions of fact which will be explained 
by information to be received hereafter, but we ought to take up the question of right which 


appears to underlie the remonstrances presented by the Persian Legation in the name of its 
Government. 


© We thoucht, Monsieur, that this question had been set at rest by the clear and frank 


explanation which the Prince Ornoussoff had been instructed to offer to His Persian Majesty 
in the month of November. 


“Tt was intended by those explanations to show that our establishment, founded in 1869 
at Krasnovodsk, having for its imm-diate consequence the recognition of the course of the 
Attrek as the line of demarcation between Russia and Persia in the Turkoman Steppe, there 
resulted on both sides the mutual duty of maintaining the peace and safety of the line which 


had been accepted by both parties, This is an obligation which flowed from their rights. 
It was to their mutual advantange. 


“The Government of Persia having admitted its own inability to repress the disorders 
which reigned among these nomad tribes, it has been deemed just and expedient to grant our 
detachments the right of inflicting reprisals on the Turkomans who were guilty of acts of 
aggression and to pursue across the Atirek those who might be expected to take refuge 
there, so long as there should be no hope of obtaining from the Persian Government itself the 
repression of such misdeeds, Prince Ornoussoff warned the Ministers of the Shah accordingly. 
We have nothing to add to, or retrench from, the instructions which he carried out. So far aa 
we are informed, the expedition undertaken by our troops on the other side of the Attrek 
was in entire accord with the spirit of these explanations. 


“Colonel Markozoff was provoked by an open attack. No measures had been taken 
by the Persian Government to hinder that attack, and no Persian authority was at hand to 
punish the aggressors, 


“The intentions to that effect which you communicated to us on the part of the Shah’s 
Government in November of last year have not been fulfilled. The Persian Minister at St. 
Petersburg, while stating the remonstrances of his Government, has not even alluded to any 
steps of the kind, and the fact that a subject of Persia was found a captive among the Turko- 
mans aod released by our troops bears sufficient witness to the absence of an effectual control on 
the part of the Government of the Shah over the nomad tribes encamped in the tract over 
which his sovereignty extends, 

* * * * * * * 


“ Be good enough then to repeat to the Ministers of His Persian Majesty that we ebould 
be the first to congratulate ourselves if the Government of the Shah should establish firmly 
its authority over the portion of the Turkoman Steppe which is included in its territory and 
substitute a social and political condition of some regularity for the vague and ill-defined 
situation which now exists on the Attrek. 


* * * * * * * 


“T peed scarcely add that measures of repression will only be adopted in case of absolute 
necessity, that they will be transient in character, and that no establishment will be set up by 
our Military Commanders south of the Attrek. 


* ¥ * * * * * 


“Jf the remonstrances preferred by the Persian Minister in the name of his Government 
were simply designed to uffirm once more a question of principle, that is to say, the mainten- 
ance of the Alirek as marking the limit up to which the sovereignty of the Shah extends over the 
Turkoman Steppe, you are authorised by order of the Emperor to give the Minister of His Persian 
Majesty the positive assurance that the Imperial Cabinet finds no difficulty in renewing the declar- 
ations already made in its name by the Prince Ornoussoff. 
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Nothing can be plainer than that up to the time of the above instructions 
the Russians were content with the line of the Attrek, and had or professed to 
have no intention of advancing beyond that river, 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 204. J 


90. Progress of the controversy about the Attrek frontier in 
August 1873, Mr. Thomson’s prediction of the next step which the 
Russians would take.—Up to August 1873, the controversy appears to 
have been prolonged without any satisfaction to Persia. On 2nd August Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Teheran wrote that the provisional Government had suc- 
ceeded in coming to an understanding that the question should be deferred for 
further discussion, until the Shah and the Grand Vizier, who were then ona 
tour in Europe should have returned to Teheran, and on the 16th of the same 
month gave the following opinion on the general question :— 

‘For the present, Russian troops bave been withdrawn from the banks of the Attrek, and 
with some publicity from the worthless post of Chikishlar ; but, unless Russian policy should 
have been modified in consequence of ber new position in the Khanate of Khiva, her 
next step will probably be the construction of a fortified position at Kareekala or other equally 
Favorable position on the right bank of the Altrek, whence, whenever it may suit her policy to do 
so, the principle recently formally enunciated by the Russian Foreign Office, in its corre- 
spondence with the Persian Government, of the right of Russian troops to follow and chastise 
offending nomad Turkoman tribes within Persian territory would be enforced, and could hardly 
fail to lead, at any desired moment, to the permanent occupation of the Hyrcanian territory, 
under the pretext of acts of brigandage having been perpetrated by the tribes on the left bank 
of the Attrek upon those of the right, or upon Russian subjects trading between Astrabad and 
the provinces to the eastward.” 


The italicised passage in the foregoing extract is worth noticing in anti. 
cipation of the more recent events, which will be mentioned further on. 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 161. ] 


91. Rumours of approaching hostilities between the Rus- 
sians and Turkomans in the Autumn of 1873.—In the meantime Khiva 
had been taken and the quarrel with the Turkomans embittered by Kaufmann’s 
cruel treatment of the Yomuds. Towards the end of August 1873 the Meshed 
Agent reported that the warlike Tekkes and the elders of the Akhalee tribes, 
accompanied by such as had escaped the Khivan expedition, proceeded ex masse 
to Kousheed Khan, Chief of the Tekkes, and constituted him ruler and master 
of their lives and property. The Chief thereupon ordered the fortification of 
Merv, and that preparations should be made for war with Russia. 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 186.] 


On the 4th September 1873 Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran telegraphed 
that Kousheed Khan, Chief of the Tekke Turkoman tribe at Merv, had informed 
the Persian Government that the tribes had been warned by the Russian Gov- 
ernment either to tender their submission to Russia or prepare for war: the 
tribes therefore wished to be taken under the protection of the Shah: and the 
provisional Persian Government were disposed to comply with the wish on the 
Turkomans surrendering the guns captured when the Persian army under Prince 
Humzeh were totally defeated at Merv in 1860. 

Kousheed Khan was said to have madea similar overture to Sirdar Yakoob 
Khan, son of the Ameer of Cabul, and then Ruler of Herat. 


[Seeret, April 1874, No. 213.] 


92. Anxiety in Afghanistan consequent upon Russian 
designs on Merv.—It may be noted here that the anxiety and embarrassment 
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in Afghanistan arising from apprehensions of a Russian advance to Merv were 
very marked. Information on this subject will be found in Chapter IX of the 
Cabul Précis. The fears of Ameer Shere Ali Khan are summed up in the 
following extract :— 

“Tt is manifest that, as soon as the Russians take possession of Merv, the boundary of 
their kingdom willcome into juxta-position with the Herat borders, and, on account of the 
unscrupulous policy of the Russians, we shall always remain in great danger.’’ 

And the immediate ground of his fear is that to which attention was drawn 
in despatch from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg to Lord 
Granville, dated 20th November 1873 :— 

“Tt is as clear as daylight that, as soon as the Russians take possession of Merv 
(Shabjehan), the Turkomans will necessarily take refuge in Badghees, in the province of Herat, 
and if they do not desist from their misbehaviour, viz., from causing injury to the Russians 
from time to time, the Russians will undoubtedly send messages to the Afghan Government, 
that either the Turkomans should be prevented from aggression, or permission should be given 
to them, the Russians, to punish the hostile tribes.” 


The policy pursued by the Government of India has been to advise the 
Ameer to abstain as far as possible from interference in the affairs of the Tur- 
komans beyond his frontier, and to disclaim the allegiance which they proffered 
to him on being menaced by the Russians. And His Excellency the Viceroy 
informed Shere Ali’s Envoy, when he visited Simla in July, August 1873, 
that 


“the Ameer would do a most unwise thing to make himself responsible for such people in any 
way whatever. Of course, friendly answers should be returned to friendly letters from them, 
but the Ameer should in no way make himself responsible for them or countenance their 
lawless proceedings or any opposition on their part to the march of Russian troops.” 


It was reported at Sarraks in October 1873 that the Ameer had declined 
to send troops to aid the Mervees, but he was said to have offered support in 
cash and ammunition. Enquiries from Cabul elicited an absolute denial of any 
such promise. The Ameer told the Cabul Agent that 


“the son of Kousheed Khan, Chief of Merve (Shahjehan), who is a man wanting in intelligence, 
is yet at Cabul, and will shortly return to his country unsuccessfully, Many of the people of 
Turkoman territory come to Herat for the sale of their horses ; probably they gave out this false 
Tumour. I have given no promise of aid to Kousheed Khan’s son, nor do I intend to do so.” 


It will be observed, however, from Captain Napier’s memorandum (Appen- 
dix II), that the promise is still believed by the people on the spot to have 
been given. 


[K.-W. Secret, September 1873, Nos. 118-139, and Sec. 956, Chap. IX., Cabul Précis; also 
Secret, April 1874, No, 188, and Cabul Diary 11th to 18th November 1873.] 


_ 93. Sir H. Rawlinson’s memorandum on the rumoured inten- 
tion of the Russians to attack the Turkomans of Merv.—The gravity 
of the situation at this juncture was duly appreciated by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
who recorded the following memorandum :— 


“If the Russians are really interfering with the Tekke Turkomans of Merve, as reported in 
Mr, Taylour Thomson’s telegram, it is serious and requires careful consideration. 


“The Tekkes are by far the most warlike and powerful of all the Turkoman tribes. 
They hold the desert along and beyond the northern slope of the hills which form the northern 
frontier of Khorassan from the Upper Attrek to Merv, and are thus entirely removed from all 


contact with Russian territory, unless that Power, contrary to her declared intentions, should 
retain possession of Khiva. 


“Tf Khiva is after all to be incorporated like Samarkand in the Russian Empire, then no 
doubt it will be essential to Russian interests that the Tekkes should be conciliated or subdued 
but if Russia evacuates the territory west of the Oxus, merely retaining posts at Kungrad and 
Urgunj, as has been semi-officially announced, then she can have no legitimate object in keeping 
up relations with the Tekkes to the south. 1 should doubt very much her being prepared 
under any circumstances to coerce this powerful tribe, which can bring, it is said, 40,000 
horsemen into the field; itis more likely in due course of time that she will endeavour to 
pacify and utilise them, as she has already to a great extent pacified and utilised the Kirghiz, 
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but this work could only be taken in hand with a good prospect of success after Bokhara and 
Khiva had been both permanently occupied and merged into the Russian empire. Retaliatory 
expeditions may possibly be sent during the coming autumn and winter from the Russian head- 
quarters in Khiva against the Tokkes, as they have recently been sent against the Yomuds, but 
for the mere purpose of intimidation and with a merely temporary effect. 

“If Russia really contemplated the subjugation of the Tekkes and the occupation of 

Merv, as might be inferred from the message to Kousheed Khan reported by Mr. Thomson, it 
could only be with a view of strengthening her own position in Khiva, and obtaining a further 
means of pressure both on Khorassan and Herat, and any such policy ought, of course, to be 
steadily resisted by us.” 
_ “Merv, although at present a mere ruin and uninhabited during nine months of the year, 
is of much political importance both from its strategic position and from its great natural 
advantages. Situated at the point where the high road from Persia to Bokhara crosses the 
road from Khiva to Herat, and possessing an unlimited supply of water, it will probably take 
a leading place in the future, history of the East. At any rate if Merv were garrisoned by 
Russian troops, and order were established in the surrounding country, the city would rapidly 
recover its old condition of prosperity, and would completely overawe Herat and Afghan- 
Turkistan. 

“It must be evident then that all Russian proceedings in this quarter require to be very 
carefully watched, and, if necessary, resisted. 

“T should deprecate the interference of either Persia or Herat in Turkoman affairs. The 
acceptance of the overtures of Kousheed Khan would certainly give grave offence to Russia, 
and would inevitably lead sooner or later to still more serious results, for it would be impossible 
either for Persians or Afghans to control the marauding habits of the Turkomans, and the 
protecting power would thus be liable at any moment to be compromised with Russia through 
the raids of the Tekkes on Khiva or Bokharian territory. What I should desire to see, though 
I doubt its being possible to obtain it, would be a declaration by Russia that she had no inten- 
tion of interfering with the Turkomans unless attacked by those tribes, and that under no 
circumstance would she sanction the permanent occupation of Merv by a Russian Garrison.” 


[Secret, Apri? 1874, No, 215.} 


94. The Russian Press urge an expedition to Merv.—The Rus- 
sian newspapers were hounding on the Government to take severe measures 
with the hostile Turkomans. <A story was circulated in October 1873 that 
after the evacuation of Khiva by General Kaufmann the Turkomans had risen 
in insurrection, and massacred more than 1,000 Persians liberated from slavery 
and on their way to the Caspian. The Moscow Gazette in particular urged the 
necessity of despatching a force into the country of the Tekke Turkomans, 
and recommended that “a decisive expedition ” should be sent “such an one 
as we have not yet sent,” and “not to the Attrek alone but to the country of 
the Tekkes also”; that “some one point” in that country should be occupied, 
and that a line of forts should be established like that which was maintained 
for the control of the Kirghizes. The Turkomans, it was said, who roamed in 
summer over the Trans-Caspian steppes were concentrated in winter on the 
banks of the Attrek and Gurgan Rivers along the line of the Tekke Forts and 
on the borders of the Khivan oasis, where the Tekke tribe was more especially 


vulnerable. 
[Secret, April 1874, No, 225; and Epitome of Correspondence relating to Merv, India Office, 4th 
March 1875.) 


95. M. de Stremounkoff denies the intention of Russia to 
attack the Tekkes.—Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, who 
had received instructions to ascertain whether there was any foundation for 
these reports and rumours, had an interview with M. de Stremounkoff on the 
29th October 1873. The Director of the Asiatic Department said that the 
t the massacre of the Persian slaves had not been officially con- 
firmed, and that in his opinion it was, if not wholly untrue, at least greatly 
exaggerated. With respect to the alleged insurrection, he disbelieved it, as 
there existed no understanding or alliance between the Yomud Turkomans 


report abou 
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and the Tekke Turkomans. As a proof of their disunion, he said that previous 
to the lato collision between the Russians and the Yomuds, the latter had sent 
to the Tckke tribe to seek for their aid and support. The Tekke tribe had, 
however, replied that not only would they give no assistance, but that if they, 
the Yomuds, came near them, they would treat them as enemies, who would 
bring them into collision with the Russians. 


As to the reports, published by the Russian Press, of an intended expedition 
against the Turkomans, M. de Stremounkoff remarked that it would be a sense- 
less and profitless undertaking ; it would be like following the wind into the 
desert. He observed that it would be attended with far greater difficulties than 
the expedition to Khiva, and the failure of Colonel Markosoff’s detachment was 
sufficient to prove its impracticability. It had since been ascertained, he said, 
that if his detachment had advanced a day further into the desert it would 
have been entirely sacrificed. 


96. The Ambassador at St. Petersburg warns the British 
Government of Russian designs on Merv. Further assurances 
from M. de Stremounkoff.—Lord A. Loftus, while communicating the above 
disclaimers, took care to warn his Government that, although it might not be 
the immediate intention of the Russians to take any offensive measures for the 
subjection of the Tekke Turkomans, there could be no doubt that the fruits of the 
expedition to Khiva could not be fully secured to Russia without bringing 
under her domination the whole district lying between the Caspian and the 
Oxus. It ias not improbable therefore that at no distant time some pretext 
would be found by Russia to possess herself of the line of the Tekke Forts north of 
the Attrek and extending nearly to Merv. Such an advance towards Herat 
would, in the Ambassador’s opinion, require guarantees of a nature to counter- 
balance the dangers to which the Indian Empire would be thereby exposed. 
Under no circumstances should Russia be allowed permanently to occupy Merv, 
or to create fortifications there, or fortified posts contiguous to the Persian 
Jrontier, which would prove a standing menace to Persia or Herat, 


[Seeret, April 1874, No, 228.] 


M. de Stremounkoff’s assurances were repeated on the 12th November 1873, 
but he informed the Ambassador in confidence that there was a certain 
party (referring evidently to the military party of the Caucasian army) 
who had been greatly annoyed by the non-success of that division of 
the army of the Caucasus under Colonel Markozoff, and consequently anxious 
for another campaign. His Excellency said that this military jealousy was 
preposterous, and that the Imperial Foreign Office would not easily assent to 
another expedition. Lord Loftus, however, added with well-merited sarcasm 
that he was inclined to look upon the Russian Press, backed by the military 
party, as a surer indication of future events than “the mellifluous phrases” 
which he received at the Imperial Foreign Office. 


97. News from St. Petersburg and Teheran that the Turko- 
mans of Merv would be attacked in the spring of 1874.—On the 
20th November 1873 tle Ambassador telegraphed— 

“Russian Journal announces that re-inforcement of 800 men has been sent to Tashkend 
to new fort on Oxus as protection against menacing movement of Turkomans. I hear from 
reliable source that an expedition is decided upon next spring against Turkomans,” 


[Secret, April 1874, Nos, 225-227]. 


On the 21st December 1873 the Meshed Agent informed Mr. Taylour 
Thomson that the Governor of Deregez had written to say that a caravan of 
100 camels laden with indigo, green tea, &c. and accompanied by two 
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Russians, was attacked by the Turkomans of Merv whilst proceeding frota 
Bokhara to Khiva. The Turkomans carried off the whole to Merv ; one of 
the Russians was killed when the attack was made, and the other carried off 
into captivity. He also stated that the Khan of Kharizm had sent seven or 
eight messenzers, at the instance of the Russian General, to the Akhalees to 
tell them that if they would give up their plundering habits and desist from 
their slave traffic, all the property, &c., would be restored to them which the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country had taken from them in retaliation, but 
should they not accept this proposal, the troops from Khiva and Bokhara would 
be simultaneously sent against them, cither whilst the snow was on the ground, 
or in harvest time. 
K£-fSome Turkomans of Merv having gone on a plundering expedition to ' 
hiva had carried off one of the employés of the Russian Commissariat and | 
confined him in Merv. A person was sent to ransom him, but the Turkomans 4 
Jpplied that his ransom had been fixed at double his weight in imperials. i 


On the 14th instant the Agent saw another letter which bad been received . 
from Suarraks, It was to the effect that the Russian General had sent an / 
Agent to Merv to demand the restitution of the plundcred caravan and of the 
Russians, otherwise they would be treated like the Yomud tribe. The Turko- 
mans replied that they were quite ready to fight, and that they would not give 
up the captives for less than 20,000 tomans. 


98. Mr. Taylour Thomson’s views on the danger of a Russian 
advance against the Turkomans.—To this information Mr. Thomson 
added, by telegram of the 24th January 1874, that his Russian colleague had 
mentioned to him a few days previously that an expedition was to be des- 
patched against the ‘Turkomans of Merv. Andon the same day he wrote as 


follows :— 

“ About the middle of Aprilif any expedition be contemplated by Russia against the 
Turkomans of the eastern and sonth-eastern parts of the Caspian coast, the preparations will 
have been either already completed, or so far advanced as to indicate the object contemplated, 
and even if no hostile movements be this year intended against the tribes encamped in that 
quarter, trustworthy and valuable information will in all probability be obtained. The unfortu- 
nate acquiescence by Persia in the declaration of Russia that the left bank of the Attrek marks 
in that portion of Persia its frontier line, leaves it open to Russia from the undefined terms 
employed to claim, whenever it may suit her, the right bank of that river from its embouchure 
near Hussun-Kooli {o its source between Deregez and Koochan as Russian territory, and 
whenever this shall have been established, the first opportunity of quarrel with Persist will 
probably bring with it the final declaration that, as the Caspian Sea has ad antiquo, belonged to 
Persia alone, its watershed must mark her circumjacent frontier. 

“The pretension asserted and acted upon by Russia last year of her right to pursue into 
the Persian territory of the Gurgan offending Turkoman tribes and to punish them there, is 
equally applicable to the punishment and coercion of the Turkoman tribes of Akhal and Merv, 
and, as these would probably take shelter within the Herat territory, political complications 
with reference to that Afghan dependency would necessarily follow. 


: | Secret, Aprit 1874, Nos. 189 to 193.] 


99. Despatch of the English Foreign Office, dated 7th January 
1874, regarding the apprehended Russian advance on the Turko- 
mans.—It was sufficiently plain by this time that, if the British Government 
had any representations to make on the subject of a Russian advance against 
the Turkomans, the occasion for making them had arrived, Accordingly, on 
7th January 1874, Lord Granville wrote the confidential despatch mentioned 
on pages 46 and 47 of this uote. After quoting the terms of the Treaty with 
Khiva, and giving a brief summary of the negotiations, which were more fally 
described in the Indian despatch dated 30th June 1873 (pages 14 ef seq. ee this 
note), Lord Granville went on to claim that the agreement between oe une 
countries had been faithfully executed by the British Government; the 
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influenco of the Government of India had been successfully exercised to 
dissuade the Ameer of Afghanistan from interference in the affairs of Bokhara, 
and from any attempt at encroachment on the territories beyond his frontier ; 
advice of a similarly pacific character had been given by the Indian Govern- 
ment. to the Ruler of Yarkund; and they had declined to exercise any inter- 
ference in the affairs of Bokbara and Khiva, when appealed to more than once 
by Envoys from those countries ; testimony was borne to the fact that the 
action of the Russian Government on various occasions had been in accordance 
with the same policy, as, for example, in the efforts made by them to discourage 
any aggression by the Khan of Bokhara on the territories of Afghanistan, and 
in the refusal of General Kaufmann to give countenance to the designs of 
Abdool Rahman Khan, nephew of the Ameer of Afghanistan, upon the tran- 
quillity of that country. The despatch then continued as follows :— 


“ The Indian Government have repeated, and will continue to repeat, as opportunity may 
offer, advice in the same sense as that which they have hitherto given to the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, but itis not unnatural that that Ruler should feel and express some uneasiness at the 
rayid advance of Russian power towards his frontier. His apprehensions have been more 
especially roused by the reported imtention to send a Russian expedition to capture Merv and 
reduce the Turkoman tribes of those parts, and he has applied to the Government of India for 
advice on the subject. 


‘ Rumours of such an expedition, to be undertaken in the ensuing spring, have reached 
Her Majesty’s Government from various quarters. The plan has been recommended, as you 
are aware, by some of the most influential organs of the Russian Press, ‘The Turkoman_ tribes 
themeelves state that they have received formal warning of such an intention from the Russian 
authorities, and are reported to have invoked the protection of Persia. It may indeed be true 
that such an expedition is as yet discountenanced and disavowed by the Government at St. 
Petersburz, but past experience shows that it would be unwise to look upon the project as 
being, therefore, entirely out of the question. Circumstances may occur, as they have more 
than once occurred before, to force the Russian Government into a course to which they are on 
prineiple opposed. The difliculties of a power like Russia, in dealing with wild tribes on its 
frontier, such as those in the deserts bordering on Khiva, are well described in Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s Circular of the 21st of November 1564. As soon as one territory is subdued, and the 
populations immediately bordering on it are reduced, more or less, to subjection, fresh aggres- 
sions are committed by more distant tribes. Fresh expeditions against these become necessary ; 
and to give to these expeditions any lasting effect, fresh annexations and occupations are required, 
At the time of that Circular, and m order to obviate the inconveniences thus set forth, the 
determination was announced to adopt for the Russian possessions in Central Asia a final line 
of frontier, stretching from Lake Isyk Kul to the Syr Daria, aud embracing the town of 
Tchemkend, which was to be fortified for the purpose. But in practice it was found impossi- 
ble to adhere to this line. Expeditions against Bokhara bad soon afterwards to be undertaken. 
Tashkend, Khojend, Jeezakh, and Samarkand were successively occupied. 


“Speaking to Lord Clarendon in September 1869, Prince Gortschakoff stated that the 
Emperor considered, and he entirely shared His Majesty’s opinion, that extension of territory 
wos extension of weakness, and that Russia had no intention of going further south. As a 
proof of this determination, he added that it was the intention of the Emperor not to retain 
Samarkand. Difficulties, however, interfered with the restoration of Samarkand to the Ameer 
of Bokbara; first, in regard to the payment of the indemnity due by that country to Russia, 
and later as to the protection of Russian interests which bad grown up among the popula- 
tion, and as to the guarantees to be obtained against misconduct on the part of its future 
rulers; and, although Sir A. Buchanan reported in July 1870 that Prince Orloff had been 
authorised by the mperor to confirm the assurances given by Prince Gortschakoff in the 
preceding year, still eventually, as was confessed by Prince Gortschakof himself in Feb- 
ruary last, the Imperial Government found, after an occupation of four years’ duration, 
and in view of the advantages which it had conferred on the population of the city, that 
they could not with credit to themselves, nor in justice to the inhabitants, restore Samarkand 
to the Government of Bokbara, and on these grounds Kussia has retained possession of it. 


“It is unnecessary to retrace the series of cirenmstances which, in spite of the reluctance 
of the Russian Government, led to the recent expedition against Kbiva. 


“In the face of these events it would be unwise not to contemplate the possibility that 
considerations of self-defence, or the necessity of punishing acts of plunder and hostility, 
may eventually give occasion for a Russian expedition against the ‘Turkomun tribes. 

“Those tribes have now applied to the Amecr of Cubul for advice as to the attitude which 
they should assume towards the Russians, and he, in his turn, has consulted the Govern- 
ment of India as to the reply which he should make. He has at the same time 
expressed hie apprehensions that the result of a Russian exp-dition against Merv will be to 
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drive the Turkomans to take refuge in the province of Badghees in Herat. This, tbe 
Ameer fears, will lay him open to a demand from the Russian authorities, that he shall eitber 
prevent the Turkomans from committing ageressions, or permit the Russian forces to enter 
the territorics of Afghanistan for the purpose of punishing the hostile tribes. An incident 
of this kind occurred, as you are aware, not long ago on the Persian froutier, and led to a 
correspondence between the Russian and Persian Governments. 

“The advice given by the Government of India bas been in conformity with the polic 
hitherto pursued. The Ameer has |.cen warned that he should avoid taking any couree Puce 
would make. him responsible for lawless or hostile proceedings on the part of the Turkoman 
tribes. The Viceroy of Iudia has at the same time endeavoured to re-assure him as to the 
safety of his territories from any aggression or attack on the part of Russia, 

“In face of the agreement which exists between the two countries, it is unnecessary for 
Her Majesty’s Government to make any profession of their conviction that Afghanistan is 
perfectly secure from any hostile designs on the part of Russia, They think it best, however, 
to bring the fears entertained by the Ameer to the knowledge of the Russian Government, 
and to express their carnest hope that the question of any further expedition against the 
Turkoman tribes may be carefully considered in conjunction with the results which the Ameer 
of Cabul apprebends may ensue from it. They think it right to state candidly and at once 
that the independence of Afghanistan is regarded by them as a matter of great importance 
to the welfare and security of British India and to the tranquillity of Asia. Should tbe 
Turkoman tribesbe driven into the neighbourhood of Herat, now or hereafter, in consequence 
of any military operations effected by Russian power, the Ameer might labor under a double 
hardship, (1s¢), in the disturbance of his dominions; (27d), if be were held responsible for 
controlling tribes of that wild race and restraining them from incursion upon the country 
from which Russia had expelled them. On the one hand, it does not appear how be could 
justly be held responsible in such circumstances, and if he were so held, he would have a 
strong claim to consideration on the part of all such as rightly appreciate his position ; on 
the other hand, questions might thus be raised which it was the object of the engagement 
entered into between Great Britain and Russia to obviate, and which it cannot be the intcrest 
of either country to revive. 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 248.} 


100. Conversation between Lord Loftus and the Emperor of 
Russia regarding the Turkomans’ assurances that no expedition 
was intended.—The above despatch, though signed on 7th January 18 
was not issued until the concurrence of the Duke of Argyll, communicated in 
India Office despatch of 17th January, had been received. On the 19th 
January Lord A. Loftus had an interview with the Emperor of Russia, and 
mentioned among other subjects a feeling of alarm at certain reports promul- 
gated by the press of an intended Russian expedition in the spring against the 
independent Turkoman tribes—a restless race who led a wandering life among 
the steppes situated between the Caspian and Afghanistan. Such an expedition, 
Lord Loftus said, might be productive of dangers now unforeseen. It might 
drive the Turkoman on the soil of Afghanistan or into the Province of Herat, 
which might produce complications with the Ruler of Afghanistan. This was 
a danger which it would be wise to foresee, in order to avoid. 

His Majesty said at once that there was no intention of making any expe- 
dition against the Turkomans, but if they should attack or molest the Russian 
settlements, they must suffer for the consequences of it. 

On the same day the Russian Chancellor assured the Ambassador with 
reference to his conversation with the Emperor that no expedition was intended, 
uuless the Turkomans took the offensive. And on the 26th January the 
Ambassador telegraphed that, after communication of Lord Granville’s de- 
spatch Prince Gortschakoff had repeated the assurance previously given, adding 
that the report of an expedition to Merv was groundless: the Russians would 
only act on the defensive, and he wished that the Turkomans might be advised 
to abstain from aggressive acts against the Russians, 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 251.] 
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101. Prince Gortschakoffs conversation with Lord Loftus in 
January 1874 regarding Russian intentions towards the Turko- 
mans.—A full report of the conversation which had taken place between the 
Chancellor and Iler Majesty’s Ambassador was communicated in the latter’s 
despatch No. 47, dated 28th January 1874 :— 


“His [Highness observed that Her Majesty’s Government could materially assist the 
pacific intentions of the Imperial Government by using their influence through the Ameer of 
Afghanistan to restrain the lawless and predatory habits of the Turkoman tribes. 


We shall not,” said Prince Gortschakoff, “attack them; but if they attack us, or commit 
depredations on our commercial travellers, we shall be obliged to inflict punishment on them. 


“T remarked to His Highness that Her Majesty’s Government had no doubt of the 
pacific desires of the Imperial Government, but that unfortunately these desires had been 
frequently counteracted by the Military Commanders, who acted on their own responsibility, io 
contravention of the instructions of the Central Civil Government. 


“ Military jealousy and military ambition were powerful stimulants at so great a distance 
from the Central Government and were uot always to be controlled. 


“His Highness replied with great decision that, although there was a party anxious for 
military activity and decorations, he felt that his influence was sufficiently strong to coun- 
teract such endeavours, and so long as he held power these efforts would be restrained. 


‘As regards Afghanistan, His Highness repeated to me that the Imperial Government 
considered that kingdom to be beyond the sphere of their political action, and that, happen 
what might, in the internal state of that country the Imperial Government would not 
interfere. 


‘He referred to the positive injunctions given to Abdool Rahman Khan by the Imperial 
Government as the condition on which he was permitted to reside at Samarcand, that he should 
abstain from all intrigues and designs dangerous to the present Ruler of Alghanistan, and His 
Highness repeated to me the assurance that, should he contravene them, he will be removed 
from his present place of residence.” 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 254. ] 


102. Note by Prince Gortschakoff to Count Brunnow on 
Russian policy towards Afghanistan and the Turkomans.—The 
following is a translation of the note which Prince Gortschakoff sent to Count 
Brunnow, and communicated by him to Lord Granville, on the 17th Febru- 
ary 187f:— 

‘‘T have expressed to the Ambassador of England the satisfaction which we feel in view- 


ing the equitable judgment at which the Goverament of Her Britannic Majesty has arrived 
on the questions with which we have in common to deal in Asia. 


“To my opinion the understanding is complete. It rests not only on the loyalty of both 
Governments, but on mutual political advantages which are indisputable. So Jong as they 
remain animated by a spirit of reciprocal good-will and conciliation, no political misuuderstand- 
ing between them need be apprehended. 


“On our side we adhere with unchangeable fidelity to the programme drawn out by 
mutual agreement in the shape in which it issued from my conversation with Lord Clarendon, 
and has since been expanded and defined by the discussions between the two Cabinets, 


“IT have repeated to Lord A. Loftus the positive assurance that the Imperial Cabinet 
persists in cousidering Afghanistan as altogetlier outside its sphere of action. 


‘Tf on either side the two Governments exert their ascendency over the States which are 
placed within the scope of their natural influence, in order to turn them away from all 
aggression, there is ground for bope that no violent collision will arise to disturb the peace 
of Central Asia, and to interruyt the work of civilisation which it is the du'y and the interest 
of the two Great Empires to bring to a successful issue. 


“So far as we are concerned, this is the sense in which we act in respect: to the Khanates 
which adjoin our possessions. We depend in full confidence on the Government of India to do 
the same in regard to the Ameer of Cabul, and we doubt not that it has the means of enlore- 
ing his attention (de s’en faire éconter). 

“As regards the eventual risk which Lord Granville points out to us, and to which Shere 
Ali appears to have called the attention of the Government of India, namely, that the nomad 
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tribes of Turkomans when pursued by our troops may seek aid or asylum in the territory of 
Herat, and involve us in a conflict with Afghanistan, I have told Lord A. Loftus that we had no 
intention of undertaking an expedition against the Turkomans: it rested entirely with them to 
live on a good understanding with us, and even to derive advantage from our proximity and 
from the channels which we have exerted ourselves to open for peaceful commerce; but if these 
troublesome tribes betook themselves to acts of aggression and brigandage against us, we 
should be forced to chastise them. This is one of the necessities which the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty knows by its own experience, and to which every Government brought 
into contact with a wild population must be content to submit, 


“We are in any case the first to desire that this chastisement, if it takes place, should be 
inflicted as near as possible to our borders, 


“Lord A. Loftus has received the same assurances from the lips of our august master 
and has doubtless conveyed them to his Government. 


“T have added that, though the eventuality which Shere Al has indicated may be very 
improbable, the Ameer of Cabul can aid in rendering it impossible by giving the Turkomans 
to understand plainly beforehand that, if they challenge measures of severity by acts of plunder 
against us, they must not reckon on any aid or shelter from him. ° 


“The Government of India is certainly in a position to convey to him this advice in a 
shape which will ensure its proving effectual,” 


[ Secret, July 1874, No. 10.] 


From this time forward the idea of an expedition against the Tekkes may 
be said to have been temporarily abandoned. As the Chancellor informed Count 
Brunnow on 24th March 1874, the orders of the Emperor forbidding any 
expedition whatsoever against the Tekke Turkomans were so peremptory, that 
no local officer would dare to disobey them: but the Russians nevertheless 
thought it necessary to re-occupy the Fort at Chikishlar near the mouth 
of the Attrek with the alleged purpose, according to Lord A. Loftus, of pro- 
tecting that district. 


[ Secret, July 1874, Nos. 20 and 101.] 


108. Correspondence showing that the Persians contem- 
plated joining the Russians in an expedition against the Turko- 
mans and Merv.—At Teheran, however, there continued to be rumours of an 
approaching campaign in the direction of the Akhalees, Tekkes, and Merv until 
the midspring of 1874. But the strangest thing, considering the inevitable 
effect on Persia of such a movement, is this well-ascertained fact that the 
Persians were at one time willing to co-operate with the Russians. The 
hint was first thrown out in Lord A. Loftus’ despatch No. 404, dated 12th 


November 1873. He wrote :— 


“From private information which has reached me * 7 * * T am inclined 
to think that the Russian Government have some notion, although an undefined one, of forming 
a separate independent State of the Province of Herat, detached from the Sovereignty of 
Afghanisvan, and charged, in common understanding with Persia and Russia, to keep under 
subjection the Tekke Turkomans; or that if the constitution of an independent State should 
prove impracticable, they (the Russian Government) may seek to gain the entire support of 
Persia by holding out to the Shah the hopes of acquiring Herat and the surrounding district 
as a tributary State under tne government of Abdool Rahman Khan, now enjoying the 


protection of the Russian Government at Samarcand.” 





The Ambassador said that he could not guarantee the authenticity of these 
projects, but a rumour of them had reached him from a Russian source not 


la 
unworthy of credence. al 
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Mr. Taylour Thomson telegraphed on the 13th April 1874 information to 
the same effect, viz., that the Shah, when at Tiflis, engaged with the Grand 
Duke Michacl to take part inan expedition projected in the spring against the 
Turkomans of Akhal. About forty days previously the Persian Government, 
noting that no preparations were being made, requested the Russian Minister 
at Teheran to ascertain the cause from the Grand Duke Michael. The result 
of the reference to the Grand Duke was known early in May, when the Russian 

inister called upon the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and told him that 
he was instructed by Prince Gortschakoff to announce that no regular expedition 
would be despatched that year against the Turkomans, but that wheresoever 
their troops or subjects were attacked by the Turkomans, they would be pur- 
sued, and ¢hat, as it was impossible to say from whence the attack would be made, 
Jor that reason the Russians could not ask the Persians to join them in the 
expedition when it should take place. 


[ Secret, July 1874, Nos, 89-42. ] 


If any doubt could be entertained on the subject, it would be dispelled by 
M. Stremounkoff’s communication to Count Brunnow, enclosed in the English 
Foreign Office despatch dated 15th April 1874. A translation of the most 
important paragraphs is given below :— 

“ Your Excellency will perceive that an entirely peaceful programme has been prescribed 
for the guidance of all the military authorities who are charged with the conduct of our affairs 
in the country beyond the Caspian. 


‘Any inclinations on the part of our army of the Caucasus to undertake a movement 
against the Tekke Turkomans have heen formally suppressed. 

“There is consequently no prospect for this year of any important military operations in 
the Orenburg Steppe or the Delta of the Caspian. The same spirit of modeyion is to be found 
in the replies which our Minister at Teheran has been instructed to make™d the propositions 
on the part of the Persian Government in respect to a simultaneous and united action against the 
Turkomans. 


“In compliance with the command of our august master, Privy Councillor Beger has 
heen ordered to decline every proposal of that kind, seeing that co-operation with the Persians 
could only add fresh complications to the Turkoman question. Our Minister has also been 
instructed to announce to the Persian Government that we contemplated no attack upon the 
Tekkes, but that, in case of aggressions directed against our caravans or topographers, we 
should not be able to avoid repelling them by armed force, through the means of light flying 
detachments which we shall hold ready tor that purpose.” 


[ Secret, July 1874, No. 19.] 


104. Mr. Thomson’s explanation of Persian proceedings in 
offering to combine with the Russians in the projected expedition 
to Merv.—An attempt to throw light on the Persian policy in this matter was 
made in Mr. Taylour Thomson’s despatch of 1st March 1874. He wrote :— 


“The intention of Russia is to proceed with caution in her design of reducing to a state 
of vassalage the Tekke Turkomans of Merv, or transferring it into a Cossack colony, her 
present views being directed to acquiring a firm hold over those of the Akhal in conjunction with 
Persia. 


Persia, however, knows too well her own weakness to admit of her indulging in dreams 
of acquiring unaided and in oppesition to the will of Russia real authority over the tribes in 
question. The extent of her attempt would probably be by occupying the position of 
Checheheh in anticipation of the arrival of the Russian troops to work upon the fears of the 
tribes by placing before them the irresistible force of Russia if hostile measures were adopted by 
the latter towards them; and thus obtaining their consent to become Persian subjects. But 
even if in this Persia were successful, the pretension would only be maintained so long as 
Russia chose to leave it unchallenged. 


“To the meantime Persia appears to have become quite reconciled {o acting in concert with 
Russia on the line of the Attrek and of the Akhal; and, such being the case, once Russia is 
established on that line, it is but reasonable to assume that her posts of communication with 
the Caspian are intended to be permanent oues. 


“The views of Persia, however, would, I think, be otherwise if she found support from 
England, possibly even if that support were a woral one. She has pretensions of domain over 
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the districts of Merv, and the city of Merv, of the Kajars of Persia, with its wall of defence, 
still stands, although without inhabitants,” 


[ Secret, July 1874, No. 37.] 





Be the explanation what it may, the fact remains, and a very awkward 
fact it is, that at the time when England apprehending danger both to herself 
and Persia from a Russian movement in the direction of Merv, the Shah’s 
Government were not only prepared, but seemingly anxious, to lend their co- 
operation to such a movement. 


105. Russian interference south of the Attrek in the summer 
of 1874..—Up to this point there had been nothing to indicate, if we except 
the incident connected with Markozoff’s march, and noted on page 74, that the 
Russians were disposed to overstep the bounds which they themselves had laid 
down, and to meddle with the Shah's authority south of the Attrek and between 
that river and the Gurgan. But in the summer months of 1874 there happened 
a remarkable occurrence, to which attention must now be directed. On the 19th 
May 1874 Mr. Thomson telegraphed to the Viceroy :— 

“The recently appointed Governor of Krasnovodsk* has addressed to the Chief of tho 
dttrek and Gurgan Turkoman tribes a civcular letter informing 
them that he has been appuinted by the Grand Duke Michael 
their Chief and giving them advice. I am led to believe that it has been addressed to other 
Turkoman tribes east of the Attrek and Gurgan.” 


[Secret, May 1874, No. 117.] 


® General Llamakin. 


This intelligence was soon confirmed by the Persian Minister in London, 
who called on Lord Derby on the 8rd June and informed him that the Governor 
of Krasnovodsk had 
‘gent a proclamation to certain Turkoman Chiefs who are Persian subjects, inviting them to 
come to him and describing himself as master of the Attrek and Gurgan, 

“The Persian Government had seen the original of this communication and had sought an 
explanation of it. The Russian Minister at Teheran had assured them there had been a mise 
tuke arising from their being two tribes of Yomuds, one near Khiva, another near the Caspian. 
The Russian Government had also refused to admit that the Attrek formed the boundary of 
the two countries, but declared the frontier to be on the Kara-Su. The Persian Government 
attached great importance to this strip of territory both in a military and administrative point 
of view.” 

[Seeret, July 1874, No. 104.] 


106. M.Stremounkoff’s explanation of General Llamakin’s ac- 
tion.—The next information we received was the report of conversation between 
M. Stremounkoff, Director of the Asiatic Department, and Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. The following extracts will show what color 
was put on General Llamakin’s proceedings by the Russian diplomatist :— 

“ At an interview I had with M. Stremounkoff, Director of the Asiatic Dvpartment, on 
the 20th instant, 1 enquired of His Excellency whether there was any foundation for a current 
report that the recently appointed Governor of Krasnovodsk had addressed a circular letter to 
the Chiefs of the Attrek and Gurgan tribes informing them that he had been appointed by 
the Grand Duke Michael their Chief and giving them advice. 

“His Excellency stated that General Llamakin, who had been formerly Governor of 
Mangyshlak District, and had been on amicable terms with the nomad tribes there, bad been 
lately appointed Governor of Krasnovodsk, ; 

“On his arrival there he bad addressed a letter to the Chief of the Turkoman tribes 
who inhabited the country between Kbiva and the Caspian, as well also os to those 
who periodically visited the districts south of the Attrek and extended their wanderings even 
as far north as Krasnovodsk, in which be expressed the wish to be on {riendly terms with them, 
and the hope that they would abstain from acts of disorder or obstruction to the commerce of 
the steppe. it was, M. Stremounkoff said, a mere friendly letter, with a view of inducing 
these tribes to abstain from plunder and marauding expeditions. 

‘To this letter a very satisfactory answer had been received by General Llamakin iu the 


sense of peace and order.” 
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There were certain inaccuracies in the statements which had appeared in 
the English newspapers. M. Stremounkoff was anxious to correct these 
inaccuracies, and he enumerated them as below :— 

“« First, the General had not visited the Attrek or met the Chiefs of the tribes between 
the Attrek and the Gurgan. General Llamakin had received them at Ashurade, where the 
Russian Government had a naval station, ; 

“ Secondly, ‘here was no promise exacted or given from the Tekke Turkomans of alleziance 
to Russia. His Excellency then stated that the object of General Llamakin in meeting these 
Turkoman Chicfs was solely to establish relations of amity and gvod understanding with them, 
and to induce them to abstain from lawless acts of plunder on the caravans crossing the steppes, 
The assurances they had given were satisfactory, and he trusted that in future there would be 
peace and a friendly feeling between them. 

“M. de Stremounkoff said that a Russian artilleryman had been captured on the right 
bank of the Aniu Daria during the raids of the Yoronds in November last, and was supp: sed 
to be a prisoner at Merv, The Chiels of the Tekke tribe were requested by General Llamakin 
to effect his release, which they promised to do.” 


['Secret, dugust 1874, No, 63.) 


107. Opinion in Persia ete the scope and object of 
General Llamakin’s address to the Turkoman tribes.—These modest 
and pacific assurances were not by any means consistent with the local accounts 
of what took place between the Governor of Krasnovodsk and the Turkoman 
tribes, as will be perceived from the narrative submitted by the Astrabad Agent 
to Mr. Thomson on the 30th May 1874. Mr. Thomson evidently accepted the 
report as a faithful record of events, for he informed Lord Derby that the inten- 
tion of the Russian Government with respect to the Turkoman tribes were no 
longer doubtful or concealed, that they were then the subject of open discussion 
in the province of Astrabad, and that the minds of the Persian, as well as of 
the Turkoman, populations appeared to be already prepared to receive with 
submission whatever General Llamakin might dictate. The Astrabad Agent’s 


letter was as follows :— 

“The Russian General has recently landed with a number of soldiers at a place called 
Shah Kadem, which is eight stages distant from Astrabad, and has encamped there. He has 
addressed a circular to the Chiefs of the different tribes of the Yomud Turkomans, saying that 
Srom the Jerjan*, which is three fursakhs disiant from dstrabad, 
as far as Khiva, belongs to Russia, therefure each tribe must send 
several persons to him that he may arrange matters with them, as in future Russian mer- 
chants and couriers would travel by this route, and arrangements ought to be made for their 
salety. The Tarkomans brouzht the said letter to the Governor-General, who sent it on to 
Teheran, but several of their elders went to the Russian Commander. In the first place he paid 
them 4,600 tomans on account of the camels which had previously been taken by force from 
them, and secondly, he asked for five or six thousand more camels, adding that those parts 
belonged to Russia, and he had been appointed to organise them ; therefore, whoever accepted the rules 
he was about to enforce was to come and get a passport and reside in peace, but such as were not 
disposed to accept those regulations were to leave the Russian territory. 'Vhe elders asked for 
several days’ time, and have reported the circumstance to Teheran. Several days after, the 
Russian General sent three Agents to all the said tribes demanding an answer. A conference 
was held at Moossa Khan’s encampment, and after much discussiun they informed the Russian 
Agents that they (the Turkumans) had referred to Teheran and were awaiting a reply. If the 
Persian Government required them it would retain them, or else inform them to the 
contrary; in that case they would be ready to submit to Russia. The Turkomans 
then addressed a letter to the Governor-General, requesting him to obtain a reply to 
their application from the Capital by telegrapb, saying that the Russian Government 
was a powertul Government, and they were afraid of it, and did not dare to give a 
false reply. The Governor-General telegraphed these details, and an answer was received on 
the 26th instant; it was to the effect that from the otier side of the Attrek, which is eight 
fursakhe distant from Astrabad, was’ Russian territory, and they (the Russians) had no right 
to interfere with such tribes ag reside on the banks of the Gurgan, and that be (the Governor. 
General) was not to stir up matters, but to see what course events would take. The Turkomans 
are at heart well disposed towards the Russian Government on account of the great promises 
of gain which have been held out to them.” 


[Secret, September 1874, No. 8.] 


© Gurgan, 


108. General Llamakin’s circular. Extracts showing that he 
asserted Russian suprema:y over the Turkoman tribes.—We have 
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besides a translation of General Llamakin’s circular to refer to. The copy 
obtained by Mr. Thomson was addressed to the Ak Atabai branch of the 
Yomud tribe. ‘ Atabai” is apparently synonymous with “ Jonee,” one of the two 
main divisions of the Yomuds. The Atabai division is again sub-divided into a 
great number of branches of which the “ Ak” form one. According to thesame 
authority from which the above particulars are derived,the Ak Atabai reside within 
two fursakhs of the town of Astrabad, and they must therefore be located south 
of the Gurgan River and close to the Kara-Su. But if Mr. Thomson’s information 
is trustworthy, this is a small matter, since be declared in his despatch to Lord 
Derby, dated 28th May 1874, that he had been informed on good authority 
that the circular had been addressed to the whole of the Turkoman tribes occu- 
pying the line of country lying between the Caspian Sea, Merv, and the Oxus 
at Charjoee. The general exhortations contained in the circular are not on the 
whole inconsistent with M, Stremounkoff’s assurances, but there can be no 
explaining away the following passage :— 
“Prince Michael, brother of ths Sovercizn of Russia, and General-in-Chief of the Arm 


of Daghestan and of the whole of the Caucasus, has by command of the Sovereign .............. 
SieuicewiGaadede and has appointed me to be the supreme authority on the dAttrek and the Gurgan.” 


By these words General Llamakin formally repudiated the Attrek boundary 
and announced the supremacy of Russia over both the rivers. 

The following is doubtless the passage on which Mr. Thomson relied as 
corroborative of the report that the proclamation was intended to cover a very 
wide area :— 

“He (Prince Michael) has instructed me to make known ¢o all the Turkoman tribes that 
the commands of the great Sovereign are that unity and concord and lovalty should be estab- 
lished so that there may be tranquillity and comfort in these steppes; there should be security, 
so that good may be derived from one anvther. There should be no rebellion; tvere should be 
friendship, but no strife. Zhe roads to Khiva should be safe and secure, §c., 5c.” 


[ Secret, September 1874, No. 6. ] 


109. Attention of Her Majesty’s Government called to the 
encroaching policy indicated by General Llamakin’s proclamation. 
—.Matters having advanced so far, the Government of India thought it necessary 
to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to these fresh indications of 
encroachment on the part of the Russian military authorities, and the follow- 
ing despitch was accordingly sent to the Secretary of State on the 8th Sep- 


tember 1874 last :— 

“ General Llamakin’s cireular, of which Mr. Taylour Thomson has forwarded a copy, claims 

‘supreme authority’ on the Atirek and Gurgan by command of the Emperor of Russia. The 

* See enclosure of Mr. Taylour circular purports to be addressed to the Ak Atabai, a brapch 
Thomson's letter to Secretary of State of the Yomud tribe of Turkomans, whose habitation is in the 
for Foreign Affairs, No. 7, dated 12th peighbourhood* of Astrabad, and Her Majesty’s Minister 
January 1874 at Teheran states that he has been informed on good authority 
that the circular has been sent to the whole of the Turkoman tribes occupying the line of 
country between the Caspian Sea, Merv, and the Oxus at Charjove, 

“Your Lordship is aware that in March 1873, in the course of a conversation on the 
subject of maintaining the integrity of Persia, M. de Stremounkoff placed in the hands of 
Lord Loftus a memorandum, in which, after reviewing what had passed on the subject in 1835 
and 1838, he referred to Lord Palmerston’s note of 20th D.cember 1838 as sufficiently proving 
that England and Russia were of one mind as to the necessity of maintaining the integrity 

+ ‘eaarek despaleh fot nectotany of wa ane poe ees ee cae instruetionst 
ecr ; to Mr. Taylour Thomson regarding the re 1€ was to give 
State, No. 79; cated Oly Mey TE: to a request preferred by Othe Sadr rene that a for 
assurance regarding the integrity of Persia should be obtained from Russia through the inter- 
vention of Her Majesty’s Government, that conversation was referred to as indicating the 
inexpediency of making any observations to Russia which might imply a doubt as to the 
continued validity of the understanding of 1834, 

“If, however, the copy of General Llamakin’s circular be genuine, and the information 
furnished to Mr. Taylour Thomson is correct, the Persian territory between the Attrek and the 
Gurgan is now practically annexed to the Russian dominions, and authority is assumed in 
respect to the whole Turkoman country to the borders of Afghanistan. We are of opinion 
that these proceedings cannot fail to excite uneasiness and alarm in the minds of our Persian 
and Afvhan allies, and that they demand the serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


[ Secret, September 1874, No. 10. ] 


St 
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110. Nature of the understanding of 1834-38 on the subject 
of the integrity of Persia.—In order to appreciate the argument of the 
Government of India, as also the rejoinder of the Russian Statesmen, it is neces- 
sary toascertain what was the nature of the understanding of 1834 between 
England and Russia in respect to Persia. In 1633 took place the death of Abbass 
Mirza, who had been recognised as crown Prince by the Treaty of Turkoman- 
chai. His father, Futteh Ali Shah, died in October of the following year, and 
there immediately appeared three competitors for the Crown—Mahomed Mirza 
(son of the deceased Prince), and his uncles Hassan Ali Mirza (the Firman Firma 
or Governor-General of Fars), and the Zil-es-Sultan (Governor of Teheran), 
Mahomed Mirza was the rightful claimant both by descent and by the choice 
of the late Futteh Ali Shah. We also received the support of England and 
Nussia. Onthe 16th June 1834, three months before Futteh Ali Shah’s death, 
Lord Palmerston had held a conversation with Prince Lieven, the Russian 
Ambassador, on the affairs of Persia. Lord Palmerston dwelt on the importance, 
to both Russia and England, of maintaining the tranquillity of Persia, and 
offered to recommend the Shah to settle the crown upon his grandson, Mahomed 
Mirza. Count Nesselrode (the Russian Foreign Minister) had previously 
expressed the willingness of his Government to come to an understanding with 
England as to a joint exertion of the influence of the two Powers in Persia in 
favor of some one candidate, but from want of information England had 
hitherto declined the offer. 


Lord Palmerston also spoke to Prince Lieven on the subject of the crore 
of tomans which still remained due of the indemnity stipulated by the 
Treaty of Turkomanchai to be paid by Persia to Russia. He objected to the 
injustice of imposing on a conquered State so heavy a pecuniary burden as to 
be almost as fatal to its independence as territorial cessi:ns would be, and 
alluded to the report that, in default of the payment of the crore of tomans 
within a certain time, Russia would occupy the province of Ghilan aud hold 
it in pledge till the payment should be made, as a matter which must neces- 
sarily attract the serious attention of all the Powers interested in maintaining 
the integrity of the State. As Prince Lieven could give no information on 
the subject, enquiries were made through the British Ambassador at St, Peters- 
burg, who reported on the 2nd July 1834 that Count Nesselrode viewed with 
satisfaction the unanimity of opinion, which animated the two Governments 
regarding the succession of Mahomed Mirza, but vindicated the right of 
the victor to exact from the attacking party the expenses of the war :— 

“Count Nesselrode added—‘I might assure Your Lordship, in the most positive and 
unequivocal manner, that there never had been the lea-t question either of demanding the 
cession of the province of Ghilan, or of even threatening to take possession of it; that the 
Russian Envoy could never have used the language which had been attributed to him on 
this matter ; and that the reports which had reached Your Lordship to this effect were utterly 
unfounded, 

“T said that I should have much pleasure in conveying to Your Lordship these 
satisfactory assurances, and Count Nesselrode closed the conversation on this head by saving 
that he was glad 1 had by merely reading to him Your Lordship’s despatch obviated the 
necessity of his returning a more formal answer (which might have led to unpleasant discussion) 
to some of the observations mixed with a question, upon which there appeared so fair a prospect 
that we should he agreed, if the Shah could be persuaded to nominate Mahomed Muza as bis 
successor, and thus to obviate in a measure the dangers which must ensue from his leaving the 
throne of Persia a cause of dispute to all his descendants.”’, 


[Vide Correspondence sent with Despatch from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
dated 23rd July 1834.] 


On 5th September 1834 Lord Palmerston wrote to the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg as follows :— 


“His Majesty’s Government are gratified to find that the Governments of Great Rritain 
and Russia are acting with tecard to the affairs of Persia in the same spirit, and are equally 
animated by a sincere desire to maintain net only the internal tranquillity, dué also the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Persia. His Majesty’s Government will at all times find a real 
pleasure in co-operating with that of Russia for such purposes.” 
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111. Count Nesselrode refers in 1838 to the understanding of 
1834 on the subject of Persia. —The ambitious designs of the Shah and his 
attempts to seize possession of the Afghan province of Herat led to a rupture be- 
tween England and Persia. Foiled in his aggressive efforts, the Shah sought the 
intervention of the Russian Government; and Count Nesselrode in his despatch 
of October 20th, 1838, to the Russian Ambassador in London, while urging that 
the British demonstration against Persia should cease, enforced his argument 
by an appeal to Lord Palmerston’s despatch of 5th September 1834. His words 
were— 

“ Your Excellency will find a copy of it annexed. With this document in your hand you 
will have the gooduess.,,...t0 make known to Lord Palmerston that the same sentiments wiich 
guided us in 1834, and which led us at the time to desire a fiiendly understanding with 
England upon the affairs of Persia, are also now the motive of the present step..... Assuredly 
it will rest with that (British) Government alone to re-establish between the Missions «of 
Russia and of Great Britain at Teheran that happy agreement of views and of actions which 
we had so much at heart to form in 1834, and which had at that time been attended with 
consequences so beneficial for the consolidation of the internal tranquillity of the Persian 
monarchy.” 


Lord Palmerston’s reply was written inthe same friendly spirit. He said 
that the British Government accepted as entirely satisfactory the declarations of 
Russia that she harboured no designs hostile to the interests of Great Britain 
in India, and that her policy with regard to Persia remained unchanged and 
was the same which in 1834 the two Powers agreed to adupt. 


[Vide Papers redating to Persia laid before Parliament in 1839, pages 3-191-192.] 


112. Attempts made in 1878 by Persian Statesmen to obtain 
an assurance that the integrity of their country would be res- 
pected.—Before returning to the subject of General Llamakin’s circular, it 
must now be shown how the Russian Government in 1873 handled the agreement 
of 1834 for the purpose of averting awkward enquiries respecting the integrity 
of Persia. 


The first attempt of the Persian Statesmen to sound the British Govern- 
ment on this question was made by Malcolm Khan, who, in February 1873, 
imparted to the British Ambassador at Vienna his satisfaction with what had 
been accomplished for Afghanistan, and expressed a hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government might also be disposed to exert more ostensibly their influence in 
favor of the integrity and independence of Persia. 


{Secret, April 1874, No. 127.) 


On the 27th of the same month, February 1873, the Persian Minister in 
London called on Lord Granville and informed him that the tone which had been 
taken by the Press on the subject of Central Asia had given rise to much pre- 
occupation in Persia, and he had been instructed to ask whether Persia might 
be easy on the subject. Lord Granville replied that_he did not quite under- 
stand the bearing of the question, to which the Persian Minister rejoined 
that the integrity of Persia was as important as that of Afzhanistan: the posi- 
tion was nearly the same. He wished to know whether the time was come when 
the integrity of Persia would be recognised: what the Persian Government 
desired was that the present good understanding betwecn Russia and England 
should be taken to come to a similar agreement with regard to the boundaries 
of Persia as in the case of Afghanistan; he was aware of an interchange of 
assurances between Russia and England in 1834 that neither country would 
destroy the integrity of the Persian Empire, but he believed his Government 
was not aware of it. 

[Secret, April 1874, No. 181.] 


Communications to a similar purport were received from Teheran. Mr, 
Thomson wrote on the 26th February 1873 to say that the Persiau Govern- 
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ment had received a telegram from London to the effect that in the corre- 
spondence which had recently taken place between the British and Russian 
Governments respecting Central Asia, Itussia had declared that she recognised 
the integrity of Persia. The Sadr Azem enquired whether Mr. Thomson had 
received any intelligence to that effect. 


“ He observed,” continued Mr. Thomson, “ that the Shah and his Ministers would feel 
grateful to Her Majesty’s Government if they had succeeded in obtaining an assurance of this 
pature from the Russian Government, It required very little reflection, he said, to enable any 
Persian to understand that Russia was the natural enemy of Fersia, and that England on tbe 
contrary, in her own interests, must desire to maintain the independence of this country. ‘He 
considered that the only chance of safety for Persia was for her to ally herself with England 
aud seek the (riendship and support of Her Majesty’s Government. The policy, therefore, 
which he had adopted when he came into office, and which he was now earnestly endeavouring 
to carry out, was in a few words this: to “ Ménager la Russie,” and secure the confidence and 
good-will of England. His views ard opinions on this subject had been fully explained to the 
Shah, who approved of them, and although the British Government, he knew, had been brought 
to regard Persia with distrust owing to a different policy having been pursned by former 
Ministers in this conntry, he hoped to succeed in removing that distrust from their minds and 
to gain their confidence and moral support. 


“The policy of Her Majesty’s Government, he continued, had always been to strengthen 
Persia as much as possible and maintain her integrity; and the present appeared to him to be 
a favorable moment, while the boundary line in Turkistan was being agreed upon, for securing 
that object by obtaining a formal assurance from the Russian Government that the Persian 
territory should not be encroached upon. A formal declaration in this sense made by Russia to 
Her Majesty’s Government would be received with great satisfaction by Persia; but, if it could 
be so arranged that the assurance given by England should be also formally repeate! by Russia, 
or be officially communicated to other European Powers at the same time, it would offer an 
additional guarantee and be still more reassuring to the Persian Government. 


“Count Dubsky, the Austro-Hungarian Minister in Teheran, has assured the Sadr Azem 
that his Government will endeavour to assist the Persian Government in carrying out this 
object ; and he has also stated to me that Count Andrassy would be disposed to act in concert 
with Her Majesty’s Government with a view to obtain from Russia sume guarantee {or the 
maintenance of the integrity of Persia. 


118. Use made by M. de Stremounkoff of the understanding 
of 1834-35 to avert enquiries regarding the intentions of Russia 
towards Persia..—The opportunity, therefore, appeared favorable for an effort 
in behalfof the Shah’s Government. But such a move, if it was ever seriously 
thought of, received a skilful check from M. de Stremounkoff. An official article 
had appeared in the Journal de St. Petersbourg referring to the agreement between 
England and Russia on the subject of the integrity of Persia. M. de Stremoun- 
koff, in the course of a conversation with Lord A. Loftus on the 4th March 1873, 
mentioned this article, and placed in the Ambassador’s hands a memorandum 
which he had prepared, and which purported to give an historical analysis of 
the circumstances leading to the understanding of 1835 between the two 
Governments in respect to the affairs of Persia. The following is a close 
translation of the memorandum :— 

“ Towards the close of 1833 the Shah of Persia, Futteh Ali Shah, entertained the idea of 


turning his arms against Herat. Informed of this determination, the Imperial Government 
left nothing undone to dissuade the Shah from the enterprise. 


“ Mr. MacNeill, then English Minister at Teheran, saw in this projected campaign against 
Herat a concerted plan for extending the influence of Persia in Afwhanistan, and for creating 
a political system which would be in a position to menace the British possessions in India. 
Sceing that the war did nut cease, England attempted to induce the Shah to suspend hostilities 
by declaring that she would otherwise despatch a fleet 1o the Persian Gulf and land troops 
there. Shortly afterwards the island of Karak was, in fact, occupied by the English. Alarmed 
at this naval demonstration, the Shah considered it necessary to'make a direct appeal to the 
Emperor. In the meantime Lord Palmerston, of his own accord, drew the attention of our 
Ambassador in London, Count Pozzo di Borgo, to the position of affairs in Persia, and to the 
apprebensivn entertained by the East India Company in consequence of the expedition to Herat. 
Then followed an exchange of ideas between the two Governments in regard to the integrity 
of the territory of Persia. No format agreement on the subject has been signed. Neverthe- 
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less the note of Lord Palmerston to Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated 20th December 1838, suffi- 
ciently proves that England and Russia were of one mind as to the necessity of maintaining the 
integrity of the Shah’s possessions.” 


The Indian Foreign Office does not possess a copy of the above cited note 
to Count Pozzo di Borgo: but the argument of M. de Stremounkoff is suffi- 
ciently plain. England and Russia, being of the same mind in 1838 respecting 
the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the Shah’s possessions, and those 
sentiments remaining unaltered, there was no need to raise any question on the 


subject in 1873. 
[Secret, April 1874, No, 136.] 


114. Lord Granville acquaints the Sadr Azem with the 
nature of the understanding of 1834 and deprecates doubts of 
of Russia’s intentions.—Such at any rate was precisely the view adopted 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. On the 24th April 1873 Lord 
Granville replied to the communication from Teheran of the 26th February 
1878 in the following terms :— 

“You will state to the Sadr Azem that, without expressing an opinion as to the present 
bearing of what passed in 1834, Her Majesty’s Government think it would be highly inexpe- 
dient to make any observations to Russia which might imply a doubt as to the continued 
validity of the understanding of that year. Her Majesty’s Government consider that it 
would not be desirable without special cause, such as does not exist at present, todo anything 
to show to Russia that her intentions were doubted, and, by doing so, leave her free to consider 
herself unfettered in regard to her future policy towards Persia. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government are strengthened in this opinion by the fact that M. de 
Stremounkoff recently referred in conversation with Lord A. Loftus to the understanding 
of 1834,” 

[Secret, April 1874, No. 139.] 


Lord Granville’s views were more fully expressed when the Shah and his 
Minister arrived in London. The Sadr Azem, on the 30th June 1873, sent 
a letter to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in which it was said— 


“Tt has come to our notice through various publications that there have passed between 
England and Russia certain documents (actes) ackuowledging the necessity and the mutual 
duty of maintaining the integrity of Persia. 


“Such documents possess a weighty interest for the Persian Government, and evince 
especially the grave solicitude of the two friendly Powers for the independence of Persia. 
I should therefore be very grateful to Your Lordship if you would communicate to the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the Shah all that has passed between England and Russia on this 
subject.” 


Lord Granville’s reply of the 2nd July 1873 is given below— 


“ Although no formal treaty or agreement exists by which the two countries mutually 
agree to respect the integrity of Persia, yet in the year 1834 an understanding was arrived 
at between the two Governments on the occasion of the nomination of Mahomed Mirza as 
successor to the throne of Persia, That understanding was based on the sincere desire of the 
two Governments to maintain not only the internal tranquillity, but also the independence and 
integrity of Persia, and in the year 1638 Count Nesselrode adverted to the agreement entered 
into by the two Governments as still subsisting in full force, as it was also acknowledged to 
do by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


“Her Majesty’s Government, as they recognise for themselves the principles which 
guided the general policy of Great Britain and Russia in favor of the independence and 
integrity of Persia in the year 1834, have reason to believe from information which they have 
received from Lord Loftus, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, that the Russian 
Government refer with satisfaction to the mutual assurances which were made on this subject 


in 1834 and 1838. : 


“ Her Majesty’s Government consider that the best: mode of confirming both Powers 
in those sentiments is that Persia, while steadily maintaining her rights as an independent 
Power, should studiously fulfil in all respects her treaty engagements with each, and so ensure 
the continuance of the friendship which both Powers, even for their own interests, should 
desire to maintain with her.” 

[Secret, April 1874, No. j 
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115. Lord Granville’s communications with the Sadr Azem 
in respect to the integrity of Persia were made known to the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London.—The substance of these communications was 
imparted in conversation by Lord Granville to Count Brunnow, the Russian 
Ambassador in London, who expressed satisfaction. If therefore the Russian 
Government differed from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs as to the scope of the understanding concluded in 18384, it might have 
been supposed that an carly opportunity would have been taken to state the 
Russian view of the case. 

[Secret, April 1874, Nos. 144-146.] 


It may be added that the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg drew 
attention on the 13th May 1878 to the recent assurances given by Prince 
Gortschakoff regarding the recognition of the Attrek boundary, and stated his 
opinion that it would be extremely impolitic of the Persian Government to 
raise any question which might imply any distrust of Russia, or any doubts 
as to her intention of respecting the integrity of Persia. 


(Secret, April 1874, No. 174.] 


116. General Llamakin’s visit to Astrabad in June 1874. 
His pacific professions discredited'—And, now, to resume the thread of 
the narrative regarding Russian movements among and against the Turkoman 
tribes. On the 20th June 1874 General Llamakin paid a visit to Astrabad, where 
he was cordially received by the Persian Governor-General of Khorassan. His 
object was to allay the apprehensions excited by his recent circular to the 
Turkomans. He assured the Persians :— 
“ Weare ready to assist you, whenever it may be necessary ; we are ready, as we have 21,000 
troops. We have uo other motive but friendship and unity, We do not want the produce of 
this plain. All we want is to preserve order. Many things are said among the Turkomans; 
but, as they are ignorant of the real objecte in view, all such statements are groundless. We 
hope that you (the Governor-General) will also take measures for the protection of this plain.” 

The above extract is taken from. the Astrabad Agent’s letter to the British 
Minister at Teheran, dated 10th July 1874, but the General’s professions found 
little credence. 
“ He said,” wrote Mr. Thomson, “his intention was simply to give them good advice with a 
view to the preservation of peace and tranquillity on the frontier, but his language failed to 
produce any impression either there or here, bis announcement having been so explicit that he 
had been appointed by the Grand Duke Michael, under orders of the Emperor, to be supreme 
Commander (Sahib Ikhtiar) over the Turkoman tribes of the Attrek and Gurgan.” 


[Secret, September 1874, Nos. 52-54.) 


117. Rumoured submission of Tekkes to Russia in October 
1874. Mr. Thomson's opinion of the weakness of Persia.—On the 
3rd October last Mr. Thomson telegraphed further particulars of General 
Llamakin’s proceedings. The General was said to have made the following 
communication to the Governor of Astrabad :— 


“I state to you that on the 24th July I was informed by the Khan of Khiva and 
Colonel Ivanoff, Commander-in-Chief of the Russian troops on the Oxus, that the Chiefs of 
the Tekke Turkomans presented themselves to the Colonel and demanded that they should 
be received as Russian subjects engaging in future to abstain from plunder. I have also 
received assurance from the Turkoman tribes between Arjumend and Kizzil-Arvat that they 
will become Russian subjects,” 

Mr. Thomson’s comments on the above are significant— 

“The Shah instreeted Minister of Foreign Affairs to reply on this matter judiciously 
which, as I read it, means not to admit preteasions of Russia, nor to claim Persian sovercienty 
overthem. Jn my opinion Persia ia now totally unable to resist unaided any serious demand 
of Russia, even if tt should be abandonment of the province of Astrabad. 


[Seeret, November 1874, No. 45,] 
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118. Kazee Syud Ahmed’s version of Llamakin’s speech to 
the Persians at Astrabad.—Another version of General Llamakin’s 
address will be found in the Diary of Kazee Syud Ahmed, who, however, seems 
to have thought that the grand meeting and entertainment at Astrabad came 
off in August 1874. General Llamakin is described as having delivered in 
Russian the following speech which was rendered into Persian by the 
interpreter :— 


“Persian Government Officers and subjects,—Be it known {to you that there is a 
great amity and friendship between your Government and ours, and the object of our 
Government is to inflict a punishment on the Turkomans who have been troubling you 
in many ways from time immemorial. The reason why we have taken possession of this 
Sahra (plain) is, that whilst we protect you against the raids of the Yomuds, we should 
proceed to the Tekke country and take vengeance on them for the damages they have caused 
to your Government when Hashmat-ood-dowlah invaded Merv, and at the same time restore 
peace and tranquillity throughout Russian Turkistan and achieve many other objects, 
&e., &e.’ 

[See annexure to Captain Napier’s letter dated 4th January 1875. | 


119. Lord Derby’s instructions to the Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg on the subject of General Llamakin’s circular.—The 
remonstrance of the Government of India on the subject of General Llamakin’s 
circular (supra page 89) was sent to Lord A. Loftus with Lord Derby’s despatch, 
dated November 6th, 1874. Her Majesty’s Ambassador was instructed to call 
the attention of the Russian Government to that portion of the circular in which 
General Llamakin styled himself Commander over the Turkoman tribes of the 
Attrek and the Gurgan, and to point out that the territory between the Attrek 
and Gurgan was unquestionably Persian territory, on which General Llamakin 
would not be justified in interfering. A hope was to be expressed that the 
Government of the Emperor would impress on General Llamakin the expediency 
of abstaining from molesting the tribes who frequent the country to the south of 
the Attrek. 


(Enclosure of India Office despatch No, 148, dated 27th November 1874.) 


120. Reception by Russian authorities of British remons- 
trances regarding General Llamakin’s circular.—The arguments with 
which the Russian authorities met the observations of the British Ambassador, 
and the attempt made to explain away the so-called ‘‘ understanding ” of 1834-38, 
demand careful attention. It will be observed from the following extract of 
the conversation reported in Lord A. Loftus’ despatch, dated 17th November 
1874, that, according to M. Westmann’s views, the question was one between 
Persia and Russia alone, and that in such question, even though ex hypothesi 
it might affect the integrity of Persia, there was no room for a third party to 
interfere :— 

In fulfilment of Your Lordship’s instructions I had the honor of an interview yesterday 
with M. Westmann, the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in the absence of Prince 
Gortschakoff, when 1 read to him Your Lordship’s despatch, as also the despatch from the 
Government of India which was enclozed therein. 

“On terminating their perusal M. Westmann stated that the incident of General 
Llamakin’s circular, to which Your Lordship referred, had been a mad entendu which had 
given rise to a correspondence between the Imperial and Persian Governments, and that the 
explanations given by the Imperial Government had been perfectly satisfactory to the Persian 
Government. His Excellency admitted that General Llamakin, in lieu of naming the tribes to 
which he referred by their proper appellation, had generalised them in the terms he used, and 
he observed that the tribes referred to were in the habit of repairing for a portion of the year 
to Russian territory. 

“The whole circumstances, His Excellency said, had been misrepresented consequent on 
an incorrect translation {rom the original Tartar text of General Llamakin’s circular, but this 
misrepresentation had been happily aud satisfactorily rectified with the Persian Government. 

“ Having made this statement with regard to the incident referred to, His Excellency then 
stated that he must express his surprise that an explanation should have beeo asked for 
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by Her Majesty’s Government of an incident of so little importance in itself, and which 
solely concerned Russia and Persia. It was not customary, His Excellency observed, 
to interfere in the international relations between two independent States, and he could not 
comprehend in what way the incident referred to could affect Great Britain. 


LT replied to His Excellency that he must not forget that Great Britain was equally 
with Russia an Asiatic Power, ruling over an Empire of above 200 millions of people, and 
that it was the duty of the Government of India to watch over and safeguard the interests 
of that Empire. 


‘The interests of the neighbouring States were more or less mixed up with those of the 
Indian Empire, and both Persia and Afghanistan might be considered as limitrophe States 
to India. 


“1 further observed that the advance of Russia in Central Asia of late years was a 
subject of watchful interest, although it was not one either of jealousy or fear to the Govern- 
ment of India. There was a large tract of country, inhabited by independent Turkoman 
tribes, extending along the frontiers of Afghanistan frum Khojah Saleh on the Oxus to the 
Persian frontier, of which Merv was the central point. Any foreign influence, seeking to 
act on these tribes, would necessarily attract the attention of the Government of Afghanistan, 
and His Excellency would therefore see that the Government of India was fully justified in 
calling attention to a question which so nearly concerned the interests of its ally. 


“But, furthermore, I observed to His Excellency that not many years ago the ques- 
tion of Persia formed the subject of diplomatic discussions and of a friendly understanding 
between our respective Governments, and I referred to the correspondence which had been 
exchanged between Lord Palmerston and Count Nesselrode in 1834 and 1838, in which 
both Governments agreed on the necessity of maintaining the integrity of Persia. 


“J did not therefore comprehend the surprise expressed-by His Excellency on the com- 
munication I had made. 


““M. Westmann replied to these observations, that the correspondence to which I had 
alluded referred to the question of the succession to the Persian throne, on which the two 
Governments had happily agreed, and he did not doubt that under similar circumstances the 
same understanding would take place. He instanced the friendly offices in which the two 
Governments were now engaged in regard to the Turko-Persian frontier question ; but in the 
present instance he repeated that the incident referred to in Your Lordship’s despatch 
was a question which solely regarded Persia, in which he could not admit the right of a 
third Power to interfere.” 


(Vide Enclosures of India Office Despatch No. 154, dated 18th December 1874.] 


121. Lord Derby’s correction of M. Westmann’s error regard- 
ing the scope of the understanding of 1834-38.—It was not to be sup- 
posed that the British Government would allow the understanding of 1834-38 to 
be interpreted from time to time in various ways so as best to suit the convenience 
of Russian Statesmen. Accordingly, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in his despatch dated 16th December 1874, instructed Lord A. Loftus to take 
an early opportunity of pointing out to M. Westmann that he had fallen 
into an error in stating that the understanding come to between England and 
Russia in 1834 and 1838 respecting the maintenance of the integrity of Persia 
had reference to the question of the succession to the Persian throne,—a 
statement which Lord Derby pronounced to be “altogether incorrect,” quoting 
Lord Granville’s despatch No. 161, dated 10th July 1873, in which, as noted 
previously on page 94, it was noted that the British interpretation of the 
understanding of 1834-38 had been communicated to, and received with 
satisfaction by, the Russian Ambassador in London. 


122. M. Westmann denies intention of explaining away the 
understanding of 1834-38.—M. Westmann recognised the fact that his 
position was not tenable, or perhaps it was deemed imprudent to throw away 
so useful an argument as that of the “understanding,” when the exigencies of the 
case were not sufficiently pressing to demand such a sacrifice. At any rate, 
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in the conversation reported by the British Ambassador in his despatch dated 
December 1874, M. Westmann completely shifted his ground. He 

said that 

“it had been no wise his intention to disavow or discard the understanding which was then 

(in 1834-38) come to Letween the two Governments in respect to the maintenance of the 

integrity of Persia. 

“ His Excellency fully admitted the existence of that understanding at the periods alluded 
to, and its validity at the present moment: he maintained, however, that the integrity of the 
Persian territory had not been menaced by the circular of General Llamakin, and he further 
observed that it was Persia who was aggrieved and who was entitled to seek an explanation.” 


M. Westmann added, not of course in the light of recrimination, that 
when the frontier differences between Persia and Afghanistan had been lately 
arranged by Great Britain, and a portion of Scistan awarded to Afghanistan, 
no communication had been made to Russia, though Persian territory was 
affected by the adjudication. Lord A. Loftus replied that the Seistan 
award was simply a matter of disputed frontier, the arbitration of which 
had been confided to Great Britain by the parties interested in carrying out 
the arbitration. To which M. Westmann rejoined that, although Russia 
would not have been called upon to participate in the arbitration, yet, according 
to the “understanding” to which reference had been made, namely, the main- 
tenance of the integrity of Persia, Her Majesty’s Government, when the arbitra- 
tion was finally settled, might have communicated to the Imperial Government 
the changes which had been agreed upon in regard to Persian territory. From 
the above rejoinder, to which Lord A. Loftus appears to have made no reply, it 
will be perceived that, in M. Westmann’s experienced hands, the “ under- 
standing” of 1834-38 is useful for attack, as well as for defence. 


[See Enclosures to India Office Despatches Nos. 26 and 217, dated 5th February 1875.] 


123. Further advances of General Llamakin towards the 
Turkoman country at the close of 1874. —General Llamakin has shown 
other signs of activity besides his circular to the Turkoman tribes. The Tekkes 
having steadily resisted all invitations to bow their necks to Russia, the 
Turkestan Gazette of the 22nd October 1874 announced to the world that 
Major-General Llamakin, commanding the Trans-Caspian Division, intended to 
* pacify” the Tekke Turkomans by means of two military expeditions, one 
starting from Chikishlar to the Attrek, and the other from Michael Bay to the 
Little Balkan Hills. It was expected that these measures would awe the 
Turkomans, for the Russian columns would advance from 100 to 120 versts 
towards the Tekke forts, and thus show the nomads that Russian troops could 
at all times come suddenly upon them in their encampments. 


[Secret, January 1875, No. 61.] 


124. Russians march on Byati-i-Haji at end of 1874. Descrip- 
tion of the locality.—The next thing beard was that it was intended to des- 
patch three companies of infantry early in October 1874 to Chikishlar by sea. 
From Chikishlar the troops were to proceed up the Attrek to Hadji- 
Bayat-Olum, where they would stay until the end of the year, keeping a 
watch over the Yomud and Tekke Turkomans, and surveying the steppes.. 
This place, better known as Byat-i-Haji, isa pasture about 12 or 14 fursakhs 
from the sea. Itis on the direct road from Hussun Kooli, the settlement of 
Ojurgilly Turkomans, on the north shore of the Attrek estuary, to the Chat-i- 
Attrek, which is about 90 miles (22 /fursakhs) distant. The Russian force is 
said to have advanced without opposition through the pasture of the Yomuds, 
from whom they got camels and all needful aid. The ground along the river 
bank and about Byat-i-Haji was surveyed. 


[Secret, December 1874, No, 89; aud Captain Napier's Memorandum on the East Alburz Tract.} 
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125. Mr. Thomson telegraphs probable advance of Russians 
to Kareekala, and recommends support of Persian protest.—'be 
abovementioned expedition was obviously only the prelude to a further advance 
into the Turkoman country, and the British Government were not left long in 
doubt as to the direction in which the advance would be made. On the 25th 
November 1874 Mr. Taylour Thomson reported that a Russian regiment was 
said to have arrived at Kizzil-Soo and to have encamped within four miles 
of the Attrek; and on December 1874 the following telegrams were exchanged 
between Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran and the Earl of Derby :— 


From Mr. THomson to Lorp Dersy, dated 7th December 1874. 


“ Persian Government have received intelligence that General Llamakin has reached the 
Attrek with 600 men and 2 guns, and it is believed that he will occupy Kareekala. Persia ready 
to protest against Russians oceupying any post in the interior on the line of the Attrek, if 
her protest, after communication to Her Majesty’s Government, should receive their support. 
By “support” is meant the employment of remonstrances similar to those addre-sed to Russia in 
favor of Afghanistan.” 


From Mr. Taomson to Lorp Dressy, dated 8th December 1874. 


“ With reference to my telegram of yesterday, I venture to observe that as Persia, if 
unsupported, will not and dare not protest against occupation of a strategic point on the 
Attrek by Russia, and viewing the certainty of danger to British interests which the advance of 
Russia on the Attrek entails, I am of opinion that this is an opportunity which might be 
successlully taken advantage of by Her Majesty’s Government by giving their support to 
the Persian protest, to arrest the determination of Russia of bringing the Turkoman tribes 
under her subjection, and which, if allowed to pass, will probably not recur.” 


From Lorp Dersy to Mr. Tuomson, dated 10th December 1874. 


“With reference to your telegram of 7th instant, Kareekala appears on the map to be 
on the north of the Attrek, some distance from the river itsel!, and not on the boundary line or 
within Persian territory at all” 


From Mr. Taomson to Lorp Deray, dated 14th December 1874. 


“In reply to Your Lordship’s telegram dated 10th instant, Kareekala is, as Your Lordship 
observes, to the north of the Attrek, but I would beg to remark that it appears to be of minor 
importance whether the pluce to be occupied is on the north or south side of the river. As 
regards British interests it is a strategic point, and the occupation of a strategic point on the 
line of the Attrek means the occupation within a certain space of time of Mery and constant 
intrigue in Afghanistan.” 


Mr. Thomson added that Kareekala had been at one time taken by Persian 
OSD and that the place had always been considered by Persia as belonging 
to ber. 


[See Enclosures of India Office Despatch No, 24, dated 5th February 1875, and connected papers.] 


126. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s views on the occupation of 
Kareekala by the Russians, January 1875.—Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
who was corsulted on the s*\uject of this correspondence, wrote the following 
memorandum, dated 2nd January 1875 :— 


“There is no evidence to show that Persia has ever accepted the line of the Attrek as the 
northern frontier of Khorassan. What she has accepted, or rather what bas been forced upon 
her by Russia, is an admiseion that the Attrek is the boundary between Russian and Persian 
territory on the Caspian. But Russia bas hitherto never claimed anything beyond a zone or 
margin extending along the Caspian Coast, of uncertain limits, but not exceeding at most 30 
or 40 miles in width. All beyond that margin bas been, and still ia, regarded as independent 
Turkoman steppe, and it was in reference to this particular tract of country that the Persian 
Government in December 1869, at the sume time that it acquiesced in the adop‘ion of the 
Attrek as the frontier line on the sea coast, invited the Russian Minister at Teheran, M. Beger, 
to come to a distinct understanding as to what was recognised as the Persian boundary line 
along the frontiers of the Turkoman country. 
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“ The answer to this invitation, which was, I believe, dated December 29th, 1869, has never 
heen reported to Her Majesty’s Government, but I was told by the Grand Vizier that it waa to 
the effect that Russia wae not concerned in fixing a boundary between Persian and ‘Turkoman 
terrilory, but merely adhered to the Attrek as the boundary between Russia and Persia. he 
Grand Vizier further said that, as the Perso-Turkoman boundary was thus lelt an open question 
it was clear that the Attrek frontier line could only apply to the lower course of the river, 
below the confluence of the Sinbar or Kareckala braneh. It was, inderd, he added, the inten- 
tion of Persia, whenever the question came on for discussion, to claim the watershed of the 
Attrek as the true territorial boundary, the valleys of the streams flowing from the Attrek 
northward belonging to the independent I'ckkes, while the valleys of the streams flowing 
from the Attock southward into the Attrek were the property of the Yomuds who were 
dependent on Persia. Karcekala on the Simbur is one of these Yomud settlements south of 
the Attock, and belongs therefore to Persia. It was taken by Persian troops in 1869, and has 
remained tributary to Boojnoord ever since. 


“ At the same time I can see no great object in Persia’s protesting against a Russian ocen- 
pation of the place. Avy such protest would bea mere drutum fulmen, and would not cause a 
day’s delay in the march of the Russian troops if it was really considered of importance to garrison 
the post; but why Russia should desire to occupy an isolated and badly supplied post lke 
Karcekala, when there are so many other more favorable sites, such as Kizzil-Arvat, or 
Kahriz, or Ashkabad to the north of the Altock and on the direct line from Krasnovodsk to 
Merv, I cannot understand. Kareekala is certainly of no strategical importance compared with 
the posts to the north of the Attock™or with those between the Attrek and the Gurgan. x 


“There is, however, real danger in allowing the dine of the Attrek to be recognised as 
the true Russo-Persian frontier, for the maiu stream of that river flows through the rich 
Manah Valley, within a few miles of Boojnoord to its source at Shirvan, and if the right 
bank of this stream were ceded to Russia, she would thus be brought into the heart of 
Khorassan. It should, therefore, clearly be understood that the Attrek forms the frontier line 
only as far as the confluence of the Simbar. 


127. The Britrish Government recognise the danger of a 
Russian advance to the Turkoman country, but decline to protest 
on the subject of Kareekala.—The instructions of Her Majesty’s Goveru- 
ment were conveyed to Mr. Thomson in Foreign Office despatch dated January 
Sth, 1875 :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government” it was said “cannot but regret any inroad of Russia 
into the territories of the Tekke Turkoman tribes as likely to give rise to frontier dispnies 
with Persia on the one hand and Afghanistan on the other, upon which a wisunderstanding 
between England and Persia might not impossibly ensue. 


“With a view to prevent any such contingency, you are aware that Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg was instructed in January last to point out to the Russian 
Government the danger of a Russian occupation of Merv. Satisfactory assurances were 
given by the Emperor and Prince Gortschakoff to the effect that Russia had no inten‘ion of 
attacking the Turkumans except in self-defence, and that Russia had no wish to occupy Merv. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have, moreover, lately instructed Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg to call the attention of the Russian Government to that part of General 
Llamakin’s circular in which he styles himself Governor over the territory lying between the 
Attrek and Gurgan ; and M. Westmann assured Lord A. Loftus that the expression used by 
General Llamakin was purely accidental * * * *, In the instance, however, of the advance 
of a Russian Expedition to Kareekala, Her Majesty’s Government fear that in the present ill- 
defined state of the Persian frontier some difficulty might arise in exercising the right of pretest. 


[See Enclosures of India Office Despatch No, 24, dated 5th February 1875.] 


128. Russians have a cause of quarrel with the Tekkes of 
Merv who have kept a Russian Soldier in captivity.—Such is the pre- 
sent aspect of the Attrek and Merv question. And it may be added that, if the 
Russians wish to pick a quarre] with the Tekkes of Merv, they havea cause ready 
to their hand in the detention of a Russian captive at that place. Captain Napier 
in his memorandum on the Turkoman tribes of Merv states that this man, a 
Russian soldier, was carried off last year by a large body of the Tekkes, who 
plundered a caravan proceeding from Khala Ata to Petrovsk. Efforts had been 
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made by the Persians to procure his release, but" without success, and Colonel 
Tvanoff, the Russian Commander in the Amu Daria District, had also entered into 
communication with the Chief of Merv, only to be met by a demand for 
ransoin and defiance. This account agrees in the main with what is to be 
vatbered from other sources of information, Some reference has been made to 
this subject on pages 81 and 88, and it may be added here that from infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Thomson the captive appears to have written to Behbood 
Khan, Governor of Kelat-i-Nadiree, to beg that he might be ransomed. Tho 
Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs informed Mr. Thomson that orders had 
Deen issued to redeem him, but the Tekkes held out for an excesyive ransom. 
We know also, on the authority of the Journal de St. Petersbourg, that up to 
October 1874 the Russian soldier captured by the Tekkes had not been 
released from captivity but was still at Merv. 


[See Napier on Merv; also Poltl, A, July 1874, No. 139, and Secret, February 1875, No, 87.] 


129. Latest Russian views on the importance of the Attrek. 
—This Chapter may be appropriately closed with the following translation 
of a leading article which appeared in the Vedomosti of the \4th to 26th 
January 1875, which gives the latest Russian view of the importance of the 
Attrek Valley. It is a significant comment on the measures undertaken by 
General Llamakin :— 


“Tn order to exercise effectual influence over the Turkomans, and to force them to abstain 
from pillage, such influence must be extended by Russia over alt the Turkoman tribes, and 
our threats must, when needful, be carried in‘o execution. Under existing conditions we 
are not in a position to do this, inasmuch as the Turkomans possess a place of refuge where 
they find themselves beyond the reach of our arms. It consists, namely, of that part of the 
steppe which lies beyond the Attrek, and forms part of the territories of Persia, a locality 
inhabited by the wildest, and at the same time, the most skilful and daring of the Turkoman 
tribes, that of the Tekke, the perpetrators of the late massacre of the Yomuds at Derwera 
Aul. 


“ Although the natural boundary of Persia on the east is the River Kara-Su, which falls 
into the extreme south-eastern angle of the Caspian, where the luxuriant vegetation of the 
littoral zone of Persia terminates, together with the Persian population, and the steppes occupied 
by the Turkomans commence, its political boundary, however, 1s drawn along the course of the 
Attrek, which thus is the limit beyond which the influence of Russian arms cannot extend. 
Persia jealously guards her rights to the portion of the steppe, notwithstanding that it entails 
considerable losses to her. For some reason or other she is apprehensive of a Russian invasion of 
her territory, and is consequently in many respects far from being well disposed towards us. 


“In proof of this the article cites the stealthy construction of Mian-Kali fort on Potemkin 
peninsula by Persia, and the erection of stone buildings on Ashurade island, in both of 
which cases Persia is alleged to have been influenced by her natural timidity and suspicion. 


“The Turkomans are of course acquainted with the timidity of the Persians, and take 
advantage of it, not only in their relations with Persia, but also with respect to other neigh- 
bours, feeling convinced of their immunity from all punishment. 


“Such a state of things, however, seriously affects the development of Russian trade. 
Trading caravans will avoid landing on the shores of the Caspian so long as they are exposed 
to pillage by the Turkoman tribes, of which the most depredatory are those frequenting the 
course of the Attrek. It is, therefore, necessary now to direct special attention to this point 
and to establish ourselves firmly on it, as far as it is possible. 


“The signification of the Attrek is so clear that it is useless to dwell on the subject, and 


we therefore turn our consideration to another question—the possibility of erecting a fort or even 
colonising the banks of the river. 


“In view of the construction of Mian-Kali by the Persians, we need not of course feel 
any delicacy in erecting a fortification of our own 01 the Persian frontier, more especially as it 
would be directed against Turkomans and not the Persians, It is important to take the natural 
conditions of the locality into consideration. 


‘We already possess a fort, that of Krasnovodsk, on the eastern coast of the southern 
portion of the Caspian, but its situation presents considerable inconvenience in regard to the 
support of its gariison, and consequently to its existence. It is true that Krasnovodsk Bay is 
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a very good harbour, but then the bare cliffs of basalt and gypsum, the surrounding arid steppes, 
the absence of all vegetation, and even of water (necessitating the construction of an evaporating 
apparatus, on the breaking down of which the occupants of the fort are deprived of all water), 
together with the distance from other populated points, render the colonisation of this place by a 
commercial and industrial population impossible. But, if the maintenance of this fort be con- 
sidered feasible, then there can be no question of difficulties attending the establishment of a 
fortification on the Attrek, particularly as the conditions here are entirely different. There is 
a river here, and therefore there can be no want of fresh water. Good land, which it is said 
yields abundant crops, extends along the banks. An agricultural colony could then be founded 
close to the fort, which might be formed of Russian Trans-Caucasian dissidents and German 
Mennonites. A proposal to colonise the Attrek, wilh exemption from military service, would 
meet with a ready response on their part, and the adjacent steppes would soon be converted 
into rich fields by these laborious, honest, prosperous, and clever people. The colonisation of 
the Attrek would reduce the cost of maintenance of the garrison, and would more especially 
enliven the trade with Persia and the steppes, 


“The only weak point of the Attrek is the absence of a good harbour, as Hussun-Kooli 
Bay cannot be entered by large vessels ; but this harbour may be dispensed with, as another 
exists at a short distance, namely, Ashurade, our naval station, from which daily communi- 
cation with the Attrek might be maintained by means of vessels of light draught. Thus, this 
is the point on which we must establish ourselves if we are seriously resolved on elevating the 
‘Trans-Caspian region, terminating the Turkoman depredations, developing trade, and exercising 
influence over Khiva, and partly over Persia,—a point, moreover, which presents the greatest 
facilities for culonisation along the whole eastern coast of the Caspian.” 


( Vide Enclosure of India Office Despatch No. 48, dated 19th March 18785. ] 


CHAPTER IV. 


TURKOMAN RAIDS UPON PERSIA THROUGH HERAT TERRITORY. 





130. Turkoman raids through Herat a possible cause of 
complication between Persia and Afghanistan.—Some account has 
becn given in the preceding chapter of the relations between the Turkoman tribes 
and the Persians, with especial reference to the importance of the Attrek valley 
line and the settlement of Merv. There is, however, another phase of the 
Turkoman question which possesses interest for the Indian Government, inas- 
much as the unchecked passage of raiders through the territory of Herat into 
IXhorassan may lead to complications between Afghanistan and Persia. ‘The 
enmity of the Tekkes towards their Persian neighbours is ancient and 
traditional. There is the hatred of race and of religion. The Tekke moreover 
is a msrauder and man-stealer by profession ; so much so indeed that, unless 
he has been belied, a Sunni captive is only less welcome to him than an infidel 
Sheeah. The agricultural population of the north-east border of Persia 
offers to the Tekke a field for the exercise of religious zeal as well as for the 
gratification of his lust for booty. Besides, it will be seen from Captain 
Napier’s interesting memorandum given in Appendix II that there is a long 
tale of injuries done and suffered on either side from the days of Nadir Shah 
to the present time. 


131. Roads open to Turkoman raiders into Persia.—Now, look- 
ing at the map of north-east Persia, and remembering these two facts—1sé, that 
on the direct road from Merv to Meshed the Persians hold the military post of 
Sarakhs, 2nd, that further to the north-west the frontier is protected by the 
fortress of Kelat-i-Nadiri and colonies of warlike Koords, it will be evident 
that the “ Allamans” had only two favorable openings for their forays, either 
from their settlements on the Koppet Dagh mountains over the Elburz chain 
down into the districts of Subzwar, Bostan, Shahrood, and even the neigh- 
bourhood of Astrabad, or by a circuitous route from Merv down the Murghab, 
and through the Afghan districts of Ghorian and Kohsan, into the southern 
tracts of Meshed and the parts below. 


132. Raids into the districts south of the Elburz Mountains. 
—As a matter of history these are the two routes which have been adopted until 
lately by the Turkoman raiders. Captain Napier in his letter to the Government 
of India dated 19th August 1874 writes :— 


‘The districts of Subzwar, Shahrood and Bostan, though separated from the Turkomans 


by the main chain of Elburz, have suffered up to recent times more perhaps than any other part 
of the border. 


“ The Elburz, though rising toa considerable height, have always an easy slope and present 
little difficulty to the active Turkoman horsemen. Small parties can pass anywhere, and larger 
bodies have the choice of several good passes which the weakness of the Persian local Govern- 
ments and the indifference, if not worse, of the border Chiefs leave habitually unguarded. 

‘“The pass behind Jah Jarm is the one usually selected by the ‘Allamans’ or large 
plundering parties, Clearing the pass they enter on an open plain from which they can sweep 
westward on to the fertile villages of Shahrood and Bostan, eastward into the Jouven valley, 
and southward on to the main caravan route to Meshed. This read passes froin Mayamai as 
far as Mazenan, a distance of 70 miles through low ranges of hills of such casy slope as to 
offer no obstacle to the movements of horsemen and yet affording the most perfect cover.” 


And we learn also from a memorandum by the same authority on the 
topography of the Eastern Elburz tract, that prior to the scizure of their 
stronghold, Kareekala, by the Russians the Turkomans used a bridle road leading 
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over the mountains to the very plain of Gurgan. Recently the forays in this 
direction have ceased, chiefly no doubt because the tribes have been suffi- 
ciently occupied with the dangers which threatened themselves. The advance 
of the Russians to the upper valley of the Attrek would effectually bar a descent 
from the north. 


133. Raids on the Eastern Districts of Persia by the route 
from Merv and down the Murghab.—tThe road from Merv to the south- 
west, however, lies open, and the facility with which it may be used depends 
upon the action which the authorities of Herat may adopt. The following is the 
account given by Captain Napier in his letter to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran dated 18th August 1874 :— 


“The whole Persian border from the Koordish districts as far south as the valley of Mud 
in the Ghaynot, a line of 350 or 400 miles, bounding the districts of Meshed, Turbut-i-Hyderi, 
Tubbus, and the Ghayuot is exposed constantly to the ravages of parties of Turkoman 
horsemen. 


“The northern part of the Meshed district is protected from direct attack by the low 
hills skirting the plateau of Kelat-i-Nadiri, and also by the occupation of the old fort of Sarraks, 
which deprives the Turkomans of the advantages of a good base for their operations, and drives 
them more to the west towards the Murghab River. 

‘The southern part of the Meshed district and the northern part of Turbut-i-Hyderi 
are open to their attacks through the great plain of Surjam, stretching from the mountains of 
Bakherz to the Murghab and Merv, and connecting with the plain of Bevajan which extends 
into the district of Nishapoor. Thence the whole tract known as the Turbutain, Bakberz, and 
Khaff has a thoroughly exposed border line to the east. 

“ From the Khaff plain a break in the chain of hills bounding it on the west gives access 
to the Gunabad valley of the Tubbus district and the villages on the edge of the ‘ Kavir’ (salt 
desert). The Khaff plain again is separated from the Reg Amrani plain by mountains through 
which there are many easy passes: by this route the valleys of Numbolae and Ghain and other 
parts of the Ghaynot are reached. 

“The Turkoman tribes on this border are the Tekke, Sarrak, and Salor: the former located 
at Merv; the two latter to the south-west on the Herat border of Afghanistan, 


“Their raids are made in parties of from 20 to 600 and 700, and the speed and endarance 
of their horses enables them to reach points at a distance of 50 farsakhe or nearly 200 miles 
from their base, and ordinarily to evade pursuit, 

“ Before the occupation of the town and fort of Sarraks by the Persians, the Tekke and 
the Sarraks, who had their settlements there, used to pass directly into Persian territory, but 
they are now compelled to act from a distant base, either Merv on the Murghab or to pass 
westward through Afghan territory. 


“The Persian authorities allege that the pasmge of the raiders is permitted by the Afghan 
border guards and connived at by the Afghan authorities at Herat, and that they are supplied 
with provisions, &c., by the Afghan villagers, and thus enabled to extend their incursions to 
the great distances to which they are now carried. 

‘The Persian Government maintain for the protection of the border a force of several 
thousand irregular cavalry, chiefly Hazaras. These are stationed at points in the Meshed 
district, and in the districts of Khaff and Bakherz, The two last districls are more exposed 
to attack than other parts of the border, both from their position and because through them 
lies the road to many fertile valleys in their rear. 

« Opposed to them on the Afghan side are the small States of Ghorian and Kohsan held 
byKhans under the Herat Government, who have each a force of 800 or 400 cavalry constantly 
employed on the border. The Persian authorities complain that not only do these give no 
assistance by keeping their own border, but frequently join with the raiders, and always receive 
n share of the booty.” 


184. Persian complaints in 18'72 that raids upon Khorassan 
were permitted by the people of Herat.—The complaints that the people 
of Herat were concerned in the incursions of the ‘urkomans are supported by 
the official papers which have reached this Department. In October 1872 the 
Government of India was informed by the Chargé d’Affaires at Teheran 
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that the Persians had remonstrated against raids being made into Khorassan 
with the connivance of the Herat authorities through that territory; and the 
Sadr Azem was anxious that the Ameer of Cabul should be moved by the 
British Government to take efficient measures for restraining the raiders. 


[Political d., November 1872, No, 151.) 


This communication was followed by Mr. Thomson’s despatch to Lord 
Granville, No. 83, dated 13th November 1872, forwarding letters from the 
Meshed Agent, in which it was said that the Prince Governor of Khorassan had 
despatched an Agent to Sirdar Mahomed Yakoob Khan, at that time Governor 
of Herat, complaining that Herat horsemen had suffered the Turkomans to obtain 
a safe passage and even exacted fees for their complaisance. Yakoob Khan was 
said to have flatly denied the truth of the charge, and to have declared that 
the authorities were most attentive to their duty. But according to the 
Meshed Agent’s account a strong report prevailed that several Afghans were 
acting as guides to certain Turkomans who raided on the district of Kayn; 
and an instance wus given in which 300 of these robbers had entered Khorassan 
from the Herat frontier at Kohsan and Kahriz and plundered Tubbus, the 
Kayn district, Toorbut and Mahvilasht. 


[Political A., February 1873, No, 129.] 


On the 5th December 1872 the Hissam-us-Sultaneh sent two noblemen 
to the Meshed Agent to inform him that Sirdar Mahomed Yakoob Khan’s 
proceedings had been reported by spies. The Sirdar was charged with 
having collected 1,000 Turkoman horse and other troops for the purpose of 
plundering Kayn: his father Ameer Shere Ali Khan had strictly forbidden 
any such expedition, and thereupon Yakoob had dismissed the Turkomans 
and bid them go and plunder Khorassan themselves; they, nothing loth, had 
fallen on the districts of Tubbus, Khaff, and Kooh Bund. The message of 
the Hissam-us-Sultaneh ended with the request that the matter might be 
reported to the British Chargé d’Affaires; and retaliation on Herat was 
threatened. 

[Seeret, May 1878, No, 25.] 


135. Reports that Sirdar Mahomed Yakoob Khan favored 
the Turkoman raiders.—lIntelligence received from other quarters corrobo- 
rated the Persian reports that Sirdar Mahomed Yakoob Khan favored the Turko- 
mans. Thus, the Candahar news-writer stated on the 3rd April 1878 that 


“the Morees and Toorkees, Turkoman tribes, muster stronger in the neighbourhood of Herat 
than in former years, as Sirdar Yakoob Khan is very kind to them.” 


And in a subsequent letter dated 22nd April 1873— 


“There are two tribes of Turkomans who live close to Herat, their country being divided 

: : by San and Kurriah* hills. Sirdar Yakoob Khan 

Probably Ghorian. has allowed them to settle in the above hills, 

Afghan territory, on the following terms: that they would respect his ryots and zemindars, 

who in return would be at liberty to supply them with wood, grass, and other necessaries , 

furtber, that they would commit constant raids on the following places:—Khainate (Caynote); 
Khaff, Tubbus, Torshish (Turshiz), Turbut and Meshed,” 


[ Political A., June 1878, Nos, 27-28, ] 


In May 18738 the complaints were renewed. The Governor of Khaff had. 
written to the Governor-General of Khorassan asserting that the Turkomans. 
were permitted to pass through Ghorian of Herat to raid on Persian territory, 
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and that they had received aid from the Afghans. The Prince Governor had 
informed the Meshed Agent that he had been solicited to sanction acts of 
retaliation, but had declined out of consideration for the friendly efforts of the 
British Government. 

' [ Politieal 4., July 1873, Wo. 369.) 


136. View of the Punjab authorities in June 1873 that 
though the Turkomans and Herat horsemen understood each 
other, the former were not incited to raid by Yakoob Khan.—Not- 
withstanding all this accumulation of evidence, the opinion held by the Punjab 
authorities was, that, however kindly disposed Yakoob Khan might be towards 
the Turkomans, he did not actually incite them to aggression on Persian terri- 
tory. Their view of the case, is unfolded in Mr. Macnabb’s letter forwarded 
with Punjab despatch No. 197C., dated 16th June 1873. Mr. Macnabb wrote :— 

“JT think I can give as good an explanation of the understanding between the Turkomans 
and the Ruler of Herat as our Agent at Cabul is likely to afford, 

‘A man recently returned from Herat, and I questioned him on this very point. He said 
that the Sirdar Yakoob Khan had made a point of securing the good-will of the leading spirits 
among the Turkoman borderers on his border by sending fur them, making them small presents, 
and appealing to them as Sunnis not to molest his Sunni subjects again. There can be no doubt 
that the Herat horsemen are better able to cope with the Turkoman robbers than their less 
hardy neighbours on the Meshed side of the border; so it is natural enough that the Turkomans 
should prefer to raid where they have least reason to expect opposition. 

“TJ think it highly improbable that Sirdar Mahomed Yakooub Khan has actually incited 
the Turkomans to raid on the subjects of the Governor of Meshed, as it has been his cue lately 
to keep up friendly relations with him. Any direct action of that kind would have become 
known at once, and would have led to prompt complaints, I think, however, that the 
Herat picquets of horsemen in the neighbourhood of Ghorian, who are supposed to be 
placed there to check the robbers, must have a tacit understanding with the latter that each 
should let the other alone. Otherwise we should certainly hear occasionally of conflicts between 
them, as they cannot get down to their favorite raiding ficlds without taking that route either 
going or returning. 

You may remember that some four months ago the Agent sent copy of a correspondence 
that had passed between the Governor of Meshed and Sirdar Yakoob Khan on this very subject, 
and was forwarded by the latter to the Ameer. His Highness at that time desired the Sirdar 
to enjoin more watchfulness on the part of the officers in charge of their frontier outposts, and 
greater alacrity in attempting to check these robber troops.”’ 


[ Political d., July 1873, No. 372.] 


137. Further raids through Herat in the summer of 1873 
and complaints of the Persian Government.—Whatever may have 
been the cause, the raids through Herat territory continued unchecked by the 
Afghans. The Meshed Agent reported on 8th July 1878, that in the previous 
month 120 Turkomans had burst into the neighbourhood of Kayn, and had been 
beaten off with loss by the son of Yoosuf Khan of Hazareh. Anothcr body of 
robbers had entered the same district ; but on Yoosuf Khan sending horsemen to 
oppose them, they had fled, escaping across the Herat river. In bringing these 
facts to the notice of Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Taylour 
Thomson remarked that when pressed by the Persian troops the Turkomans 
had sought and found shelter by crossing the Herat frontier. He added that 
it appeared highly desirable that some timely arrangement should be made by 
the Herat Ruler to prevent these plundering expeditions from passing through 
Afghan territory when proceeding on or returning from their unprovoked acts 
of aggression. 

Yakoob Khan’s method of dealing with such marauders as had the 
temerity to attack his own country was very different indeed. In July 
1873 the Heratee horsemen caught some eight or nine men and horses of a 
plundering party which had raided in the neighbourhood of Herat and carried 
off a few captives and some flocks. The Sirdar immediately caused two of the 
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prisoners to be blown from guns and two of them to be put to death by 
executioners. 
[ Political 4., October 1878, Nos. 161 and 526.) 


188. Telegraphic communication with Mr. Thomson regard- 
ing Turkoman raids in January 1874. Ameer of Cabul said to 
be attempting to strengthen his Government.—Again at the begin- 
ning of the year 1874 Mr. Taylour Thomson telegraphed to the Viceroy :— 


“Turkomans, in consequence of former routes having been stopped by Persian troops, 
recently made raid through the Herat territory in direction of Seistan and carried off 5U or 60 
camels captive. Persian Government request that steps be taken to prevent these expeditions, 
and allege that the Ruler of Herat is not ignorant of the Turkoman plans.” 


The Government of India replied :— 


“ Ameer is doing what he can to strengthen his Government, but it is a matter of time, 
and the Turkomans are not easily controlled, as Persian Government know. Sowars through 
whose negligence raids on Herat occurred are reported to have been dismissed from service.” 


139, Herat sowars dismissed by Yakoob Khan for neglect- 
ing to oppose raids into his territory.—This last statement was based on 
the Cabul Diary from 28th November to lst December 1873, in which it was 
reported, on the authority of a Candahar news-letter dated 5th November 1878, 
that some Turkomans bad made an inroad on the Herat territory, and in 
consequence of the supineness of his cavalry, Yakoob Khan had been unable 
to adopt measures against them, and that the Sirdar in displeasure with tne 
sowars had given orders for their dismission. : 


[ Political A., March 1874, Nos. 352-353, and Secret, March 1874, No. 20.] 


140. Prince Governor of Khorassan deputes an Agent at 
the end of 18738 to remonstrate with Yakoob Khan on the 
subject to the Turkoman raids.—At length the Prince Governor of 
Khorassan determined to see whether some arrangement could be made by 
deputing a special Agent on his part to represent Persian grievances to the 
Ruler of Herat. ‘The circumstances which led to the mission of Mirza Maho- 
med Ali with the above object to Herat are set forth in the following notes 
submitted by the Meshed Agent to Mr. Taylour Thomson :— 


“9th December.—A servant of Yoosuf Khan of Hazareh bas by his orders brought a letter 
to the Governor-General of Khorassan from Bakherz, stating that intellizence had reached him 
that 560 horse of the Sarak and other tribes had assembled ona plundering expedition. 
They halted on their way and sent a message to Mahomed Yakoob Khan (Governor of Herat) 
asking him which quarter he would permit them to plunder. Yoosuf Khan thereupon sent two 
spies to ascertain their number and the nature of Yakoob Khan’s reply. The Herat frontier 
guard recognized the emissaries, pursued them, captured one of them, and conveyed him to 
Mahomed Yakoob Khan, to whom he was denounced as a spy. By His Excellency’s orders the 
man was blown from a gun. 


“There exists at present a very hostile feeling between the Governments of Khorassan and 
Herat and between their respective frontier authorities. 


“Yoosuf Khan adds that his guards had descried 100 Turkoman horsemen carrying off a 
number of captives: but it was not known what place these captives belonged to. 


“12th December.—A report has reached this from Bakherz that 500 Turkoman horsemen 
were returning from Kayn with a large number of captives, horses and cattle. 


“5th January 1874.—As correct intelligence is constantly reaching this that when the 
Turkomans enter Khorassan the Heratees in most instances afford them a passage, that the 
Turkomans halt and rest on the mountains and borders of Herat, that the Heratees furnish 
them with provisions, and that on the return of the Turkomans from their incursions they give 
ashare of their plunder to the Heratees,—the Governor-General of Khorassan, with the approval 
of anumber of the Khans (of this province) and of Heratee residents, amongst whom may 
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specially be mentioned Syud Server, the Afghan merchant, who considers himself as a friend 
and correspondent of Mahomed Yakoob Khan, has sent Mirza Mahomed Ali Mustowlee, native 
of Kayn, who three months ago came to Meshed in consequence of the ill-treatment he 
experienced from the Ameer of Kayn on a mission with a friendly letter to Mahomed 


Yakvoob Khan.” 
[ Political A., April 1874, No. 230. ] 


141. While the Khorassan Governors Agent was at Herat 
another raid was made through that territory on Kayn..—The 
Governor-General of Khorassan, however, gained little by the deputation of the 
Mirza to Yakoob Khan; for, writing on the 21st April 1874, Mr. Thomson 
reported that the Persian Agent was still at Herat awaiting a reply to the 
letters which had been addressed to the Ameer by the Prince Governor, and 
meantime the Turkomans had made another raid on Kayn, the party returning 
with their booty and 17 captives by way of Ghorian. 


It appears moreover that Mirza Mahomed Ali failed to obtain any sub- 
stantial satisfaction from Sirdar Yakoob Khan. He is said to have recovered 
only a small proportion of the value of the property claimed. The Governor of 
Herat denied that any Afghans were engaged in the raid on Khaff (which was 
the proximate cause of the Mirza’s mission), and threw the whole blame on 
the Turkomans, who were not his subjects, and could not be restrained by him. 
He paid as compensation 200 tomans, the value of about 300 sheep; whereas 
the booty was said to have consisted of 7,000 or 8,000 sheep and horses, and to 
have been divided by the Turkomans with their Herat accomplices. 


[ Political A., July 1874, No. 99, and Captain Napter’s letters dated 18th and 19th 
August 1874, ] 


142. Cessation of raids through Herat since Yakoob Khan’s 
downfall.—tThe suspicion that the late Governor of Herat winked at, or even 
aided, these outrages on the subjects of Persia is strengthened by the com- 
parative cessation of raids since Herat has been pre-occupied by its own 
troubles, and especially since the downfall of Sirdar Mahomed Yakoob Khan. 
The latest raids upon Khorassan of which reports have reached the Govern- 
ment of India are those mentioned in the Meshed Agent’s letter of 14th August 
1874. On the 23rd July a body of Turkoman horse had been intercepted by 
Ismail Khan, son of Yoosuf Khan of Hazara, ten fursakhs from Meshed, and 
defeated with great loss. And on the 11th August the horsemen of Khaff 
had beaten off a band of raiders between Khaff and Ghorian, taking ten Turko- 
mans alive and one head. 


[ Political 4., November 1874,No. 219. ] 


_ The injury already done to Khorassan was noticed by Colonel Venioukoff 
in the Russian Jnvalid among the leading events of 1874 :— 


“The north-east frontier of Persia in the neighbourhood of Meshed was the scene of 
great disturbances occasioned by the Tekke Turkomans who have long been the enemies of the 
Persians. The Government of Teheran has evidently resolved to take up arms and to punish 
them, and even to annex Merv, the rallying point of these robbers. Having within the 
last year purchased 60,000 Chassepdt rifles of Prussia, the Persians are of course capable of 
vanquishing the Turkomans in open battle, although the latter also have been acquiring 
English rifles from some quarter. Atthe same time the Persian Exchequer is empty, and 
Kborassan is so very much ruined by the Turkomans and by its own rapacious administration, 
that the Persians will hardly be able to prosecute a lengthened campaign on their remote 
confines against their untiring and comparatively brave enemies. The Turkomans are well 
able to conduct a partisan warfare, which is dangerous even to European regular troops, and 
consequently more so to ill-disciplined Persian forces.” 


{ Secret, February 1875, No. 71.] 
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It is not a matter of surprise that Sirdar Mahomed Yakoob Khan should 
have done what he could to conciliate and win to his side the neighbouring 
Turkoman tribes. His relationship to the powerful Turkoman Chief, Khan 
Aga Jamshedee, rendered such intercourse more easy, and It could not be 
foreseen that the Jamshedee would desert the cause of his son-in-law in the 
hour of need. In fact, shortly before Yakoob’s departure for Cabul and 
imprisonment the following information tending to inculpate the Sirdar was 
supplied to the British Government by a confidential writer, who possesses 
accurate and trustworthy knowledge of affairs in Afghanistan :— 

“¥Yakoob Khan is said to have about six thousand troops of all arms at Herat, and he 
could, if necessary, collect a similar number of irregulars from the district dependent on Herat. 
He has established a friendly understanding with the Turkomans and the people of Blerv, and 
can rely on support from them if necessary, 

And it was even mentioned as one of the reasons why Ameer Shere Ali 
Khan hesitated to march upon Herat and reduce his contumacious son to 
submission, 

“that Sirdar Mahomed Yakoob Khan had with him ten thousand, if not more, Turkomans 
and men of the Eymak tribe who had fled from the Russo-Bokharian frontier, and as the Sirdar 
treated them hospitably, he was sure of their assistance,” 


The consolidation of the Ameer’s power in the western dependency of 
his kingdom gives reason to hope that, as there will now be no excuse for 
neglect to fulfil the duties of a strong and friendly power on the borders 
of Persia, so the temptation to court the friendship of plunderers and 
man-stealers by encouraging their misdeeds will no longer exist. 


CHAPTER V. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO BOKHARA. 


143. Preliminary remarks.—A note of previous papers connected 
with the kingdom of Bokhara, including Samarcand, Shahr-i-Subz, and the 
neighbouring petty States, will be found on pages 131 to 163 of Mr. Wynne’s 
Central Asian Précis for the period 1867-72. 


Since the capture of Samarcand in 1868 and the occupation of the 
Zar-afshan Valley by the Russians, nothing has occurred to disturb the peaceful 
relations subsisting between the Ameer of Bokhara and his powerful neigh- 
bours. Samarcand, it is true, remained in the grasp of the Czar for the 
reasons explained by Prince Gortschakoff to the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg in February 1873, namely, that although the engagement to restore 
Samarcand had taken the shape of a formal promise, and although it had been 
the sincere and firm intention of the Imperial Government to fulfil that promise, 
yet, “after an occupation of Samarcand of four years’ duration, and in view of 
the advantages which had been conferred on the population of that city, 
the Imperial Government found that they could not, with credit to themselves, 
nor in justice to the inhabitants, restore that city to the Government of Bokhara, 
and on these grounds the Imperial Government had retained possession of it.” 
(Secret, May 1873, No. 88.| On the other hand, the Ameer was indebted to 
the Russians for the suppression of a formidable rebellion raised by his eldest 
son, the Kette Tora, and for the subjection of his unwilling dependencies, 
Shahr-i-Subz and Karshi. 


144. Evidence as to favorable feelings towards the Russians 
in Bokhara.—As to the feelings with which the supremacy of the Czar is 
viewed by the Prince and people of the Khanate, there is considerable variety of 
evidence. The opinion given by Khwaja Kazee Abool Hai was on the whole 
favorable. This person was formerly Kazee ool Kazat or Chief Judge in 
Samarcand. He held the same post in Karshi, and became eventually a 
Councillor of Bokhara, He was selected in 1871 to undertake a confidential 
mission through India to Constantinople. On his return to India in 1873 he 
visited the Punjab, and there, in the course of interesting discussions, which 
will be noticed more fully hereafter, informed Mr. Thornton, the Secretary to 
Government, that the Russians were not unpopular, or rather were popular, with 
(1) the trading classes, who appreciated the protection afforded by them to 
commercial interests; (2) #& the peasantry, owing to their having reduced the 
land revenue to one-fifth of the gross produce, whether taken in kind or at 
a money valuation, whereas in Bokhara itself two-fifths of the produce of 
all irrigated lands were taken. Moreover, the Russians had gained the character 
of being perfectly tolerant in religious matters: and the Envoy had been told 
by General Ignatieff in Constantinople that orders had been issued to defray 
the cost of repairing mosques from the public exchequer. But the Russian 
Government was unpopular (1) with the upper classes and officials whose 
emoluments were destroyed or diminished, (2) with the Dilkdars and Wukfdars 
(terms which appear to mean assignees of the Government revenue for 
secular or religious purposes), because these persons had now to pay land 
revenue like others. 


[ Seeret, June 1873, No. 364. ] 


A similarly favorable view will be found in Le Neva of 16-23rd Decem- 
ber 1872, though the writer attributes the result rather to the combined power 
and moderation which Russia has displayed— 

“ In 1870,” he says, “ when after a sanguinary struggle our troops seized the towns of 
Shar and Kitab, the Russian Government took advantage of the opportunity to prove its 
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desire to live in peace with the Ameer of Bokhara. It therefore summoned the Royal troops to 
Kitab, and restored to them the towns which we had just subdued. But before the cession 
could be completed, and while our soldiers still held Kitab, the people presented themselves in 
crowds before Major-General Abramoff in command of the detachment, and begged that they 
might be allowed to remain subjects of Russia. Two years have elapsed since these events, and 
the people of Shar and Kitab still show sympathy for Russia. A nomber of instances of the 
same kind might be cited: these facts are all in favor of the reputation which we enjoy in 


Central Asia, though the Russian occupation dates no farther back than seven or eight years.” 


Then after mentioning the firm yet friendly policy with which Kokand 
had been managed, the writer goes on— 


“The same course has been pursued in respect to Bokhara, and if our peaceful relations 
with that country have not reached the degree of development which characterises our connexion 
with Kokand, it is because Bokbara, owing to the geographical situation in which it is placed, 
is less open to our influence. The greater part of the frontiers of the country adjoin territories 
which are but little known. Besides, in taking Samarcand, we could not fail to arouse the 
mistrust of the Ameer and his Government. In 1868, and subsequently to the conclusion 
of the treaty with Russia, the son of the Ameer rebelled against his father, and the troubles 
which were the natural consequence could not but re-uct on our possessions. It was then 
that a Russian detachment by mastering the centre point of the rebellion succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing order. The conquered country was made over anew to the Bokharian Government. 
In 1870 we were able to give a fresh and still more striking proof of our anxiety to maintain 
a good understanding with Bokhara, To the south of the valley of Samarcand, and beyond 
the mountains, lies the opulent province of Schachrisiabs. The two principal towns Shar and 
Kitab are surrounded by walls 120 versts long. The people of this province under the 
guidance of active leaders had revolted, and the expeditions sent against them had met with 
no success. The Russian Government remained inactive until the moment when the Begs of 
Schachrisiabs turned also against us. 1t was then necessary to deal with this state of affairs, In 
1870 the two towns of Shar and Kitab were taken after a sancuinary contest and restored to 
their lawful ruler, the Ameer of Bokhara. Facts of this kind have naturally tended to shake 


the mistrust with which we were regarded by the Bokharian Ameer and other independent 
sovereigns of Central Asia. = * * 


“ At the same time our relations with Bokhara have sensibly improved. The journey of 
the Ameer’s son to St. Petersburg and the Russian Embassy sent from Tashkend to Bokhara 
gave a fresh impulse. The treaty, which at first was a dead-letter, is now real and in active 
operation. Such is the confidence which we inspire that it is contemplated to nominate com- 
mercial agents at Bokhara and Kokand.” 


[ Secret, Marck 1873, No. 82.] 


There is, moreover, the fact that during the Khivan campaign the attitude 
of the Ameer of Bokhara was so friendly as to produce a very favorable impres- 
sion on the Government of the Emperor. Prince Gortschakoff informed the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg on 21st May 1878 that the Ameer had 
sent an Envoy to greet General Kaufmann, had offered any assistance he might 


require, and had replaced a certain number of the camels which had perished 
on the march. 


[ Secret, August 1873, No. 165.] 


145. Evidence showing that the kindly feeling of Bokhara for 
Russia is only apparent.—On the other hand there is evidence to show 
that the reconciliation of Bokhara to Russia is hollow, and that beneath a 
seeming cordiality there lies a strong current of national dislike. Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler indeed in his report on Russian-Turkistan calls in question the 
sincerity of the Ameer when tendering his good offices to General Kaufmann :— 


“The surrender both of Shabr-i-Subz and of Karshi was made against the wishes 
and in spite of the protests of the pepulation, who much preferred to remain under Russian 
rule than to return again to that of the Emir. In spite of these benefits conferred upon 
the Emir, of numerous embassies, and of other means taken to assure him of the frien 
nees of the Russians, the Emir likes them no better in his heart, though his experience of th ir 
strength leads him as far as possible to avoid causes of conflict. ............. When the Khi ai 
expedition started there was general fear in Bokhara that it was 0 at ie, 


directed also against that ci 
and merchants even sent away their property and came to Samarcand, to be Gat elas 


way. At one time the terror was so great that the population proposed to seize npoa the 
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Emir, and deliver him up to the Russians, The Emir, however, professed friendliness to the 
Russians, met them at the frontier with messengers and presents, and sent an envoy with the 
expedition. He fuznished a certain amount of provisiuns and camels, though, with the 
exception of a small present, these were sold at high prices, and not given away. He further 
held himself ready to take advantage of any circumstance favorable to himself, and while be 
was sending kind words and worn-out camels to the Russians, he was viving his blessing and 
opening his purse to those Turkoman Chiefs who left; Bukhara for Khiva. Tie Russian 
authorities considered it best, however, to wink at his conduct, and to reward his friendliness 
and the equanimity with which he regarded the re-establishment of a Russian fortress—St. 
George—at Khalata, within the Bokharan territory, by bestowing upon him a narrow strip of 
country on the right bank of the Oxus which was in dispute between bim and Khiva.” 


(Secret, October 1874, No. 23.] 


In the Russian World of the 27th November 1872 appeared a communi- 
cation from M. Raievski, said to be a well-known authority on the subject of 
the relations between Russia and the Khanates of Central Asia. The writer 
charged the Ameer of Bokhara with duplicity: ‘‘ He maintains constant friend- 
ly relations with Afghanistan which, as is well known, is used as a weapon of 
English policy in Central Asia.’ There were rumours that Bokhara was prepared 
to cede Kolab and Kerki to Afghanistan. The Bokharian Agent at Tashkend 
had been heard to say to a native who reproached him for humiliating himself 
in the presence of the “infidel dogs,” that, with the help of the Almighty, 
circumstances would soon be changed. 


(Secret, February 1873, No. 226.] 


In October 1872 news was received by the Commissioner of Peshawur 
from a merchant at Bokhara that the Uzbegs of Mian Kalat, a tributary of 
Samarcand, had written letters to the Ameer saying that, if he came into 
collision with the Russians, they would afford him assistance secretly: other 
Mahomedans also in the Russian Empire had sent similar communications. 
His Majesty, however, was maintaining the same outwardly friendly relations 
towards the Russians which they displayed towards him. 


[ Secret, October 1872, No. 41.] 


The Meshed Agent also, on the 13th January 1873, communicated to the 
British Minister at Veheran a statement which, if true, is significant as showing 
the reluctance of the Ameer to have more intercourse than he can help with 
his new friends. 

“Whenever,” the Agent wrote, “the Ameer hears that Russian Officers intend visiting 
Bokhara as they generally do in parties of ten to twenty, he appoints a Mehmandar to receive 
them, and goes out on a bunting excursion and remains out in the country until they leave, when 
he returns.” 

[ Secret, April 1878, No. 74. ] 


146. Illustration of the discontent and alarm caused by the 
control which the Russians exercise over the water supply of 
Bokhara.—Besides the dislike necessarily felt by a fanatical population to- 
wards conquerors of an alien race and creed, there is an ever-present source of 
apprehension and distrust arising from the fact that Russia by holding the 
valley of the Zar-afshan is mistress of the water which supplies the life of 
Bokhara. This subject is noticed by M. A. Petrovskiin his narrative of a 
tour in Bokhora during the spring of 1872. He writes :— 

“ Before our arrival at Samarcand, the Bokharian Ambassador Meerakhor and my inter- 
preter had informed me that the want of water in the States of Bokhara, aod especially the 
reconstruction of the ‘“ Zuye tartare, arik,’* had given rise to loud complaints among the 
population of Bokhara against the Russians. According to the accounts which reached 
Meerakhor on the road the inhabitants of the town of Bokhara bad gone to Karshi to complain 


©“ 4rik” seems to mean what in Northern India would be calleda “ rajluha,” i.e., o conduit or water-course, 
(Sd.) F. H. 
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to the Ameer that water was held back from them in the district of Samarcand, and had 
bezved him to make an end of the business once for all. But rumours derived from 
Samarcand and from the retainers of Meerakhor—rumours which penetrated as far as my ser- 
vants—credited the Ameer with having left Bokhara fearing the discontent of the people. * * 
* * * * The information which I have been able to collect on the subject convinces 
me that the Bokharian States are really in want of water, but that the fault lies not 
with the district of Samaroand, but with the Government itself. The question of a regular 
supply of water for the Bokharian States was discussed some months ago ati Samarcand 
in accordance with the orders of Government by a special Commission, composed of 
members of the administration of the Samarcand district and of two representatives of 
the Bokharian Government. By the decision of this Commission the Government of 
Bokhara being directly interested in the matter, undertook to inform the Chief of the 
Samareand district twice a year whether Bokhara lacked water or not. In ease of need all 
the ariks of the district must be closed for a fortnight; otherwise they are opened and 
closed at the pleasure of the people themselves. This year the Government of Bokhara had 
not sent notice by the time agreed upon, and consequently all the ariks of the Samarcand 
district remained open, and the water in the Zar-afshan failed. 


Whether the traveller was right or wrong about the cause of the drought 
in Bokhara we may be quite sure that the Russians got all the discredit of 


the calamity. 
: [ Secret, February 1874, No. 70. ] 


147. Unfavorable account of the moral conduct of the 
Russians in Samarcand.—Moreover, unless the Russians in Samarcand 
are much maligned by one of the principal journals of their country, their 
character is not such as to inspire the natives with affection, or even with any 
other kind of respect than that which proceeds from fear. A correspondent 
of the Golos of 7th November 1872 gives a very unfavorable account of the 
condition of the Russian inhabitants of that town, who are divided into 
three distinct and antagonistic classes. The interests of these classes came 
into collision on the occasion of a survey of the town which was made for 
the purpose of appropriating sites for the erection of European dwellings. 
Each class considered itself entitled to exclusive consideration in the matter. 
In the preceding September a Commission had been appointed, consisting of 
two representatives of each class, which proceeded to expropriate plots of 
ground which they overvalued for the most part in an arbitrary manner, 
the native occupants being driven out of their dwellings with their wives and 
families, and ordered to establish themselves elsewhere. One of the members 
of the Commission obtained permission to appropriate some marble tomb- 
stones, and was succceded by a person ‘who is not likely to quit his post from 
any fear of condemnation.” 


It appears that the morality of the Russian inhabitants of Samarcand 


has not improved since soldiers’ wives were permitted in the autumn of 1871 
to establish themselves in one of its suburbs: 


‘(Almost every soldier’s wife is a prostitute, the husbands themselves co-operating in 
their degradation ; drunkenness and debauchery prevail to an incredible degree ; morality is 
in general at a very lowebb. Many have established harems; others, and unfortunately ver 
many, have given themselves up to a vice which is very prevalent among the brutalised races 
of the East. In this manner many of the refined Europeans, who have been educated at 
centres of civilisation, have become worthy rivals of the Sarts.” 


[ Secret, January 1878, No. 136. ] 


148. Commercial Treaty of 1868 and remarks of the Russian 
Press thereupon.—The commercial transactions of the Russians with 
Bokhara until recently rested on the basis of a treaty negotiated by General 
Kaufmann in June 1868. The Messager Officiel of 31st October 1872 published 
the text of this engagement with prefatory remarks, of which the followine 
is a translation :-— ° 


“From the time when successful efforts had been made to re-establis 


ieee mc h the wished-for 
tranquillity in our Kirghiz steppes, and to introduce oe tihenoibes 


into them a regular system of government, 
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our trade with the Khanates of Central Asia grew toa considerable extent—thanks to the 
comparative safety of the caravan routes. Up to the capture of Tashkend this trade was 
almost exclusively confined to the Bokharians and Kokandians, that is, to foreizners whio 
came to Russia to seek the industrial products of which they had need, and enjoyed not only 
entire safety for their persons and goods, but even certain advantages over our traders, Ag 
regards our merchants, if it sv chanced (which was very rarely the case) that they beto: k 
themselves to the neighbouring Khanates, they were subjected to every kind of vexation not 
only at the hands of their competitors, the native merchants, but specially at the bands 
of the local Governments themselves. The latter exacted double the duties fixed by the 
Skariat for Mussulmans, not to mention other annoyances which our countrymen underwent 
and the unbridled tyranny to which they had to submit from Customs House officials and 
Municipal authorities, ‘Thus it became a matter of absolute necessity to effect a change 
inastate of things which was so injurious to our traders and so unworthy of the dignity and 
power of Russia. 


The writer, then, after stating the measures adopted in respect to Kokand, 
continued : 
“More difficully was encountered in dealing with the Ameer of Bokhara. At the time 
when it was first proposed to him to agree to the improved engagements, which did no more 
than secure to our traders privileges which Bokharian merchants had long enjoved in Russia, 
he still indulged in dreams of avenging the defeat which we had inflicted on him in 1866. 
While the discussions with his envoy were going on at Tashkend during the autumn of 
1367-68, he was actively preparing for a fresh struggle with Russia. The disastrous campaign 
of 1868 brought him sufficiently to his senses, so that he accepted the new terms which 
were proposed to him, and which were similar to the engagements agreed upon with Kokand. 
But this convention remained for some time, as it were a dead-letter, until the time when 
we restored to the Ameer the town of Karshi (November 1868) and the province of Shahr-i- 
Subz (August 1870), two arguments which were sufficiently powerful to convince the Ameer 
of the sincerity of our wish to live on friendly terms with him and to avoid any extension 
of our possessions.” 


149. Text of the Commercial Treaty of 1868 between 
Bokhara and Russia.—-The following isa translation of the commercial 
stipulations which were proposed by General Kaufmann and sealed by the 
Ameer of Bokhara at Karshi on the 18th June 1868 :— 

“T.—All Russian subjects to whatever religion they belong are entitled to resort for 
purposes of trade to Bokhara, as well as to all towns of Bokharia, in precisely the same way 
aa subjects of the Ameer of Bokhara have always been permitted, and will in future be 
permitted to trade through the length and breadth of the Russian Empire. 

“JTI.—The illustrious Ameer undertakes to keep a vigilant watch over the complete 
safety of Russian subjects being within the borders of his territorial possessions, as well as 
the safety of their caravans and generally of everything that belongs to them. 

“J1I.—Russian merchants will be allowed to have, in all towns of Bokharia where 
they may wish for them, caravanseraies which they will be able to use as exclusive depdts 
for their goods. Bokbarian merchants will enjoy the same privilege in Russian towns. 

“TV.—Russian merchants are entitled, if they shall so desire, to have in all towns of 
Bokharia their commercial agents (caravanbashi), whose duty it will be to look after the 
recular course of trade and the lawful exaction of Customs House dues; Bokharian merchants 
enjoying the same rights in the towns of Turkistan. 

“ V.—All goods entering Bokhara from Russia, or vice versd, will be subject to a tax equal 
to that which exists in Turkistan, and which is fixed at 24 per cent. ad valorem; in no case 
must it exceed the figure of the tax exacted from Mussulman subjects of Bokhara. 

“VI,—Russian merchants and their caravans are at liberty to traverse fre-ly and in 
securily the territory of Bokhara in order to pass into countries. bordering on that State. 
Bokharian caravans will enjoy the same advantages with the view of passing through the 
territories belonging to Russia.” 

{ Secret, January 1878, No. 139. ] 


150. Mr. Schuyler’s comments on the Commercial Treaty of 
1868 and the Bokharian slave-trade.—Mr. Eugene Schuyler appears 
to attach little importance to the conclusion of such engagements, unless 
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care be taken to enforce their fulfilment. He writes in his memorandum on 
Russian Turkistan :— 


“ Nothing had been said in the commercial treaty with regard to slavery or the slave- 
trade, but it was impressed upon the Bokharian authorities that the Russiane disapproved of 
this shameful traffic, und desired its cessation. In consequence of this, the Bokharians gave 
out to the Russians that the trade in slaves (the slaves here are all Persians) had entirely ceased, 
and dust was thrown in the eyes of the Russian officials who came to Bokhara, so that the 
diplomatic employ’ made a report to General Kaufmann some two years ago, in which he 
stated that, after careful investigation, he was convinced that, in deference to the wish and 
principles of Russia, the slave-trade had entirely ceased, Merchants, however, who had better 
opportunities of seeing, knew that it was going on in full force, but these reports were disbe- 
lieved in Tashkend. Mr. Petroffsky, the agent of the Ministry of Firance, was in Bokbara 
in 1872, and, having seen with his own eyes the sale of Persian slaves at the bazaar, he made 
a strong report to General Kaufmann, but no notice was taken of it. 


“ When I was in Bokhara in August, I also saw the open sale of slaves at the bazaar, and 
openly purchased one. The authorities, however, became alarmed at this, knowing that I could 
{hus prove their duplicity to the Russians, and took him away from me. I therefure bought 
another through one of my servants, and brought him with me to Tashkend, and subsequently 
tu St, Petersburg. This caused a great scandal at Samarcand and Tashkend, as it occurred 
at the very time when the news came that General Kaufmann had caused the release of 
Persian slaves at Khiva, but the act, was viewed with favour by most persons, official and 
otherwise, for it was considered that I had given the Government actual proof of the existence 
of the forbidden traffic. Some of the more outspoken partisans of the Governor-General were 
displeased, thinking that my action was intended as an innuendo against him. After the return 
of the Russian troops from Khiva, it was fuund necessary to make a new treaty with Bokhara 
with regard to the cession of the small strip of land on the Oxus already spoken of, and an 
article was inserted in the Treaty by which the slave trade was henceforth utterly abolished 
in Bokhara, At the same time the commercial treaty was renewed, granting the Russians 
additional privileges in the Khanate. It is, however, not the making of treaties in these 
countries, but the enforcement of them, which is important, and it remains to be seen whether 
the present treaty will be kept any better than the preceding ones.” 


{ Seeret, October 1874, No. 23. ] 


151. New treaty with Bokhara of September 1873.—Subjoined 
is a English version of the new treaty to which Mr. Schuyler referred :— 


RUSSIAN TREATY WITH THE AMEER OF BOKHARA, patep Sepremprn 28TH, 1873. 


“ Clause I.—The frontiers between the possessions of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, 
of all the Russias and His Worship the Ameer of Bukhara remain unchanged. 


“The Khivese territory on the right bank of the Amoo having been embodied with the 
Russian Empire, the former frontier between Khiva and Bokhara, from the oasis of Kholat to 
Gugertli, is altered in this wise :—The possessions of the Ameer of Bukhara are augmented 
by the addition to them of the lands between the former Khiva-B-khara frontier on the 
right bank of the Amoo, from Gugertli to Meschekli, and from Meschekli to the point where 
ihe former Khiva-Bokbara frontier met the frontier of the Russian Empire. 


“ Clause J[.—In consequence of the right bank of the Amoo being severed from Khiva 
the caravan roads going from Bokhara north to the Russian possessions traverse Bokharese 
and Russian territory exclusively. The Russian and Bokbarese Governments each in its own 
territory will watch over the safety of these caravan roads and the commerce along them, 


“ Clause IIJ.—Russian steamers and other vessels, whether belonging to the Government, 


or to private persons, will have the right to navigate without let or bindrance the Bokbarese 
portion of the Amoo, equally with Bokharese ships. 


“ Clause IV.—Any locality on the Bokharese banks of the Amoo which the Russians may 
select for the construction of piers or storehouses may be used by them for this purpose, the 


Bckharese Government being responsible for the safety of the erections thus established. 


The final and definitive selection of these localities depends upon the supreme Russian autho- 
rities in Central Asia, 


“ Clause V.—All the towns and villages of the Khanate of Bokhara will b 
Russian commerce. Russian merchants ard caravans will be allowed to travel freely in the 
whole hanate, and will enjoy the special protection of the local authorities, The safety of 
the ussian caravanr o E iS i i oc 
eee 0 Bokharese territory is exprissly guarantced by the Bokbara 


e open to 
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“ Clause VI.—On all merchandise belonging to Russian traders, whether imported from 
Ruasia to Bokhara, or from Bokhara to Russia, an ad valorem tax of 24 per cent. will be 
levied in Bokhara, In the Russian province of Turkistan, the goods mentioned in the preced- 
ing sentence are to pay a tax amounting to one-fortieth of their value. No other tax, duty, or 
impost whatsoever will be levied upon merchandise of the description mentioned. 


“ Clause VIJ.—Russian merchants will be entitled to send their goods through Bokbara 
free of transit dues. 


“Clause VITJ.—Russian merchants will be entitled to have caravanseraies for the storing 
of merchandise in all Bokharese towns. The same right is aceorded to the Bukharese merchants 
in the towns of the province of Turkistan. 


“ Clause 1X.—The better to direct the course of commerce, insure the levying of the above 
tax, and regulate their relations with the local authorities, in mercantile matters, Russian 
merchants are accorded the right of keeping commercial agents in all towns of the Khanate. 
eee right is accorded to the Bokharese merchants in the towns of the province of 

urkistan, 


“ Clause X.—Commercial engagements between Russians and Bokharese must be con- 
sidered as sacred, and be unconiitionally carried out by both parties. The Bokhara Govern- 
tment promises to look after the honest fulfilment of commercial engagements, and the fair and 
conscientious conduct of commercial affairs generally. 


“ Clause XI—Russian subjects will enjoy an equality of right with Bokharese subjects 
10 carrying on in Bokharese territory all branches of industry and handicraft allowed by the 
law of Sharigat. A corresponding right is accorded to Bokharese subjects on Russian territory 
with regard to the exercise of all trades and handicrafts permitted by the Russian law. 


“ Clause XII.—Russian subjects are permitted to possess houses, gardens, arable lands, 
and every species of real property in the Khanate, such property to be subject to the land-tax 
assessed on Bokharese property. A corresponding privilege is accorded to Bokharese 
subjects in the whole territory of the Russian Empire. 


“ Clause XIII.—Russian subjects are admitted to the Bokharese territory when provided 
with permits signed by the Russian authorities, They may travel freely in the whole 
Khanate, and are placed under the special protection of the Bokharese authorities. 

* Clause XIV,—In no case will the Bokharese Government receive on Bokhara 
territory persons arriving from the Russian territory, whatever nationality they may belong 
to, unless provided with a special permit duly and satisfactorily signed by the Russian 
authorities. If criminals who are Russian subjects should take refuge on Bokharese territory, 
they will be arrested by the Bokharese authorities and delivered to the nearest Russian 
authorities. 

“ Clause XV.— With a view to the maintenance of direct and permanent relations with 
the Supreme Russian authorities in Central Asia, the Ameer of Bokbara will appoint one 
of his intimate Counsellors to be his resident envoy and plenipotentiary at Tashkend. This 
plenipotentiary will live at Tashkend in the house and at the expense of the Ameer. 


“ Clause XVI.—If it chooses to do so, the Russian Government may keep a permanent 
representative at Bokhara, attached to the person of His Worship the Ameer. Asthe Amcer’s 
representative at Tashkend, so the Russian plenipotentiary at Bokhara, will live in the 
house and at the expense of the Russian Government. 

“ Clause XVII—To please the Emperor of all the Russias and enhance the future glory 
of His Imperial Majesty, His Worship the Ameer Seid Mustafa of Bokhara has determined 
as follows:—The traffic in human beings, being contrary to the law which commands man 
to love his neighbour, is abolished for ever in the territory of the Khanate. In accordance 
with this resolve, tle strictest injunctions will be given by the Ameer to all his Beys to enforce 
the new law, and special orders will be sent to all border towns where slaves are transported 
for sale from neighbouring countries, that should any such slaves be brought there, they shall 
be taken from their owners and set at liberty without loss of time. 

“ Clause XVIII.—His Worship the Ameer Seid Mustafa being sincerely desirous to 
strengthen and develop the amicable relations established five years for the benefit 
of Bokhara, approves and accepts for his constant guidance the above 17 clauses, 
constituting an agreement relative to the friendship between Russia and Bokhara. This 
agreement has been made out in two copies, each copy 10 the two languages—Russian 
and Turkish. In proof of bis having sanctioned this agreement and accepted it for 
his own guidance, as well as for the guidance of his successors, the Ameer Seid Mustafa 


has affixed to it his seal. 
“Done at Shar on the 28th September 1873, being the 19th day of the month 
Shayban of the year 1290, A.H.’ 
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152. Treaties nosign of real friendship between the Russians 
and Bokhara.—There is reason to believe that these engagements are only 
apparent indications of an approach to entire national cordiality. M. Raievski, 
whose opinion has been quoted previously on page 111, informed the 
Russian World that the Commercial ‘Treaties which had been concluded with 
the Central Asian Khanates could not of themselves be considered to prove 
the existence of a sincere and friendly intercourse between the Governor- 
General of Turkistan and the Khans of Bokhara and Kokand. ‘The Treaties,” 
he said “are only on sufferance, without speaking even of Mussulman fanaticism 
with which the Central Asian rulers are imbued and which is kept up 
among the people by the Mussulman clergy. We should not forget that 
during eight or nine years we have taken from them the greater part of 
their dominions and reduced them from the position of independent and para- 
mount sovereigns to that of second-rate and almost vassal rulers. How can it 
then be expected that the vanquished and humiliated rulers should entertain 
friendly feelings towards those who have so humiliated them? Do not let us 
deceive ourselves; both the rulers and their subjects hate us equally.” 


[ Secret, February 1878, No. 226,] 


158. Trade of Bokhara described by Petrovski,—As regards the 
nature and extent of trade in Bokhara, some information was collected by the 
travelling agent M. A. Petrovski, who visited the Khanate in the spring of 
1872. He arrived at the conclusion that Bokhara was the principal point of 
Central Asian commerce. The bazaar was five times larger than that of 
Tashkend, and possessed 27 enormous caravanseraies and six brick-built markets. 
From India and Afghanistan came nearly 1,000 various kinds of the products 
called ‘ attare’ (dyes and drugs), about sixteen sorts of green-tea, a quantity 
of cotton stuffs, shawls, brocade, opium, crockery, metal work, and printed 
books. Persia supplied dyes, printed cottons, sulphur, pepper, arms, silver, 
and printed and manuscript books in great quantity. Khiva furnished mantles, 
oil, flax, tallow, wheat, rice, apples, sulphur, Russian goods, sugar, cast-iron 
kettles and sugarcandy. Herat sent dried fruits, furs, sheep and slaves; 
Merv sent Turkoman horses and arms. Finally, in the bazaar of Bokhara were 
found articles of local produce, such as cotton, silk, wool, yarn, furs, hides, 
pigments, wheat, silk and cotton stuffs, clothes, ete. On the other hand, 
Bokhara exported her own produce, or that of the neighbouring countries; to 
Afghanistan, gold, silk, goat and camel skins, madder, Russian cloth, velvet 
and satin, horses, asses, and even cats and nightingales; to Khiva, tea, 
tobacco, opium, cotton, silk, madder, drugs, and silk and cotton stuffs; to 
Persia, gold, lamb skin, silk stuffs, cloth and Russian velvet. M. Petrovski 


acyl the annual value of exchanges at Bokhara to be nearly 40 million 
roubles. 


Russian products were found to occupy the first place. The market was 


glutted with Russian cottons, which were six times more numerous than 
those of England. 


The price of nearly everything at Bokhara was lower than at Tashkend: 
the gravitation of trade towards the commercial centres of Russia appeared 
satisfactory: but one thing was to be regretted, viz., that no Russian traders 
frequented the markets of Bokhara: the whole trade in Russian products was 
in the hands of natives of the country, or Tartars: for the proper protection 
of Russian merchants, who were under existing circumstances a prey to the 
dishonesty of the native traders, it was essential that Russian merchants, or 
at least Russian commercial agents, should reside at Bokhara. 


The trade in tea at Bokhara had slipped from Russian hands. 


d Enormous 
caravans, numbering as many as 5,000 camels, 


arrived yearly from Afghanistan, 
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and spread over the Bokharian provinces and the steppcs of Turkistan 
penetrating even as far as Khiva, Kokand, and Russian Turkistan. No black 
tea was to be found. The stores of green tea at Bokhara were enormous, and 
Russian teas could not stand the competition, as much by reason of their high 
prices as because their place was already occupied. The above remarks 
referred to green tea: with tea in cakes (thé alma) the caso was different, and 
there was a chance that Russian merchants might succeed in driving this kind 
of tea out of the Bokhara market by means of a similar tea, but of better 
quality coming from Kiachta. 


The trade in slaves was carried on openly at a bazaar in the centre of the 
city. The traveller saw 100 men, and 30 women and children offered for sale, and 
a boy of 12 years of age fetched 120 roubles (£16) in his presence. Sales 
were also carried on in private houses, and not only in Bokhara, but also in 
many of the towns and large villages of the Khanate. The slaves were 
bought principally from the Turkomans, and the number annually sold in 
Bokhara alone was estimated at 4,000. 


154. Petrovski’s description of Karshi and its commerce.— 
M. Petrovski also visited some of the principal towns in the Khanate of 
Bokbara. Of Karshi he wrote— 


“Since Khanikoff visited it, scarcely any change has taken place at Karshi. The town 
has been enriched by a bath [and three caravanserais; the occupations of the in- 
habitants remain the same, but I am told that they become more extensive year by 
year. I saw enormous plantations of tobacco and poppy, which were very well kept 
up. The tobacco of Karshi (of two kinds of which I got the seeds), very famous in Central 
Asia, is exported in very great quantities from Tashkend to Kokand, and even to Khiva. 
The poppy, another important product of local industry, is cultivated by the inhabitants for 
the sale of poppy-heads, the husks of which are used for making the soporiferous drink called 
Konknar, one of the most widespread narcotics in Central Asia. The mulberry tree abounds 
in Karschi: all the ariks, all the domes of the mosques and medresses (superior schools), as 
well as the gardens, are ornamented with them, and yet the cultivation of silk is very little 
developed among the Uzbegs. Almost all the silk they get is consumed in these parts, and 
only an insignificant portion, together with a small number of cocoons, is sent to Bokhara. 
This trade is unimportant from its small dimensions, and it seems to me to have no prospect 
of increasing, for the silk and cocoons of Karshi have to compete with the cocoons and silk 
of the Kischlaks round Bokhara, and therefore they are rarely sold to advantage. It is the 
same with cotton; the Uzbeg population use it for their own wants in the shape of cloth, 
alatscha, kahama, and other cotton products, but the sale of them is small. The trade in 
wheat, or rather grain, on the contrary, is of far greater importance. Karshi is opposite 
Bokhara, nearly in the same way that Aoulieta is opposite Tashkend. An enormous quantity 
of wheat which comes by the Kaschka-Daria is collected at Karshi, to go from there almost 
straight by caravan to Bokbara, The profits of this trade appear to be very considerable. 
On the road from Bokhara I met a crowd of caravans with wheat, and among them 164 
camels bringing rice by this road from Samarcand even, Fearing they might be stopped at 
Katta Kourgan, the owners of the caravans had preferred to carry their rice to Bokhara by a 
much longer road, viz., by Dyani and Tchiriektchi, only in order to sell it at Bokhara, Lastly, 
I ought to mention a product which is very widely consumed, that is, the rose-coloured salt, 
which we know at Tashkend under the name of Samarcand salt. It is foand in nearly all the 
towns of Turkistan. I have seen it at Perovsk and at Aoulieta, which will give an idea of 
how extensively it is exported. They work this salt in the mountains, 10 versts to the south 
of Karshi. I wanted to visit the place where they work, but my curiosity was restrained 
by the same evasive amenities with which they opposed my intention of going to Kerki; in a 
word they would not let me go. According to what was told me, the salt is worked in three 
places, the property of the country ; the outturn of salt is very considerable. The working 
of the salt quarries is at the disposal of all the subjects of the Government, Bokhara not 
excepted. Formerly it was the practice to levy a duty on consumption, 20 copecks per camel load 
of salt exported; now this tax is taken off; though Karshi is on the principal commercial road 
between Bokbara and India and Afghanistan, it has no great commercial importance; the 
caravans which come to Karshi from India and Afghanistan are pot unpacked, but they are 
taken straight to Bokhara, where they pay the zaket, and it is only afterwards that some of 
these gouds, euch as Indian tea, are brought back to Karshi to be sold. The result is that 
these goods are much dearer at Karschi than at Bokbara,” 
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Karshi and Shahr-i-Subz M. Petrovski found to be the farthest limits 
towards the south for the sale of Russian manufactures. At Hissar there were 
no Russian goods: and they were only met with rarely and accidentally beyond 
Karshi. At Shabr-i-Subz English stuffs held the market. Indian green tea 
abounded, but there was an entire absence of black tea. Rice from Peshawur 
penetrated as far as Shahr and Karshi: the Peshawuri pillaw was a fashionable 
dish (signe de bon ton). From the latter facts the writer drew the inference 
that since it was worth the merchant’s while to convey to such a distance so 
heavy and cheap an article as rice, it must be possible to do a profitable 
business in other kinds of merchandise, including English goods, provided there 
were a sufficient demand. 


[Secret, February 1874, No. 60.] 


155. Native accounts of the Bokharian trade in 1870-71.—A 
party sent out by Captain Grey in 1870-71 also visited Bokhara and brought back 
the following details relating to trade. The imports from Hindoostan were— 


Cotton cloth of every kind (English), crockery and metal goods (English), 
indigo, brocades, broadcloth, saccharine produce, spices, tea, cochineal, sal 
ammoniac, horses, camels, madder, carpets, silk, loongees, chintz, gold coins, 
drugs, copper, pearls, gold lace, and wire. 


Cloth of every kind, except muslin and cotton cloth, was imported from 
Russia. Notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in the way of the export 
trade by the Russians, the merchants managed to export secretly by desert 
routes immense quantities of English cloth, tea, and opium to Kokand and 
the countries beyond. 


The tea brought from Russia was esteemed much inferior to English tea. 
[See Report of Captain Grey’s Party, No. 4.] 


156. Russian views as to the commercial routes most favor- 
able for the trade of Bokhara with Russia and other countries.— 
While attention is turned to the Bokhara trade it may be useful to quote 
the suhjoined extract from the Turkestan Gazette, dated 8rd October 1872, 
giving a geographical comparison of the routes by which Russian and foreign 
commerce might pass into Central Asia :— 


“From Nijui-Novgorod to the markets of Bokhara the Russian trade proceeds in the 
following way ;—(a) to Samara, and Orenburg, (4) by the Volga and the Caspian Sea to 
Astrabad. The transport by the first route is defined by a term of three to five months, and 
the price for the carriage from two to four roubles per poud. ; 


“From Mangyshlak to Khiva thirty days of caravan route a ired ; 
Nijui-Novgorod to Mangyshlak, by river and os route, we suppose eee hate ti 
Finally from Nijni-Novgorod to Astrakhan and to Astrabad the transportation of the ale 
is effected by the Volga on light steamers in five days, and on tug-boats in twent Wn s 
Then from Astrabad to Bokhara there are 1,300 versts, which Tequire about 24 miccthe of 
caravan route. The cost of the transport from Nijni-Novgorod to Astrakhan on board of lieht 
steamers is from 50 to 80 copecks, and on tugs from 20 to 30 copecks per poud, and from 


Astrakhan to Astrabad about 50 copecks. Consequently in all, fi ijni 
che lit ees ale 1p q ly , from Nijni to Astrabad, from 


“Now, let us follow the sea-foreion routes to the Persian Gulf or India 

Now, : and aft 
territories (rom Bunder Boushir through Persia, or by the Indian railways oben 
and thence through the Himalayan chain into Central Asia. " 


“With the digging of the Suez Canal the leneth of th imini i 
gel e passage has d 
very great degree. With regard to the caravan route from Pechawar to Bolas tere be 
defined by a term of 40 days. The second sea route is directed on Poti, through the tran 
en perinee e Bet eee and caravan route to Bokhara, In taking for tie 
point of a departure for t i “A 
Heine lene She e English trade, London, we calculate the passage to Astrabad 


“From London to Poti 483 days. 
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“From Poti by the river (80 versts) to Maran, to Bakou (750 versts), from 30 to 40 
days. From Bakou to Astrabad 4 days, in all from 80 to 90 days; from thence finally to 
Bokhara from 30 to 40 days. Consequently from London to Bokhara from 110 to 130 days, 
or from 34 to 4} months. The cost of the transportation from London to Astrabad can be 
reckoned by the following figures:—To Poti, 63 copecks per poud, to Bakou, 145 copecks, to 
Astrabad, 25 copecks, which will form a tutal of 235 copecks. 


“In reckoning that. the port of Astrabad is equally accessible to the Volga Steam Naviga- 
tion and to the Trans-Caucasian transit, we put down the time necessary for bringing out the 
goods, together with the cost of the transportation, and find that for the Russians it is required 
from 16 to 20 days, and for the English from 40 to 90 days, and that the cost for transporta- 
tion for the first is from 60 to 100 copecks per poud, and for the second, not less than 235 
eopecks for every poud. 

“The natural conditions connected with the transporting of goods by sea are as near as 
possible the same. The Volga freezes up, but the sailing on the Black and Caspian Seas, 
although it does not cease entirely, is considered excessively dangerous. 


“Tn throwing a general glance on the Trans-Caucasian transit, we cannot but dwell on the 
question of the future. By the chart of the Indian Railway it is seen that the distance from 
Bokhara to Peshawur is evidently diminishing to that of the distance to Astrabad (from 
Bokhara ?), whereas Samarcand proves to be a point still nearer to Peshawur. In consequence 
of these causes, English trade appears to be on the high road towards possession of the Central 
Asian markets, if not entirely, in a great measure. 


“The route, however, to Astrabad and the Caspian Sea is in the hands of our traders. 
The exertions of the British Government to construct a railway route from the Gulf of Persia 
to Teheran are as yet merely an unaccomplished scheme, whereas the ridge chain of mountains 
separating the Iran height from the Caspian shore presents very great convenience for caravan 
movement from us. 


“ Here are the chances of success in future for this or that side. 


“If alter the opening of the movement by the Suez Canal should follow the erection of the 
railroad to Teheran, then there is no doubt that the road through the Black Sea will lose its 
present importance, whereby our Trans-Caucasian transit will be left apart from the most 
important European trading movement. 


“ These are, we repeat, the problems awaiting from day to day a final solution. 


We cannot, however, forget that all that we have said was founded on the system of old 
ways of communication in the Caucasus and Trans-Caucasus. We did not then take into 
account the railways of the close future, ways strikingly changing the conditions of trans- 
port as well with respect to cost as to rapidity. The expected opening of the railway from 
Poti to Tiflis will probably soon furnish correct figures for new calculations and more actual 
arguments. 

“The subject of present consideration will have a more effectual form if, in parallel to the 
way mentioned by us, a prolongation of the railway from Rostoff should take place, then the 
port of Petrovsk on the shore of the Caspian will, in its turn, occupy an independent position. 

“The Volga, Petrovsk, Bakou, and the non-freezing Caspian present themselves as points 
of departure for our future commercial route, in the same way as the railway to Orenburg serves 
somewhat as a new gate into Central Asia. Although tbe future is yet undeveloped, and our 
conclusions are merely simple suppositions, nevertheless we deem it just to say that in the 
matter of the Central Asian trade the railways of our country will be of the highest 
importance.” 

[ Secret, April 1874, No. 78.] 


157. Conferences with the Bokharian Envoy in May 1873. 
dbbcc tions of the Envoy regarding aid which the British 
Government might give. Armsanda British Agent at Bokhara.— 
There are only two points requiring notice in respect to relations between the 
Government of India and the Ameer of Bokhara. The first is the nature of the 
representations made by the Envoy Khwaja Kazee Abool Hai on his return 
to India from Constantinople in May 1873; and the second is the recent 
history of the refugee Afghan Sirdar Abdool Rahman Khan, whose presence 
near the Afghan borders has produced a disquieting effect. 

The views of Bokhara as represented by the Envoy are recorded in notes 
of conversations held with the Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary to Govern- 
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ment of the Punjab on the 14th and 15th May 1873. The following are extracts 
from memoranda written by Mr. Thornton, the Secretary :— 
Interview of 14th May—The Envoy had two representations to make :— 

« Pirst, that the Ameer of Bokhara was greatly in need of small arms, cannon, ammu- 
nition, and military instructors, and would be glad if the English Government would assist 
bim in procuring them. 

“T observed that this would probably be regarded as an unfriendly act by the Russians, 
with whom we were on friendly terms. 

“To this he replied that it might be done “ dar pinhanee,” i.¢., secretly, or in such a way 
as not to compromise the British Government. 

“ Secondly, he had to represent that one of the objects the Ameer had in view in sending 
him to Constantinople was to seek the Sultan’s advice as to the best means to adopt for the 
security of the kingdom of Bokbara against absorption by Russia. 

“The Sultan at an interview advised him that the best means the Ameer could adopt 
would be to place the administration of his territories in the hands of a Sakid, who would 
introduce a régime of law and councils (Qanoon-o-Majlis) in lieu of the present arbitrary 
system of government and would bring their military system into order. The Envoy enquired 
whether an English officer would be a suitable person to appoint. The Sultan replied 
“ certainly.” 

“The Ameer of Bokbara, continued the Envoy, had no option but to folluw the advice of 
the Khalifa (i.e., Sultan), so you may consider that the employment of an English officer in 
the administration of Bokbara will be now an object sought for by the Bokhara Government.” 


Interview of 16th May with the Secretary.—The Envoy again referred 
to the desirability of appointing an English Consul at Bokhara, with power 
to scttle disputes between British subjects and natives of Bokhara. 


“He proceeded to remark that it would be a very desirable arrangement if Mr. Forsyth 
could, instead of proceeding to Yarkund vid Cashmere, accompany him (the Envoy) to 
Bokhara, stay there a mooth or two, have interviews with the Ameer, and sec all that was to 
be scen at Bukhara and its vicivity, and then proceed o7¢ Hissar and Kolab to Kashgar. By 
the time he got to Kolab he would be in a position to draw up a constitution for Bokhara, 
providing for its proper administration by means of definite laws (ganoon), a Council of State 
(majlis), and the appointment of a Consul. From Kolab he might depute one of his subordi- 
nates to India to obtain the sanction of the British Government to his recommendations, and 
the British Government might then, if the recommendations were approved, transmit them to 
Bokhara with an officer to act as Consul. 

“Mr, Forsyth might return from Yarkund by the same route and see whether the 
constitution was properly carried out. 

“Should the Russians enquire the object of Mr. Forsyth’s visit, the British Government 
might reply that the ohject was to arrange for the appointment of a Consul—an object to 
which the Russians would have no reasonable objections. Should this be impossible, he would 
repeat the suggestion * = . * that the tracts (¢/aquas) of Kolab, Hissar, and 
Karategin be taken in hand by the Ameer of Afghanistan on behalf of the British Government.” 


Interview of 1st May with the Lieutenant-Governor.—The Envoy stated 
that— 


“when deputed by His Highness the Ameer of Bokhara to proceed to Constanti 
\ inople 

fully authorised to take counsel from the Sultan and others as to the best means te be ai sted 
for the preservation of Bokhara from the encroachments of the Russians, ? 

se Accordingly, at Constantinople, at an audience with the Sultan, he 
deplorable situation of his country and asked His Majesty’s advice. ; 

“The Sultan replied that in the time of his father the posili imi 

e tim: s fi position of Turk 

that of Bokhara ; its army was undisciplined and its system of sdiiniatenGon iis ae a 
satisfactory. He accordingly took advice from European Statesmen and Ambassadors aaa 


from the chief men of the St 
ate and the Ul * 

* Note.—The Ulemaarea class composed of minie- and eventually established a constitutional vatet 
tera of religich and professors and interpreters of of Government and organised a regular at in 
] vw, ey pay no taxes, their property is not 7; Ba as ads : ae 
liable to confiscation; their persons Ps agi nor lieu of the undisciplined levies of former days, 
can they bo legally punished eave by imprisonment, He accordingly advised the Bokhara Ruler to 
(sd) TT. ae a like policy, and with the help of the 
insted Ceuage nglish Government to obtain new weapons, ammu- 
oe instructors, and to introduce a system of 

regular Governmentt with a Council of 

having control over all Departments. ‘I observed,’ proceeded the Envoy, ‘to Hie mite! 
that up to the present time there had been no very intimate rclations between the B hac 
and British Governments, but now that the latter had placed matters on a satisfa t ae 
in Afgharistan, it was possible they might do the same for Bokhara,’ Scere eeu 


represented the 
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; “In accordance with the above views the Envoy suggested that Mr. Forsyth might, 
instead of proceeding to Yarkund vid Cashmere, proceed vid Bokhara, where he could discuss 
matters with the Ameer and sce the state of the country, and make arrangements for 
re-organising the administration, He might then proceed on his way to Yarkund vid Kolab, 
and from Kolab depute one of his officers to report his arrangements to the Government of India. 
On his return from Yarkund it might be arranged that he should be met at Kolab by an official 
from Bokhara, either himself, or some other person, and ascertain how the new arrangement 
worked. The Ameer, he said, was placed in such extremity that he must accept whatever was 
recommended. 

‘When the re-organisation of the administration had thus been put io train, the British 
Government might depute an officer to Bokhara, nominally as Consul, but in reality charged 
with a secret commission to arrange for the supply of arms and ammunition to the troopa, 
and for secing the reforms duly carried out. Should this scheme prove impracticable, it migbt 
be desirable to adopt a suggestion made to him by persons whom he had consulted, some 
of whom were of high position in Constantinople, namely, to make over the tiacts as (daquas) 
of Hissar, Kolab, and Karategin to the Ameer of Cabul, bring back the son of the Bokhara 
Chief, now with the Atalik Ghazee, to Bokhara, and constitute the two tracta as feudatory 
dependencies of the British Government, bearing the same relation to the latter as Egypt 
does to the Porte. In this way the furees of Bukhara, co-operating with those of the Ameer 
of Cabul, in his new dominion of Kolab, &c., and with those of Atalik Ghazee from Kashgar, 
might deal an effective blow upon the Russians and check all further advance. 

“Tn reply to a question from His Honor, enquiring why it was assumed that Russia 
intended further encroachments in Bokhara, and why, if Kokand, a3 was understood, accepted 
her position as a vassal of Russia, Bokhara could not do so too? The Envoy stated that it 
was true Kokand accepted her position,—but she had been a vassal before to Bokhara. 
Bokhara had never been. At present, moreover, the vassalage of Kokand was allowed by the 
Russians to be nominal, but it would not be so long; and, with regard to Bokhara, as Russia 
had seized one house in the street (Samarcand), it was impossible to believe that it would not 
soon lay hands on the rest, and annes Bokhara too. ‘And when,’ he added, ‘the Russians have 
acquired Bokhara and Kokand and matured their plans for Turkish ageressions, they will turn 
their attention to Afchanistan and demand from her all the countries she has wrested from 
Bokhara, with all the arrears of revenue therefrom which the Cabul Government has 
appropriated.’ 

“In reply to a question, whether, in the event of its being impossible to comply with 
the Envoy’s request for assistance, it could be arranged to supply the British Government 
with reliable news from Bokhara of what was going on in Central Asia; he said it would 
be quite possible; news-letters could be sent daily, or if preferable weekly, vid Kilef on the 
Amu, to Tashkurgan, and there made over to our correspondent.” 


( Secret, June 1878, No, 374. ] 


158. Refusal of the Government of India to supply Bokhara 
with arms or to depute a British officer.—Ine Government of India, 
adhering to the policy of abstention which had been adopted in 1871-72 
(see pages 160-161 of Mr. Wynne’s Central Asian Précis) caused the Envoy 
to be informed through the Government of the Punjab that no proposal, 
either for the employment of a British officer at Bokhara, or for the supply of 
any munitions of war, would be entertained. 


It may be here remarked that the Bokharian Envoy, when at Constanti- 
nople, had called upon Her Majesty’s Ambassador, and urged the expediency 
of appointing an accredited British Agent to reside at Bokhara. He did not 
attempt to conceal that it was the fear of Russia which made him anxious that 
this step should be taken, the danger being that an unfounded accusation 
would be made of the ill-treatment of Russian merchants, and this would 
become the pretext for an attack on the independence of the Khan. The 
Government of India, when consulted on the subject, replied under date the 
16th September 1872, that— ‘es tence cae tien 
“ bjections that might be urged against such a measure, th ree 
Sees ae Wael aoiects at Bokhara are not of sufficient importance to render it he 
that they should be represented through an accredited ageat, The proposal is one to whic 
we can give no encouragement.” 


[Secret, June 1873, No. 365; also Secret, September 1872, Nos, 191-192 ] 
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159. Recent movements of the Afghan refugee Abdool Rah- 
man Khan.—A full account of the history and fortunes of Sirdar Abdool 
Rahman Khan, the warlike and ambitious son of Shere Ali Khan’s older brother, 
Sirdar Afzul Khan, is given in the narrative of events at Afghanistan compiled 
by Messrs. Wyllie and Wynne. For some years past the Sirdar has resided in 
Russian Bokhara or the adjacent cities, dependent on the charity of foreigners, 
and cherishing no friendly feelings either towards his uncle of Cabul or the 
British Government, In 1871 he made overtures to prove his gratitude to 
Russia by organising an expedition against Shere Ali Khan. He was sternly 
rebuffed by General Kaufmann (page 55, Wynne’s Central Asian Précis). 

As may readily be supposed, there have been frequent rumours and tales 

regarding the intentions and movement of this unquiet spirit. ‘Towards the 
end of 1872, Mahomed Khoja, a native of Andijan, arrived at Lahore after 
travelling through Khojend, Samarcand, Katta Kourgan, Shereabad, Balkh and 
Cabul. He brought news— 
“Sirday Abdool Rahman Khan had solicited the permission of the Russian authorities to go to 
Mazar-ieShureef in Balkh to live quietly there. he chief officer in Samarcand demanded 
from him a return promise to the effect that he would not create disturbances in the dominions 
of the Amecr of Cabul, after which permission would be given after reference to the Ameer, 
It was reported in Samareand that the Ameer of Bokhara bad forbidden Sirdar Abdool 
Rahian Khan on his way from Samarcand to halt in any place within the dominions of His 
Majesty. ‘There was also a rumour at Samareand that Sirdar Abdool Rahman Khan would go 
either to Kashgar or Manungra.” 


(Secret, December 1812, No, 4.] 


160. Rumours that Abdool Rahman intended to leave 
Samarcand and attack Budukshan towards the close of 1872,— 
In the Indian Public Opinion of 24th January 1873 there appeared the 
following paragraph :— 


« Frontier News.” 


“ Sirdar Abdool Rahman, acting under Russian instigation, hag attacked and taken the 
Fort of Hissar, a dependency of Cabul, and sent in the Governor to the Russians, and in the 
same way Sirdar Mahomed Esa Khan having succeeded in an attack upon Shereabad (also be- 
longing to Cabul) has made over the Governor asa State prisoner to the Russians. Abdoo] 
Rahmen is makivg the Fort of Hissar a point @’appui for his attack upon Afehan Turkistan.” 

The above rumours reached the London papers, and on the 31st January 
1873, the Secretary of State telegraphed to enquire whether it was true that 
Abdool Rahman Khan had left Samarcand to attack Budukshan. He was 
told in reply that the reported attack in Budukshan was believed to be absolutel 
unfounded: but the Government of the Punjab was asked to ascertain the 
facts. The Lieutenant-Governor answered by telegram of 14th February 1873 
that he had no reason to believe the truth of the report, and that the Coamie. 
sioner of Pesbawur held the same opinion: further, that latest information as 
to the movements of Abdool Rahman Khan was quite of another tendenc 
General Kaufmann also informed Lord A. Loftus that, according to advices f a 
Samarcand, dated 28th December 1872, Abdool Rahman Khan was there oti 
that day quict and inactive, that perfect tranquillity reigned in Bokhara ac 


on the neighbouring frontiers, and that the report r i 
Khan was a pure invention. : gee ene eee 


[ Secret, February 1873, Nos. 15-17 and 56. ] 
{ ,  <Afarch » No. 252.] 


It is nevertheless certain that towards th 
the e end of 1872 Abd 
Khan was believed to be meditating some enterprise against Ae 
wrote to Azim-ud-din Khan, an adherent of Naib Mahomed Alum Khan, G i 
ernor of Balkh, calling on him to uphold gallantly the cause of the faithf } : 
“You sheuld exert yourself in a manly manner in the a 


\ ; ropagation of ivi 
Shere Ali Khan is a servant of the English, and will viis vou the Monae nenanes 


ae se 
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Naib Mahomed Alum Khan was reported to have sent the Sirdar’s letter to 
the Russian Governor-General at Tashkend, remarking that, though Abdool 
Rahman Khan was so distant from Afghan territory as Samarcand, he desired 
to shake the ties of friendship and disturb the peace enjoyed by the people ; 
as the Ameer of Cabul out of friendship for Russia had prevented Meer Surrah 
Bee Khan, Ex-Governor of Kolab, to remain near ‘I urkistan, or on the 
Bokhara borders, so the Russians oucht to keep the Afghan refugee in a 
place very far from Shere Ali Khan’s borders. : 


[ Secret, December 1872, Nos. 133-184, } 


161.—Russian assurances in regard to Abdool Rahman Khan. 
—On the 25th November 1873 the British Ambassador wrote that he had 
been informed by a person who had just returned from Central Asia that 
Abdool Rahman Khan, then living at Tashkend on an allowance of 20,000 
roubles per annum from the Russian Government, was maintaining an active 
correspondence with very numerous adherents in Afghanistan, and that he was 
supposed to be saving a great part of his allowance with the view of accumu. 
lating sufficient funds for the support of the claim which he intended to make 
to the dominions of the Ameer Shere Ali. Lord A. Loftus added :— 


J do not in any way intend to incriminate the Russian Government with complicity in 
the ambitious views of Abdool Rahman Khan, nor even have I any reason to suppose tbat 
the Imperial Government have any knowledge of the communications kept up by Abdool 
Rahman with his friends in Afghanistan. 


“Both Prince Gortchakow and General Kaufmann have on a previous occasion stated to 
me most explicity that if Abdool Rahman should be discovered entertaining any illicit cor- 
respondence dangerous to the peace of Afzhanistan, he would be instantly removed from 
Samareand and “inferné” in the interior of Russia. I may observe that Abdool Rahman 
Khan is married to a daughter of Jahandeer Khan, the ex-Meer of Budukshan, who has of 
late been in constant movement ou both sides of the Oxus.” 


[Seeret, April 1874, Nos, 228 et seq.] 


162.—Native account of Abdool Rahman's circumstances and 
followers in 1870-71.—An extract relating to Sirdar Abdool Rahman 
Khan, and taken from the report of Party No. 4 sent out by Captain Grey 
in 1870-71, is given below for what it is worth :— 


“Sirdar Abdool Rahman Khan is now at Samarcand; he receives 25 gold tillas per 
diem from the Russian authorities. He applied for assistance for the conquest of Balkh ; bis 
application was at first rejected, but a second application of that Sirdar was forwarded to the 
Governor of Tashkend for orders. * * * * 


“Tn the month of Zeekad (February 1871) the Russian authorities at Samarcand sent 
two vakeels to the Ameer of Cabul, and it was asserted by the relatives of Abdool Rahman 
Khan that the vakeels were to settle his affairs with the Ameer of Cabul, but the real object 
of their commission is still undiscovered. Formerly there were 500 men with Sirdar Abdool 
Rahman Khan; the number has now been reduced to 50, the rest having left for Bokhara, 
Kokand, and Cabul, &c., on account of the difficulty in getting their subsistence allowance 
{rom the Sirdar, who has also sold a good many of the horses he had with him. (There is no 
doubt that he is in great distress). The most trustworthy officers, Abdool Rahim Khan 
Tokhee, General Nusseer Khan, and Mahomed Esa Khan, son of Mahomed Azim Khan, 
are still with him. 

‘Of the above three officers, Abdool Rahim Khan Tokhee was sent from Samarcand to 
Kirkee at the head of more than a hundred sowars, with the view of causing a disturbance in 
the Balkh territories, but the terror of the Governor of Kirkee and also of the Turkoman 
Lubabi tribes obliged him to return to Samareand without guining his end, and consequently 
be is mistrusted by Sirdar Abdool Rahman Khan and Russian authorities, _Abdool Rahman 
Khan believes this failure to be the work of the Shah of Bokbara and hates him accordingly. 
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63.—Abdool Rahman's opinions as to his chance of disturb- 
ing ‘Shere Ali and the feelings of the Afghans towards the 
English.—Some interesting information in respect to Abdool Rahman’s opi- 
nions on the feeling of the Afghans towards the English is contained in the 
letter from the Military Attaché at St. Petersburg to Her Majesty’s Ambassador, 
dated 16th March 1874. The informant was an American, who had recently 
returned from Central Asia after visiting Kulja, Kokand, Taskhend, Bokhara, 
and Samarcand. At the latter place he obtained an interview with Abdool 
Rahman Khan, and the following is the record of the conversation which 
ensued :— 


“ Being desirous to find out the feeling entertained by the Afghans towards England, my 
informant, who is an American, commenced a conversation with that object. Speaking 
{hrough a Russian interpreter, he first asked Abdool Rahman whether the subsidy granted by 
Great Britain to the Ameer of Cabul tended to any great extent to secure a feeling of 
friendship towards England on the part of his fellow countrymen. 


“To this Abdool Rahman replied that no doubt Shere Ali received the subsidy with 
pleasure and gratitude, but that all the riches of India would never be able to soothe the 
feeling of hatred with which the English are regarded by the Afghans, 


“My friend then enquired whether, in the opinion of Abdool Rahman, the Afghans would 
be willing to fight against England in the event of her being engaged in a war with some 
other great Power. 


“The Russian interpreter objected to the form in which this question was put, saying 
that any mention of war had better not be mooted. Abdool Rahman, who, since his residence 
at Samarcand, has acquired some slight knowledge of the Russian language, here interposed 
and said,—‘Were England at war with any other great country—as, for instance, with America,— 
Afghanistan would willingly attack the English in India on the sole condition that no harm 
should be inflicted on the natives of India itself, but that the war should be exclusively 
against the English.’ Abdool Rahman appeared to entertain great hopes of being able to 
subvert the power of his cousin in Afghanistan, where he said that he was himself most 
popular among the natives, but that what he required was money.” 


The Military Attaché added :-— 


‘As Your Lordship is aware, Abdool Rahman receives an annual donation of 25,000 
roubles from the Russian Government, and I am told that of this income he scarcely spends 
5,000 roubles a year. 


“Some three years ago, as Iam informed, in an interview which he had with General 
Kaufmann, he requested that officer to pay him 100,000 roubles down in lieu of his annual 
pension, saying that he would then return to Afghanistan, and guaranteed that within two 
months he would rule in the place of his cousin, in which case he would be in a position to 
render great services to Russia. 

‘General Kaufmann expressed his rerret at being unable to comply with the wishes of 
Abdool Rahman with regard to this matter. It appears that on many occasions Abdool 
Rahman has bezged for permission to visit St. Petersburg, where, in his opinion, he would 
be in a position to expose his views to the authorities, and thus benefit bis cause. He has 
however, in every instance, been put off by excuses on the part of General Kaufmann.” 


(Secret, June 1874, No, 21.] 


_ 164.—Miscellaneous information : The Ameer’s family : - 
rian views of the Afghan frontier: Disaffection in Gokbare ; 
ao account of affairs: Mission to Russia: Civilities between 
Cabul and Bokhara.—Information of a miscellaneous sort relating to 


Bokhara is scattered: about the official pa : 
: apers submitted t 
may besummarised under the following heads :— © Government, and 


I. Family of the Ameer Syud Ameer Mozuffer Kh 
t .—Th 
Ameer himself was said by the Bokbarian me be aS seats ‘in Ma ere 
He had a large number of sons and daughters, y 
The eldest son was Abdool Malik Khan, aged 21 i 
“ 9 g —th i 
Ghazee at Kashgar, and on bad terms with his father. poeta 


The second son, Nooroodeen Khan, aged 18 
Sar aS » ag » was G : : 
on good terms with his father, and his intended Sicceaoee op Sharores 
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The third son, Abdool Mooneer Khan, aged 16, was Governor of Karshi, 
and on good terms with his father. 


The fourth son, Abdool Ahad, was Governor of Karmina. 


The Envoy anticipated that trouble would occur on the death of the Ameer, 
as the eldest son had many partisans. 


II. Bokharian views on the Afghan frontier —The Bokharian Envoy, when 
informed of the arrangements recently made with Russia in respect to the 
northern Afghan frontier, took no exception, and added that, if the Ameer 
of Afghanistan were to occupy Hissar, Kolab and Karategin, it would be 
advantageous. 


{ Secret, June 1873, No. 364. } 


Ill. Disaffection against the Ameer of Bokhara.—In November 1873 a tra- 
veller just returned from Central Asia, and whom the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg deemed worthy of implicit confidence, stated that, while at ‘Tashkend, 
in September 1873, he had obtained proof of a design on the part of certain 
influential people at Bokhara to depose the Ameer Syud Mozuffer. The traveller 
was shown a letter from the chief astrologer of Bokhara reporting that great 
disaffection prevailed, and that, unless General Kaufmann or the Emperor of 
Russia caused the Ameer to be replaced, the Bokharians would take the matter 
into their ownhands. The astrologer begged that General Kaufmann might be 
advised to annex the Khanate of Bokbara permanently to the Russian 
Empire, but in any case to depose the present ruler who had made himself very 
obnoxious to his subjects by his licentious conduct. No resolutions had been 
taken on the subject by the Russian authorities when the Ambassador’s 
informant left Tashkend. 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 231.] 


IV. An Afghan account of Bokharian affairs.—In May 1873 Mirza Mahomed 
Tahir Khan, Contidential Agent of the Ameer Shere Ali Khan, left Cabul for 
Bokhara with a complimentary letter and presents for the King. On the Ist 
January 1874 he sent the following information to Shere Ali:— 


Telexraphie communication has been established between the Russian head-qnartera 
and Tashken|, and the Russians are making arrangements for the construction of a road as 
far as that city. As the road between Samarcand and Jazakh vid Tashkend is not in their 
opinion sufficiently good, they are constructing a new road, and work every day at it. In 
the neighbourhood of Samareand is a demolished city, which was probably built by Afrasiab, 
and which now exists in the form of ravines and mounds. During the course of levelling 
the remains of this city to the ground, an entrance was discovered, and, on going inlo it, they 
found some buildings. They went to some distance into it and then retu:ned, and after 
clusing the entrance placed a guard over the place and submitied a report about it to their 
ruler. At preseat the levelling of this place has been held in abeyance, but the construction 
of the road is going on. It is supposed that there is treasure hidden inside this entrance. 


* * * * * * 


‘When Astaradi, a Russian Officer, waited on the King of Bokhara at Shahr-i-Sul.z, 
he expressed three objects of his mission in a friendly manner, viz., (1) (hat a Bokhara Agent 
should be appointed in St. Petersburg and a Russian Agent at Bokhara; (2) that the 
Russian traders, who hitherto paid a tax of 5 per cent. on the value of their goods brought 
to the city of Bokhara, should now be allowed to pay at the rate of 24 per cent., like other 
merchants; and (3) that the trade in slaves should be discontinued. The King kindly 
expressed his assent to all these three applications and sent with Astaradi one of his ageots, 
Abdool Kadir Beg, commanding one dasta of infantry troops from Shahr-i-Subz, and he has 
gone to St. Petersburg at the instance of the Governor of Tashkend. * * * When the 
King returned to Bokhara afterwards on the 7th Zilkad, oe issued the following order in regard 
to the trade in slaves :— 

«Within ten days from this date, the 7th Zilkad, the traders in the city and its 
neighbourhood should sell all the slaves and slave-girls. If on the eleventh day any person 
is found practising this trade, both the purchaser and the seller will be strictly held resp nsible. 
From to-day any slaves or slave-girls, who can pay to their master the amount . ee 
purchase money within teu years, will be released as soon as the payment is made, mine t ae 
who ure unable to make such payment within ten years will be set at liberty without this pay- 
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t after the expiration of this period.’ These orders have been notified in the Bokhara 
eit nd forwarded by hand of sowars to the Governors of different provinces with injanctions 
thet trade in slaves has been prohibited. His Majesty has also given orders that in future 
Russian merchants should be taxed at the rate of 24 per cent. on the value of their goods. 
When the Russian Governor-General returns from St. Petersburg a Russiau Envoy will 
be despatched to Bokbara, and on return of Abdool Kadir Beg, the Kine will appoint one of 
his agents as his permanent representative at St. Petersburg ; it remains to be seen whut 
kindness will be shown to the King as Astaradi gave him great hopes of expecting it frum the 
Emperor of Russia.” 


[Seeret, July 1873, No. 54.] 
[ », March 1874, ,, 76.] 
[ » July 5, » 66.] 


On his return to Cabul in May 1874, the Agent informed Shere Ali that, 
on account of the unscrupulous conduct of the Russians, the King was in 
a most distressed condition, and that in the end the result of the Russian 
policy would not be favorable to Bokhara. 


V. Bokharian mission to Russia.—The mission mentioned by the Afghan 
Agent attracted the attention of the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
who reported on 25th January 1874 that Abdool Kadir Beg, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary from the Ameer of Bokhara, accompanied by two Secretaries, Isman 
Achmut Omraniand Mirza Abdool Ajan, had arrived on a complimentary 
mission from his Sovereign, and had been received by the Emperor of Russia. 
The alleged object of the mission was to congratulate His Majesty on the 
success of the Khivan expedition, and to return thanks for the territory 
taken from Khiva and ceded to Russia, with professions of amity, &c., but the 
Ambassador added :— 

“ Tam unable to inform Your Lordship what influences, whether of fear or love, have 


dictated this extraordinary mission of the Ameer of Bokhara, but I should be rather inclined to 
attribute them to the former.” 


(Secret, March 1874, No. 170.] 


VI. Afghan and Bokharian courtesies.—The interchange of civilitics 
bet ween Bokhara and Cabul has been the subject of comment in Russia. Colonel 
Venioukoff remarked in the pages of the Russian Invalide how constantly 
communication had been kept up by the Ameer of Bokhara with Shere Ali 
Khan, and how, after receiving Meer Mahomed Tahir, Shere Ali’s Avent at 
Karshi, the Amecr of Bokhara had despatched Khoja Abdool Wakhab to Cabul. 
So far, however, as the object of the deputation has been disclosed, it was 
simply to congratulate the Ameer Shere Ali Khan on the nomination of Sirdar 
Abdoolla Jan as his leir-apparent, and to deliver presents in return for those 
sent to Bokhara, Still there can be no doubt that the two Governments are 
at present on an apparently cordial and friendly footing. 


[ Vide Secred, July 1574. No. 88, and February 1875, No. 15.] 
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OHAPTER VI. 


RECENT EVENTS IN THE KHANATE OP KOKAND. 





165. Original extent of the Khanate of Kokand.—Mr. Saville 
Lumley, in his letter to Lord Stanley dated 15th June 1867, stated, on the 
authority of a Russian writer, Williaminoff Surmoff, that the Khanate of 
Kokand comprised nine districts :— 


1.—Ancient Fergana, lying between Karategin and the left bank of the 
Amu Daria (Oxus). 


2.—Namangan, extending from the right bank of the Syr to the Alatau 
Mountains. 


8.—Khojend, formerly an independent State, but united to Kokand for 
the last 50 years. 


4.—Uratife, between Khojend and Bokhara, conquered in 1813. 


5.—Kurama, a small territory on the right bank of the Syr, between 
Khojend and Tashkend. 


6.—Tashkend. 


7.—Hazret Turkistan, the northernmost district, extending to the Hungry 
Steppe. 


8.—The country between Lake Balkash and the source of the Syr, inhabited 
by the black Kirghiz and other nomads. 


9.—The eastern slopes of the Belur Tagh, a territory which, though lying 
in Chinese Turkistan, is claimed by Kokand. The Provinces of 
Karategin, Darwaz, Kolab and Shignan are said to have been 
conquered by Kokand in 1880. Though now scarcely connected 
with the Khanate, they are considered by Russia as appertaining 
to the territory of Kokand. 


As a proof that the above territorial distribution had been studied by the 
Russian Generals, Mr. Lumley cited the fact that, when on the taking of 
Tashkend General Kryzhanofsky declared the independence of that city, he 
claimed as territory belonging to it, first, the surrounding country within a 
radius of 20 versts, and afterwards extended it to 50 versts, including Chinaz 
on the Syr, which was the extent of territory placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Kushbegi of Tashkend in 1850. 


[ Secret, August 1873, No, 163. ] 


166. Brief re-capitulation of the recent history of Kokand.— 
The course of events by which Kokand has been shorn of the greater part 
of her territory, and reduced to the position of a dependent on Russia, is 


sufficiently known. 

“ By the capture of Tashkend,” writes Mr. Eugene Schuyler, “ the adjoining country, and 
of Khojend, a Kokand city, but then under Bokharian rule in 1866, the Khan of Kokand 
was restricted to a very small portion of his former territory, his sway having previously 
extended to the mouth of the Syr-Daria, and he was left to govern a small but fertile terri- 
tory, completely surrounded by mountains except on the western side, near Khojend. It 
was at first also expected to take the province of Namangan, confining Kokand to the mouth 
of the Rivere Naryn and Syr-Daris, and General Romanoffsky was exceedingly desirous of 
rounding off his conquests by the occupation of the city of Kokand and the conquest of the 
whole country, but shrewd advice given to the Khan made him send congratulations to the 
lussians on the capture of Khojend; and as there was no cause for war, General Romanoffsky 
was reluctantly compelled for the time to desist. He was soon after removed, and rr 
policy indicated at St. Petersburg has been always against fresh conquests, and nothing 
occurred on the side of Kokand to render advance absolutely necessary in that direction, the 


country has been untouched since that time.” 
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167. Negotiations for a Commercial Treaty between 
Kokand and Russia in 1868.—The bond of union between Russia 
and Kokand has acquired apparent strength from the Commercial Treaty 
concluded in 1868. As remarked by the Messager Officiel of the 31st 
October 1872, the Khan of Kokand, thanks to the geographical situation of 
his possessions, was the first to yield to tho moral influence of Russia and to 
recognise the futility of opposing her. Accordingly, after brief negotiations, he 
gave his consent to the conditions which had been proposed to him in respect 
o the liberty of trade. After some hesitation, aroused by the war-party, 
Khodayar Khan set his seal on the 3rd February 1868 to two copies of the 
treaty, one of which was conveyed to Taskkend. 

“Thus was laid the basis of a reconciliation with this Khanate, and of the development of 
our trade with it. .........08. More than four years and a half have elapsed. In the meantime our 
friendly relations, not only with Khodayar Khan, but also with the population of Kokand, have 
gathered appreciable strength, and have induced them, as we believe, to value our proximity 


and friendship, and to consider such a state of things as expedient for themselves and as insuring 
their safety.” 


168. Articles of the Commercial Treaty of 1868, translated 
into English—An English version of the Commercial Treaty is given 
below :— 


Reciprocal engagements between Russia and the Khanate of Kokand. 


J.—All towns and villages in the Khanate of Kokand shall be open to 
Russian traders, in the same way as all Russian markets are accessible to 
Kokandian merchants. 


I1.—Russian merchants shall be permitted to hold in the towns of 
Kokand, wherever they please, their caravanserais, in which they shall enjoy 
the exclusive right of storing their goods. The same privilege is granted to 
Kokandian traders in the towns of Russia. 


III.—Russian merchants have the right, if they wish, to establish in all 
the towns of Kokand their commercial agents (caravan-bashi), whose duty it 
will be to watch over the regular course of trade and the lawful demand of 
customs duties. Kokandian merchants shall enjoy the same privilege in the 
towns of Turkistan. 


IV.—All merchandise proceeding from Russia to Kokand, or from that 
country to Russia (European or Asiatic), will be subject toa tax similar to 
that which exists in Turkistan, and which is fixed at 23 per cent. ad valorem. 
Under no circumstances shall the rate of duty exceed the rate levied from 
Mussulman subjects of Kokand. 


V.—Russian merchants and their caravans may traverse in perfect 
freedom and safety the lands of Kokand in order to pass into the bordering 


territories. Kokandian caravans shall enjoy the same privileges for traversing 
the territories belonging to Russia. 


[ Secret, January 1873, No. 189. ] 


169. Russian views as to the advantages derived from the 
Treaty of Commerce.—Alleged growth of cordiality between the 
two countries.—The views entertained by M. Raievski as to the value of 
such conventions have been noticed supra on page 116. Those views were 


subjected to some criticism in an article published by the Voi. ue 
January-February 1873. : y the Voie Public in 


The writer argued that civilisation needed commerce; but commerce must 
be regulated: this had been done, and though the Khans might at first reeard 
the proceedings with hostility, the issue might be safely left to self interest pn 

The first commercial conventions were concluded with Kokand: 


. at th oi i 
were far from being honestly observed; then little by little they acq o Reclaiming Wey. 


uired vigour; and now 
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Russian merchants and agents move about this country on business as freely as do the people 
of Kokand in Russia with the same object. Further the important fact to be noticed is, that the 
inhabitants of Kokand are rapidly growing rich, and that every sort of industry in that country 
is visibly developing. It matters little to us whether the Kokandians regard us with feelings 
of affection or not; it is enough that their situation should be improved in consequence of the 
relations which they have with us: this is the best pledge of their peaceful disposition 
towards Russia,” 

And in a similarly contented strain the Neva of the 16th—23rd December 1872 
wrote— 

“The Khan of Kokand, being conquered by us, has signed a trealy of peace and a come 
mercial convention; but it is not all of a sudden that we have succeeded in gaining the 
freedom of access which we now enjoy. Two or three years ago the Russian traveller 
in Kokand was much worse off than he is at present. The continual residence of a 
Chargé d’Affuires for Kokand at Tashkend has helped very happily to drive away all 
misunderstanding. Now-a-days our traders enjoy every possible freedom ia Kokand, and 
the natives are becoming used to their presence. Our travellers have succeeded in visiting 
nearly the whole country, and, thanks to the work of Lieutenant Krivtzof, we have photograpks 
of the more important towns, as well as of the localities and people in the valley of Ferghana ; 
we have even the picture of Khodayar Khan, the sovereign himself. The arrival at Tashkend 
of the heir-apparent, the Khanzada of Kokand, the favorable impression which he derived 
from the journey, and his first attempts to bring into Andijan, the chief town of his adminis- 
trative circle, what he had seen amongst us,—are undeniable proofs of the growth of our influ. 
ence. The swift spread of our friendly dealings with Kokand is an unquestionable fact: this 
ground was not gained at the very minute when the treaty was signed, but little by little, and 
founded on that treaty.” 


(Secret, May 1873, No. 80; March 1873, No. 82.] 


170. Recent internal commotions in the territory of the 
Khan of Kokand. Fedchenko’s experiences in 1871.—Of late, internal 
commotions in the Khanate of Kokand have gravely menaced the stability of 
Khodayar Khan’s rule. The contentions between the nomadic Kipchaks and 
Kara Kirghiz and the Sarts or Tajiks of the Khanate are of old standing. They 
date from the revolution of 1841, when the Kipchaks placed Shere Ali on the 
throne of Kokand and from the sanguinary suppression of the rebellion in 
1849, when Mussulman Kul, to whom Khudayar Khan owed his throne, was 
beheaded, with 10,000 of his Kipchak followers. Khodayar Khan, though a 
Kara Kirghiz by descent, has thrown in his cause with the Sarts, and has 
thereby incurred the lasting resentment of the nomads. 


When M. Fedchenko visited the Khanate in the summer of 1871, he was 
unable to penetrate into the province of Karategin owing to disturbances 
‘which had broken out among the nomads inbabiting the southern range 
‘of mountains. In Khojend he was informed that the rising had been sup- 
-pressed with much barbarity. One of twelve captured insurgents had been 
put to death in the following cruel manner. On one bridge the nose of the 
prisoner was chopped off; he was then led to another bridge, where his ears 
were cut off; on a third his hands were lopped off; and ona fourth his head 
was severed from his body. But, when the traveller approached the southern 
settlement of Sokh, he found that the road leading over the passes into the 
Karategin was closed by the insurgents, and he was told that, if the party 
attempted the Karakazuk Pass, an attack would probably be made by the people 
from the other side, “even if it were for the simple reason of giving annoyance 
to the Khan of Kokand for publicly encouraging a scientific expedition through 
the Khanate.” His guides positively refused to conduct him further than within 
two miles of the head of the davan or pass, though he had reason to believe 
that there was no real ground for apprehending a hostile demonstration. 


ecards the province of Karategin itself, he found that such relations as 
ee teigeed fe and the Khanate were hostile. As an illustration of the 
turbulent conduct of the Kirghiz Kipchaks, M. Fedchenko mentioned that, on 
his journey through the Little Alai Mountains, the nomads and “ ee 
relled over some barley which the latter had cut. The Kokandian yigi : 
expressed their astonishment at the resistance offered by the Kirghiz, saying 1 
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was not an unusual thing to seize the sheep of these people, but quite a novelty 
for the Kirghiz to protect their property—a naive admission which goes some 
way to explain the disturbances. 


[ Secret, February 1878, No. 71.] 


171. Outbreaks among the Kipchaks in 1873 and 1874 
Various accounts as to the causes of the discontent.—Since 
M. Fedchenko’s journey matters have become worse. M. Eugene Schuyler, who 
visited the Khanate in July 1873, attributed a fresh outbreak among the 
Kirghiz of the southern mountains to illegal* taxation. He wrote:— 


‘The troops were sent out by the Khan, and the rebels were worsted in one or two ekir- 
mishes ; but they soon gathered head again, and, owing to the immense number of summary 
executions by the Khan, found partisans everywhere. They captured Ush, Andijan, Uzgent, 
and other cities, and were prepared to join the Kipchaks, a tribe living in the north, also indis- 
posed to the Khan. At this juncture the Khan sent to Tashkend for Russian aid, but it was 
refused. At the same time the Kirghiz intimated to the Russians that they would be much 
better pleased to be under Russian rule than under the Khan, and begged the Russians to 
march in. No step however was taken, and, as the cold weather approached, the Khan again 
got the upper hand. During the winter all seems to be quiet, but it is expected that in early 
spring the affair will burst out again, and it is very doubtful whether the Khan will be able to 
retain the throne, from which he has already been twice driven.” 


{ Secret, October 1874, No. 23. ] 


Again in the spring of 1874 a formidable insurrection broke out among 
the Kipchaks. According to reports recorded in the Ladakh diaries from 7th 
to 13th September and 12th to 18th October 1874, the insurgents were headed 
by Nazar Beg, a nephew of the late Mahab Khan, who wasa half-brother of 
Khodayar Khan, and who fell a victim to his cruelty in the struggle which 
ensued. This person seems to be the same Nazar Beg, son of Sufi Beg, men- 
tioned by M. Fedchenko as a pretender to the throne. 


172. Venioukoff’s explanation of the insurrection in Kokand. 
—The following is a narrative of the rebellions published by the well-known 
Russian authority in the Jnvalide of the 30th July (11th August) 1874 :— 


“The cruelties of Hudoyar Khan, and his constant levy of contributions from his people, 
enraged all the tribes and classes in the Khanate to so great a degree that, at last, his over- 
burthened subjects conceived the idea of ridding themselves of the hated yoke. The old foes 
‘to the Khan’s power, the Kipchake and Kara-Kirghizes, found allies among the urban popu- 
lation, and even among the people of the Khan’s suite. About 50 conspirators joined together, 
and the principal ringleader was Batyr-Khan Tiuré, whom it was intended to elevate to the 
throne. On or about the 20th March (O. S.) the conspirators proposed to fall upon Hudoyar 
when the latter was on an excursion into the country. One of them, however, betrayed the 
secret, and Batyr-Khan and 16 of his coadjutors were consequently arrested, bound, and 
carried into the Khan’s inner apartments, after which no one saw them again, It is reamed 
that they were drowned in a marshy pool behind the Khan’s palace. : 


“ Although frustrated in their design, the Kipchaks and the malcontents in the towns did 
not lose all hope. First of all, they required some one individual under whose banner they 
might rally for operations against Hudoyar. They soon raised a pretender, in the person of 
Abul-Kerim, a youth of 16 years of age, and a nephew, twice removed, of Hudoyar Khan 
But in anticipation of any further disturbances, this youth was conveyed by our (Russian) 
authorities to Tashkend, a proceeding which, of course, quieted Hudoyar. Nevertheless the 
Khan has become exces-ively suspicious, and keeps himself always surrounded by a body-guard 
composed of 400 picked youths brought up to that service in his palace. The Khan never 
sleeps, unless he is lulled by the sounds of the voices of three of these youths who are bound 
to keep guard in a room adjoining his own dormitory. Noone, not even the Khan’s wives 
or his children, dare to enter his room without application for sdiniesion to his faithful servant 
Nasim-Toga. Hudoyar’s favourite son is Urman-Bek, who occasionally obtains from the 
Kban a commutation of some heavy sentence. His relations with his eldest son, Nasir Hodia 
Bek, the Governor of Andijan, have cooled very considerably of late, and the Khan bas 
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attached two of his own spies to his person. Besides the above-named Nasim-Toea, the Khan 
has made a great favourite of a certain Mir-Alim, a rich Kokand merchant. who hy means of 
his numerous agents, collects for the Khan all the news in and out of the citica, lends ‘money 
to the Khan when the latter is in want of funds, and also inlorms against all those stateemen 
who may be unfavourable to himself. : 

ff The dissatisfaction of the people, and of the nomads in particular, has, however, found 
expression in open insurrection. One of the well-known leaders of the Kara-Kirghizes by 
name Mamyr-Becha, attacked the town of Uzgent last spring with a body of 2,000 horsemen 
He was, however, soon compelled to retire into the mountains, from whence he descenide to 
ravage the country around Andijan. On the other hand, the Kirghizes immediately south of 
the city of Kokand have also risen, and the Khan has sent a force of 2,000 Sarbazes against 
them. But the reliance on the Sarbazes is not great; the Khan maintains his army ver 
badly, and he is not liked by the troops.” Z 


[ Secret, September 1874, No. 33. ] 


173. Russian account of the insurrection and its causes.— 
From another Russian version of the story given by the military journal, the 
Invalide Russe, it appears that the later disturbances formed simply the 
continuation of the revolt which had broken out in 1873 amongst the Kirghizes 
and the Kipchaks of the Khanate, and which was repressed by Khodayar Khan 
by acts of barbarity and numerous executions. 


In the course of this revolt the Kokand Kirghizes made an attempt to 
emigrate in a body into the neighbouring districts of the provinces of 
Semiretchensk and Syr Daria. In the autumn of 1873 more than a thousand 
tents of these nomads were transported for the winter into Russian territory, 
but in the spring of 1874 the Kirghizes returned to their encampments in the 
Khanate. In violation of the promise of a complete amnesty which the Khan 
had made them, the Kirghizes were plundered by the troops sent to meet them, 
so that a part of the nomads returned for the second time to the district of 
Tokmak. Khodayar Khan affirms that, after their return into his territory, 
these Kirghizes joined the insurgents, and hence he was obliged to have 
recourse to severe measures against them. 

The agitation which was caused amongst the nomads influenced toa 
certain extent the sedentary population of the Khanate, who were already 
irritated by the cruelty and oppression of the Khan. Attempts to overthrow 
the established government were renewed at Kokand during the whole of the 
winter of 1873, but without leading to an armed revolt. In the spring the 
disturbance took a more decided character. The Kokand Kirghizes made 
several attempts to induce the nomads subject to the Russian power, among 
whom they have several relatives, to join the insurrection. Owing to the 
measures taken by the authorities of Turkistan, these attempts were baffled, 
though some of the Russian Kirghizes joined the insurgents of the Khanate. 


In the month of May a Kirghize of Andijan, who had been one of the 
rebel chiefs in the preceding year and who had taken refuge in Kashgar, gave 
the signal for hostilities by invading the territory of Koland at the head 
of his former comrades, and with the object of making bimself master of 
Andijan; but, defeated by the troops of the Khan, he took refuge amongst 
the Russians, and was admitted into one of the northern districts of the pro- 
vince of Semiretchensk with the view of keeping him from the cevtre of the 
insurrection, and of preventing him from forcing the Russian Kirghizes to 
take part in the disorders of the Khanate. 

A month later another rebel chief made his appearance, viz., the 
Kokand Kipchak Moussoulman-Koul (a relative of the former sovereign of 
Kokand, the celebrated Alim-Koul), who attempted to re-organise the rebel 
forces by setting up a youthful relation of Khodayar Khan as pretender 
to the throne of the Khanate. A body of about 10,000 Kirghizes was drawn 
up on the banks of the River Chatkal (the north-western frontier of the 
Khanate) under the orders of Moussoulman-Koul This body of men, eri 
with them the young pretender, crossed the mountains and descended into the 
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valley of the Syr Daria, where they were joined by the Kirghizes of the Ktai 
tribe. The rebels attempted to plunder the villages in the vicinity of the city of 
Kassan, and attacked one of the tax collectors of the Khan. The chiefs of the 
neighbouring forts sent against them a detachment of troops, who were, how- 
ever, routed, and the Kirghiz occupied the city of Kassan. 


Khodavar Khan marched against the insurgents 7,000 of the troops 
cantoned about the city of Kokand, who entirely dispersed the Kirghiz band ; 
Moussoulman- Koul was killed, 300 of his companions-in-arms made prisoners, 
and the young pretender fled into the mountains of the north-west. The 
spark of the insurrection did not travel further than the city of Namangan, 
which was not even besieged. This decisive blow, inflicted on the insurgents, 
saved Khodayar Khan from the danger which threatened him. The remainder 
of the scattered band collected their forces and attempted to continue the 
struggle, but they suffered a decisive defeat at Kizzil Toghai in the mountains 
north of Namanghan. 


[ See Journal de St. Pétershourg, 18th October 1874. ] 


174. Though Khodayar Khan succeeded in putting down 
the insurrection, a recurrence of these troubles is predicted.—From 
the narrative which has been given above it would seem that the Khan had 
successfully stamped out the disturbances which threatened his authority ; 
but the elements of discord still exist, and a general impression prevails that 
opportunity is only wanting to re-kindle the flames of civil war in the Khanate. 
Thus, the Novre Vremea (New Times) of the 5th—17th December 1874 stated 
that, according to the most recent and reliable information, disturbances had 
for the present terminated in Kokand, and that Khodayar Khan was occupied 
in organising festivities in his own honor at the cost of the Begs and 
inhabitants. The future peace of the country, however, was far from being 
secured, inasmuch as general discontent against the Khan prevailed among 
all classes, and was attributed to the general massacre of the Kipchaks 
by order of the Khan twenty years ago. Among those put to death at 
that time was Mussulman-Kulla, brother-in-law of the Khan. The son of 
the former still exercised great influence among the Kirghizes, and only 
waited for a convenient opportunity for revenging his father’s death. More- 
over, the settled population was much exasperated on account of the heavy 
and yearly increasing taxation imposed by the Khan. A relative of the 
latter, who resided in Khiva, was a popular pretender to the throne of 
Kokand. Another aspirant of still greater influence was Mozuffer Beg, son 


of Mahomet Ali and former Ruler of Kokand, put to death in 1841 by order 
of Nasar-oolla Bahadoor, Ameer of Khiva. 


175. The Russians assume an attitude of abstention and 
expectancy during the troubles in Kokand.—The attitude assumed 
by the Russians throughout these disturbances has been one of “abstention 
and expectancy.” It is true that on 14th May 1873, Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg reported the publication of an announcement in the 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg, stating that the Emperor had been pleased, on the 
recommendation of General Kaufmann, to address a rescript to the Khan of 
Kokand, thanking him for his “ constant, peaceful and friendly relations” with 
Russia. In the rescript the Khan was addressed for the first time by the title 
of “Serene Highness :” the title previously used in communications with the 
Khan having been only that which is generally applied to the Kirghiz Sultans 
and which is also bestowed in Central Asia upon Russian traders. The mis- 
conduct of Khodayar, however, and the disturbances which were the natural 
consequences of his tyranny, soon alienated the sympathies of the Khan’s power- 
ful neighbours. M. Westmann informed the British Ambassador at St 
Petersburg on the 2nd September 1873 that reports had been received of the 
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occurrence of disturbances in Kokand, that some of the tribes had refused 
to pay tribute and had seized the treasury of the Khan, but that they had been 
suppressed and order restored, In June 1874, M. de Stremounkoff told Lord 
A. Loftus that there was anxiety and rebellion in Kokand. The Khan, who was 
described as an usurper, had been acting in a most cruel and relentless manner, 
decapitating numberless victims and raising against himself the vengeance of 
the whole population. He was, said M. de Stremounkoff, under the delusion 
that the Russian Government would at any price support and maintain him 
and it had been found necessary to address him a very serious warning that if 
such disorders and cruelties continued, the Russians would be compelled to 
intervene. “ All we desire,” said M. de Stremounkoff, “is to support order 
and good government, but we cannot tolerate such cruelties and such disorder 
as the present Khan of Kokand is exercising, and should he be deposed by his 
own subjects, we shall be prepared to support any Government de facto, which 
offers elements of order and stability.” 


A further exposition of Russian policy in this quarter was given by M. 
de Westmann (Lord A. Loftus) towards the end of September 1874 :— 

“In reply to my enquiry today as to the official information received from Kokand, M. 
de Westmann stated that very confused and conflicting reports had reached the Minister of 
War, from which it was not easy to make out who had really been the victors in the struggle 
which had taken place between the rebels and the adherents of the Khan. 

“ His Excellency stated that the Khan was a merciless despot, who was under the impres- 
sion that he would be supported by Russia. The Imperial Government, however, could not 
give their sanction to cruelties and exactions such as those exercised by the Khan, but that in 
these internal disorders the Governor of Turkistan had not interfered, and the policy pursued 
had been one of abstention and expectancy. 

“ T am privately informed that the instructions sent to the Russian General Commanding 
in Turkistan are to abstain from intervention, unless he should perceive any movement or intens 
tion on the part of the Ameer of Kashgar to take part in the internal disorders of Kvkand.” 

The reports were indeed conflicting, for on the 9th September 1874 a 
telegram had been received from General Kolpakoffski at Vernoe stating that 
the rebels had been signally defeated by the Khan of Kokand, and that the 
Russian Kirghiz leader from Aulicta, who had ailed the rebels, had been 
captured and punished ; while on the 10th September a person just returned 
from Kokand to Tashkend had telegraphed to the Russian Governor that the 
rebellion was in greater vigour than ever. Captain Wellesley, from whose 
letter, dated 20th September 1874, the above particulars are taken, added that 
the Kokond Envoy, Mirza Hakim, after receiving numerous teJegrams from his 
country, had left St. Petersburg to side with the insurgents. 


[ Secret, April 1874, No, 174. ] 
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176. Exactions and Mis-Government in Kokand.—As an 
illustration of the exactions which have driven the people of Kokand to revolt, 
the following particulars given by Colonel Venioukoff will be found interesting : 
In the first place, all public works are performed without any cost to the 
Khan, the people being invariably made to work for nothing, when the lazy 
are beaten with sticks, killed, or even buried alive. Half of all the fuel 
brought to the bazaars is appropriated to the Khan, and the officials imme- 
diately afterwards sell it back to the owners. The sale of leeches to be taken 
only from the Khan’s ponds is the Khan’s monopoly. Horned cattle and 
sheep in the bazaar are taxed at the rate of 6d. and 8d. per head re- 
spectively. Over and above the customary 23 per cent. duty imposed on all 
imports into the Khanate, a charge is made of 5 percent. A charge of 5s. is 
imposed on every camel’s pack of cotton or silk. On every article of dress 
sold, a royalty of from 1d. to 6d. is collected. On every cherek (a very caer 
measure of grain) the vendor has to pay a tax of ld. An araba (two-wheele 
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cart) of vegetables or fruit is charged from 6d. to 1s. Gd. over and above the 
ordinary “tanap” and “ heradj.” On milk and butter the vendors pay 3d. per 
cup; on fowls, 13d. each. The owners of cattle pay a zeket of 3 per cent., besides 
ls. on every camel and 6d. on every horse or ass. The Khan keeps learned 
dogs and bears which*are sent to the bazaars, where every master of a shop 
is obliged to pay one farthing for the exhibition. The Khan's musicians going 
from house to house exact the donation of a khilat from each master of a 
house, and are obliged to pay the Khan from lbs. to 35s. after their rounds. 
During public promenades a collection is usually made for the Khan of from 
£35 to £875. Whenthe Khan takes a fancy to any house or garden or plot of 
land, he appropriates it, paying any price he may himself fix, or the price at 
which it sold some score of years back. Each Mollah, on his appointment to a 
HMesjed, pays the Khan 2s. 6d. Besides all this, the several posts, commands, 
and offices in Kokand are farmed out. With all this the Khan cannot afford to 
maintain his army, and is obliged, Colonel Venioukoff says, to borrow money. 
The provincial revenues are almost entirely absorbed by the several Governors, 
who are absolute masters within their respective spheres of administration. 


[ Secret, September 1874, No. 33. ] 


177. Indefinite territorial claims of Kokand as affecting Rus- 
sian policy towards the Khanate.—It would be out of place to speculate 
here upon the causes which have induced the Russians to refrain from annexing 
the Khanate of Kokand. But, bearing in mind the ancient divisions of the 
country, which have been noticed on page 127, the remarks made by Mr. Saville 
Lumley in his letter dated 15th June 1867 suggest one of many explanations. 
He pointed out that sovereignty over ancient Fergana involves a claim over 
the left bank of the Amu Daria and the branch which flows from Karakul: 
there is, besides, a dormant title to Sirikool, and through Shignan and Darwaz 
to the tracts bordering on the dominion of the Ameer of Cabul; not to mention 
the protecting authority which the Khan of Kokand has sought to exercise 
over that part of the population in Kashgar which is composed of Andijanees 
and other emigrants from the Khanate. It is easy to see that rights which are 
but shadowy when claimed by a weak and distracted State, like Kokand, might 
prove embarrassing to a power bound by its own dignity to enforce them. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE PROVINCE OF ILI OR ZUNGARIA. 


178, Recapitulation of recent events.—Some information on 
the subject of this Province will be found in Mr. Wynne’s Central Asian Précis, 
Chapter XI, pages 282 to 293. But, before noting the purport of more recent 
correspondence, it may be well to recapitulate briefly the events of the past 
twelve years: 


“The province of Kulja,” says Mr. Schuyler, “is a very rich and fertile valley, lying on both 
sides of the river Ili, and enclosed between the different ranges of the Thian-Shan, The 
inhabitants are of very different races, There were the native Kalmuks and Dungans, the 
latter a race Chinese by origin, and using the Chinese language and wearing the Chinese 
dress, but by religion Mussulmans since many hundred years; Taranchis, who were simply 
the ordinary Turki-Mussulmans, originally captives, colonised over from Kashgar or Chinese 
Turkistan after its occupation ; and various Chinese colonists, Solons and Shibos, brought there 
from other parts of the Chinese Empire, and the Chinese Manchu soldiers and office-holders 
of every grade. The country was very wealthy, and the population enormous. When the 
Dungan insurrection broke out in Eastern Turkistan, it extended to Kulja, where the Taran- 
chis united with their co-religionists in throwing off the Chinese rule. After a struggle of two 
years, the rebellion was entirely successful.” 


[ Memorandum on Russian Turkistan, Secret, October 1874, No. 23, ] 


179. Population of the Ili Valley. The Taranchees. and 
Tunganees.—It appears from an article published in the Journal de St. 
Pétersbourg of the Ist (18th) March 1874 that the Kalmuk Zungors form the 
basis of the population of the Ili Valley. They are Buddhists. Up to 1754, 
they were tributaries, but not subjects, of the Chinese Empire, and, equally 
with the Mongols, enjoyed complete independence. The Governor of Pekin 
had no representatives in the Ili country, and there was xo permanent colony 
of Chinese there. 


In 1754, perpetual discord between the Kalmuk tribes forced the Chinese 
to interfere in their affairs, and brought about the final conquest of the State 
which, up to that time, was simply a vassal of the Middle Empire. The 
occupation of the valley of Ili in 1758 by the Chinese was preceded by the 
massacre of more than a million K:lmuks. The country was reduced toa 
Chinese province; a Governor-General (Zan-Zown) was placed there, and in 
1764 the Chinese founded the town of Kulja, formerly called Khoi-iouan- 
tchen. At the same time, in order to give stability to the Chinese rule, and 
to prevent any attempts on the part of the natives to revolt, a colony of 16 
banners of Manchoos, Solons, and Shibos, entirely devoted to the Government 
and always disposed to help the Zan-Zoun, was planted among them. These 
colonists brought with them into the country all the elements of a settled and 
sedentary life—fixed establishments, commercial agencies, and agricultural 
works. 

Kulja being the Chinese settlement which is farthest from Pekin, the 
Government made it 2 place of exile and deportation. Thus, after 1828, 
several thousand Kashgarians who had revolted, were confined here and con- 
demned to hard labour. They were designated by the name of “Taranchees 
or “men under punishment and hard labour,” and these are the people who 
until lately were employed in work in the fields and in all coarser kinds of 
labour to the profit of the garrison of Shibos and Solons. 
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The origin of the Tunganees was more respectable. They are said to be 
descendants of emigrants sent to remote parts of the Empire at the time when 
the spread of Islam first struck dismay into the hearts of the Chinese. The 
emigrants were originally settled in Kansu, but at a later period spread over 
all the other provinces of China under the name of ‘ Toun-gans,” an abbrevia- 
tion of “Toun-gan-si,” ¢. ¢e. ‘the same as in Gan-si.”’ 


Among the Chinese who came to settle in the province of Ili (the ancient 
Zungaria) towards the middle of last century, after the conquest of the country, 
there was a certain number of Toun-gans; like that of the Chinese, commerce 
was the object of their settlement. The whole road from Goui-khoua-tchen 
to Kulja was speedily lined with Chinese villages and small towns, and Kulja 
became the out-post, and farthest point of the great commercial northern 
road (dci-low) with Central Asia. At the same time, Ourumtsi, situated 
at the point of contact of the southern road (naz-low) with the northern, 
became the principal trading town for all the commerce between China and 
Central Asia. This country was soon populous and flourishing, and the Tun- 
ganee inhabitants of Ourumtsi amounted, it is said, to a number of 200,000 
souls. The Tunganees did not busy themselves with commerce only; there 
were numbers of them in Government employ, and al] the customs officials are 
said to have been Tunganees; moreover, it was they who kept the inns and 
wine shops, and who sold Chinese products and goods retail. 


180. Military colonists settled in Zungaria, the Shibos and 
Solons, and their settlements.—As regards the Chinese colonists, interest- 
ing particulars are given in Radloff’s paper on the Insurrection in the Province 
of Ili (Russische Revue, Vol. ii., pp. 209-230) :— 


‘The Daur military colonists were settled in 16 towns, situated on one side or the other 
of the Ii River. The immigration took place some 90 or 100 years ago from Manchuria proper, 
and seems to have consisted of three separate tribes of Tungusian speaking people—the 
Shibos, Dachor Solons, and Onkor Solons. The Shihos are true Manchus; they speak the 
Manchurian written language with such purity that the tribe must be regarded as the founder 
of that language. 


“The Onkor Solons epeak a widely different Tungusian dialect much akin to the 
Maniagir ; whilst the Dachor Solons use a Mongolian dialect greatly intermixed with Tun- 
gusian words. At the same time that the Shibo colonists became acclimatised in the Ili 
Valley, and their numbers increased from year to year, those of the Solons were constantly 
diminishing, so that the Government, after about thirty years, found themselves compelled to 
import a large number of southern Shibos_ to fill up the thinned ranks of the Solon Con- 
tingent. These were settled on the right bank of the river (Ili) and thus became officially 
known as Solons, because they belonged to the Solon Contingent. 


“ Each of the two colonists, as before observed, consisted of eight ‘“danners” or towns, which 
together formed one army corps or contingent; and each of these contingents was com- 
manded by a Mfejen-Amban or General, whose head-quarters were in Kulja, The General was 
usually a Manchu, though not uvfrequently Shibos or Solons attained to that rank, On the 
whole, both Shibos and Solons regarded themselves as the equals of the Manchus in point 
of being the ruling class, and their officers appear often to have commanded Manchu divisions. 
Each of the Mejen-Amban bad a Court of Justice (Yamun) in Kulja, which was the supreme 
tribunal for the eight settlements under his Government both in civil and military matters. 
The administration of the colonies was as follows:—Each army corps was commanded by an 
Ucheri-da (Colonel), who had immediately under bim an J/chi-da (Lieutenant-Colonel) and a 
Niru Dschangin (Major). Each two settlements, or danners, were commanded by a Dschergi 
Dschangin (Captain) and each separate one by a Fundu-Boschko (Lieutenant), All these 
officers, with the exception of the Aejen-Amban, were Shibos or Solons, 


“The settlements of the Solons were as follows: (Led), Tureen, th rly, ¢ 
situated on the Borogudsir River. It was surrounded ‘ A fortified Gall acd ant ok 
about 300 houses, the inhabitants being Onkor Solons and Shibos. It belonged to the right 
wing of the army and carried a bluc-fringed banner; (2ud), Samar, called by the Kirghis 
Dscharkent or shore town. This consisted of about 250 houses and was also inhabited b Ovkor 
Solons and Shibos, whilst its banner was a red-fringed one; (8rd), Tschischkon [ or ‘Vischkon 
in Kirghiz] which lay about ten /i to the eastward and was composed of some 800 houses; 
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this place was similarly inhabited to the others, but its banner was plain red; (4th), Tached- 

schi, called Ak-kent by the Kirghiz, consisted of 200 houses, was inhabited by Onkor Solons 

- carried a plain yellow banner ; its position was about 15 versés to the eastward of Tschisch- 
on. 

Some sixty /i to the eastward of Tschedschi begin the four settlements of the left wine of 
the army ; thus, (5/2), Chorgos, inhabited by Dachor Solons, consisting of 300 houses ‘and 
bearing a fringed yellow banner; (6th), Fuseku, about five Zi to the eastward of Chorgos 
with 300 houses of Dachor Solons and a plain blue banner ; (7th), about ten Jt to the eastward 
of the last stood Ke, numbering 400 houses of Dachor Solons carrying a plain white banner; 
and (8¢k), Alimtro, seven 2: from Ke, which consisted of 300 houses of the same inhabitants, 
but wearing a white fringed banner. ; 

“The cight Shibo settlements to the south of the river were generally called after the 
number of the squadron they formed; thus Udschun Niru, first squadron; Dschai Niru, 
second squadron; and they were so distributed that Nos. 1, 3 and 4 stoot tocether in a group 
to the south-west of Chinese Kulja, Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 lay several versts further from the Ili, 
and exactly opposite the two Kuljas; whilst No. 2 was close to the river and south-west of 
Tartar Kulja, ‘Che most important town of these latter eight settlements was the fifth, where 
the Ucheri-da and Uchi-da had their head-quarters, and where besides there was a large temple, 
where a high Llama and a number of priests resided. As already remarked in my former 
article, the chief employment of these military colonists was agriculture, and I will here only 
explain that the Solons mainly cultivated millet, whilst the Shibos grew wheat and garden 
vegetables. The Shibos of the southern colonies, however, had far too little land, and were 
therefore obliged to rent their fields toa great extent from the Taranchis dwelling on the 
south of the river. 

“Both the Solon and Shibo divisions had to muster 1,300 men annually, of whom 300 
were sent to the ‘six cities’ (the Kasghar district), whilst the remaining 1,000 served in the Ili 
Valley. ‘This latter service was an exceedingly easy one for them, for they sent out chiefly boys 
and old men unfit for hard work, and who obtained higher wages during their term of service 
than they could possibly have earned at home. ‘Thus, it is scarcely a matter of wonder that 
the military colonists were chiefly remarkable for their opulence.” 


181. Course of the Mahomedan insurrection in Zungaria: 
Havoc caused: The Russians occupy Kulja in 1871.—The Maho- 
medan rebellion in the province of [li extended over three years. The first 
outbreak occurred in January 1863, and was crushed by the Manchoos. In the 
summer of 1864 a second rising was similarly suppressed: but by the autumn 
of the same year news of the progress of the insurrection in Eastern Turkistan 
added fuel to the flames, and thenceforward to January 1866, when the 
Tunganees stormed theFort of Kulja and the Chinese Zan-Zoun blew himsclf 
and his companions into the air, the record is one of ceaseless struggles, in 
which sometimes one party and sometimes the other were victorious, but 
ending in the isolation of the Chinese from the rest of the empire and in the 
destruction of the greater part of the non-Mahomcdan people, both soldiers and 
colonists, excepting such as were fortunate enough to find an asylum in 
Russian territory. Radloff, who visited Ili on two occasions before and after 
the rebellion, gives a vivid picture of the havoc and misery caused by this 
internecine war. In 1862 he found the valley flourishing and blooming, liko 
an industrial oasis. In 1868— 

“the orchards were withered, the canals dried up, and in place of the waving corn-fields, 
the half-green rice crops, and the cheerful gardens, was everywhere bleak, arid steppe. In- 
stead of neat rows of houses, one’s view was met by tottering walls and charred beams.” 

Above all, the fanatical insurgents had succeeded not only in annihilating 
the unbelievers, but in trampling commerce and industry under foot. 

The troubles of Ili ended not with the expulsion of the Chinese, for the 
Taranchees and Tunganees, who had hitherto acted in concert, now quarrelled 
amongst themselves; and the former, being the more numerous in Zungaria, 
fell upon their rivals, massacred them in Kulja, and drove the rest from the 
Tli Valley. 

The disorder which ensued, the ceaseless contests between Taranchees, 
Tunganees, and Chinese marauders, and the consequent interruption of ran 
traffic on one of the most important lines of commerce, could have but one 
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jssuc. Accordingly in the summer of 1871 the Russians intervened; Kulja 
was occupicd; and the Taranchees, as General Kaufmann told them, became 
subject to the will of the white Tsar for ever. 


182. Russian version of the insurrection in Ili and the 
occupation of Kulja. Nomination of a new Governor by the 
Chinese in 18'72.—'The Russian version of the story, which, as the Ambassa- 
dor at Saint Petersburg said, must be taken cum grano salis, is contained 
in a letter from Semipolatinsk, published in the Journal de Saint Pétersbourg 
dated 17th—19th June 1872. The following is a translation :— 


“The authority of China in Zungaria was established towards the middle of last century 
after the fall of the independent Kalmuk kingdom, This success in Chinese policy was 
attained subsequently toa terrible massacre of the Zungarians, accomplished with the help of 
the Kirehiz. In 1863 there arose an insurrection which ended in the complete destruction of 
the Chinese settled in Zungaria. In the parts of the country adjacent to Russia this insur- 
rection arrived at its culminating point in 1866, in which year took place the fall of Chuguchak 
and of the Kulja citadel. 


“Two years previously, the position of the Chinese in this part of Zungaria had already 
become in other respects so precarious that, departing from their customary pride, they asked 
help from Russia. The application met at that time with a refusal, seeing that it proceeded 
from provincial officers and not from the authorities at Pekin. Since then the authorities at 
Seiniretchensk witnessed for seven years the unavailing efforts of the Chinese Government to 
re-establish its rule over Kulja and Tarbagatai. The expenses involved in the maintenance of 
troops on the frontier and the arrogance of the Sultan of Kulja, Abil Ogly, rendered it necessary at 
last to adopt measures for putting an end to this state of things, and Kulja was occupied by 
Russian troops. Thenceforth,—that is to say, since the 26th July 1871,—complete peace and 
safety prevail in Western Zungaria, and caravans pass unharmed through places where formerly 
horsemen, armed to the teeth, had barely ventured to show themselves. 


“ You are aware that the Chinese Government declined to allow their troops to occupy 
Kulja simultaneously with the Russian forces, They reckoned apparently upon establishing 
their rights, after all should have been ended and the country tranquillised with the aid of 
Russian arms. This is exactly what has happened. The inhabitants of the military circle 
of Kulja had scarcely submitted to our soldiers, when they betook themselves quietly to 
their avocations, and paid without murmur avd with due punctuality the taxes laid upon them. 
Their trust in the Russian troops was so great that they continued trading without interrup- 
tion, and kept open their shops even on the days on which various towns were altacked by our 
forees. Scattered over a space of 1,000 square miles, they submitted without resistance to 
the authority of four Russian officials, and that so completely that during the ten months 
which have elapsed since the occupation of Kulja these officials have not once found it necessary 
to apply measures of severity : the officials reside in this recently subdued country with as 
much safety as a Justice of the Peace would enjoy in the interior provinces of Russia. The 
Chinese were much vexed at this. Without saying a word about the occupation of Kulja by 
Russian troops, the Pekin Government decreed the nomination of Young-Chuan as Governor 
of that town, and immediately despatched into Northern Mongolia a grand staff of officials 
whose duty it should be to increase the dignity of the new Zianziin in the eyes of the Russians. 
Meantime the mere rumour of the possibility of the return of the Chinese to Kulja produced 
the greatest excitement among all the tribes settled on the banks of the Ili, Itis said that 
they have even begun to send addresses to the Governor of Semiretchensk to demand the final 
union of their country with Russia, and to declare that, as soon as the Russians leave, they will 
murder all the Chinese. Such is the actual state of the Zungarian question.” 


[Seeret, September 1872, No, 104.] 


183. Russian taxes in Ili: system of administration.—About 
the same time the Journal de St. Pétersbourg published another letter from 
their Semiretchensk correspondent, giving details regarding the taxes imposed 
on the Province of Ili and the administrative measures introduced. After 
mentioning the tranquillity of the country and the painful feeling aroused 


among the Taranchee people by the proposed transfer of Kulja to the Manchoo 
Government, the writer said :— 


« The tax in money which it has been deemed necessa 
contribution towards the Government of the conquered eo 
The sum total of the tax for the year 1871 had been fixed a 
payments by the nomad tribe of Targous, 


ty to lay upon the Natives asa 
untry has been completely levied. 
t 64,495 roubles, without reckoning 
who have come in from Kashgar to ask our aid. 
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The administration of the four cantons of which the country of Kulja is composed has been 
fully organised. It is placed under the direct ordera of the Government of Semiretchensk. 
The cost of the administration reaches 22,272 roubles 29 copecks. The revenue estimated for 
the current year should exceed 75,000 roubles.”— 


(Secret, September 1872, No. 115.] 


184, Description of Kulja under Russian rule.—Let us now 
see what picture the town of Kulja presents under Russian rule. The Journal 
de St. Pétersbourg dated 2nd—14th September 1872, gives the following 
description :— 


“Kulja_at the present day contains 1,298 buildings, of which 1,257 are inhabited 
dwellings. There are in the town an Orthodox and a Catholic Church, two Chinese temples, 
and 36 Mosques. The popalation numbers 7,700 souls; this number comprises 1,000 Russians 
(including the garrison) and about 6,700 Natives, of whom 3,900 are Taranchees, 400 Tunganees, 
1,750 Chinese. The rest are Kalmuks, Kirghiz, Manchus, Sarts, ete. 

“ Classed according to religion, the town reckons 1,000 orthodox inhabitants, 150 Catholics, 
4,900 Mahomedans, and more than 1,600 idolaters. The number of shops is 630. The goods 
imported from Russia consist of printed cloths of superior quality, cotton stuffs, cotton velvet, 
broad cloth, and articles of metal. Goods coming from Kashgar and other towns of Asia are 
a peculiar stuff called ma¢a and turbands. Tea comes from Ourumtsi and other provinces of 
China, The exports consist of sheep, for which there is a special demand at Kashgar, furs of 
Astrakhan, leather, pottery, fruit, etc. 

“The town contains six schools, one of them being installed in a Chinese temple. The 
others are Mussulman schools. There are 25 scholars in the Chinese schools, and altogether 
173 in the Mussulman. The people are remarkable for a gentle, peaceful, and quiet disposition.” 


It cannot be denied that the above compares favorably with the state 
of things in 1865, when Lieutenant Reinthal found the finest quarter of 
the town a mere row of ruins and dust heaps. 


[ Vide Seeret, January 1813, and Radloff’s Pamphlet, pages 14 and 15. } 


185. Position of Zungaria in reference to North-Western 
Chinese trade.—In order to understand the policy of the Russians in occu- 
pying and retaining the Valley Ili, it should be borne in mind that Zungaria 
lies directly in the natural course of Russian and Western Chinese traffic, 
which is now diverted to circuitous routes through Mongolia. Zungaria 
pacified, and Kashgar controlled by Russian influence, the revival of trade in 
the direct line might surely be looked for, and very much to the advantage of 
the Russian possessions in Turkestan would such a revival be. The following 
extract from a sketch of Chinese trade routes to Russia and Central Asia illus- 


trates this remark :— 
“Of all the trade routes leading from Russia and Central Asia into the various parts of 
Western China, those through Mongolia are at the present moment the only ones open to 


traffic. 

‘ Before the outbreak of the Tunganee rebellion in Shansi, some eleven years ago, there 
wero two other principal lines, and while they existed those through Mongolia were looked 
upon as of an entirely secondary character, and were indeed only used as feeders, or distributing 
channels, for unimportant desert settlements. 

“The most northerly of these two great arteries was the shortest and most direct for the 
Shansi and Pekin traders, and though sometimes rendered somewhat less practicable than the 
others on account of physical obstructions, such as floods, snow, &c., was yet much used by 
the northern traders requiring to perform rapid marches. It was known under the name of 
the Ala-Shan route, but it is nowhere, that ] am aware of, alluded to asa whole by either the 
Jesuits of the 17th century or the earlier European travellers, though Marco Polo himself 
traversed a portion of it on his first arrival in China, The port (if one may use the term) 
of entry and departure on the border of China proper was Kwei-hwa-cheng, a large walled 
town belonging to the province of Shansi, but situated some 80 miles without the great wall, 
at a distance of about 50 miles from the nearest point of the Yellow River, and 12 marches 
from Pekin. To this place were brought, by various cart roads, the produce and manufactures 
of the neighbouring districts, or the merchandise from Pekin and the coast ports; here 
camels were hired and caravans were formed for the voyage. The route Jed up the valley 
of the Yellow River, round the outskirts of the Ala-Shan Mountains and across a portion of 
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the Gobi to Barkul, a fortified town advantageously placed on the northern slopes of the Tian- 
Shan, and forming the last link, towards the east, of a long chain of Chinese governed towns 
and villages, constituting the settled portion of Zungaria. The trade, thus carried on, was 
chiefly one of export from China, the one-sided character of which it was rendered possible 
to maintain solely by reason that in all the Zungarian settlements it was in the hands 
af Chinese merchants who bad commercial relations with Turkistan and the southern Tian- 
Shan settlenents, and whose system of trade was, as in their own country, superior to 
mere barter. The inhabitants of Zungaria whom it was necessary to supply were, besides 
the Chinesc, Manchus of different tribes that had been settled there by the Government as 
soldier colonis(s, nomadic Mongols and Hassaks from the neighbouring plains, and a sprink- 
ling of Turkistani or Kokandi Mussulmans of various races, who were more frequently caravan 
traders than settlers. Their requirements from the north of China were chiefly cotton 
manufactures, iron utensils, agricultural implements and cutlery, saddles, opium and many 
minor articles of luxury either for food or dress; the few returns consisting mainly of horses 
from Ili, a small quantity of gold and certain medicines. Their most essential article of 
import however,—tea,—reached them by another thoroughfare, generally known as the Kia- 
Yu-Kwan road, which was in every respect the more important of the two. 


“The point of departure from China for this second route, looked at in a commercial rather 
than in a geographical light, was far within the borders of the empire, at Si-Ngan-Fu, the 
capital of the province of Shensi. 


“By means of numerous roads and rivers converging here from all parts of the middle 
and southern provinces of China, a sort of natural depdt or collecting centre for Central Asian 
trade was formed, and indeed to some extent also for Central Asian military administration ; 
for this was the only official or post road, and was consequently regarded by the Government as 
the only one worthy of protection, and that it was the natural channel for trade between east 
and west is obvious from a glance at the physical geography of the region as presented to us 
by the indefatigable Jesuit Missionaries, who are the only Exropeans that have ever described 
it with accuracy. The line by which it connected the richest provinces of China with the 
most populous and commercial of the dependencies in the west, was not only the shortest, but 
it conducted through the greatest section of fertile and inhabited land and the least section 
of desert, and also ascended to the central highlands by the easiest gradients. By no other 
route, moreover, could so mild and dry a climate have been secured—a matter that in the present 
highly developed condition of trade in Western States may be thonght of but little moment, 
but one that amongst Eastern nations, employing only the most primitive means of intercom. 
munication, is felt in many. ways to be of great importance, not only in its effects on human 
beings, but on the beasts of burden thus utilised. During all periods of the year it was open 
to traffic, and though in exceptional seasons forage was scarce along some portions of it, still 
sufficient to keep open communication was always obtainable from the inns or post-houses 
established for the purpose at certain intervals. 


“Taking Si-Ngan-Fu then as the point of departure or gate of China in this direction, 
the read leads through Lan-Chau, Kan-Chau, and other important cities of the provinces of 
Shensi and Kansu to the Kia-Yu gate in the great wall (32 marches), and then entering on 
the desert traverses it in a north-westerly direction for a distance of 16 marches to Hami or 
Kumul, a fortified town on the southern slopes of the Tian-Shan Mountains, and distant from 
Barkul, the terminating point of the Ala-Shan road on the opposite slope, only 34 marches. 
Thus, here the two roads may be said to converge, and though they diverge again in proceeding 
towards the west, still for purposes of trade the junction here was of much importance, as by 
the Kia-Yu-Kwan route was imported all the tea to be distributed throughout Zungaria as 
well as Turkistan, whilst by the Ala-Shan road such merchandise from Northern China as was 
destined for Turkistan here took the more southerly branch. 


“The continuation from Hami of the southern or Turkistan road is now so well known 
from Colonel Yule’s exposition of the accounts of Benedict Goés and other early travellers 
that it would be superfluous to describe it here. The small kingdom of Hami, of which the 
present fortified town was the capital, was the first of the States beyond the desert to fall 
under the dominion of China, having been conquered in the early part of the last century 
by the Emperor Kang-hi, who h-wever left the subjection of those further west to his 
grandson Kienlung, an equally energetic monarch, who in a war which lasted from 
1755 to 1759 subdued them all as far as Kashgar and Yarkund, and kept up his com- 
munications throughout by means of the road we are speaking of. At the close of the war 
the towns along this line were fortifird and garrisoned, stations or post-houses were erected at: 
moderate distances in the intervening spaces, and a system of relavs was organised, lor the 
use of officials and letter-carriers, extending throughout its whole length “af some three 
thousand miles. No actual road was built, and beyond the collection of certain dues at some 
of the larger towns, commerce was, as is usual with the Chinese, very wisely left to take care 
of itself. In spite of a want of made roads however, and of any special ‘ encouragement,’ 
the sccurity offered to travellers by the mere tenure of the country was sufficient to cause a 
trade to flow which, for over a hundred years, constituted the main support of Chinese power 
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in the west, and which was only cut off by the uprising of the nativ lation in 1864 
and the almost entire expulsion of its former Daeaeae: nr ee eT AG 


“At present Lan-Chau and some minor towns on the banks of the Yellow River, about 
half way between Si-Ngan-Fu and the Kia-Yu gate, constitute the limit to Chinese trade in 
the direction of this once prosperous road ; and, though it is true the two most easterly of the 
Tian-Shan towns, Hami and Barkul, still remain to the Chinese, yet they must no longer be 
regarded as of Western China or Zungaria, but as of Mongolia, because both of the above 
direct means of communication with their rulivg country having been cut off, they are vow 
only accessible by a circuitous route.” . : 


186. Circuitous route followed by trade between China and 
Zungaria since the insurrection.—Under existing circumstances the most 
favorable commercial route from Western China is the West Mongolian road. 
This route, like that leading to Eastern Siberia, starts from Kalgan, a bustling, 
business-like place stretching along several miles of an unnavigable tributary 
of the Han River up to the foot of the escarpment of the table-land and 
distant from Pekin five marches by the road, and from Tientsin, the nearest 
sea-port-seven marches. From Kalgan nine marches lead to Kwei-hwa-cheng, 
Leal as the collecting centre for the export trade of Northern China. 

ence— 


“The main line, or artery, leads north-westerly from Kwei-hwa across the desert until 
entering the Kangai Mountains, and then continues in a general westerly direction, through 
Uliassutai and down the valley of the Jabkan, to Kobdo, and thence by one of two almost 
parallel tracks to Chuguchak or Tarbogotai on the frontier of the Russian Government of 
Semipolatinsk, making a total distance of 1,800 miles. And from this main road there branch 
off several minor ones; the most notable being—(1s¢), one from Uliassutai to Barkul and 
Hami, now the only two places in the Tian-Shan open to Chinese trade; (2xd), an almost 
parallel line from Koldo to Manas and Urumtsi (now closed), and another from Kobdo, 10 
marches to the west-north-west, to the Russian border post of Suok in the Altai Mountains; 
(8rd), southward from Tarbogotai, a track of 18 stages, leads to Kulja, the terminus of the 
old Zungarian road, and the former capital of Ili under the Chinese, but now in Russian occu- 
pation. Nearly the whole of the trade carried on by means of this West Mongolian route and 
its tributaries is one of barter, and the principal commodity is, as before, brick tea. This is 
manufactured in the Yangtse provinces, and is composed of the coarsest leaves, twigs, and dust 
compressed by the aid of an ill-flavored glue into a solid mass of about 16 inches by 8 
inches and 8 inches thick, and weighing about 13Ibs. 5 ozs. The cost in the producing district 
is about. 14d. per Ib., but the expense of packing in bamboo baskets, or bales, for camel carriage, 
the hoat freight up the Han River to Fanchéng, and mule hire thence to Kwei-hwa-chéng, 
combined with other charges, bringsup the cost at the latter place to about 4d. per fb., at 
which value it then commences the desert journey, reaching Uliassutai and Kobdo at a value of 
about 9d. to 10d., and Tarbogotai at perhaps 1s., more or less according to the season and the 
abundance or otherwise of transport. Unlike the Kalgan and Kiachta route, this west Mongo- 
lian line is not traversed by carts and drays, and its course is marked by no permanent inter- 
mediate settlements, and consequently there is little or no roadside trade carried on between 
the towns I have enumerated above; and, unlike it also, it has no great Russian mart for a 
terminus to and from which a direct through commerce can be maintained: thus, we find the 
Russians from the one side and the Chinese from the other engaged, not in supplying each 
other’s wauts, but in conducting a mere barter trade with the natives of the soil. 


“At Uliassutai, the first tewn from the side of China, and distant from Kwei-hwa-chéng 
about 1,030 miles, is found a settled population of some 700 or 800 Chinese, 2,000 soldiers of 
various Tartar races, and perhaps 1,000 Mongols, to which the Chinese caravans bring, besides 
the tea above spoken of, cotton cloth, flour and millet, tobacco, &e., and those of the Russians 
a few English woollen goods, furs, sugar, brassware, cutlery, &., the whole of which is paid 
for in live-stock, skins and wool, the only products of the region. 

“The Civil Governor of Western Mongolia, with a comparatively large staff of Manchu 
and native officials, resides here and levies an insignificant tax upon the trade, 


“At Kobdo a somewhat larger number of inhabitants have settled, some 6,000 in all, 
but the trade is of a precisely similar nature, whilst at ‘Tarbogotai, with a population said to be 
greater than that of Kobdo, it begins to lecl the effects of Central Asian influences, and / ol 
a nature equally suited to the semi-civilised Kirghiz and Usbegs as to the roving vege 
nomads, ‘hough a large sectiou of the population of these latter places is oe 
Mongols, there being no great monastic establishments, but a small proportion (comparatively) 


of these are Lamas.’”” 
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“By the branch or tributary roads are conducted—at Uliassutaian export of tea and 
other usual Chinese commodities to Barkul and Hami, besides horses and supplies for the troops 
garrisoning those places, whilst the imports consist of small quantities of flour from the 
former and dried fruits from the latter ; at Kobdo, the entire Russian traffic from Bisk and 
Semipolatinsk ; and at Varbogotai the now revived trade with Kulja and neighbouring districts 


of Zungaria, which under Russian superintendence already begins again to ramify into Kokand 
and Eastern Turkistan.” 


187. Extension of Russian power in Zungaria.—tThe narrative 
may now proceed to deal with such recent correspondence as serves to throw a 
light on the intentions of the Russian Government respecting this province. 


In his despatch No. 187, dated 13th June 1872, the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg reported, on the authority of the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, 
that “the Captain of Cossacks, Guorassimow, Chief of the 2nd District of 
Kulja, had visited in the month of September 1871 the Chinese districts of 
Takiang and Djen-Ho, which had acknowledged the protectorate of Russia. 
Djen-Ho was said to be a small town of 250 families surrounded by a fortified 
wall, and of which the inhabitants were wealthy. The town of Takiang, com- 
posed of 75 houses, was inhabited by a population reduced to poverty by the 
Doungans.” 


[Seeret, August 1872, No. 113.] 


188. Russian demands that China would either re-occupy 
Ili or cede the province.—On the 22nd July 1872 Mr. Wade wrote that M. 

Vlangaly, the Russian Minister at Pekin, who was to have started some days 
previously for Chefoo, had been detained by the discussion of a Russian 
frontier question which seemed likely to end “in annexation of the large 
territory north of the Tengiri Range known as Wi, Zungaria, or East Turkistan.” 
The Russians, after the capture of Kulja, had immediately pressed the Chinese 
to re-occupy the country, in order to secure the common frontier against bri- 
gandage; and the Chinese had authorised some movements of troops which 
served to indicate an intention to re-establish the Imperial authority. The 
attempt, however, had been so far from serious as to bring on them a second 
appeal from the Russians, who were then calling on them “with some 
peremptoriness”’ to decide whether they would restore the Government or 
allow Tussia to undertake it. Mr. Wade added :— 

“TJ do not believe that the Chinese Government would care to part with the territury 
which during the century it has belonged to China has always been a source of trouble and 
expense; but a formal cession would be humiliating at any time, and if effected under the 
Regency, might hereafter be made matter of serious complaint against the ministry of the day. 


The Chincse representatives, sent ostensibly to discuss the question on the spot, have been 
found, as usual, to p:s-ess no powers in our sense of the word.” 


189. M. deStremounkow’s retrospect of eventsin Ili: Russia 
ready to surrender the province, if the Chinese could guarantee 
peace and tranquillity.—The above quoted letter from Mr. Wade was sent 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, who on the 13th November 


1872 gave the following account of recent Russian and Chinese politics in 
reference to Zungaria :— 


“It is extremely difficult to obtain any correct information here as t i ing i 
; : : 2 0 what 
the territory of Ili or Zungaria; and, as the whole of the Mussulman sopllation. of that 
country has been for some time iu open rebellion against China, and as the Chinese Government 
no longer maintains any authority over that country, it appears to me very doubtful whether 


the Chinese Government are themselves informed of the real state of affairs in that distant 
province. istan 


‘T had some conversation the other day with M. de Stremou i i 
: ; : : Lae nkow on tl 
His ee — into an.interesting narrative of the events which had See oe nae 
ation of j ussia f ' thei at : eg: : 
. ag ulja by , and of the present state of their negotiations with Clina in reference 
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_“M. de Stremounkow said that it was now eicht years since the population of Zan- 
garia, composed of tribes of various races, mostly Mahemedans, rose against the Chinese 
authorities. After much bloodshed, having first exterminated the Chinese and then fought 
among themselves, they made raids on Russian territory for the sake of plunder, till at 
length, having completely cut off the Russian trade, which ab that time was considerable, and 
seized Russian subjects and made slaves of them, the Russian Government were obliwred to 
assume the offensive and after several encounters the Russiau tro:ps occupied Kulja, 3 


At that time Yakoob Beg, who had placed himself at the head of the Mussulman popula. 
tion south of the Thian-Shan Range in rebellion against the Chinese Government, gave signs 
of moving towards the north, and had oceupied some of the passes of the Thian-Shan Runge. 
The Imperial Government remonstrated against the apparent design of Yakoub Beg, and 
obliged him to retire and give up all idea of extending his conquests in that direction, 


Since that period the Imperial Government, M. de Stremouukow said, had repeatedly 
ealled upon the Chinese Government to re-occupy the province of [li and its capital Kulja 
with a sufficient forco to put down insurrection, and to maintain peace and order on the 
frontier, promising at the same tire their support and assistance. 


“General Boguslavsky, formerly first Russian Dragoman at Constantinople, was des- 
patched to Kulja in the early part of the year in order to meet a Chinese Plenipotentiary 
and to concert with him for the re-occupation of Kulja by the Chinese. On his arrival there 
the Chinese Plenipotentiary had neither sufficient powers to treat with General Boguslavsky, 
nor was he supported by an efficient force to re-establish the authority of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. He was only attended by some flag-bearers, stating that a force of some 1,500 men 
were on their march to join him. In the meantime the inhabitants of Kulja, who had 
enjoyed peace and order during the Russian occupation, besonght the Russians not to leave 
them to be exposed to fresh pillage or massacre. Finding that the Chinese Plenipotentiary 
had no powers to negotiate and was unable to resume the Government of Kulja if delivered 
up to the Chinese, General Boguslavsky was then instructed to proceed direct to Pekin in order 
to report to the Russian Minister there the state of affairs, and to concert with him as to 
further negotiations with the Chinese Government. 


“The Imperial Government profess their readiness and even great anxiety to restore 
Kulja to the Chinese, provided they can have the assurance that they will be able to 
maintain peace and order, But they are unwilling to continue the present state of things 
in which they are acting as policemen for China, and which imposes on them the maintenance 
of peace and order at a considerable cost and sacrifice without any counterbalancing 
advautage. 

“Tt appears that the Chinese Plenipotentiary proposed that their troops should march 
to Kulja by a circuitous road traversing the Russian frontier; but the Russian Plenipotentiary 
declined this offer, urging that it would be useless and dangerous tor them to bave an 
insurgent province in their rear, and he accordingly suggested that they should march their 
troops through the insurgent provinces direct on Kulja, thus re-establishing their authority 
on the whole line of march. This was no doubt very sound advice, but when it was given 
it was probably known to the Russian Plenipotentiary that the Chinese Government had 
neither the necessary tr ops to send, nor would it be in their power to march through a hostile 
population direct on Kulja. 

‘ Fyom the nature of the Russian reports, it would appear that the whole province, 
embracing a very large tract of country, is in permanent insurrection against the Central 
authority at Pekin; that constant fighting and massacres are taking place between the different 
races interspersed through that country, and that the Chinese Government are not in a 
position to subdue and re-occupy it. Their object apparently was to reach Kulja_ by a 
itous route with a trifling force, and counting on the support of the Russian military 


circu t ree ‘ on 
force, to make a fvint of re-establi-bing their authority. 


[ Secret, February 1878, Nos. 32 and 37. ] 


190. Boguslavsky sent to Pekin in 1872 to negotiate with 
China on the subject of Ili—On the 1st October 1872 the British 
Minister at Pekin reported that the Russian General M. Boguslavsky, 
who had been vainly endvavouring to negotiate some arrangement under which 
the Chinese would guarantee the maintenance of order in East Turkistan had 
been invited to Pekin and had arrived there. Fa eat Bats 

“ isa General of Artillery, reported a considerable Oriental scholar. 
He fa bee ee eons el or nine years at Constantinople crate ae pee 

; t. twithstanding his acquaintance with orientals, however, he seems 60 eve 
acl he aie Onis do not accept apy terms that may be offered them in any negotia- 


tion.” 





—— 
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Mr. Wade then showed that the annexation of Ili was inevitable, and had 
in fact been accomplished; adding— 


“T do not myself see what Russia can do but annex the territory. There is, I firmly 
believe, nothing of which to make a Native Government, and even were there no desire on the 
part of Russia to extend her Central Asian frontier, the necessity of extending it appears to 
me as inevitable as we have often found the same necessity in India and in South Africa.” 


191. Appointment of a new Zan-Zoun for Tli in September 
1872, a sign that the Chinese would not cede their claims.—As an 
illustration of Chinese tenacity, it was mentioned that the Gazette of the 
29th September 1872 had published a memorial from Yung Chuan, who was 
titular Military Governor of Ili, as well as of East Turkistan, representing that 
certain presents which had been forwarded to him and his principal subor- 
dinates in the Mahomedan cities had not reached their destination. 


‘The publication of the memorial at this moment,” wrote Mr. Wade, “I take to be a hint. 
to the Russians, General Boguslavsky and the rest, that China is not prepared formally to yield 
them any ground now recognised as Chinese territory. If, as is more than probable, Russia 
annexes Eastern Turkistan, China is utterly powerless to oppose the annexation, but she will 
take no step that her own people must accept as an assent to the cessation proposed. It will 


continue to be assumed that the Russians are mercly aiding the Chinese Government to 
maintain order in the province.” 


192. Failure of Boguslavsky’s negotiations with the Chinese. 
He predicts the annexation of Ili—The negotiations with the Chinese, 
whether for the purpose of prevailing upon them to maintain order in Zungaria, 
or for arranging a formal cession of the province, proved abortive. The 
double failure is described in the following extract from Mr. Wade’s despatch 
to the Viceroy dated 18th November 1872 :— 


“Since the occupation of Kulja, or Hinguan, the capital of Zangaria or East Turkistan, 
by their troops, the Russians have continued to press the Chinese Government so to re-assert 
its authority in the above territory as to keep in order the Kirghiz or other nomads which form 
its population, and the incursions of which into Russian territory furnished the occasion re- 
ferred to for action on the part of Russia. The Chinese Government moved a force, declared 
by the Russians to be ill-armed and inadequate, into the Uliassutai country, and instructed the 
General Yung Chuan, who is titulary Commander-in-Chief of all the Ili country north, as well 


as of the Mahomedan country south, of the Tien Shan or Tengiri Mountains, to meet the Rus- 
sians at Sergiofol as Commissioner. 


“The Commissioner was found to have no powers that would enable him even to refer a 
question to his Government; but, after some negotiations here, General Vlangaly, Minister 
of Russia at Pekin, did, as T understand him, obtain the accordance of such powers to the 
Commissioner as would have admitted of discussion on the spot. 


“Almost at the same moment General Vlangaly received intelligence from St. Petersburg 
of the mission of General Boguslavsky, not to the Chinese, but to himself, for the purpose 
of supplying him with information. General Boguslavsky was to remain here but ten days, 
and in effect did stay little more than that time. [He departed extremely dissatisfied, and if 


I am not misinformed, the Chinese have since repeated the arguments they used when he was 
here in support of their determination to make no cession of territory. 


_ “That which Russia requires is, I believe, something like the valley proper of the Ili 
River; but of this I am not perfectly certain.” 


__ General Boguslavsky had affirmed that the Chinese would never recover 
either Ili or Kashgaria, 


[ Secret, February 1873, Nos. 40, 41 and 43.) 


193. Boguslavsky’s return to St. Petersburg. Views of 


Russian Statesmen regarding the failure of his negotiation 
s and 
the future of Ilii—General Boguslaysky’s return to St. Petetshiare and the 
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view taken of the failure of his mission by the Russian Government are thus 
aoe in the British Ambassador’s letter No. 365, dated 24th December 


“ General Boguslavsky, who had been cent to treat with a Chinese negotiator at Kulja 

* 7 * * has returned to this capital. - 

“M. de Stremounkoff informs me that the negotiations with which he had been charged 
have led to no practical result. ‘The Chinese Government were full of promises, and spoke 
of the subjection of their revolted provinces as if it was easy of accomplishment and a mere 
question of time. In reply to my enquiry, His Excellency said that the idea of any 
cession of territory was never entertained by the Chinese Government, who appeared to be 
under the happy illusion that the revolted provinces in Zungaria, as well as in East 
Turkistan, were still subject to their rule. 

“Under these circumstances His Excellency said the Imperial Government had no other 
course to pursue but to hold the province of Ili which they now occupied, for, if they retired, 
the same anarchy and bloodshed would recommence which their occupation had put an end to. 


“M. de Stremounkoff did not deny the probability of its annexation to Russia, but be 
did not appear anxious lor it. He stated that if the Chinese Government should be ina 
position to reduce to subjection the district lying between China proper and the province of 
Ili, and should afterwards be enabled to re-occupy Kulja with sufficient force to ensure the 
maintenance of peace and order, the Russian Government would be perfectly ready to retire 
and restore to them that province. But I believe that there are no apparent hopes of the 
Chinese Government being enabled to do so, and therefore the Russian occupation will he 
continued until a favorable opportunity arises for its formal annexation to Russia, 

“The report given by General Boguslavsky of the internal state of China is very 
unsatisfactory. M. de Stremounkoff considers the Chinese Empire to be in a state of pro- 
gressive decay, and that it will eventually break up into separate states. He is of opinion that 
this change wil) be benefi-ial to Europe and to the Chinese themselves, as it will break down 
those barriers which have hitherto resisted all change and impeded all improvement.” 


[ Secret, Blarch 1873, No. 57.] 


194. Feebleness of the Chinese power in Zungaria in 
1872-73.—The display of Chinese weakness in this remote province of the 
Empire was indeed such as to dispel any expectation that the Manchoo rule 
would be restored. The new Zan-Zoun or Military Governor Yung Chuan 
established himself in the citadel of Clugutchak which had remained in ruins 
since the Tunganees sacked the town and destroyed the Russian factory in 1865. 
But the force at his disposal was altogether contemptible. There were 500 
half-armed Kalmuks and Shibos posted near Shiko. This place on the road 
between Kulja and Manass had been provisionally occupied by a garrison 
of Russian soldiers, who were withdrawn at the solicitation of the Zan-Zoun. 
At Ouliassatai the Chinese held 500 men. In Kobdo there were about 600 
soldiers of various nationalities. With these miserable forces the Manchoo 
authorities failed to secure the tranquillity of the trade routes. In the autumn 
of 1872 a party of Kulja merchants fell into the hands of brigands between 
Shiko and Manass and were put to death with horrible barbarities. In Novem- 
ber 1872 the Tunganees assailed the garrison of Kobdo, who were barely able 
to defend the citadel, while the suburbs were given up to plunder. In revenge 
for this disaster the Amban of Guchen decreed the massacre of 230 Tun- 
ganees who were settled in that place and engaged in peaceful trade. The 
natural result appeared in hostile demonstrations by the Mahomedans of 
other towns, especially of Ourumtsi where an oath was sworn to avenge the 
death of the men of Guchen, and to exact from the Chinese “an eye for an 
eve anda tooth for a tooth.” No wonder then that Mr. Wade, writing from 
Pekin on 4th June 1873, pointed to this weakness of the Imperial authorities 
as very important, because, as he said, ‘it pledges Russia to more energetic 
action, not only in Ili which she now holds, but also possibly in the territory 
south of Ii.” 


[See Journal de St, Pétersbourg of 2nd—14th August 1872, and Secret, January 1874, No. 191.] 
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195. Dis-organisation of Tarbagatai under Chinese rule.— 
Since the events last mentioned there has been little or no change for the 
better. On 2nd April 1874 Mr. Wade wrote that o Chinese official recently 
returned from Tarbagatai or Chuguchak (belonging properly to the Govern. 
ment of which the Military Chief should reside at Ili or Kulja) reported the 
Tarbagatai country as free from war, but internally in an unsatisfactory state. 
Kulja being in the hands of the Russians, who proposed to occupy Ili until 
the Chinese could guarantee its permanent tranquillity, the Military Governor, 
Yung Chuan, remained at Tarbagatai, which is eighteen days’ journey from Ili. 
Tarbagatai was also the head-quarters of a Commissioner, but the incumbent 
of the office, ty name Fuho, had been stripped of his rank for embezzlement 
and denounced by Yung Chuan for having some time previously crossed into 
Russian territory to avoid a conflict with Mahomedan rebels. Russian traders 
had establ’shed themselves at Tarbagatai. Mongolia was still disturbed, and 
the means of locomotion were so much out of gear, that it took Mr. Wade’s 
informant five months to travel from arbagatai to Pekin. 


(Political A., May 174, No. 122.) 


196. Report that the Chinese had offered to buy back Ili.— 
On 380th November 1574 Mr. Shaw, the British representative in the domi- 
nions of the Atalik Ghazee, communicated a report which had been spread 
by a merchant from Vernée that the Chinese had demanded Kulja back from 
the Russians, who refused to give the country up except on payment of 18,000 
kurs (about £300,000) which the Chinese were ready to pay. But there appears 
to be no reason for believing that this rumour rests on solid foundation. 


(Secret, February 1875, No, 13.) 


197. Mr. Wade's advice to the Chinese to make a formal 
cession of Ili: Chinese objections.—Of late indeed the British Minister 
in Pekin, taking advantage of the influence which he had gained by his inter- 
position between China and Japan, has very earnestly pressed on the Impe- 
rial Ministers the propriety of ceding their claims to these remote provinces. 
The advice given was more especially directed towards the claims on Kashgaria, 
which will be noticed in a subsequent chapter: but Mr. Wade also counselled 
the Chinese authorities that the territory in Russian occupation and but a 
century ago acquired by China should be surrendered to Russia, and Mr. 
Mayers was instructed to broach the subject to General Li in the following 
terms :— 

“There is a Russian occupation in the far west of the Empire, friendly in form, but based 
and protracted on conditions that reflect on the dignity of China. Does the Governor-General 
appreciate the necessity of closing, if possible, that question, I say, even if China sacrifice the 
territory she annexed in the reign Kienlung but a century ago?” 

Mr. Mayers, however, was encountered by the familiar objection that, 
though Mr. Wade was right, no one would be so bold as to recommend in 
writing to the Emperor any abandonment of territory. “He would ask what 
one meant by suggesting that the conquest of his ancestors should be relin- 
quished at the very moment when the Empire has just been pacificated within 
its provincial limits,” And, though Mr. Mayers referred to a projected Railway 
from Ili to Nami as showing how unlikely it was that Kulja would be re- 
covered by the Chinese, nothing in the way of assent was gained. Mr. Wade 
was forced to admit that his representations only drew from the Ministers an 
affirmation that, allowing his views to be practically just, no one would venture 
to submit propositions of the kind to the throne. ° it may be added that the 
Secretary of State for India considered Mr. Wade’s advice to be ina general 
sense suited to the state of affairs in these regions of Central Asia. 


[Vide Enclosures of Secretary of State's Secret Despatch No, $8, dated 5th March 1875. ] 
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198. Recent disorders in the neighbourhood of the out- 
post Shiko.—The most recent intelligence derived from Russian sources 
discloses the same state of anarchy and rapine on the borders of the tracts 
which still acknowledge the sway of China. According to the ZLrchange 
Gazette of the 28th January—9th February 1875, the caravan trade on the 
Western Chinese frontier had received a check from the authorities at Shiko, 
who drove away a Russian commercial agent from the place and prohibited 
the natives from buying his goods. The neighbourhood of Shiko had relapsed 
from a condition of unwonted peace and security into disorganisation, and had 
again become the scene of conflicts between the Tunganees and Chinese. 
Marauding bands from Ourumtsi, joined, it is said, by sepoys of the Atalik Ghazee, 
attacked various Chinese settlements and villages in the vicinity, and had the 
hardihood to plunder a Russian caravan. One of the bands was intercepted 
by a detachment of the Shiko garrison; and in the conflict which ensued forty 
Tunganees were slain and some were taken prisoners. Of the latter, nine were 
executed and two remained in prison at Shiko. It is the usual tale of acts of 
rapine on the one side and savage retaliation on the other. 


[ Enclosure of Secret Despatch No. 43, dated 12th March 1875, } 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
EASTERN TURKESTAN OR ALTISHUHUR. 


199. Preliminary remarks.—This Chapter will be divided into three 
sections :-— 


I.—Relations of the British Government with the Ameer of Kashgar, 
1I.—Recent policy of Russia in respect to East Turkestan. 
III.— Attitude of the Chinese towards the Ameer of Kashgar. 


As regards the geography, internal history, and commercial statistics of the 
country, reference may be made to the report of Sir 'I'. D. Forsyth’s Mission, 
which is about to be published. 


SECTION I. 
RELATIONS OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT WITH THE AMEER OF KASHGAR. 


200. Brief summary of negotiations with Kashgar in 
18'70-'71.—From pages 255 et seq. of Mr. Wynne’s Central Asian Précis it will 
be seen that in 1870 Mr. Forsyth was deputed to Yarkund as the bearer of a 
friendly letter from the Viceroy to the Atalik Ghazee. Owing to the absence 
of the latter on the distant frontiers of his dominions, the British Envoy was 
compelled to return to India without obtaining an interview. In 1871 the 
Ameer again opened friendly negotiations by sending Ahrar Khan Torah with 
letters to the Queen and the Viceroy. It was gathered from conversations with 
Ahrar Khan that the Atalik Ghazee regretted having been prevented by cir- 
cumstances from receiving Mr. Forsyth, and that a return Envoy would be 
honorably treated. The Government of the Punjab were accordingly instructed 
to give a verbal hint to the Envoy that, if the Atalik Ghazee expressed a desire 
to receive an English Officer of rank and gave proper guarantees for his safety 
and honorable reception, such an Officer would be deputed, but that other- 
wise a Native of rank and experience would be sent. 


901. Arrival of a Yarkund Envoy at Ladakh in December 
1872, and his proposed visit to Jummoo in January 1873. 
Separate negotiations with Cashmere not permitted.—On the 26th 
December 1872 the Government of the Punjab communicated a telegram 
which had been received from Dr. Aitchison, British Joint Commissioner in 
Ladakh, stating that Syud Yakoob Khan Torah, Envoy from Yarkund to the 
British Government, had arrived at Ladakh on the 8rd of that month. Dr. 
Aitchison feared that the Envoy would have difficulty in crossing the passes 
as snow had fallen. Instructions were thereupon issued by telegram of the 
28th December 1872 that, if the Yarkund Vakeel succeeded in crossine the passes 
arrangements should be made for his proper reception and treatment while in 
British territory, for which purpose an Officer was to be deputed. The Govern- 
ment of the Punjab were also requested to ascertain and report the object 
of the Envoy’s visit. Syud Yakoob Khan crossed the passes in safety and 
reached Srinuggur on the 24th December 1872. It was found that be brought 
letters for the Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and Maharaja of 
Cashmere. On the 4th January 1873 the Government of the Punjab Hie. 
graphed that the Envoy had left Srinuggur for Jummoo. He intended to 
remain at Jummoo for a few days, and then to proceed vid Sealkote to the 
British Camp of Ixercise. The Government of India directed by letter No. 29P 
dated 7th January 1673, that no separate negotiations should be entered into 
between the Maharaja of Cashmere and the Envoy, and that the Maharaja should 
ie a a cae Government all communications which might take 


[ Political 4., January 1873, Nos. 101-1 10. ] 
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202. Alleged discourteous treatment of the Envoy in 
Cashmere. Proposed visit to Jummoo abandoned.—The proposed 
visit of the Envoy to Jummoo was not paid. <As before stated, the Envoy 
arrived at Srinuggur on the 24th December 1872, accompanied by Sheikh 
Kurreem Buksh, Moonshee, attached to the British Joint Commissioner at 
Ladakh. He exchanged presents with Wuzcer Punnoo, the Guvernor of 
Cashmere, and met the Wuzeer at Shergashi, where a durbar had been arranged 
for his reception. At this durbar not a single individual of whatever rank 
rose to receive him, nor were arms presented by the troops, and Wuzeer 
Punnoo himself only rose when the Envoy approached, and shaking hands 
with him both sat down. Full of resentment at the discourteous bearing of 
the Cashmere authorities, Syud Yakoob Khan changed* his plans, gave up the 
Journey to Jummoo, and determined upon proceeding to visit the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, vid Mozufferabad and Abbottabad. 


[ Political A, January 1873, Nos, 369-373. ] 


203. A native letter explaining the policy of the Cashmere 
authorities towards the Yarkund Envoy.—The news-writer at 
Jummoo, in a letter dated 6th January 1873,—a letter by the way which was 
believed to have been inspired by the Jummoo Durbar—reported that a com- 
munication had been received from the Yarkund Envoy at Naura, one march 
beyond Srinuggur, addressed to Dewan Kirpa Ram. In this communication 
it was stated that the Syud had been deputed by the Atalik Ghazee to wait on 
the Maharaja, after seeing whom he would proceed to visit the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. Kirpa Ram advised the Maharaja not to see the 
Envoy before the latter had visited the Lieutenant-Governor, but to request 
that the letter from the Atalik Ghazee should be made over to His Highness’ 
Motamid, Dewan Gohur Sahai, who was in attendance on His Honor. This 
advice was given by Kirpa Ram on the ostensible ground that Yakoob Kushbegi 
was reported to have entered into an alliance with the Russians. The Durbar 
also professed to have received secret intelligence that a revolution was expect- 
ed to occur shortly, either among the subjects or the troops of the Ruler of 
East Turkestan. 

(Secret, March 1878, Nos. 220 and 221.] 


204. Contents of the letters exchanged between the Atalik 
Ghazee and the Maharaja of Cashmere.—tThe letters exchanged be- 
tween the Atalik Ghazee, and the Maharaja of Cashmere on this occasion were 
confined to expressions of friendship. The following isa translation of the 
Atalik’s letter, dated October 1872 :— 

“Thanks to God that my subjects are happy and comfortable. 

« Ere this, certain presents were received from the Khalifa of Room by the hands of my 
nephew, Syud Yakoob Khan Torah. It was necessary to depute at once a principal officer to 
convey my thanks for the imperial favor; but at that time I was engaged in war; and on this 
account the deputation of such officer was postponed up to the present tie, Now that Iam 
perfectly rid of the anxiety on that account, and all disturbances have been extinguished, I have 
despatched the bearer of this friendly letter to convey the thanks of this Government, which 
was necessary to be done. 

« And whereas old friendship exists between me and yourself, I ordered the Envoy in the 
course of his journey to convey to you my friendly message. Whatever the Envoy may re- 
present in thie respect should be credited as reliable. 

« Owine to certain untoward incidents, the return of Abdoolla Khant has been nade 
He will soon receive permission to return honorably ; and he will! reach you after the bearer 0 
this friendly letter.” 

is i ion giv : the Syud’ tory infra page 152. 
* This is the explanation given by Kurreem Buksh : but es ena ee a i : Oa ease 


Abdoolla Kha an Envoy despatched from Cashmere ti : ald : 
‘ero. He wears to ‘Syud Yakoob Khai from Leh, desiring him to postpone his departure from Cushmere till his ow 
arrival, when they could both present themselves to the Maharaja together. 
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The Maharaja replied— 

“J have received Your Highness’ letter, intimating the deputation of Syud Yakoob Khan 
Torah. Having learned of Your Highness’ good health and successes, I have paid thanks to 
God Almighty. May he preserve you for ever in good health and prosperity on the throne of 
good fortune.” 

[ Secret, March 1873, No. 138. ] 
[ , January 1874, ,, 169.] 


205. Deputation of Mr. Forsyth to take charge of the 
Envoy.—On the 21st January 1873 instructions were issued to Mr. Forsyth 
to proceed at once to meet the Envoy at the Lieutenant-Governor’s Camp at 
Hussun Abdul, to take general charge of him and of the arrangements for his 
reception and proper treatment, and to act as the medium of communication 
between the Envoy and the British Government. Mr. Forsyth was to receive 
instructions from the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab so long as the Envoy 
should remain in that province, and to report to the Government of India through 
the Punjab Government. But from the date of the Envoy’s departure from the 
Punjab, reports were to be addressed direct to the Government of India. It 
was at the same time arranged that during his deputation on this special duty 
Mr. Forsyth should receive the pay of a Commissioner of Oudh, viz., Rupees 
2,500 per mensem plus 20 per cent. thereon, or in all Rupees 3,000, together 
with bond fide travelling expenses. 


[Progs., Poltl, A., January 1873, Nos. 368 and 364.] 


206. Arrival of the Yarkund Envoy at the Lieutenant- 
Governor's camp. The object of his missien explained.—Syud 
Yakoob Khan reached the Camp of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
in the beginning of February 1873. On the 3rd of that month he was received 
with due ceremony in Durbar, after which he explained to the Lieutenant- 
Governor the object of his mission, and the substance of what he said was as 
follows :— 


Commercial Treaty between Yarkund and Russia.—Since the deputa- 
tion of Mr. T. D. Forsyth, C.B, Yarkund to in 1870, the position of affairs 
as regards the Russian and Yarkund States had undergone some change. 
In the preceding spring an embassy consisting of ten members, of whom 
two were military officers, two merchants, and six soldiers, forming the 
escort, visited Kashgar. They brought with them a letter from the Russian 
Governor to the effect that Russia desired that all its neighbours on its 
southern and eastern borders should be on good terms with them, and required 
them to declare whether they would be friends or enemies. If the former, 


well; but if not, the Russian Government would treat them as enemies. 
Friendly conduct was to consist in— 


Firstly—That in the same manner as Yarkund merchants had full 
permission to enter and trade within Russian Territory, Russian merchants 
should have free permission to enter and trade in Yarkund Territory ; that this 


permission should extend to the whole of Yarkund, and not only so far as 
Kashgar. 


Secondly. —That the maximum duty leviable upon Russian merchandise 
entering Yarkund should be 25 per cent. 


Thirdly.—That for every kafila a certain person should be appointed on 
behalf of the merchants, to collect the duty ratably from them, and to be 
responsible for its payment to the Yarkund authorities. 


Fourthly.—That similar arrangements regarding serais and camping 
grounds for the convenience of travellers should be undertaken in Yarkund as in 
Russia, and that, should merchants desire to build serais for their own accom- 


ae and as a warehouse for their merchandise, they should be permitted 
0 do so. 
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The Envoy, however, stated that only one kafila during the year was ex- 
pected to arrive, but that the agreement made no condition that more should 
not be sent. No caravan had hitherto come by way of Kulja. 


The Russian letter went on to say that, should the Atalik Ghazee not 
accede to these terms, he would be considered as an enemy, and his country and 
power be destroyed. 


The Atalik Ghazee, in replying, said that he was desirous of remaining on 
good terms with their Government. He was aware that a refusal to accede to 
the terms would be tantamount toa declaration of enmity with the Russian 
Government, while, should he agree, he still apprehended that the time would 
not be far distant when Russian interference would become greater and greater, 
and eventually result in an open rupture. He accordingly answered generally 
that the relations which the Russians desired to enter into with Yarkund were 
precisely those which had for a long time past existed with the English Govern- 
ment, and that he had no objection to agree to them. The terms were then 
agreed to ; duplicate treaties were signed, one copy being taken by the Embassy 
and the other retained by the Atalik Ghazee. Two Yarkund officials were 
sent to accompany the Embassy on their return, who were similarly accom. 
panied by two Russian agents, who were hospitably received and entertained for 
fifteen days, although seven days was the limit fixed for their stay, and were 
then suffered to depart in peace. No caravan had under the terms of the 
Commercial Treaty yet reached Kashgar, nor could one arrive till spring some 
four months later. 


The Atalik Ghazee’s power and feelings in regard to Russia.—The Envoy 
further stated that, with this exception, the country was in the same condition 
as when Mr. Forsyth had visited it. The Atalik Ghazee was strong; his 
country was in a state of good order, and he had no fear of internal dissensions, 
All he desired was security against Russia, and that the Russians might plainly 
perceive that they had nothing to expect [xa umed] from Yarkund; and seeing 
this might cease all interference. The Yarkund inclination was entirely towards 
the British Government. 


The Envoy added that he had himself travelled much, and had resided for 
some time in Constantinople and elsewhere, where he had heard much of the 
character of the Russians. His counsel bad thus been sought by his master, 
whom he had advised never to trust the Russians. They were people who 
behaved well for four days and who deceived you on the fifth. His advice was 
that the Atalik Ghazee should lean on the British Government and have 
nothing whatever to do with that of Russia. 


The Envoy also stated that two years before he returned from Constanti- 
nople in 1869, the Atalik Ghazee had detained certain Russian merchants and 
forbidden them to trade. Their goods were sold for them in such 4 mauner as 
to give them no profit, and they were then directed to leave the country. 
No further intercourse took place with Russia till 1871, when one Russian 
trader of the Nogai tribe visited Kashgar. There was no prohibition against 
trade with Bokhara coming by way of Kokand, which was under the rule of 


Kboda Yar Khan. “a : a - 

jects of the deputation of the Envoy.—In answer to the special enquiry 
of he eae Gcrerat ks the particular object for which the Atalik 
Ghazee had deputed him to India, the Envoy said that the first object was 
that he might fully explain that the Commercial Treaty with the Russians was 
not inany way induced by desire to weaken the friendship which existed 
between England and Yarkund, and that Yarkund policy had in this 
particular undergone no change whatever; secondly, that the Atalik | ae 
desired the Russians might fully understand by observing the ee By 
between Yarkund and England that they had no chance of being able : 
interfere successfully there or of obtaining any hold on Yarkund. ne ee y 
years it was notorious that the British Government had been on frien . ne 
with Yarkund, and that State considered itself connected with England by 
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interest; that their feelings were towards England, and in no degree towards 
Russia. No boundary dispute existed at that moment between Russia and 
Yarkund. 

Envoy’s account of the general position of affairs in Yarkund.—The Atalik 
Ghazee about a month before the Russian Embassy arrived at Kashgar had 
returned there from his expedition to the north, there being now complete 
peace on the Urumchi border, where for so long the Atalik had been engaged 
in hostilities with the Tunganees, who were fighting on behalf of the Chinese 
Government. These tribes had been reduced to complete subjection and the 
principal towns captured. The eldest son of the Atalik, by name Kuli Beg, 
was now on his return journey to Kashgar, having taken the towns of Manass, 
Lashan, and others. ‘Towards the north-east, in the direction of Kulja, the 
Russians had not made any perceptible advances. The line of country from 
Turfan to Sairam and Kucha was still in the hands of the Atalik Ghazee, and the 
Russian border was from Aksu distant about eight days’ march. The road was 
described as mountainous and often impassable on account of snow. The Atalik 
Ghazee proposed moving to Aksu early in the spring. Tis army was cantoned 
in different parts of the country, but the greater part of it was stationed at 
Aksu and Kashgar. The Envoy represented that the reason of the Atalik 
Ghazee’s anxiety was that he felt it was impossible to trust the Russians, and 
that this was the general impression in Central Asia that the Russians were 
not to be trusted. The good results of friendship with the British Govern- 
ment were, on the other hand, well known in the case of Afghanistan, which 
had entered into such intimate relations with the British Government as to 
be almost considered as part of the British Empire, thus being secure from all 
attacks. 


Friendly communications were kept up with Bokhara, Kokhand and Buduk- 
shan, but rarely Sir-i-kool ; the Envoy himself had never visited it. He was, 
however, certain that the district belonged to the Atalik Ghazee, who had a 
Governor there. ‘Ihe brother of the Atalik Ghazee was himself Governor 
during the past year; but the villagers complained of his exactions and he 
Was consequently removed. 


The route to Hindoostan from Yarkund vid Chitral and Swat passed 
through Sir-i-kool. 
Treatinent of the Envoy while passing through Cashmere. With reference 
to his change of route and proceeding to India by way of Abbottabad, 
instead of Jummoo as he had at first intimated, the Envoy said that 
it was his intention in the first place to go to Jummoo. This had, indeed, been 
the instruction which he had received in Yarkund from the Atalik, but he was 
so convinced of the advantage of abstaining from communication with a 
subordinate power and dealing direct with the British Government, that after 
full consideration he determined in Srinuggur to proceed first to wait on the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. He had been received in Srinuggur by the 
Cashmere authorities with all politeness, and had nothing to complain of. 
Abdoolla Khan, an Agent of the Cashmere Government, had written to him 
to wait for him at Srinuggur and accompany him to Jummoo. This Abdoolla 
Khan was some three years ago sent by the Maharaja of Cashmere as an 
Envoy to Yarkund. He accompanied Mr. Forsyth’s party from Cashmere. 
He brought a letter to the Atalik Ghazee, the purport of which the Envoy was 
unable to give, as he had not seen more than the cover of the letter, which was 
sent on to the Atalik Ghazee, who was at that time absent from his capital. 
What was stated in reply to this communication of the Maharaja, the Envoy 
did not know. He believed that a letter was given by the Atalik Ghazee to 
Abdoolla Khan ; but this man left Yarkund after his departure, and his letter, 
to which reference was above made, reached the Envoy at Srinuggur while 
Abdoolla Khan was at the Zoggila Pass. The Envoy did not, however pay 
any attention to the advice of Abdoolla Khan, and set out for Abbottabad 
without waiting for his arrival. Abdoolla Khan was in Yarkund at the time 
of Mr. Forsyth’s visit. Both then and since, he-had advised the Envoy to 
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make no alliance with the British Government, but rather to make friends 
with Cashmere, who, if necessary, would furnish him with any troops that he 
required. 

In conclusion, the Envoy observed that the fact that the British Govern- 
ment had made over Cashmere to the Maharaja was a source of inconvenience 
in dealing with Central Asia, since the Kulu road to Yarkund was constantly 
impeded. He was disposed to enlarge upon this subject, but was not encour- 
aged by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. 


Main objects of Syud Yakoob Khan’s deputation—As observed by the 
Government of the Punjab the principal objects which the Atalik Ghazee had in 
view in deputing an Envoy to India were, (1sf,) to convince the British 
Government that the Commercial ‘Treaty lately concluded with Russia in no 
way lessened the desire of the Atalik for friendship with England, and (2nd,) 
by displaying the cordiality subsisting between himself and the British Govern- 
ment to induce the Russians to abstain from interference in his dominions. 


[Seeret, March 1873, Nos, 222 and 224.) 


207. Letters from the Atalik Ghazee to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and the Viceroy delivered by the Yar- 
kund Envoy.—tThe following is a translation of the letters of which Syud 


Yakoob Khan was the bearer :— 
To tHe Lreutenant-Governor [vaTep END oF Octoper 1874], 


Praise is due to God that my subjects are in every respect happy aad prosperous and 
repose in the cradle of security and the bed of comfort, and in the enjoyment of perfect peace 


of mind. 

“Ere this I was honored by the receipt of certain presents from His Majesty the Khalifa 
of Room by the hands of Syud Yakoob Khan Torah. It was appropriate that I should have 
deputed one of my principal officers at once to convey my thankfuluess for the imperial favor, 
but as I was then engaged in warfare, the deputation of the Agent was postponed up to the 
present time. Now that I have been released from all anxiety on that score, and disturbances 
have been extinguished, I have deputed the bearer of this friendly letter for the sake of dis- 
charging the obligation of paying thanks which this Government was under; and whereas 
there exists old friendship between myself and the British Government, I have directed the 
Envoy to strengthen in an appropriate way the relations of friendship and union, Whatever 
the Envoy may represent in this respect should be credited. 

My Envoy, Syud Ihrar Khwaja Torah, has returned after being treated with great honor 
by the British Government, and has described the friendship of that Government, for which I 


am much obliged and happy.” 
To tHE Viceroy [patep 5TH Ootoser 1872]. 


Be it known that, by the favor of the Most High and the power of this Government, the 
people otha are erosiaig on the couch of ease and tranquillity, aod are in the enjoy- 


ment of unbroken peace. 
i ts from the high and noble Kaliph of the exalted Ottoman 

phn ss aie : Government have recently been sent to me by the 

® The word used is Jeen, which is not Persian. banda. of iy Envoy,* Brad Yakoob Khare A 


red with their receipt. On the arrival of these presents it was incum- 

ae ate at once one of a confidential and trusted officers to return thanks for 
the favors thus shown to me. But, as I was at that period engaged in an arduous campaign 
arainst certain rebellious and evil-disposed persons, performance of this duty bas been poste 
. til the present auspicious time. Now that the flame of sedition and rebellion has 
one une d the enemies of this Government having been exterminated, 


d by the sword, an t 
ben beige supreme, I have deputed the Syud Yakoob Khan Torah, in order to 
Pamanicate my sentiments of gratitude for the regal favors manifested towards me. 

« Since I entertain a strong and sincere attachment for the British Government, I have 


i ; snowledgments for the kindness and 
i : he abovementioned Envoy to convey my acknowledg 
ee aioe to confirm the usages of union and friendship, and to place on a firm basis 


the foundation of union and accord between both parties, after which he will proceed on bia 


journey. 
«The presents despatched 
bearer of the letter of friendship, 


hed by the Britich Government have been duly delivered by the 
according to the list of Mr. Shaw. 
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“ Whatever the bearer of this letter may propose as regards the strengthening of the edi. 
fices of union and friendship, consider as coming from myself without the intervention of a third 
party. The sentiments which he will express are those with which Mr. Forsyth inspired the 
said Envoy.” 


(Proceedings, Secret, March 1873, Nos. 225 and 228.] 


208. Yarkund Envoy’s arrival at Calcutta. Interview with 
the Foreign Secretary on 27th February 1873.—Syud Yakoob 
Khan Torah, arrived in Calcutta on the night of the 23rd February 1573, and 
on the 27th of the same month an interview took place between him and the 
Foreign Secretary. The substance of the conversation was as follows :— 


Objects of the Mission from the Atalik Ghazee lo the Government of India. 
—The Foreign Secretary began by informing the Envoy that the Viceroy 
would appoint an early date for his reception at a private interview, but that 
previous to the formal reception His Excellency had desired the Secretary to 
ascertain what were the precise objects of the Envoy’s deputation, and what 
were the proposals he was empowered to make. 


The Envoy replied that, in the course of several conversations with Mr. 
Forsyth during that gentleman’s visit to Yarkund, the question of maintaining 
friendly relations with England had often been discussed, and he (the Envoy) 
had been much impressed by Mr. Forsyth’s views on the subject. During the 
course of his travels he had acquired a more exact knowledge of the position 
and power of the British Government than he had before possessed, and Mr. 
Forsyth’s conversation had confirmed these impressions and convinced him 
that it was essential for the safety and well-being of Yarkund to maintain 
friendly and intimate relations with the British Government. When the Envoy 
arrived with Mr. Forsyth’s party at Yarkund, the Atalik Ghazee was engaged 
on a campaign, and it was not until some time subsequently that he had an 
opportunity of seeing him and urging these views upon him. He had repre- 
sented to the Atalik that under the beneficent rule of the British Government 
were to be found various Princes and Chiefs, all enjoying the utmost peace and 
security, and all feeling themselves perfectly safe from aggression either from 
without or from the paramount power. 


These arguments had convinced the Atalik Ghazee, who had now deputed 
him to strengthen the bonds of amity and friendship that existed between the 
two Governments, As the Atalik was obliged to senda return Mission to 
Turkey to acknowledge favors conferred by the Sultan, it had been decided to 


make the necessary communications to the British Government under cover of 
the ostensible object of the Mission. 


Powers given to the Envoy by the Atalik Ghazee.—Being asked to state 
whether he had been empowered by the Atalik to make any definite proposals 
with regard to the manner in which the friendship existing between the two 


Governments could be made patent to the world, the Envoy replied that he had 
been empowered— 


(1.) To offer the fullest facilities for the promotion of commercial inter- 
course with Yarkund. 


(2.) To offer that a representative on the part of Yarkund should always 
be maintained at the head-quarters of the British Government. 


(3.) To request that on the return of the Envoy to Yarkund he might be 
accompanied by a British Mission, who would be received with every distinction 
and hospitality by the Atalik. 


(4.) To request that a British representati 
sanctioned at Yarkund. P ive should be permanently 


In reply to an enquiry as to whether he had been empowered to conclude 
any written eng 


gagement, the Envoy said that no definite instructions to that 
effect had been given him. The Atalik had simply conferred anon tin full 
power to cultivate friendly relations with the British Government, and what- 


a 
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ever he might do with that object would be agreed to by his sovereign. It was 
left entirely to the British Government to determine whether this should be 
done by means of an engagement or by a simple interchange of views. The 
Envoy distinctly affirmed, in reply to an enquiry, that any engagement entered 
into by him would be ratified and confirmed by the Atalik, and he referred to 
the concluding portion of the letter to His Excellency the Viceroy, of which 
he was the bearer, in proof of this statement. In the passage referred to, the 
Atalik requested that any communications made by the Envoy should be con- 
sidered as coming from himself. 


Position of a British or Native Officer in Yarkund. Safety of traders.— 
When asked whether the Atalik would guarantee the safety of any Envoy sent 
to Yarkund, Syud Yakoob replied in the affirmative. He was reminded that, 
though the Atalik and the officials of Government might be willing to do all 
in their power to ensure the safety of the British representative, it was never- 
theless possible that evil-disposed persons might be Jed into acts of violence 
which might create serious complications. The Envoy rejoined that the whole 
country of Yarkund was completely under the control of the Atalik, without 
whose orders none of his subjects could even dare to move from one place to 
another. Such being the case, it was impossible, with the precautions that 
would be taken, that any harm could possibly reach a British representative. 


The Secretary next remarked that he was not in a position to say what 
view His Excellency the Viceroy might take of the suggestions made by the 
Envoy, but he enquired whether, in the event of it being decided to maintain 
a British representative at Yarkund, a native of Hindoostan would be accept- 
able, or whether a British officer would be preferred. The Envoy replied that 
the latter would be preferred, but if it were decided to send a Native of 
Hindoostan, no objection would be made, provided that the person selected were 
one in whom both parties could repose implicit confidence. Natives of India, 
he observed, were to be trusted only when under proper supervision; when re- 
moved from such supervision they were apt to misrepresent matters, and to act 
in a manner prejudicial to their employer’s interests. 

The Secretary next brought to notice that increased facilities given to 
trade would probably result in a considerable influx of traders to Yarkund, 
among whom there might occasionally be some Europeans; and he enquired 
whether the safety of these traders could be ensured. The Envoy replied that 
as regards natives of India no apprehensions whatever need be entertained ; 
there were already numbers of natives of India in Yarkund, both traders and 
residents, and their presence excited noremark. It would doubtless be the case, 
he observed, that the advent of Europeans would arouse considerable curiosity 
throughout the country, but no danger need be apprehended. At first it 
would be advisable to restrict Europeans to certain routes, and to appoint 
Officers to meet them at the frontier, and it would be the duty of such Officers 


to secure them from all molestation. 

The Envoy was next asked whether, in the event of it being decided to 
conclude a commercial treaty, he would propose that it should be negotiated 
before or after his visit 1o Constantinople, or whether such a treaty could best 
be concluded at Yarkund after the arrival there of the suggested British 
Mission. The Envoy replied that the treaty might be concluded in India 
under the full powers with which he was vested by his sovereign. He was 
prepared, if the British Government considered it necessary, to conclude a 
commercial engagement at once, but considered that it might be more expedient 
to defer the matter until his return from Constantinople. His object in going 
there, he said, was to explain precisely to the Sultan the state of affairs in 
Yarkund, and obtain the formal sanction of that potentate to the establishment 
of an open and acknowledged friendship with the British Government. Having 
secured this sanction, he would be in a better position to conclude a commercial 


treaty. 
Objects of mission to Constantinople.—Being 
the precise objects of his mission to Constantinople, 


further interrogated as to 
the Envoy said that 
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besides being the bearer of a friendly letter and messages on the part of his 
sovereign, he had no other object in view. On being asked what course he 
would pursue if the Sultan refused to accord the required sanction to the inti. 
mate relations suggested between Yarkund and the British Government, he 
replied that he would formally appeal to the Sultan to assume the protectorate 
of his country. Knowing the helpless condition of Turkey, be felt sure that 
this request would be refused, upon which he would represent the absolute 
necessity of securing the friendship of the British Government, and then take 
without further reference to Turkey such action as the interests of Yarkund 
might require. 

Yarkund relations with Russia —The Envoy said that the request for 
a commercial treaty came from Russia. On the proposal being made, the 
Atalik Ghazee, after consultation with the Envoy, replied to the effect that four 
years previously communications had been opened for the British Government, 
having for their object the extension of trade and the promotion of free inter- 
course between the subjects of both countries. This being the case, the Atalik 
proceeded to say that no objections were entertained by him to extend similar 
facilities to Russian subjects. The result of these communications was the 
conclusion of a treaty, which was purely commercial and contained no reference 
to political arrangements. The treaty was arranged with a Russian Mission 
that visited Yarkund for the purpose, and on the return of this Mission to 
Russia they were accompanied to Tashkend by a deputation on the part 
of the Atalik Ghazee. A Russian Officer returned to Yarkund with this 
deputation, under strict orders from his Government not to remain there 
longer than eight days. His stay extended to fifteen days, during which time 
he was honorably treated and sent back to his country. No Agents had as yet 
been appointed to reside at Yarkund, nor had any Russian caravans entered 
the country subsequent to the conclusion of the treaty. 


No proposals, said the Envoy, had been made by the Russians with regard 
to any cession of territory, or the location of military posts within Yarkund 
territory. Jt was, however, generally understood that Russia coveted posses- 
sion of Sir-i-kool. The interpreter employed by the Russian Mission at 
Yarkund, during their negotiations regarding the commercial treaty, had 
personally informed the Envoy that the Russians were continually alluding to 
Sir-i-kool. 

A map being produced, the Envoy pointed out the boundaries of Yarkund, 
which he said terminated towards the north-east at Ourumtsi, which had been 
recently conquered by the Atalik. The northern boundary is the chain of 
lofty mountains south of the Naryn, which river, he said, formed at present the 
Russian boundary. The nomad Kirghiz subjects of the Atalik were, however, 
frequently in the habit of crossing the Naryn and occupying the pastures north 
of that river, The Russians occupied the country south and east of the Issik- 
Kool. The passes leading through the northern mountain range were occupied 
by the Atalik’s outposts; one of these passes, which follows a considerable 
stream intersecting the range, was passable for cattle, but not for carts. 


Str-i-kool, its position and advantages.—The district of Sir-i-kool, the Envoy 
said, wasa portion of the Atalik’s dominions. It was governed by an officer 
appointed by the Atalik, and a considerable revenue was derived from the 
districts. Its importance consisted in the fact of its being so placed as to 
command several important trade routes. From thence radiated the several 
routes leading to Budukshan, to Yarkund, to India vid Chitral, also the routes 
to India vid Gilghit in one direction and Ladakh in another. 


rhe Envoy had never visited Sir-i-kool, but had always heard that the 
Chitral route was easy and practicable for wheeled vehicles; there was only 


one difficult pass to cross: of the other routes also he had no personal 
knowledge. 


Trade routes and matters relating to trade-—On being asked his opinion 
as to the relative superiority of the Chang-Chemmo and Karakorum routes, 
the Envoy said that each possessed peculiar advantages, the former in point 
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of ease and the latter in point of distance. There were only two formidable 
passes on the Chang-Chenmo line, but its greater length ‘told unfavorably 
against it, as the expense of transporting merchandize was of course increased 
by the additional cost of transport. At present difficulties were found as 
regards forage, &c., but when grazing and camping grounds had been properly 
marked out, and supplies laid in at certain known stages, he had no doubt 
that traders would take advantage of the Chang-Chenmo line, although 
the Karakorum was generally preferred. 


The Envoy was quite aware of the arrangements that had been entered 
into with Cashmere for the furtherance of the Turkestan trade. He described 
Leh as admirably situated for an exchange mart for traders from both directions. 
The effect of locating a British Commissioner at Leh had been, he said, most 
beneficial to trade, but it was a great pity that the Commissioner did not 
remain there the whole year round, instead of being withdrawn during the 
winter months, trade being by no means at a stand-still for that period. 
The Cashmere Joint-Commissioner had desired the Envoy to represent to 
the British Government the inability of keeping up a Commissioner at Leh, 
but the Envoy had ascertained from inquiries among the Yarkund merchants, 
whom he assembled privately for the purpose of ascertaining their sentiments, 
not only that his presence was positively beneficial, but that his withdrawal 
would altogether ruin their trade. 


Obstructions placed by Cashmere in the way of the Eastern Turkestan 
trade.—The conversation then turned on the obstructions placed by Cashmere 
in the way of the Eastern Turkestan trade, to which the Envoy had in the 
course of the conversation alluded. The Envoy was unable to state specifically 
what were the precise grievances complained of by the Yarkundee traders, not 
having, be said, made minute enquiries on that head, but he was able to say 
generally that they suffered from various exactions aud oppression, especially: 
during the winter months. Of one fact he could speak from personal know- 
ledge. At Leh supplies were procurable only from the Cashmere Government 
store, which thus enjoyed a complete monopoly, and prices had recently been 
raised fourfold. 


The Envoy said that Mirza Shadee had been induced by the Cashmere 
Government to refuse to accompany Mr. Forsyth’s Mission vid the Chang- 
Chenmo, and it was only on the representation of the present Envoy that he 
at length gave way. 


The opposition of the Cashmere Government was not, said the Envoy, 
due to the Maharaja himself but to one of his Dewans, a Hindoo, whose name 


had escaped him. 


Communications held by Cashmere with Yarkund and Russia.—It was 
generally believed, said the Envoy, throughout Yarkund that the Maharaja of 
Cashmere was an independent and powerful sovereign. Everything was done 
by the Cashmere Government to keep up this illusion, and to prevent direct 
relations with the British Government. Pains were taken to magnify the 

ower and military resources of Cashmere; offers of military aid were freely 
made to the Atalik to deter him from seeking for aid elsewhere. During his 
last visit to India the Envoy had ascertained precisely the true position of 
Cashmere. De had explained matters to the Atalik and showed him the 
absurdity of entering into relations with a feudatory State, which was power- 
less to act without permission. 


Communications had frequently passed between the Cashmere Government 
and the Atalik, and an Envoy from Cashmere, named Abdoolla Khan, who had 
been deputed to Yarkund about the time of Mr. Forsyth’s visit, had only recently 
been permitted to return to India. What were the precise objects of his 
mission, and the nature of the communications between Cashmere and the 
Atalik, he did not know, but he believed the communications were merely of 


a friendly character. 
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This same Abdoolla Khan wrote from Leh to the Envoy, desiring him to 
ostpone his departure from Cashmere till his own arrival, when thoy could 
both present themselves to the Maharaja together. The Envoy, however, did 
not care about seeing the Maharaja and took no notice of the request. There 
were no Cashmore Agents at that time in Yarkund. 


Abdoolla Khan was at Yarkund when the Russian Mission arrived there, 
but the Envoy did not know whether any communications had taken place 
between them. 


It was generally known and reported that the Cashmere authorities were 
in the habit of holding communications with the Russian Government. On 
his recent journey to India the Envoy was overtaken on the other side of Leh 
by a traveller, who was travelling without tents or baggage towards Cashmere. 
The fact struck the Envoy as remarkable, and on subsequently conversing 
regarding the occurrence with one Guffoor Shah, Nukshbandee, the latter 
informed the Envoy that this traveller had confessed to him that he had been 
the bearer of communicatious with the Russian Government. He ascertained 
from Guffoor Shah that the name of this traveller was Khalikjoo, and he 
seemed to be a well-known man in Cashmere. 


The Envoy professed himself to be unacquainted with a man called 
Baba-ood-deen Mirza. He did not know whether, on the departure of the 
Russian Mission from Yarkund, they were accompanied by any person besides 
those deputed by the Atalik. The following of these latter being considerable, 
it was quite possible that a man might have been with them. 


[ Seeret, March 1873, Nos. 220-233. ] 


209 Interview between the Viceroy and the Envoy from 
Yarkund, 8th March 1873.—The next interview at which Lis Excellency 
the Viccroy was present took place on the 8th March 1878. 


The Envoy states the object of his Mission to the Viceroy.—His Excellency 
the Viceroy commenced the conversation by observing that he had been made 
aware of the purport of the conversation that the Envoy had held with the 
Foreign Secretary regarding the objects of his mission, and was prepared to 
hear avy observations which he might now wish to make on the subject. 


The Envoy replied that the primary object of his mission was to promote 
and cement a friendly alliance with the British Government in a manner so 
public as would convince the world of the intimate union between the two 
Governments, and would serve to deter any other power from entertaining 
designs hostile to the peace of his sovereign and dominions. The Atalik 
Ghazee, he continued, was quite willing to throw open his country to English 
merchants and travellers, provided that they could produce a duly authenti- 
cated certificate of their nationality: such a passport was only required to 
prevent subjects of other powers passing themselves off as Englishmen. 
English travellers or merchants would be permitted to reside in any place and 
travel in any direction that they might wish. 


The Envoy said he had been deputed to be the bearer of friendly messages 
to the Court of Constantinople. When appointed to this duty, he had repre- 
sented to the Atalik Ghazee that it was of primary importance to secure the 
friendship of the British Government, who were, from their geographical 
position, more able to afford that support which was needed by Yarkund. The 
Atalik Ghazee had assented to these views, and one object of the Envoy’s 
present mission was to proceed to Constantinople and obtain the formal consent 
of the Sultan to the establishment of the desired relations with England. 


Friendly assurances given to the Envoy.—Iis Excellency the Viceroy 
observed that the confidence expressed by the Envoy in the friendly dispositions 
of the British Government was not misplaced. That Government entertained 
no designs whatever of extending its dominions in any direction, and was only 
desirous of living in friendship with all neighbouring States. With regard to 
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the declared willingness of the Atalik Ghazee to throw open his country to 
Englishmen, His Excellency observed that the promotion of trade and unre- 
stricted intercourse offered the readicst means of bringing about those friendly 
relations which it was the object of the Envoy to establish. His Excellency 
added that from what the Envoy had said he understood it to be the wish of 
the Atalik Ghazee to enter into some formal arrangements for the promotion 
of commercial intercourse in accordance with the practice prevailing among 
nations. 


The Envoy replied that he was quite prepared to enter into preliminary 
negotiations for a commercial treaty, which might be finally concluded either 
at once in India, or hereafter at Yarkund, on his return, if a British Mission 
accompanied him. 


Remarks regarding a British Mission to Yarkund, commercial treaty, and 
residence of representatives.—His Lxcellency the Viceroy proceeded to observe 
that he would be glad to hear the sentiments of the Envoy with regard to 
certain other points which had been touched upon in the course of his con- 
versation with the Foreign Secretary, viz. :— 


(1).—The deputation of a Mission on the part of the British Government 
to the Ruler of Yarkund. 


(2).—The permanent residence of a Yarkund Representative in India. 
(3).—The permanent residence of a British Representative at Yarkund. 


The Envoy replied that these measures had been suggested by him as 
being in his opinion those best adapted to secure the attainment of the objects 
of his mission, but he left it to His Excellency and the British Government 
to determine the precise manner in which the desired friendly relations might 
best be established. 

Taking up seriatim the several representations made by the Envoy, His 
Excellency, alluding first to the subject of the commercial treaty, remarked 
that, as the Envoy was about to proceed to Constantinople, it was desirable 
that the preliminaries should be discussed before lis departure so that they 
might be fully considered before he came back; and His Excellency suggested 
that the Envoy should place himself in communication with the Foreign 
Secretary for this purpose. His Excellency then intimated that, in compliance 
with the request preferred, it was His Excellency’s intention to despatch a 
return mission to accompany the Envoy to Yarkund, and that this mission 
would be charged with the final execution of the treaty in question. 

As regarded the deputation of a representative of Yarkund to reside 
permanently in India, His Excellency expressed the pleasure that it would 
afford him to receive a representative from the Atalik Ghazee. Arrange- 
ments as to his location and other details could, His Excellency observed, be 


subsequently made. . 
The matter of the deputation of a British representative to reside per- 

manently at Yarkund would be, His Excellency said, a question to be arranged 

after the return of the Mission that was about to be despatched to Yarkund. 


The Viceroy explains British relations with Russia on matters affecting 
Central Asia.—In his opening remarks the Envoy had alluded to the recent 
Russian Mission to Yarkund, which had resulted in the conclusion of a Com- 
mercial Treaty between the two Governments, and had expressed some appre- 

‘hension as to the lasting effects of this ‘I reaty. With reference to these re- 
marks, His Excellency observed that he thought 1t right to inform the Envoy 
of the exact state of British relations with the Russian Government on matters 
affecting Central Asia. With the aid of a map His Excellency proceeded to 
point out the line of the Oxus from Sir-i-kool (Wood s Lake to Khoja Saleh, 
and thence to the neighbourhood of Herat, which, in the course of the recent 
negotiations with Russia, bad been defined as forming the northern boundary 
of “Afghanistan. His Excellency continued that the Russian Government had, 
on many recent occasions, repeatedly disavowed any idea of further extensions 


So 
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of territory, and that there was at present a good understanding between the 
Governments of England and Russia on Central-Asian questions. 


Such being the case, the Viceroy observed that it did not fall within his 
province to discuss the relations of Yarkund with Russia ; but he was glad to 
hear of the conclusion of a Commercial Treaty with Russia by the Atalik 
Ghazee, as the best guarantee for the peace and safety of Yarkund lay in 
the cultivation of trade and peaceful intercourse with both its powerful 
neighbours. 


The Envoy replied that he perfectly understood the position of the British 
Government towards Russia. Inthe event, however, of any further discussions 
between the British Government and Russia with regard to the boundaries of 
Central-Asian States, he hoped that the opportunity would not be lost of obtain- 
ing a definition of the boundaries of Yarkund. The integrity of a Central- 
Asian State, he continued, was often dependent on the life of one individual, 
and it was only by such a definition that it would be practicable to guard 
against that disintegration which too commonly resulted on the death of a 
reigning sovereign. 

The Envoy recommends the permanent location of a British Commissioner 
at Leh.—In reply to an enquiry, the Envoy said that he had no further re- 
presentations to make with regard to the immediate objects of his mission. 
As affecting, however, the question of extending commercial intercourse with 
Turkestan, he desired to bring forward a matter which touched the interests of 
both nations. He referred to the permanent location of a British Commis- 
sioner at Leh. It was highly desirable that an Agent should be stationed 
there all the year round, instead of remaining for the summer months only, 
as was the case at present. Such a measure was essential for the interests of 
traders, and it would also, he added, prevent the communications that are now 
being carried on by Russian agents with Hindoostan. 


His Excellency replied that the representation made by the Envoy would 
receive due consideration. 


The Viceroy observed that he would refrain from any observations regard- 
ing the Envoy’s mission to Constantinople. 


[Seeret, March 1873, No. 230.] 


210. Interview of 11th March 1873 between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Yarkund Envoy. Basis of the Commercial 
Treaty.—On the 11th March 1873 the Foreign Secretary again received the 
Yarkund Envoy at the Foreign Uffice, Calcutta. The object of this interview was 
to ascertain the views of the Envoy with regard to the provisions that should be 
concluded in any Commercial Treaty that might be negotiated with Yarkund. 
The various points brought forward for consideration, and the substance of the 
Envoy’s remarks thereon, will be found in the following paragraphs :— 


I—Levy of duties on trade with Yarkund.—As regards the duties that 
would be levied on articles imported into Yarkund, and the rates which would 
be charged, the Envoy said that 1 in 40, or 2} per cent., was the rate at 
which Russian imports were allowed to pass inte Yarkund, and that this rate 
should be that fixed in the English Treaty. He added, in reply to an enquiry, 
that there would be no objection to discussing at Yarkund the question of 


admitting certain goods duty free, although it was not the custom at present 
to admit any goods duty free. 


II.—For the levy of these duties the Envoy said proper arrangements 
would be made. By the Leh route for instance, on arrival at the frontier, a 
caravan would be met by a Yarkund official, who would enter in a list the 
number of loads of which the caravan consisted. One copy of the list would 
be furnished to the merchants and another sent on to Yarkund, or the place 
to which the goods were consigned. No packages would be opened until 
arrival at, Yarkund, or their place of destination, where goods would be 
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examined and duties levied by an official of the Zukat Khana or Custom- 
House, Similar arrangements would be made on other trade routes. Goods 
destined for Kashgar, for example, would only be opened and duties on them 
levied at that town. 


IIT.—The usual most favored nation clause was then explained to the 
Envoy, and on his being asked whether in case of more favorable terms being 
conceded to other Powers the same privileges would be extended to the British 
Government, the Envoy said there was no likelihood of more favorable terms 
being conceded to other Powers, but in any case the Atalik Ghazee was willing 
to accord to the British Government greater privileges than those accorded to 
the most favored of other Powers. 


IV.—Trial of cases in which British subjects should be concerned.—With 
regard to the decision of civil suits or criminal cases in which British subjects 
were concerned, the Envoy said :— 


(a.) In civil suits where both plaintiff and defendant were British subjects, 
whether Native or European, the suit should be tried by the British Repre- 
sentative or his deputies. 

(0.) Where either plaintiff or defendant was a subject of Yarkund, the 
other party to the suit being a British subject, the case should be tried by the 
Cazee in presence of an officer deputed by the British Representative. 

(c.) Criminal cases in which both parties concerned were British subjects 
should be tried by the British Representative. 

(d.) When, however, either prosecutor or defendant was a Yarkund 
subject, the case should be triable in the Court of the Hakim in presence of an 
officer deputed by the British Representative. 

(e.) Both criminal and civil cases where the parties concerned were British 
subjects and the subjects of any Foreign Power (other than Yarkund) should be 
tried in the Yarkund Courts, if any of the parties were Mahomedans; if not 
Mahomedans, the British Representative might dispose of the case, provided 
the parties consented; otherwise the Yarkund Courts would settle them. 


(f.) As regards appeals from the decision of the Cazee in civil suits, it 
would be open to the British Representative, if he considered that justice had 
not been done in any particular case, to represent the matter to the Atalik 
Ghazee, who would appoint another Cazee to re-try the case. The decision 
passed after such re-trial to be considered final. 

V.—Future privileges of British traders in Yarkund, restrictions, pass- 
ports.—Land would be granted, the Envoy said, to traders for the purpose 
of building houses and depéts, and they would be at liberty to purchase such 
houses and depéts. There would be no objection to a stipulation in the 
proposed Treaty providing that the Yarkund authorities should not be permit- 
ted to enter by force the dwelling-houses or warehouses in the occupation of 
British subjects unless accompanied by an officer deputed by the British 
Representative. 

VI.—Being sounded as to the probability of goods destined for countries 
beyond Yarkund and not breaking bulk in Yarkund territory being allowed 
to pass duty-free, the Envoy replied that no occasion had previously arisen for 
granting such exemption, but there could be no objection to the matter being 
brought forward at Yarkund and discussed. 

VIIL—It was pointed out to the Envoy that it was desirable to provide 
for the utmost freedom of action for the traders, and hence any restrictions 
placed in the way of their departure from Yarkund territory after they had 
disposed of their goods would be apt to discourage them. The Envoy said 
that at present it was the custom for the Atalik Ghazee to proclaim at a 
stated time, generally about the month of June, that the routes are open and 
that traders are at liberty to leave Yarkund. Of this general permission 
traders are allowed to avail themselves according to their convenience until the 
routes are again declared to be closed. When, however, the provisions of the 
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Treaty should be discussed at Yarkund, the Envoy saw no objection to propo. 
sals being made with the view of securing British traders liberty to leave the 
country at any time, provided of course that they should be prohibited from 
following any route leading through a part of the country that might happen 
to be in a disturbed condition. 


VIII.—As regards exaction of illegal dues on the road, the Envoy said 
such practices were not permitted, although of course robberies and thefts 
might occur. The Atalik Ghazee, while doing his best to prevent such things, 
could not guarantee traders against them, but they would be entitled to the 
same protection as Yarkund subjects. 


IX.—All English travellers, the Envoy said, should be provided with pass- 
ports certifying to their nationality. Such passports were unnecessary in the 
case of Native British subjects, though it would be of advantage to them also 
to be similarly provided. 


X.—Application of Treaty to Native Indian States.—The position of the 
British Government towards its feudatory Chiefs was explained to the Envoy, 
and it was pointed out to him that the provisions of any Treaty that might be 
concluded would apply equally to subjects of all Native States owing allegiance 
to the British Government, and that therefore it was both unnecessary and 
inexpedient that separate treaties or engagements should be concluded with 
the Rulers of such States. The Envoy replied that he quite understood the 
position of the British Government towards its feudatories, and that the 
subjects of Native States would be admitted on precisely the same footing as 
British subjects, and the Native States would not be permitted to make separate 
terms. 

XI.—British Representative at Yarkund.—The Envoy said that full liberty 
would be given to the British Government to appoint a Representative at the 
Court of the Ruler of Yarkund, with deputies subordinate to him, at such 
places as might be thought proper. The Representative at Yarkund would have 


diplomatic powers and might be called a ‘ Sufeer,” his deputies being styled 
“ Naib Sufeer.” 


XII.—L exportation of arms and ammunition from India to Yarkund.—In 
conclusion, the Envoy requested that in the proposed treaty a clause should 
be entered permitting the Yarkund Representative in India to purchase a 
certain quantity of cartridges, and if necessary of arms, annually for exporta- 
tion to Yarkund. The Secretary replied that he was unprovided with instruc- 
tions on this point, but «after taking the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy 
would communicate further on the subject. 


With regard to the last request preferred by the Envoy, it was subsequent- 
ly suggested to him by the Foreign Secretary, at a personal interview on the 
13th March, that a general clause should be included in the treaty providing 
that subjects of Yarkund should be freely permitted to make purchases in the 
markets of India, subject only to the same conditions as would be applicable 


to British subjects. The Envoy expressed himself as quite satisfied with the 
proposed provision. 


{ K.-W. Pros., Secret, March 1873, Nos, 220-233. ] 


211. The Secretary of State informed of the result of the 
conferences with the Yarkund Envoy.—Oopies of the memoranda of 
the conversations noted above were forwarded on the 14th March 1873 to the 
Secretary of State, who had been informed on the preceding day by telegraph 
that the Yarkund Envoy’s object was to establish open and acknowledged re- 
lations of friendship by the negotiation of a commercial treaty and the 
deputation of a return Mission to Yarkund: the Envoy was going to Constan- 
tinople: the details of the treaty were to be considered during his absence, 
and on his return the Viceroy proposed to send a Mission with him and to give 
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full powers for the conclusion of a treaty of commerce: arrangements would 
also probably be made fora permanent British Agent at Yarkund and a 
Yarkund Agent in India. 


[ Secret, March 1878, No. 231, ] 


212. Departure of the Envoy, Payment of his passage to 
Suez.—Syud Yakoob Khan Torah, the Envoy from Yarkund, left Calcutta for 
Bombay on the 14th March 1873 en route to Constantinople. At Bombay a 
question arose as to whether Government should pay his passage to Suez, as 
had been done in the case of the Envoy from Kokand. After some discussion 
it was resolved that the passage should be paid, but on the 8th April 1873 the 
Bombay Government were instructed that— 

“free passages should not in future be granted to Foreign Representatives beyond Indian 


limits, except under very exceptional circumstances and with the special sanction of the 
Government of India,” 


[Secret, Marek 1873, Nos, 220-33, Political A., April 1873, Nos, 122-26.] 


213. Reception of the Envoy from Yarkund in Egypt and 
at Constantinople—The Envoy reached Egypt towards the end of April 
1873, bearing a letter of recommendation to the British Consul General from the 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. Colonel Stanton informed the 
Egyptian Government of the Envoy’s arrival, and requested that the facilities 
‘usually extended to travellers of distinction might be accorded to him. In com- 
pliance with this request, orders were at once given by the Khedive that a special 
train should be placed at the disposal of Yakoob Khan to convey him from 
Ismailia, where he was waiting, to Cairo, and that a palace should be prepared 
for his residence whilst in Egypt. The reception given to the Envoy by the 
Khedive was most courteous. 

The journey was then continued to Constantinople, where Syud Yakoob 
Khan arrived on the 12th May 1873. Her Majesty’s Ambassador having, as 
requested by the Viceroy of India, notified the Envoy’s arrival to the Porte 
and suggested that he should be suitably received, he was conveyed with his 
suite to a house previously prepared for him. And on the 15th May 1873 
the following telegram was sent from the Foreign Office in England to the 
-British Ambassador at Constantinople :— 

“ Show every attention to the Envoy of Atalik Ghazee of Yarkund during his visit to 
Constantinople. The ostensible and perhaps the sole object of his visit is complimentary in 
return for the presents made by the Sultan, and also to obtain the formal sanction of the 
Sultan to the establishment of friendly relations with the British Government, But it will 
be well to ascertain what passes with the Porte or Russian Ambussador, You will acquaint Viceroy 
of India with everything of interest that you may hear, as well as Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Envoy will return to India to negotiate there a Treaty for intercourse between the 
Viceregal Government and Atalik Ghazee.”” 


(Secret, January 1874, Nos. 77-107-80 and 78.] 


‘914, Measures taken by the Government of India in pre- 
paration for a Mission to Yarkund.—As will be seen from the sequel, 
the Yarkund Envoy remained three months in Turkey. But before noting 
such information as we have in respect to his doings there, it will be well to 
show the steps taken by the Government of India in furtherance of the 
professed objects of the Mission. 

On the 12th February 1873 the Secretary of State had already telegraph- 
ed asking whether any communications were going on or In prospect with the 
Atalik Ghazee in view to commercial intercourse with Eastern Turkestan, and 
the Viceroy had replied that no negotiations were at that time contemplated, 
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but that the question might be raised on the arrival of the Envoy, who wag 
shortly expected in Calcutta. The issue of the conferences with the Envoy 
has been previously mentioned on pages 154 to 162. The attention of the Secre. 
tary of State was drawn on the 8th May 1873 to the propriety of inviting sugges. 
tions with reference to the commercial and scientific objects of the Mission 
from the Royal Geographical and other Societies in England, and from such 
commercial corporations as it might be deemed advisable to consult. And by 
letters of the 6th idem the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta and Bombay 
were informed that Government contemplated the despatch of a mission to 
Yarkund with the object of concluding a Commercial Treaty with the Atalik 
Ghazee. Government requested the favor of any suggestions or remarks as 
to the development of trade with Yarkund, more especially in regard to the 
conditions on the subject of trade which should form the subject of negotia- 
tion with the Yarkund Government. 


[ Political A,, February 1873, Nos. 206-207 ; Secret, May 1873, Nos. 56-57. ] 


215. Suggestions of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce re- 
garding trade and Commercial Treaty with Yarkund.—tThe reply of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce was written on the 31st May 1873. ‘The 
Chamber observed that the trade between India and Yarkund had been 
somewhat insignificant—scarcely amounting in value to three or four lakhs a 
year. But the physical and other obstacles existing were so great, that it was 
almost a marvel there should be any trade at all; and only a people thoroughly 
imbued with a passion for trading could have carried it on in the face of so 
many difficulties and dangers. There were two serious obstacles in the way 
of a development of trade between the two countries namely— 


(1) The want of good means of communication ; 
(2) The heavy transit dues which were levied. 


As regards the transit dues, the Chamber remarked that the heaviest 
appeared to be levied in Cashmere, where the exactions had long been a 
source of the most serious complaint by those concerned in the Central Asian 
trade. 


The suggestions of the Chamber in respect to the proposed Commercial 
Treaty were— 


(1) That if Government could not secure entire freedom for goods 
exported from India to Yarkund, the duties levied should at any rate be light, 
and should be levied with as little trouble and annoyance to traders as possible ; 


(2) That no duty should be levied in India on imports from Yarkund. 


The Government of India in its reply to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce dated 24th June 1873 pointed out the mistake of fact into which 
the Chamber had fallen regarding the levy of transit duties in Cashmere. 
Attention was drawn to the 8th Article* of the Treaty concluded with the 
Maharaja of Cashmere on the 2nd April 1870 by which His Highness agreed 


to levy no duties on goods for the Turkestan market taken in bulk through 
his territories. 


In respect to communications between India and Yarkund the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab was informed that after Mr. KR. B. Shaw’s arrival at Leb 
he should be directed to submit a special report on the subject of the route 
to Yarkund as far as that town, showing what have been done, and what still 
remained to be done, to render the route practicable for traders. Mr. Forsyth, 
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* “ Article 8.—The Maharaja agrees to levy i i i 
Ar ‘ y_no transit duty whatever on the aforesaid free highway : and the 
merela further agrees to abolish all transit duties levied within his territories on goods ‘Cranuunitted in bond 
: rough His Highness’ territories from Eastern Turkestan to India, and vice versd, on which bulk may not be 
Token within the terrilories of His Highness. On goods imported into or exported from His Highness’ territory, 
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he i eee free highway or any other route, the Maharaja may levy such import or export duties as 
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to whom the conduct of the Mission was about to be entrusted, received in- 
structions to submit a special report, at leisure after his arrival in Yarkund, on 
the state of the trade routes to that country, with suggestions for their improve- 
ment, and with special regard to the means by which the road over the Kara- 
korum Pass might be made fairly practicable for traders, 


[ Secret, June 1873, Nos, 133-136. ] 


216. Advice of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in respect 
to trade with Yarkund.—The reply of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
was not received until July 1873. The Chamber advised (1s¢) that all traffic 
from Calcutta to Yarkund should be as much as possible untrammelled by 
intermediate duties, and that the levy of a moderate rate at the place of con- 
sumption should be the maximum amount of duty for the purpose of local 
customs revenue; (2nd) that it would be extremely desirable to procure a collec- 
tion of the various fabrics worn by the people of Yarkund, a general descrip- 
tion of the merchandise which they consume, a statement of prices ordinarily 
ruling, and any information that might lead to the markets of that country 
being supplied with their requirements from Calcutta. In forwarding a copy 
of this letter to Mr. Forsyth he was asked to give effect to the suggestion re- 
garding the collection of patterns and ascertainment of the ruling prices. The 
Chamber were thanked for their remarks, and told that it was hoped that an 
ad valorem export duty of 24 per cent. levied once for all on the frontier 
would be agreed to by the Atalik Ghazee, although nothing definite could yet 
be said on the subject. 


[ Secret, September 1873, Nos, 75-76, ] 


217. Objects for scientific observation suggested by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.—To the Asiatic Society of Bengal the Govern- 
ment of India was indebted for a valuable paper on the subjects for scientific 
observation, to which the attention of members of the approaching Mission to 
Yarkund should be particularly directed. This memorandum will be found 
printed in Appendix 1V. 


218. Suggestions received from England. Remarks of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce on trade with Yarkund.—Besides 
the abovementioned papers which were communicated in India, the Government 
received from time to time the remarks of commercial corporations in England. 
Thus on the 12th February 1873 the Bradford Chamber of Commerce wrote 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs urging on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to seize the present opportunity of meeting the friendly overtures of the 
Atalik Ghazee. Apprehension was expressed that if this was not done, 
Russia, according to her invariable practice, would obtain for her produce 
from the independent Princes in Central Asia either the entire monopoly of 
trade or such exclusive privileges by means of differential rates as would vir- 
tually exclude that of other countries. 


The Chamber subsequently addressed the Secretary of State for India on 
the 10th July 1873 pointing out the desirability of obtaining accurate informa~ 
tion as to the number and condition of the population, the productions of the 
country, and the distribution of wealth. They continued thus :— 

i ivi i t favored nation clause, not 

“W f ecial privileges, and believe that a most | 
limited by fae oF conditions, sould be the first Article : this, as in ee aay ee 

i i i i hat the best assurance of our future reli 
friendly country. In fact, this Council believe t ; eas newly 
ith Baslern Turkest: i laced upon a permanent footing will be found 1 
erotica wi Raci ole faflaende with the Ruler of the country is said to be very great, 
and whose commercial interests should be identical with ours. 
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“ Another condition should give the assurance that British subjects with their property 
ghall be thoroughly protected from local exactions and vexations while residing or travelling in 
the country. 


“ With regard to duties, it is recommended that they may be framed upon the model of the 
Chinese tariff, simple and with few categories, not exceeding 24 percent. ad valorem, but re- 
duced to specific rates, subject to revision after five years, if experience should then have shown 
them to be onerous. Strict stipulations will be required to prevent local impositions or squeezes, 
so that one payment of duties on the frontier may exempt from all further impositions, 


“A very useful guide for future commercial operations would be secured by the Mission 
obtaining a good account of the already existing fair at Palumpoor, of the class of men who 
meet there, and of the merchandise they are in the habit of supplying and demanding. 


With reference to the special interests of this district, it would be extremely useful if 
large samples of the sheep’s wool and goats’ hair grown in the country could be sent here, with 
information as to quantity and price, A number of entire fleeces should be obtained sufficiently 
to test their value. 


“It would also be well to ascertain at what cost the coarse hairs, which were hitherto 
found to be mixed with the wool of that region, could be removed by native labor—a process 
which would greatly enhance its value in this market, 


“ Silk waste is another article of great interest to this neighbourhood, and the fullest 
information would be acceptable. Samples of pierced cocoons (viz., cocoons out of which the 
worm has made its exit), and also the waste made in winding the silk off the cocoons, with 
their prices, and a statement of the quantity obtainable, would be extremely useful. 


“ A collection of patterns and samples of the articles used by the natives for male and 
female attire would be a very good guide for our manufacturers and merchants. 


“ A small but very instructive collection of garments, principally of those worn by the 
upper classes in Turkestan, was exhibited by Mr. Shaw during his visit to Bradford, and it 
proved that many of our tissues already {ound their way into Central Asia through the medium 


of Russian traders, at a cost enormously increased by the land carriage and the great number 
of intermediate profits, - 


“ This Council therefore hope for a great increase of consumption of our tissues of wool 
and of wool mixed with cotton or silk, when a better knowledge of the wants of the country 
shall have enabled our manufacturers to produce suitable articles, not only for the rich, but for 
all classes, and the cost of these articles to the natives shall have been materially reduced by 
direct communication, while the purchasing power of the country must necessarily be greatly 
augmented by its produce rising in value by the same means.” 


{ Secret, May 1873, No. 64. ] 


219, Opinions of the Manchester and Derby Chambers of 
Commerce on trade with Yarkund.—The Manchester Chamber of Com- 


mere pepe a general concurrence in the proposal to send a Mission to 
arkund. 


The Derby Chamber observed that the measures adopted for abolishing 
transit duties could not but fail of their full effect until the last step in the 
same path should have been taken, namely, the opening to British India of the 
Fastern Turkestan markets, for the sake of which they had all been undertaken. 
It was suggested that arrangements should be made, as soon as possible, with 
the Atalik Ghazee, whereby (1) proper securities and facilities might be 
obtained for the British trade in his dominions, providing also for the due 
representation of grievances and complaints, and (2) an engagement might be 
secured binding the Atalik not to increase the existing moderate duty of 24 


per cent. levied in Eastern Turkestan, or, if possible, to grant to England the 
advantages of the most favored nation. 


[Secret, May 1878, No. 70, June 1873, No. 87.] 


220. Organisation and estimated cost of the Mission in the 
summer of 1873.—In the mid-summer of 1873 steps were taken to organise 
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the Mission. Mr. T. D. Forsyth, C.B., was appointed leader, and under him 
were the following officers :— 


Dipnicnant Colonel T. E, Gordon, Bengal Staff Corps, 2nd in command of the 
ission, 


Dr. H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Bengal Medical Department, 

Captain E. F. Chapman, R. A. 

Captain H. Trotter, R.E. 

Captain J. Biddulph, 19th Hussars, Aide-de-Camp to the Viceroy. 
Dr. F. Stoliczka. 


With the exception of Mr. Forsyth, it was decided that the officers composing 
the Mission should receive, from the date on which orders were issued 
formally constituting the Mission, an addition of 20 per cent. to the total 
salaries then drawn by them. Mr. Forsyth’s pay was fixed at Rupees 3,125 
per mensem, ¢. ¢., his pay proper as a Commissioner, plus 26 per cent. These 
rates were exclusive of bond fide travelling expenses, which were defrayed by 
the Government of India. The total cost of the Mission for a period of 15 
months was estimated at Rupees 2,69,703. 


[Secret, Gazette Notification No, 2033 P., dated 5th September 1873, also Pros. Political B., 
June 1873, Nos, 27-28.] 


_ 221. Credentials given to Mr. Forsyth as leader of the Mis- 
sion to Yarkund. Letter from the Viceroy tothe Atalik Ghazee.— 
The text of the credentials which Mr. Forsyth took with him is subjoined:— 


“From His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, to His Highness Atalik 
Ghazee Yakoob Khan, Ruler of Yarkund, dated 18th August 1873. 


“By the hands of your Envoy and Plenipotentiary, Syud Yakoob Khan Torah, I have 
forwarded a reply to Your Highness’ friendly letter of 30th Shaban 1289H., corresponding 
with 5th October 1872, in which I have informed Your Highness that on the request preferred 
by Syud Yakoob Khan on Your Highness’ behalf I had deputed Thomas Douglas Forsyth, 
Esq., Companion of the Most Hon’ble Order of the Bath, as my Envoy and Plenipotentiary, 
with a Staff of six European Officers, to Your Highness’ Court. 


“Mr. Forsyth is the bearer of this letter, which he will deliver to Your Highness in person. 
Whatever representations Mr. Forsyth may make, consider as coming from myself. 


“T beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness,” 


The following letter was also written on the same date in reply to the letter 
from the Atalik which had been brought by the Yarkund Envoy. ‘The Viceroy’s 
reply was sent to its destination by the hands of Syud Yakoob Khan Torah 


on his return from Constantinople :— 


“The Envoy and Plenipotentiary, Syud Yakoob Khan Torah, deputed to me by Your 
Highness, reached Calcutta in the month of February last, and I had the pleasure of receiving 
from his hands your friendly letter of 30th Shaban 1289H, informing me that peace now 
igns throughout Your Highness’ dominions, and reqoesting me to consider as coming from 


rei ; : 
yourself whatever the Envoy might propose for the strengthening of the edifices of union and 


friendship. 

T congratulate Your Highness very sincerely on the extinction of the flames of sedition 
and rebellion throughout your entire dominions. May the peace which, through the blessing 
of God, has been happily restored continue unbroken either by rebels within or by enemies 
from without! It is the wish of my heart that you may long be spared to rule over a loyal 
and contented people, and that the prosperity of your dominions may be increased. The friendly 
messages brought to me by Syud Yakoob Khan Torah have been 4 source of much satisfaction. 
In compliance’ with the request preferred by him on Your Highness’ behalf I have deputed 
Thomas Douglas Forsyth, Esq., Companion of the Most Hon ble Order of the Bath, aa Officer 
high in the service of this Government, as my Envoy and Plenipotentiary, with a Staff of six 
European Officers, to Your Highness’ Court. He will communicate to Your Highness certain 
proposals for strengthening the ties of friendship and promoting neighbourly intercourse. 


Whatever Mr Foreyth may represent, consider as coming from myself, 
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«Mr. Forsyth is also the bearer of a Royal letter from Her Majesty the Queen of England 
and Empress of Hindostan in reply to Your Highness’ letter of September 1871. 


“J forward for Your Highness’ acceptance some specimens of European arts and many. 
factures, 1 beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness, 


[ Secret, January 1874, Nos. 69 and 70. ] 


922. Instructions given to Mr. Forsyth on the 18th August 
1873 relating to the conduct of the Yarkund Mission.—At the same 
time Mr. Forsyth received instructions for the guidance of his conduct as 
leader of the Mission. He was given a copy of memoranda of the conversations 
with Syud Yakoob Khan Torah, and a rough draft of a ‘Treaty indicating 
generally the nature of the arrangements which the Government of India 
would desire to see established, but full discretion wasallowed to modify the 
draft both in language and terms in such way as might be found necessary to 
secure the main objects which the British Government had in view. The 
letter then continued :— 


“Tt is important that the maximum import duty to be levied in Yarkand on British 
goods should be limited to 24 per cent., and that the Treaty should contain the usual most 
favored nation clause. The Envoy considered that there would be no objection to discuss the 
proposal that British goods generally, or goods of a certain class, should be admitted into 
Yarkund duty-free. His Excellency in Council does not entertain much hope of your being 
able to secure this. You are, however, authorised to broach the question, and if the Atalik 
Ghazee agrees to the proposal, provision should be made for it in the Treaty, and for the 
admission into British India on similar terms of Yarkund goods imported over the Himalayan 
passes. The limitation in regard to the route of importation is necessary to prevent claims 
being raised by other nations with whom the British Government has Commercial Treaties 
to import goods on the same terms by sea or by routes to which different conditions apply. 


“You should also endeavour to secure a provision that British goods destined for countries 
beyond Yarkuad, and not breaking bulk in Yarkund territory, should be allowed to pass duty- 
free. This point, however, is one which you should not press if any marked reluctance to it 
be exhibited on the part of the Yarkund Government, nor should you allow it in any way to 
interfere with the main objects of your Mission, which are to facilitate the extension of trade 
and commerce with Yarkund, to arrange for the proper protection of traders, the due repre- 
sentation of grievances and complaints, and the levy of such duties as may be agreed upon 
with as little trouble and annoyance to merchants as possible. 


“Another matter of importance to which your special attention is invited is the advan- 
tage of securing for traders liberty to leave the dominions of the Atalik Ghazee at any time 
and by any route. The restrictions at present placed on the departure of merchants from 
Yarkund are very discouraging, and His Excelleney in Council trusts that you will be able to 


get them removed. The point, however, is not of such importance as to justify the sacrifice 
of the other points of the Treaty for it. 


“Tf the Atalik Ghazee agrees to the appointment of a British Representative at his Court, 
and you are satisfied that the state of the country is such that a European Officer could remain 
there without undue risk, and if the Atalik Ghazee should be willing to guarantee his protec- 
tion, you should at once summon Mr. Shaw, now Joint Commissioner at Leb, whom His 


Excellency the Viceroy has selected for the appointment, and instal him in his office before 
you leave Yarkund. 


“You should carefully explain to the Atalik Ghazee the nature of the arrangements 
recently made with the Maharaja of Cashmere for the development and protection of trade 
with Yarkund, and you should inform His Highness that for the furtherance of these objects 
it is the intention of IIis Excellency in Council that the Officer who is now stationed at Leb 
during the summer months shall be kept there all the year round. 
Treaty which you are authorised to conclude will apply to Cashmere and to other protected 
States in India, and no separate terms in regard to them are needed. 


“Your party is a large one, and the provision for it involves considerable expense. Itis 
the wish of His Excellency in Council that as few charges as possible on account of the Mission 
should be thrown on the Atalik Ghazee and his officers. Whatever hospitality the custom of 
the country requires to be shown to you, must of course be courteously accepted, but, as far as 


may be consistent with a due observance of the social and i i i 
1a Ist offic i : : 
visit, the Mission should be self-supporting. Reet ene 


“ Tis Excellency in Council bas been informed b i 
: : in Counci y the Atalik Ghazee that peace at present 
prevails throughout his dominions, and there is therefore every reason to believe that the 
ission will not be subjected to any risks from external war or internal disturbances, Syud 
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Yakoob Khan moreover has intimated to His Excellency in Council that the Atalik Ghazee 
would guarantee the safety of any Envoy sent by the British Government to Yarkund. 
You should therefore inform the Envoy who accompanies you from the time you cross the 
Yarkund frontier that you place yourself and your whole party under the Atalik Ghazee’s pro- 
tection. Should cireumstances arise requiring more than ordinary precautions, you should apply 
formally to the Yarkund Government for such protection as the circumstances of the case may 
require. Whether you should under such circumstances continue in Yarkund or return to British 
territory is a matter which must be left to your discretion. Everything will depend on the 
nature of the case and the risks the Mission will run by remaining. No general instructions 
to provide for such contingencies can he given, and His Excellency in Council has every con- 
fidence that you will exercise with wisdom the discretion vested in you. You will, however, be 
particularly careful in no way to mix yourself up in the internal politics of Yarkund. Should 
the Atalik Ghazee ask your private advice asa friend in regard to such matters, you are at 
liberty to give it; but you are on no account to volunteer such advice, or to give it on the part 
of the British Goverument. 


“ Should the Atalik Ghazee consult you in regard to his relations with Russia, you should 
repeat to him the language held by His Excelleney the Viceroy to the Envoy in Calcutta, that 
the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty with Russia is a satisfactory arrangement; that the 
best guarantee for the peace and safety of Yarkund lies in the cultivation of trade and peaceful 
intercourse with its powerful neighbour; and that the Atalik Ghazee should endeavour as 
far as possible to avoid all cause of quarrel with, or interference in the affairs of, countries 
beyond his own frontier. 1f you think it advisable, you are further at liberty to inform bim of 
the statement made by Prince Gortschakoff as reported in Sir A. Buchanan’s letter to Lord 
Clarendon of 2nd November 1869, viz., that ‘the Atalik Ghazee has nothing to fear from 
Russia, and that Russia has no hostile intentions towards him, or any desire to make conquests 
in his territories.’ You will however, as far as you can, endeavour to avoid being drawn into 
any discussion regarding the relations between Russia and Yarkund. At the same time it 
would be desirable to ascertain the object with which the Envoy, who is reported now to be 
in St. Petersburg, has been despatched. It is left to your discretion to make enquiries on 
the subject. 


“His Excellency in Council particularly desires that you will endeavour to obtain, with 
the Atalik Ghazee’s permission, the fullest and most accurate information regarding the actual 
boundaries of the whole of the Atalik Ghazee’s dominions, the state of affairs in the north- 
east. provinces of Yarkund, and the territories bordering thereon, more especially the Ili 
Valley. Any officer of your Staff who may for this or other purposes be deputed on detached 
service or on survey duty or work of that kind should be accompanied by a responsible officer 
of the Atalik Gbazee, by whose advice he should be guided in his proceedings. 


“It is possible that the Atalik Ghazee may prefer a request that some understanding 
should be come to between England and Russia in regard to his boundaries, similar to the 
arrangements regarding the northern boundaries of Afghanistan. Any such suggestion must 
not be originated by you. Should the Atalik Ghazee, however, prefer any specific request of 
this kind, you may inform him that you will represent the request to the Viceroy. 

“In proceeding to Yarkund it is desirable that you should take the Karakoram route, 
deputing the officers of your Staff to make explorations of other routes if you think proper. 
If the country is undisturbed, and circumstances are in your judgment favorable for the explo- 
ration of the route by the Pameer and Budukshan, you should communicate with the Atalik 
Ghazee, and ascertain whether there is any objection to your returning to India by that route, 
and whether the Mission can traverse that part of the country without undue risk. If neces- 
sary also you should, with the Atalk Ghazee’s permission, communicate with the local Chiefs 
with a view to your protection on the way. After such enquiries if you think it desirable that 
you should take the route by the Pameer and Budukshan you should report your views to 
Government and await instructions, unless you have in the meantime received official inform. 
ation that arrangements for your journey through Budukshan have been made with the 
Ameer of Cabul. If that’route be decided on, you will of course procure all the information 
you can bearing on the various unsettled questions of geographical and scientific interest relating 
to the Pameer, and also regarding the boundaries of Yarkund and Afghanistan in that direc. 
tion, the strategical value of the Sirikol territory, &e., and you will take the operas te 
inspect and report specially upon the recently settled boundary of Afghanistan to the north. 
You will be careful not to enter any territories either under the direct government of or owing 
allegiance to Russia without the permission of the local Russian authorities, 


A resolution summing up the main facts of the negotiations and explaine 
ing the. objects of the Mission was written on the 18th September 1873 and 
sent to the Secretary of State on the 23rd idem. ; 


[ Secret, January 1874, Nos. 71 and 75.} 


issi Yarkund by 
It will be observed that while the Mission was to proceed to 
the Karakorum pass, a suggestion had been thrown out that it should return 
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to India rid the Pameer and Budukshan. The object was mainly geographical, 
to clear away the uncertainty prevailing as to the country between the 
frontiers of the Kashgarian and Afghan territories. A collection of papers on 
this subject is printed in Appendix V. 


223. Treaty with Yarkund drafted. Arrangements proposed 
for mutual observance of excise and municipal regulations.—The 
draft of the proposed Commercial Treaty with Yarkund as framed in com. 
munication with the Legislative Department will be found in Appendix 
VI. In regard to Article IV on the subject of the import of goods from 
Yarkund and the sale of them in British territory some discussion had arisen, 


It was originally proposed that in return for the concessions to be made 
by the Atalik no duty other than the usual octroi duties should be levied on 
goods imported into British India from Kashgar territory over the Himalaya 
mountains. But there were objections to this course, because under the 
regulations prescribed in the Punjab no person is allowed to deal in churrus 
except the authorised contractors, who purchase the monopoly annually from 
Government and to whom alone importers must dispose of their churrus. 
If therefore this system were maintained, the traders would only be able to 
realise such prices as the contractors chose to give; andin the face of such 
restrictions it was apprehended that it would be very difficult to obtain any 
concessions of importance from the Yarkund Government. With the view of 
obviating this difficulty the Punjab Government were asked if a system of 
licenses could be substituted in the Punjab for the present farming system, 
and if so, whether it would be practicable to impose an import duty on churrus, 
leaving the importers to make their own terms with the licensed vendors. Mean- 
while before the receipt of a reply from the Punjab Government the question 
ceased to have much importance. A draft clause (noted at foot) providing 
for reciprocal observance of excise and municipal regulations and duties had 
been framed and forwarded to Mr. Forsyth, and the only thing therefore 
needed was the improvement in British territory of the arrangements regard- 
ing the passes granted to traders in the drug. 


The Government of Iudia finally expressed approval of the following 


proposals, which had been recommended by Mr. Melvill, Commissioner and 
Superintendent of Jullundur :— 


: (1.) a the existing system of monopoly of the sale of churrus should 
eé maintained. 


(2.) That with reference to the existing system of passes for churrus 
measures should be taken to prevent merchants from being compelled to renew 
their passes in each district through which they journey. 


(3.) That passes should in future be granted to enable traders to traverse 
districts or large tracts of country during a period of six months from the date 


of the pass and sell any portion of the churrus at any district, head-quarters, 
or tehsil station within the specified tracts. 


(4.) That the Joint Commissioner should be empowered to issue passes 


at Leh for the transport of churrus, which should be valid within British ter- 
ritory. 


[Seeret, January 1874, Nos. 195-203.] 





Draft of Article IV. of Treaty between the British Government and the Atalik Ghazee of Yarkund. 


“On goods imported into British India from the territories o 


F th i A h 
Himalayan passes which lie to the south of His Hi Oe BEL ea ine 


a Q q ghness’ dominions the British Government engages to le 
no import duties. On goods imported from India into the territories of the Atalik Ghazee Ao aport duty 


exceeding 2} per cent. ad-valorem shall be levied. Goods imported as above into the dominions of the contract- 
ing parties may, subject only to such excise regulations and duties and to such municipal or town regulations 
and duties as may be applicable to such classes of goods geuerally, be freely sold by wholesale or retail and trans- 
ported from one place to another within British India and within the dominions of the Atalik Ghazee respectively.” 
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224. Progress of the Mission through Cashmere to id- 
ulla. The camp joined by Syud Yakoob Khan Toon ae. 
cessive stages of the progress of the Mission on their march to Yarkund 
may be passed over rapidly as a subject falling within the scope of the 
report by Sir Douglas Forsyth. Captain Biddulph, accompanicd by Captain 
Trotter and Dr. Stoliczka, started from Murree on Tuesday the 15th Jul 
1873 for Cashmere, the remainder of the party leaving on the 19th ‘dea 
Nothing of importance occurred during the march to Srinugeur. On Monday 
the 4th August the main party joined Captain Biddulph and his companions 
and occupied themselves in making preparations for their onward journey, 
with the aid of the Cashmere officials. On Wednesday the 6th August Captain 
Biddulph and his party set out for Leh. On the 29th August Mr. Forsyth 
arrived at Srinuggur, and the party started for Leh on the 38rd September. 
Leh was reached on Saturday the 20th September. At Leh Mr. Forsyth 
received from the Dadkhwah of Yarkund a friendly reply to a letter which he 
had written announcing the approach of the Mission. 


Ibrahim Khan, an Inspector of Police attached to the Mission, who had 
been sent on in advance, in forwarding the Dadkhwah’s letter from Shahidulla, 
reported that he had reached Yarkund on the 21st August and had been 
treated with great consideration by the Dadkhwah. He added that exaggerated 
reports had reached the Dadkhwah to the effect that a force of 4,000 men was 
accompanying the Mission. 

At Leh a deputation of Yarkundee and Punjabce traders waited on Mr. 
Forsyth. The Yarkundee traders presented a petition praying—(1) that the 
caravans between Yarkund and Leh might be allowed to pass to and fro 
without let or hindrance, as the delay in granting passes at the former place 
caused great impediment to trade; and (2) that bonds and notes of hand 
given in one country might be valid in the other. The Punjab traders com- 
plained of the restrictions placed upon the sale of churrus, 


{ Seeret, October 1873, No. 80. ] 


By the 17th October 1873 the Mission had reached Shahidulla. There 
they were met and entertained by the Yarkund officials: and Mr. Forsyth 
wrote to the Atalik Ghazee and the Dadkhwah announcing his arrival. On 
the 18th October the camp was rejoined by Captain Biddulph, who had been 
detached to explore the route from Leh to Shahidulla wid Chang Chenmo 
and the Lingzi-Thung plain down the Karakosh valley. On the evening of the 
23rd October the Yarkund Envoy Syud Yakoob Khan Torah arrived, and 
arrangements were immediately made for the onward march. 


225. Excellent arrangements made by the Cashmere Offl- 
cials. The Maharaja thanked, and Mr. Johnson's services 
rewarded.—Before giving an account of Syud Yakoob Khan’s doings at 
Constantinople and of his return journey through India, it may be well to 
mention here that the arrangements made in Cashmere for furthering the 
progress of the mission were pronounced excellent by all concerned. The roads 
were found in good repair; the supplies abundant ; and the Maharaja’s officials 
most obliging and attentive. The two names especially mentioned by Mr. 
Forsyth were Mr. Johnson, Wazeer of Ladakh, and Mehta Shere Sing, on 
whom had fallen the heaviest part of the burden in providing carriage and 
laying out supplies in the sterile mountains between Leh and Karakosh. The 
good offices of the Maharaja of Cashmere were acknowledged in a letter 
written by the Viceroy to His Highness on the 24th November 1873. The 
Maharaja was informed of the gratification which his efforts to facilitate the 
journey of Mr. Forsyth and the Yarkund Envoy had afforded His Excellency ; 
and it was added :— 

“ Tt isto these arranzements made under Your Highness’ direction that J mainly attribute 
the successlul accomplishment by the Yarkund Mission of their arduous journey at a season of 
the year when considerable difficulties might otherwise have been anticipated.” 
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To this letter the Maharaja sent a courteous and friendly reply. 


It was also thought proper to present Mr. Johnson, Joint Commissioner 
at Ladakh, with some suitable reward in return for his useful excrtions. The 
Maharaja of Cashmere, who was in the first instance consulted, raised no objec. 
tions, and a rifle was accordingly presented to Mr. Johnson. He received 
a gift of Rupees 5,000 from the Government of India. 


[ Secret, January 1874, Nos. 78, 176, 179, 181, 182.] 


226. Proceedings of Syud Yakoob Khan Torah while at 
Constantinople.—It has been said above that Syud Yakoob Khan Torah, 
Envoy from Yarkund, joined the camp of the British officers on the 23rd 
October 1873. But it was not without much trouble that he was induced to 
leave Constantinople in sufficient time to admit of his travelling with the 
Mission. Regarding the negotiations which took place in Turkey some in- 
formation has been recorded. Ina letter written by the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople to the English Foreign Office on the 20th May 1873 it 
is said :— 

“The Grand Vizier told me yesterday that he had a visit from Syud Yakoob Khan, the 
Envoy of the Atalik Ghazee of Yarkund, who had not upon that occasion done more than 
convey complimentary messages to the Sultan and expressions of respect to the head of the 
Mahomedan religion. 

“ His Highness was still ignorant of any further negotiations which might be in view, 
but he said he had already become aware that in certain quarters, alluding to the Russian 
Embassy, attempts were being made to inspire the Envoy with distrust of the Porte. He 
asked me if I was aware of the object of the Mission, and also what attitude it would be 
proper for the Porte to adopt so as to be agreeable to Her Majesty’s Government. 

“Treplied that I could not inform him what had been the motives of the Mission, but 
that His Highness’ object should be to satisfy the Yarkund Envoy of the cordiality of the 
relations existing between the Sultan’s Government and that of Her Majesty, and in letting 
him understand that the Sultan as Caliph sees with satisfaction everything tending to 


cultivate and improve the intercourse of the Mahomedans of the East with Her Majesty’s 
Indian Government.” 


[Secret, January 1874, No. 82. ] 


227. The Envoy from Yarkund explains the object of his 
mission to the Ambassador at Constantinople.—On the 19th June 
1873 Her Majesty's Ambassador reported tothe Government of India the 
proceedings of the Envoy up to that date. It was said :— 


““ He expresses himself as much gratified with the reception he has met at the hands of 


the Sultan's Government, whom, according to Your Excellency’s desire, I had requested to 
listen favorably to his proposals. 


‘He called upon me as soon as he had been received by the Sultan, and I returned his 
visit a few days after, when he told me tbat his object in getting from the Sultan some mark 
of interest in his country had been fully attained, and that it was agreed that the Atalik 
Ghazee should hoist the Ottoman flag together with his own. 


In reply to my question whether this was intended to imply any political subjection to 
the Sultan, or was merely a formal recognition of His Majesty as the Caliph of the Mussulmans, 


he gaid it was sulely to Le looked upon in the latter light and as the sign of a spiritual, but 
not material, superiority. 


“ He had, he said, been encouraged by the Porte to cultivate the closest relations with 
Her Majesty’s Indian Government, and to conclude a convention with them with that object. 

“ He had, on the other hand, been warned by the Russian Ambassador against putting 
too touch trust in us, for as the only danger which threatened his country came from the 

_side of India, be would best secure its interests by leaning upon the support of the Emperor. 

“ He did not at first call upon the Russian Ambassador, and had not intended to do s0, 
but His Excellency having heard of his having paid me a visit, and having commente 
on bis neglect to do so to himself, the Grand Vizier had recommended him to repair the 
omission. 

“This was confirmed to me hy the Grand Vizier, but of the warning against reposing too 
touch confidence in Your Lordship I can say nothing but what Yakoob Khan told me.” 


{ Secret, July 1873, No, 123. ] 
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228. Efforts made at Constantinople to elicit from the 
Yarkund Envoy the issue of his negotiations with the Porte.— 
Before the departure of the Yarkund Envoy from Constantinople Sir H. Elliot 
requested M. Pisani, the 1st Dragoman of Her Majesty’s Embassy, to ascertain 
from Syud Yakoob Khan what recognition had been made of the authority of 
the Sultan on the part of the Atalik Ghazee, and whether Yakoob Kban was 
satisfied that the Porte regarded with pleasure the friendly terms he was on 
with the British Government. M. Pisani was also directed to enquire if the 
Russian Embassy had been occupying itself about the Mission. The following 
was M, Pisani’s report :— 


“In pursuance of Your Excellency’s instruction of this day’s date I called on the 
Yarkund Envoy, presented him your compliments, and wished him a prosperous journey. 
Having asked him when he expected to reach Bombay, he replied that if he do not meet with 
any impediments on bis way, he hopes to be there in three weeks. 

“T endeavoured to ascertain what recognition of the authority of the Sultan he was 
engaged to make on the part of Atalik Ghazee, and whether he goes back satisfied that the 
Porte sevs with pleasure that he is on good terms with Great Britain. 

“ With reference to the first question, he replied that what he said to the Sultan was 
merely that both his master and the nation recornised His Majesty as their Caliph and, as true 
believers, were submitted to his spiritual authority. As to the second question, he observed 
that, according to what he could elicit from bis various interviews with the Grand Vizier 
and other Ministers, the Porte seems to approve of their intercourse with Great Britain, and 
His Highness repeatedly advised him to draw closer if possible their relations with her, and 
cultivate their amity and good dispositions. 

“ Yakoob Khan then informed me that, besides the ‘ Onnanieh,” sabre, &c., the Sultan 
had been pleased to send by him to Atalik Ghazee two hundred breech-loading rifles, ag also 
three rifle breech-loading cannons. Two officers of the Turkish army have been appointed to 
proceed to Kashgar for the purpose of drilling the troops of Atalik Ghazee, and will leave 
to-day with the Envoy. Upon the whole he seems satisfied, and considers his mission as a 
success(ul one, 

‘* Having enquired if the Russian Embassy has latterly been occupying itself about him, 
he acquainted me that it exerted itself to the utmost to find out the real object of his mission 
through an Italian Doctor whom he suspects to be a Russian spy, but he had been very 
eautivus not to let anything transpire. Yakoob Khan expressed regret that he was not able 
to come and pay his respects to Your Lordship.” 


{ Pros., Secret, January 1874, No. 107.) 


929. The Yarkund Envoy leaves Constantinople on 18th 
August 1873, bearing a letter from the Sultan to the Atalik 
Ghazee.—In the meantime every effort was being made to induce the Envoy 
to set out upon his return journey to India. Frequent telegrams were sent 
pressing upon him the necessity of returning as soon as possible, but without 
effect. The delay was caused, partly by difficulty in getting ready the presents 
to be sent by the Sultan to the Atalik Ghazee, and partly by the Sultan’s usual 
dilatoriness in signing the letter prepared for the Atalik. It was feared that 
the delay might be disastrous to the Mission, and on the 28th July 1873 the 
following telegram was despatched by His Excellency the Viceroy to Sir Henry 
Elliot :— 

“Inform Yarkund Envoy that unless I hear of his having started at once preparations for 
Mission will be stopped. Preparations were commenced at his request, and serious responsibi- 
lity will be incurred by further delay. Do all you can to get him to start. Matter now 
becoming very serious.” 

The Envoy at last left Constantinople on the 13th August for Bombay, 
having received from the Porte £1,000 for the expense of his journey. A 
free passage to Alexandria was also provided for him. Besides the personal 
presents of which he was the bearer, Syud Yakoob Khan took with him 
from Constantinople a few small mountain guns, 200 breech-loading rifles, 
and 400 ordinary muzzle-loaders. He carried an autograph letter from the 
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Sultan to the Atalik Ghazee, in which the latter was styled ‘‘ Hookumdar,” ie, 
Sovereign or Potentate of Kashgar. A list of the persons whom the Envo 
brought back with him from Constantinople was furnished by Captain 
E. Molloy, and will be found in Appendix VII. 


{ Secret, January 1874, Nos. 86, 90, 91, 106 and 170, J 


230. Journey of the Yarkund Envoy from Constantinople 
to Bombay, where he was met by Captain Molloy.—On the 18th 
August 1873 the Yarkund Envoy arrived at Alexandria upon his return journey 
to India, and Her Majesty’s Acting Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, 
according to instructions received from the Government of India, informed him 
that the Viccroy was expecting him at Simla, and offered to do everything 
in his power to hasten the voyage. At Cairo the Envoy had a conversation 
with the Acting Consul Mr. Vivien, in the course of which he expressed the 
greatest dislike to, and suspicion of, Russia, and the most sincere friendship and 
esteem for England, whose history he had thoroughly studied. England, Turkey, 
and Egypt were the real friends of his country, and these sentiments were 
thoroughly shared by neighbouring States. 


By the 12th September 1873 the Envoy was in Bombay, where he was 
met by Captain Molloy, especially deputed for that purpose. Captain Molloy, 
who was Adjutant of the bth Goorkha Regiment, received a deputation allow- 
ance of Rupees 10 per diem in addition to his military pay and allowances and 
his actual travelling expenses. 


[Vide Resolution No. 2238P., dated 20th September 1878 ; also Secret, October 1873, No. 70, 
and January 1874, Nos. 104-114.] 


231. Owing to the lateness of the seasonthe Envoy was 
unable to visit Simla on his return journey.—As soon as the 
Envoy’s arrival was reported, a letter was written to him congratulating him 
upon his return to India, but stating that, as the season was so far advanced, 
difficulty and possible danger might be anticipated to himself and the British 
Mission if any further delay in his journey back to Yarkund were suffered to 
take place. Under these circumstances the Viceroy expressed his regret that 
he was unable to have the pleasure of seeing the Envoy at Simla. To this 
Syud Yakoob Khan sent a friendly reply regretting that he had not the chance 
of seeing the Viceroy. He hoped Mr. Forsyth had been told to do everything 
after mature consideration and not in haste; and added :— 

“In Constantiuople I described the good understanding existing between the British Govern- 
ment and that of ours in such glowing terms as have led the Government of Constantinople 


to Lelieve the countries between the west of Kashgar and London to be within one and the 
same border, and to consider the Governments to be one and the same,” 


[Seeret, January 1874, No, 188.) 


232, The Yarkund Envoy arrives at Umballa on 16th Sep- 
tember 1873. Conversation between him and the Foreign 
Secretary regarding his visit to Turkey.—Syud Yakoob Khan rapidly 
continuing his journey arrived in Umballa on the night of the 16th September 
1873. There he was met by the Foreign Secretary, who had been deputed to 
deliver to him a letter to the Atalik Ghazee, and to inform him of the arrange- 
ments made for the despatch of a British Mission to accompany him to 
Yarkund, and to express to him the Viceroy’s hope that his visit to India 
would result in the strengthening of the friendship so happily established 
between the two countries and in the promotion of commercial intercourse. 
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‘The conversation which took place at Umballa is thus described in a demi- 
official letter from the Foreign Secretary to Mr, Forsyth :— 


“The main thing is that the Envoy was immensely pleased with all that had been done 
for him, and he attributed all his success at Constantinople to our influence and good offices, 
and rightly so. Had it not been for our communications to Sir H, Eltiot, both direct and 
through the Foreign Office, the Envoy would have had difficulty in attaining his object and 
might have been kicking his heels now at Istamboul. He did not at all take amiss our 
pushing him on so fast; indeed he seemed to be eager to overtake you and ready to push on 
at any inconvenience to himself, provided only he were sure of his heavy baggage. 1 relieved 
his mind on this score by telegraphing to Egypt to our Coneul-General, and before the Envoy 
left Murree I was able to inform him that everything bad left Suez except some kegs of gune 
powder which no ship can be got to carry, The bulk of the packages reached Bombay on 
the 4th, and were sent on at once with his servants, and the Bombay Government have 
instructions to clear and forward the remainder as soon as they arrive. 

“The Envoy gave mea long account of the attempt of the Russian Minister at Constans 
tinople to poison his mind against us, He told him we were an unreliable and ambitious people, 
and that our proposals abuut trade were only pretexts to cover the advance of our armics ; 
that we should first open up trade routes, then establish telegraphs, and then would come 
the final end of Yarkund independence. The Envoy replied that he did not believe it; that 
the British Government had been a friend of the Atalik for ten years; that there was nothing 
his master desired so much as extension of trade, &c., &c. He then said:— 

“«When I was coming through India I told the Governor-General of the treaty we had 
concluded with you. The Governor-General approved of it and said it was a very good thing, 
and advised me to cultivate trade and friendship with Russia. In India I heard nothing but 
good-will expressed by the English towards Russia, Why then do you try to poison my ear 
against them ?’ 

“Thereupon, said the Envoy to me, Ignatieff ‘ KAamoosh mand’ (became silent) !- The 
Russiang then endeavoured to get him to change his route and return by Russia, promising him 
all sorts of help and convenience for the journey ; but the Envoy was not to be tempted, and 
replied that he must return vid India as he could not appear before the Atalik Ghazee without 
the Viceroy’s reply to the Atalik’s letter. 

“His gratitude to us went beyond mere words. He expressed it in so many ways that I 
have no doubt of his sincerity, and when we parted he took both my hands in his and hoped I 
would never forget him and the interests of bis country. In the course of conversativa ha 
spoke of his master’s desire that India, Yarkund, Persia, Turkey and England shall all be 
considered as one country. On that subject, however, I went no further than general ex- 
pressions of friendship, &c. 

* So far as I could judge, everything augurs well for the success of the Mission. I enclose 
translation of a letter he wrote in answer to one of welcome from the Viceroy. He seemed 
anxious that you should not press your negotiations too suddenly, but fecl your way gradually. 
You will see he alludes to that in the letter.” 


[K. ., Secret, Jan, 1874, Nos. 17-107, and Seerat Pros., Jan. 1874, Nos. 108 and 136-138.] 


233. Syud Yakoob Khan conducts the Mission from Shah- 
idulla to Yarkund. His conversations with Mr. Forsyth.—Syud 
Yakoob Khan lost no time in proceeding to join the Mission. Mr. Forsyth en- 
trusted him with the charge of the party at Shahidulla Khoja; and he conducted 
them safely to Yarkund, which was reached by Saturday the 8th N ovember 1873. 
At Kashtak on the 2nd November Mr. Forsyth had received a letter of wel- 
come from the Atalik. The reception at Yarkund was cordial. On the way 
from Shahidulla to Yarkund it was natural that Syud Yakoob Khan should 
have imparted to Mr. Forsyth what passed at Constantinople and given his 
views as to the future. A confidential memorandum of the conversations 
which took place will be found in Appendix VIiII. It will be seen that General 
Ignatieff was said to have attempted to tamper with the Syud’s allegiance to 
his sovereign, and to have offered to aid him in getting possession of Buduksban 
and Cashmere. The other points to be specially noticed in the memorandum are: 
first, that the Syud complained of not being allowed to see Dewan Kripa Ram 


at Srinuggur, except in the presence of an English official; second, that the 


Maharaja of Cashmere was anxious that consideration should be given to 


: p fe Dis ‘th the 
i ts of his country in the approaching negotiations wi 
‘Atolik; third, that the Enver doubted whether the Atalik would consent 
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to the residence of a British Officer as ambassador at Kashgar, mainly because 
the Russians would immediately demand the same concession; fourth, that the 
Syud approved highly of the plan that Mr. Forsyth should return to India 
vid Budukshan, and professed himself glad of the opportunity to enter into 
friendly communication with Afghanistan. 


234. Orders passed on the memorandum of Mr. Forsyth’s 
conversation with the Envoy on the way to Yarkund.—the orders 
of the Government of India on the subject of the conversation referred to above 
were contained in letter to Mr. Forsyth No. 2948P., dated 27th Decem. 
ber 158738. 


Explanation as to the Envoy’s private interview with Kripa Ram.—The 
facts regarding the Envoy’s wish to have a private interview with Dewan 
Kripa Ram were explained by the following extract from a demi-official letter 
from Mr. LePoer Wynne, Officer on special duty in Cashmere, to the Secretary 
to the Government of the Punjab, dated 4th October 1873 :— 


“The Envoy had expressed to Captain Molloy a strong desire to see Kripa Ram and 
question him as to what was really the policy of the Maharaja, I said there could be no 
objection, but that (not of course from any feeling of distrust) to prevent the mischievous 
rumours which a private interview would certainly create, it would be better that either 
Captain Molloy or I should be by. He replied that he quite understood my motive, which he 
said was kind and considerate, but that as Kripa Ram would certainly not speak openly if 
either of us were present, he hoped I would waive my objection to a private interview. 


“J replied that in order to remove from his mind any possibility of a thought that there 
wags distrust in mine, it should be as he wished, though I still foresaw ill consequences. He 
expressed himself very grateful, but three hours later sent for Molloy and said he had been 


thinking over my objections and appreciating their force, and had abandoned all wish for any 
interview at all.” 


Cashmere to share with other protected States in the advantages of the 
Treaty.—With regard to the interests of Cashmere, Mr. Forsyth was reminded 
that the provisions of the Treaty which he had been authorised to conclude 
would apply to Cashmere and the other protected States of India: and it was 
suggested that a suitable opportunity should be found of explaining to the 
Envoy that in respect to trade, protection, and the like the people of 


Cashmere would enjoy the advantages secured by the Treaty to the subjects of 
the British Government. 


Residence of a British Officer in Yarkund.—On the subject of establish- 
ing a British Resident at Yarkund, Mr. Aitchison, the Foreign Secretary, 
wrote the subjoined remarks, dated 18th December 1873 :— 


“Mr, Forsyth should certainly not press for a European Representative at Yarkund. If 
Article VI of the Treaty be agreed to, and probably it will be, as it is reciprocal in its terms, 
the question of having a European Representative must depend on circumstances. Mr. Forsyth 
bas been told in paragraph 9 of his instructions that uf the Atalik Ghazee agrees to the 
appvintment of a British Representative, and 7 Mr, Forsyth is satisfied that the state of the 
country is such that a European officer could remain there without undue risk, and ¢f the Atalik 
Ghazee should be willing to guarantee his protection, Mr. Shaw may be summoned. It is 
ovly in the event of these i/s being satisfactorily solved that Mr. Shaw is to go up, and in 
discussing the question there will be abundant opportunity of testing the Atalik Ghazee’s 
feelings on the subject. If he be opposed to a European officer and object to guarantee his 
protection, the subject may be dropped at once; and if the clause of the Treaty be secured in 
the general language in which it has been framed, or in something akin thereto, there is 
nothing to prevent a European being sent up as our Representative hereafter if circumstances 
prove favorable. A European would certainly be a greater security to the Atalik Ghazee 
himself than a Native, and the example would probably facilitate our having Europeans in 
Afghanistan, But however desirable it be from our point of view, Mr. Forsyth must be 
content with what he finds himself able under all the circumstances to obtain.” 


In accordance with the above suggestions Mr. Forsyth was informed that 


the residence of a European Resident at Yarkund was a point which should 
not be unduly pressed, and that if Article VI of the draft Treaty were 
accepted, the question whether the Representative of the British Government 
should be a European or a Native of India might be left for determination 
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thereafter according to circumstances. If the Atalik Ghazee should agree to the 
appointment of a British representative, and if Mr. Forsyth should be satisfied 
that the state of the country was such that a European officer could remain 
there without undue risk, and the Atalik Ghazee should be willing to guarantee 
his protection, on those conditions only was Mr. R. B. Shaw to be summoned. 


Proposed return by Budukshan. The Envoy’s schemes.—Finally Mr. 
Forsyth was told that there was little or no probability of his being able to return 
vid Budukshan. This last subject will be noticed more fully hereafter: but it 
should here be observed that, as reported in a memorandum by Mr. Forsyth, 
dated 11th November 1873, one of Syud Yakoob Khan’s objects in promoting 
the return journey through Budukshan was to take the opportunity of Mr. 
Forsyth’s presence in Afghanistan to enter into friendly relations with the 
Ameer of Cabul. He said that the Atalik would undoubtedly receive in a 
friendly way an officer of the Cabul Government, supposing one was sent to 
arrange for Mr. Forsyth’s return that way. He had frequently expressed his 
desire to bind all the Mahomedan Princes in one bond from Kashgar to Con. 
stantinople, and it would be part of his scheme to enter into close friendship with 
Afghanistan. It will be seen further on that this is a day-dream of the Syud 
at the present time. 


[Seeret, January 1874, Nos. 165,168, 210, 211, 212, 212A. and K.-W] 


235. Departure of the Mission from Yarkund. Arrival at 
Kashgar. Changein the Atalik'stitle. Formal reception at Kash- 
gar on the 11th December 1873.—Mr. Forsyth and his party remained 
at Yarkund until the 28th November 1873. Some trouble was caused by the 
attempts of evil-disposed persons, especially Bunyad Ali and Faiz Buksh, to 
excite areligious feeling against the Hindoos. ‘here were also intriguing 
Cashmerees, headed by a man named Kassim Akoon, who did their best to 
complicate matters. But on the 4th December 1873 the officers of the Mis- 
sion after a pleasant journey of a week from Yarkund reached Kashgar, and 
were cordially received by the Atalik Ghazee himself. It was arranged that 
the letters from the Queen and the Viceroy should be delivered on the 11th 
December 1873, and Syud Yakoob Khan had been careful to announce that 
his master had assumed the title of Ameer, and had exchanged that of Beg 
for Khan, so that thenceforth he would be addressed as Ameer Yakoob Khan. 
The name of the Sultan would be used in the Khutba, and coins would in 
future be struck with the name of Ameer Yakoob Khan on the face, and with 
that of the Sultan on the reverse. This change of title was recognised in 
letter from the Government of India, No. 612P., dated 24th February 1874. 
The formal reception of the British Envoy took place on the 11th December 
1873 as arranged. The ceremonies observed on the occasion are recorded ia 
the memorandum printed as Appendix IX. 


[ Secret, February 1874, Nos, 102-107,] 


236. Draft Treaty presented to the Ameer on the 20th wee 
cember 1873.—On the 20th December 1873 Mr. Forsyth again visited t : 
Ameer, and presented to him the draft Commercial Treaty, which he receive 
With the exclamation “ Mubarak.” A short conversation ensued, Mr. Forsyth 
expatiating on the advantages of commerce, and the Ameer dwelling upon his 
friendship for the English :— . . Sees 
: 4 id. “and I look to the English for everything. I am a Mahomedan 
; ee ee at I mean what I say. I place all my _hopes in the Se | 
have perfect confidence in them, and feel secure in their friendship. I cannot say more tha 
this.” 

[ Secret, March 1874, No, 92.] 
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237. The Treaty with Yarkund not concluded by the Ameer 
until the 2nd February 18'74.—Some time elapsed before the Commercia] 
Treaty was concluded by the Ameer Yakoob Khan. As observed by Mr, 
Forsyth in his letter of the 9th January 1874, it was not the custom of this or 
any other Asiatic Ruler to appear to be in a hurry. Moreover it was believed 
that the Treaty had been sent to some of the Ameer’s confidential courtiers, 
and probably to Mahomed Yoonas Dadkhwah of Yarkund. In the meantime 
the officers of the Mission occupied themselves in seeing as much as they could 
of the country, and observing the manners of the people. It was not until the 
2nd of February 1874 that the Treaty was signed and sealed at Kashgar. 


The following is the text of the Treaty as ratified by the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India on the 13th of April 1874 :— 


Text of the Treaty with Yarkund as concluded. 


Treaty between the British Government and His Highness the Ameer 
Mahomed Yakoob Khan, Ruler of the territory of Kashgar and Yarkund, his heirs 
and successors, executed on the one part by Thomas Douglas Forsyth, C.B., in 
virtue of full powers conferred on him in that behalf by His Excellency the Right 
Hon'ble Thomas George Baring, Baron Northbrook of Stratton and a Baronet, 
Member of the Privy Council of Her Most Gracious Majesty the.Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, and on the 
other part by Syud Yakoob Khan Torah, Member of the 1st Class of the Order 
of the Medjidie, and in virtue of full powers conferred on him by His Highness. 


Whereas it is deemed desirable to confirm and strengthen the good under- 
standing which now subsists between the high contracting parties, and to pro- 
mote commercial intercourse between their respective subjects, the following 
Articles have been agreed upon :— 


ARTICLE I. 


The high contracting parties engage that the subjects of each shall be at 
liberty to enter, reside in, trade with, and pass with their merchandise and pro- 
perty into and through all parts of the dominions of the other, and shall enjoy 
in such dominions all the privileges and advantages which are or may be 


accorded to the subjects of such dominions, or to the subjects or citizens of the 
most favored nation. 


ARTICLE IT. 


_Merchants of whatever nationality shall be at liberty to pass from the 
territories of the one contracting party to the territories of the other with 
their merchandise and property at all times and by any route they please. No 
restrictions shall be placed by either contracting party upon such freedom of 
transit, unless for urgent political reasons to be previously communicated to the 


other; and such restriction shall be withdrawn as soon as the necessity for it 
is over. 


ArtTicLE IIT. 


European British subjects entering the dominions of His Highness the 
Ameer for purposes of trade or otherwise must be provided with passports 


certifying to their nationality. Unless provided with such passports they shall 
not be deemed entitled to the benefit of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE LV, 


On goods imported into British India from territories of His Highness the 
Ameer by any route over the Himalayan Passes which lie to the south of His 
Highness’ dominions the British Government engages to levy no import duties. 
On goods imported from India into the territories of His Highness the Ameer 
no import duty exceeding 24 per cent. ad valorem shall be levied. Goods 
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imported as above into the dominions of the contracting parties may, subject 
only to such excise regulations and duties and to such municipal or town regu- 
lations and duties as may be applicable to such classes of goods generally, be 
freely sold by wholesale or retail and transported from one place to another 
within British India and within the dominions of His Highness the Ameer 
respectively. 


ARTICLE V, 


Merchandise imported from India into the territories of His Highness the 
Ameer will not be opened for examination till arrival at the place of consign- 
ment. If any disputes should arise as to the value of such goods, the Customs 
Officer or other Officer acting on the part of His Highness the Ameer shall be 
entitled to demand part of the goods at the rate of one in forty in lieu of the 
payment of duty. If the aforesaid Officer should object to levy the duty by 
taking a portion of the goods, or if the goods should not admit’ of being so 
divided, then the point in dispute shall be referred to two competent persons, one 
chosen by the aforesaid Officer and the other by the importer, and a valuation 
of the goods shall be made; and if the referees shall differ in opinion, they 
shall appoint an arbitrator, whose decision shall be final, and the duty shall be 
levied according to the value thus established. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The British Government shall be at liberty to appoint a Representative at 
the Court of His Highness the Ameer, and to appoint Commercial Agents subordi- 
nate to him in any towns or places considered suitable within His Highness’ 
territories. His Highness the Ameer shall beat liberty to appoint a Representa- 
tive with the Vicervy and Governor-General of India, and to station Commercial 
Agents at any places in British India considered suitable. Such Representa- 
tives shall be entitled to the rank and privileges accorded to Ambassadors by 
the law of nations, and the Agents shall be entitled to the privileges of Consuls 
of the most favored nation. 


ARTICLE VII. 


British subjects shall be at liberty to purchase, sell, or hire land or houses 
or depdts for merchandise in the dominions of His Highness the Ameer, and the 
houses, depdts, or other premises of British subjects shall not be forcibly entered 
or searched without the consent of the occupier, unless with the coguisance of 
the British Representative or Agent and in presence of a person deputed 
by him. 

ArtIcLE VIII. 


following arrangements are agreed to for the decision of civil suits and 
a cases within the territories of His Highness the Ameer in which British 
subjects are concerned :— ' 
(a).—Civil suits in which both plaintiff and defendant are British subjects, 
and criminal cases in which both prosecutor and accused are British subjects, 
or in which the accused is a European British _ Subject mentioned in the 3rd 
Article of this Treaty, shall be tried by the British Representative or one of his 
Agents in the presence of an Agent appointed by His Highness the Ameer. 
(8).—Civil suits in which one party is subject of His Highness the 
Ameer and the other party a British subject shall be tried by the Courts of 
His Hichness in the presence of the British Representative or one of his Agents, 
or of a. person appointed in that behalf by such Representative : anaes 
—Crimir 3 in which either prosecutor or accused is a subject o 
His topneeine yee shall, except as above otherwise provided, be wes 
by the Courts of His Highness in presence of the British eee or i 
one of his Agents, or of a person deputed by the British Representative or by 


one of his Ageats. 
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(d).—Except as above otherwise provided, civil and criminal cases in 
which one party is a British subject and the other the subject of a foreign 
power shall, if either of the parties is a Mahomedan, be tried in the Courts of 
His Highness. If neither party is a Mahomedan, the case may, with consent of 
the parties, be tried by the British Representative or one of his Agents; in the 
absence of such consent, by the Courts of His Highness. 


(e).—In any case disposed of by the Courts of His Highness the Ameer, to 
which a British subject is a party, it shall be competent to the British Repre- 
sentative, if he considers that justice has not been done, to represent the matter 
to His Highness the Ameer, who may cause the case to be re-tried in some other 
Court in the presence of the British Representative or of one of his Agents, or 
of a person appointed in that behalf by such Representative or Agent. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The rights and privileges enjoyed within the dominions of His Highness 
the Ameer by British subjects under this Treaty shall extend to the subjects of 
all Princes and States in India in alliance with Her Majesty the Queen; and if 
with respect to any such Prince or State any other provisions relating to this 
Treaty or to other matters should be considered desirable, they shall be nego- 
tiated through the British Government. 


ARTICLE X. 


Every affidavit and other legal document filed or deposited in any Court 
established in the respective dominions of the high contracting parties, or in 
the Court of the Joint Commissioners in Ladakh, may be proved by an authen- 
ticated copy, purporting either to be sealed with the seal of the Court to which 
the original document belongs, or in the event of such Court having no seal, to 
be signed by the Judge or by one of the Judges of the said Court. 


ARTICLE XI. 


When a British subject dies in the territory of His Highness the Ameer, his 
movable and immovable property situate therein shall be vested in his heir, 
executor, administrator, or other representative in interest or (in the absence of 
such representative) in the Representative of the British Government in the 
aforesaid territory. The person in whom such charge shall be so vested shall 
satisfy the claims outstanding against the deceased, and shall hold the surplus 
(if any) for distribution among those interested. The above provisions mutatis 


mutandis shall apply to the subjects of His Highness the Ameer who may die 
in British India, 


ARTICLE XII. 


If a British subject residing in the territories of His Highness the Ameer 
becomes unable to pay his debts, or fails to pay any debt within a reasonable 
time after being ordered to do so by any Court of Justice, the creditors of such 
insolvent shall be paid out of his goods and effects, but the British Representa- 
tive shall not refuse his good offices, if need be, to ascertain if the insolvent has 


not left in India disposable property which might serve to satisfy the said 
creditors. 


_ This Treaty having this day been executed in duplicate and confirmed by 
His Highness the Ameer, one copy shall for the present be left in the possession 
of His Highness, and the other after confirmation by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India shall be delivered to His Highness within twelve months in 
exchange for the copy now retained by His Highness. 


Signed and sealed at Kashgar on the second day of February in the year of 
our Lord 1874, corresponding with the fifteenth day of Zilhijj 1290 Hijri. 


a et ty he 
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“Whereas a Treaty for strenzthenine the good understanding that now exists between 
the British Government and the Ruler of the territory of Kashgar and Yarkund, and for 
prom.ting commercial intercourse between the two countries, was acreed upon and concluded 
at Kashgar on the second day of February in the year of Our Lord eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four, corresponding with the fifteenth day of Zilhijj twelve hundred and ninety 
Hijree by the respective Plenipotentiaries of the Government of India and of His Highness 
the Ameer of Kashgar and Yarkund, duly accredited and empowered fur that purpose. I, 
the Right Hon’ble Thomas George Baring, Baron Northbrook of Stratton, &e. &e., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, do hereby ratify and confirm the Treaty aforesaid. 


“Given under my hand and eeal at Government House in Calcutta this thirteenth day 
of April in the year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy -four. 


(8d.) NORTHBROOK.” 


238. Discussions preliminary to the conclusion of the 
Treaty.—Mr. Forsyth’s account of the discussions which preceded the conclu- 
sion of the treaty and his explanation of certain changes in the wording of the 
draft are set forth in his letter from Kashgar, No. 188, dated 2nd February 
1874. He wrote :— 


“Tt will be seen that the Treaty concluded differs very slightly from the draft which 
was submitted to His Highness for acceptance. 


“Tn Articles I and II, I have added the word ‘ property’ after merchandise ; so as to include 
ordinary travellers other than merchants, the word ‘ therein’ after ‘may be accorded’ was 
struck out, as, in the Persian translation, it caused a redundancy to which the Syud objected. 


‘Tn Articles IV and V_ the words ‘ mal-i-tajarat?’ have been used in the Persian 
translation for both goods and merchandise. In the Envlish Treaty the word ‘ merchandise’ 
was intended by me to have been substituted for ‘goods.’ but I find too late that I have only 
done so in the beginning of the 5th Article; no harm, however, will result from this omission, 
for as the Yarkund officials will be guided by the Persian translation, all goods other than 
merchandise will not be subject to examination or duty. 

‘The words ‘on which duly not exceeding 24 per cent. is to be levied’ in Article V 
were cut out, as considered redundant and ‘ xo¢ more than one-fortreth’ were changed to ‘at the 
rate of one in forty, there being no inclination on the Syud’s part to admit any description of 
goods at a lower rate or free of duty. 


“ Article VI was, for some time, opposed, and I considered it advisable to consent to 
call the officials subordinate to the British representative ‘ Commercial Agents,’ and added the 
words ‘ considered suitable’ after ‘places’ and ‘tx British India’ 


The reluctance displayed at first to the admission of a British representative, arose 
from no unfriendly feeling towards our Government or nation, nor from any fear for his safety ; 
but solely because it afforded a precedent which might be taken advantage of by other nations. 


‘With reference to the 17th paragraph of your letter No. 1851, dated 18th August 
1873, 1 think the state of the country is such that a European officer could remain here with- 
out undue risk, and His Highnese the Ameer shows every disposition not only to protect but 
to treat him with the greatest honor, 

“ Article VIII gave rise to a great deal of discussion, and the idea of allowing 
European British subjects to be tried by our representative was stoutly combated to the last. 
The Syud said that if an Englishman committed a criminal offence against a Mahomedan sub- 
ject of the Ameer, the injured party would at once go to the Kazee and demand justice, and 
would not submit to see his case disposed of by a foreigner; he anticipated that there might be 
a fanatical disturbance in such a case. I could not give way, and said that the result of their 
refusal to accept this would be that His Excellency the Viceroy would grant no passports 
unless he was assured of the good treatment of his countrymen. It was finally agreed . leave 
the clause in, and to add the words ‘in the presence of an dgent of the Ameer; this would 2 
bably be the Kazee, and thus the feelings of the Mahomedans would be propitiated, whilst 


justice would be secured to our countrymen. Sg rer ee 

« i to this discussion, an e possible influx of Ev 5 
right Gee ie aeelate the Viceroy should be informed of the state of parties bere, ce 
are conservatives in Eastern Turkestan, and though they are, for Sete pe iRd 
here, as elsewhere, they command attention and respect for their a ne : we 
partakes in the general feeling of friendship displayed tewards our 3 pit y Dy aS an 
follows that they are ready to see their country Hooded with European civilization ; 


we, with all the prestige of being the ‘King’s guests,’ have had occasionally to acknowledge 
a 3 
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that the Ameer’s omnipotence has limits. The Amecr and his chief adviser, Syud Yakoob 
Khan, have wisely determined to initiate a liberal policy; but they are taking a step far in 
advance of Asiatics, and they have to consider the religious prejudices and time-honored 
customs of their fellow-countrymen, and we, I think, may rest satisfied with the very great 
concessions made to us, without hastening to enforce the conditions of the Treaty to the 
utmost extent. 

“Undoubtedly the presence of Europeans is welcomed by the common people, but 
their unrestricted license to travel about is apt to be viewed with some jealousy by the conser. 
yative class of officials and mullahs, whose priestly influence is a very important element to be 
taken into consideration. 

“It is very probable that European travellers other than merchants would find 
themselves much thwarted and obstructed. Wholly ignorant of, and insensible to, western 
science, these people cannot understand how European servants and lovers of sport and romance 
can wander over the world without some political object; and, in fact, the more simple the 
character of the traveller, the deeper they imagine his designs to be. It is a matter then for 
the serious consideration of. His Excellency the Viceroy how far it will be advisable to extend 
the grant of passports to Europeans. 

‘For the next year or two, and until Mr. Shaw can give a satisfactory opinion to 
the contrary, I would advise the most sparing grant of passports, and those given should be 
accompanied with stringent conditions, binding the holder to place himself entirely under the 
orders of the British representative. 

“Tn the last clause of Article VIII I have given a wider power of representation to 
the British Agent than was contemplated in the draft Treaty, as I can quite conceive occasion 
arising for the interference of our representative in criminal cases. 

“In Article IX I have altered the wording to suit the wishes of the Syud, who 
objected to the draft as somewhat too peremptory. 

In Article XI I have added a reciprocity clause at the request of the Syud. 

T understand from the Syud that arrangements will at once be made for opening 
out the Kogyar route, and if Mr. Shaw took it in his journey to Yarkund, he would practically 
inaugurate its adoption. The Ameer will probably establish a smal] fort at or near Kulelong 
on the south of the Yangi Dewan Pass for the protection of traders, though the fear of the 
Kunjootee robbers, which formerly existed, need be no longer entertained. 

“In one of my reports submitted from Yarkund I mentioned that Hindoos had been 
subjected to an enbanced rate of duty on their merchandise and had been deprived of their 
turbans, and were not allowed to ride in the oity. These disabilities are swept away by the 
Treaty, and the Dadkhwah of Yarkund, who had lately enforced the prohibition against 
turbans, has recently presented one to a Hindoo merchant.” 


[ Secret, April 1874, No. 45. ] 


239. Omission of certain words from the Persian version of 
Article IX of the Treaty with Yarkund.—Before noting the orders of 
the Government of India on the treaty as concluded by Mr. Forsyth, it is neces- 
sary to mention a matter which seems of trivial importance, and which 
nevertheless has led to further discussion. In the Persian version of the 
last clause of Article 1X, certain words have been omitted, and the omission 
had the effect of rendering the clause meaningless. Literally translated, the 
Persian version of Article IX ran as follows :— 

_ _ “The rights and privileges which by this treaty have heen attached to and acquired by sub- 
jects of the British Government in the territories of His Highness the Ameer shall be regarded 
and observed with regard to the subjects of those Princes and Chiefs of the friendly States of 
Hindoostan who are united in the bonds of alliance with Her Majesty the Queen; and if in 
this matter or in. any other question which may be considered desirable in connection with the 
aforesaid Chiefs and Princes shall be carried out through the medium of the British Government.” 


[K.-W Secret, April 1874, Nos, 44 to 49.] 


A correct translation of the Article from English into Persian was prepared 


in pe aden Foreign Office, and sent up to Yarkund, as will be subsequently 
noticed. 


240. Orders issued by the Government on Mr. Forsyth’s re- 
port of the conclusion of the Treaty at Kashgar.—Mr. Forsyth’s letter 
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of the 2nd February and the treaty concluded with the Ruler of Kashgar and 
Yarkund were delivered in Calcutta on the 1st April 1874, by the messenger 
Havildar Gul Ahmed of the Guides. On the 16th April 1874 orders were 
issued to Mr. Forsyth, and the following were the points to which his atten- 
tion was directed :— 


_ _ “‘(a,)—In Article VIII, clause (c), there is a clerical error, the word “ excepted”’ being 
inserted for “ except.” The necessary correction has been made, and if a similar clerical error 
exists in the duplicate of the treaty, which is in the Ameer’s possession, it should be rectified 
with the proper verification. 

“® The necessary action will be taken in the Legislative Department to provide for the 
due operation of the reciprocity clause which has been added at the close of Article XI. 

* (c).—-In the Persian version of the concluding clause of Article IX, * * * 
there is an apparent omission, which renders the meaning unintelligible. Iam to request 
that, when ratifying the treaty, His Highuess the Ameer may be moved to state in a svparate 
document how that Article should be read. It will be necessary to see that the meaning is 
open to no misinterpretation. 

“The treaty, so guarded against possible misinterpretation, has been ratified by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, and a duplicate being kept in this 
Office, the ratification is herewith sent for presentation to His Highness the Ameer. It should 
be exchanged for a document of a similar purport on the part of His Highness the Ameer. 

“The opportunity should Le taken to convey the acknowledgments of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General in Council for the readiness with which His Highness the 
Ameer has acceded to the various provisions of the draft treaty proposed for acceptance. It 
is the firm trust and earnest hope of His Excellency in Council that the arrangements now 
concluded will form the basis of extended intercourse between the territories of Her Majesty 
the Queen and those of His Highness the Ruler of Kashgar and its dependencies, resalting 
in unmixed benefit to the inhabitants and the Governments of the two countries concerned.” 

Then after conveying the acknowledgments of Government to Mr. Forsyth, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon and Dr. Bellew, the letter proceeded :— 

“The treaty having been thus early concluded, you will probably have found it needless 
to prolong your stay in Kashgar. 

“Tf, therefore, as will probably be the case, the present letter with ils accompaniment 
reaches you after you have left Kashgar, it will be unnecessary fur you to return thither. In 
that case the charge of presenting the ratification to the Ameer, anu of procuring one in return, 
should be committed to Mr. Shaw, who has been prepared for the possibility of such a deputa- 
tion, or else to Colonel Gordon, whom you may have found it expedient and possible to leave 
in Kashgar. 

“Tam to add for your information (in case, by the time this letter arrives, you have not 
received the intelligence to the same effect with which your messenger Ibrahim Khan is 
charged) that the aspect of affairs in Afghanistan, consequent on the attitude taken by 
Mahomed Yakoob Khan, is at present such as, in the opinion of Ameer Shere Ali Khan, to 
render your return through the Afgban territory inexpedient. ” 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 47.] 


Tt must now be shown how it was that the plan of a return journey through 
Budukshan had to be abandoned, and why the Ameer of Cabul declined to 
assent to the arrangement proposed. The messenger sent to ascertain the 
wishes of the Ameer Shere Ali Khan was the Police Officer Ibrahim Khan, 
who, as stated previously on page 171, had preceded the British party to 


Yarkund. 
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_ Deputation of Ibrahim Khan from Kashgar to Ca 
His seraee through Pamir, isha iee Toe ee ond ee are apn 
var for Cabul by the Sir-i-kol and Punja route on 

ane eee a wit the bearer of letters to the Ameer Shere Ali Khan, 
Syud Noor Mahomed, and Atta Mahomed Khan, the British Agent at aoe 
fie also carried letters for the Meer of Wakhan and Naib Mahomed Alum, 
the Governor of Afghan Turkestan, with suitable presents. His journey 1s 


thus described in his own words: 


“On the Ist January 1874, accomp 
etarted therefrom and reached Sir-i-kol, the 


ied by two sowars of the Ameer of Kashgar, I 
ba frontier of the Yarkund territory, on the 9th idem. 
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Having left that place, I proceeded by the Pamir-Khoord toute and reached the Panjah 
Fort (the placeol Mcer Futteh Ali Shah, Meer of Wakhan) on the 18th January, whence 
the two sowars who had accompanied me returned to their country. From Punjah I, with a 
servant of the said Meer of Wakhan, came lo Faizabad, the capital of Budukshan, Prom 
Fyzabead I proceeded to Balkh, whence with a servant of Naib Mabomed Alum Khan, 
the Governor of Balkh, I went to Bameean, and thence proceeded by the mountainous route 
called Shaikh Ali in Hazara, as owing to the great fall of snow, the Punj Peelan road was 
closed. I arrived on the 18th February 1874, ard sent the khurceta to the Ameer by Sirdar 
Atta Mahomed Khan, the Government Vakeel. The road through the territory of the 
Ameer Sahib is in every respect safe. The revenue of Budukshan was being collected. The 
Meer of Wakhan sent by the hands of his son his quota to Naib Hafiz-o.lla Khan, the 
Governor of Budukshan.” 


[Seeret, March 1874, Nos. 88 and 167.] 


242. Reception of Ibrahim Khan by the Ameer of Cabul on 
the 18th February 1874.—Immediately on Ibrahim Khan’s arrival he was 
summoned to Durbar by the Ameer, to whom he delivered two letters, one from 
Mr. Forsyth, and the other from Dr. Bellew. Shere Ali Khan’s observations at 
this first interview foreshadowed his subsequent refusal to give the Mission a 
passage through his territories :— 

“ Yarkund,” he said, ‘lies at a vast distance from the territories of the British Government, 
and is close to the confines of the Russian possessions. 1 cannot understand what advantaze is 
looked for by the establishment of this intercourse, but I suppose the officers of the British 
Government see some prospect in view of results favorable to tLe interests of their Government.” 


Atta Mahomed Khan, the British Agent, on whose authority the above re- 
marks are quoted, also sent acopy of the letter from Mr. Forsyth to himself. In 
this letter the Agent was requested to explain to Syud Noor Mahomed Shah that 
Mr. Forsyth confidently believed the authority of the Ameer to be all power- 
ful in the countries through which the Mission would have to travel, that is to 
say, from Sir-i-kol to Wakhan and Killa Panja. There was only the Pamir 
desert, which was under the authority of the Meer of Wakhan, a tributary of 
Budukshan ; all the rest of the way from Faizabad to Kundooz and Khulm, and 
on to Cabul there were frequented roads, through a populous country, and it 
would be possible to make arrangements for carriage, &c., from place to place, 
with the assistance of the local Governors. 


[ Secret, March 1874, No. 89.] 


243. The refusal to permit the return journey through Buduk- 
shan probably a foregone conclusion. Discussions with the Cabul 


Envoy on this subject.—There can be little doubt that Shere Ali had resolv- 
ed not to give way in the matter of the return journey through Budukshan long 
before Ibrahim Khan reached Cabul. When his Envoy, Syud Ncor Mahomed 
Shah, visited Simla in July-August 1878, the Foreign Secretary suggested to 
him that the deputation by Yarkund afforded an opportunity for adopting a plan, 
which the Envoy himself had suggested, that a British Officer should proceed, 
and inspect the northern and western boundaries, with reference to the 
arrangements lately agreed to by Russia. The Envoy, however, thought it 
better that the Officer, if sent, should go round by Candahar to the eastern 
extremity of the northern limit, returning thence to Cabul to confer with the 
Ameer, When asked whether, in the event of Mr. Forsyth’s Mission returning 
vid Budukshan, the Ameer would be able to arrange for supplies, &c., Syud Noor 
Mahomed Shah replied that in the absence of any precise information he 
could give no specific assurance. The Foreign Secretary then suggested that 
the Ameer might be asked to allow a British Officer to proceed to the north- 
east frontier vid Cabul in anticipation of the arrival of the Mission, in order 
to make the necessary arrangements for them. But the Envoy adhered to his 
previous advice that an Officer going round by Candahar should be carried out. 
If, be said, on arrival at Cabul this Officer found that the Ameer entertained 
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no objection to the location of an Envoy there or elsewhere, there would, of 
course, he equally no objection to the Mission returning vid Budukshan. On 
the other hand, if there were difficulties about the appointment of an Envoy, 
it would still be open to Government to allude to the return of the Yarkund 
Mission vid Budukshan. He would suggest that in that case the Amecr should 
be addressed on this subject in such a manner as neither to imply the possi- 
bility of refusal of permission, nor, on the other hand, as if the Mission would 
take that route without permission. 


The deputation of an officer vid Candahar to collect information on the 
subject of the northern frontier of Afghanistan was prominently noticed in 
a memorandum of the points discussed with the Cabul Envoy, and the atten. 
tion of the Ameer was invited to this and other proposals by the 7th para- 
graph of the Viceroy’s khureeta, dated 6th September 1873. The Ameer’s 
reply was unsatisfactory. In his letter dated 13th November 1873 to the Viceroy 
he mentioned a proposal that Colonel Baker should pass through Afghanistan 
on his way from Teheran to India in the following terms :— 


“My Envoy at interview and conversations with Your Excellency explained the many 
objections that exist to men like Colonel Baker and others travelling in Afghanistan, I therefore 
do not think it necessary to allude to the subject further.” 


{ Vide K.-W. Secret, September 1873, Nos. 118-139; Secret, September 1878, Nos, 128-132, and 
Secret, March 1874, No. 63.] 


_ 244. Deliberations in Cabul as to return-journey through 
Afghanistan. Final decision adverse to the proposal.—It is therefore 
plain that the request preferred through Ibrahim Khan could have been no 
surprise either to the Ameer or his councillors. But it was probably deemed 
expedient to make some show of deliberation before refusing the solicited 
permission ; accordingly we find from the Cabul Diary of the 20th to 28rd 
February 1874, that Ibrahim Khan had an interview with Noor Mahomed 
Shah, who asked for information as to the requirements of the Mission. Mean- 
while the Ameer declined to give any definite reply as to the return of the 
Mission vid Budukshan until after careful consideration. Then followed secret 
debates in Council, and the British Agent, in his letter dated 5th March 1874, 
informed the Commissioner of Veshbawur that the opinion of the Durbar was 
divided :— 

© Some of the Members adhered to the opinion that lest any injury should be caused 
to him (Mr. Forsyth) it is not advisable that he should return to India vié Cabul in such a 
time of danger, because if any untoward accident happens, it will under all circumstances 
tend to the disgrace of the Cabul Government. Others observed that formerly permission for 
the return of Colonel Baker vid Cabul was declined, and that, as notwithstandiag the 
refusal of that permission, application has heen received four Mr. Forsyth being allowed to 
return vid Afghanistan, it will not be open to objection if this permission be now given, but 
that it is necessary that the disturbed state of the peace of the kingdom should be taken 
into consideration.” 

The disturbances were those created by the Ameer’s rebellious son Sirdar 
Mahomed Yakoob Khan, Governor of Herat. 

After this followed more private councils, as reported in the Cabul Diary 
of 7th to 9th April 1874, the general feeling of the Durbar being against com- 
pliance with Mr. Forsyth’s request. And on the 10th April 1874, the Ameer 
sent to the Viceroy the following substance of the letter from Mr. Forsyth and 
of His Highness’ reply remarking thereon— . 

“Jt is certain that Mr. Forsyth bas not been informed of the objections of Afghanistan, 
and the conversation which took place between Your Excellency and my Envoy. Your Excel- 
lency will certainly iuform Mr. Forsyth.” 

Substance of Mr. Forsyth’s letter to the Ameer of Cabul and the dmeer’s repli. 


« After reminding the Ameer of the previous occasions in which he had seen His Highness, 
and expressing reeret at no opportunity having been afforded him of a further meeting, 
Mr. Forsyth Says “that His Highness was doubtless aware that when Syud Noor Mahomed 
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was at Simla in the middle of last year, he (Mr. Forsyth) had been deputed to conduct a 
Mission to Yarkund. He had then mentioned to the Syud that in order to gratify his desire 
for a meeting with the Amecr he had resolved to return to India vid Budukshan. 

“Mr. Forsyth then informs the Ameer that the Mission has arrived and of his intention 
after its business was concluded to proceed vid Sir-i-kol and Budukshan, and present himself 
to the Ameer. 

“ As His Excellency the Viceroy bad ordered that the return of the Mission by Buduk. 
shan was to be dependent on the will and pleasure of the Ameer, therefore Mr, Forsyth 
expressed a hope that arrangements might be made, and he proceeds to explain the nature of 
these arrangements. 

“The Ameer’s reply to Mr. Forsyth is that the latter cannot be aware of the nature of 
the communications between His Excellency and Syud Noor Mahomed, but doubtless be would 
be informed of the same.” 


At length on the 11th April 1874, after two days’ private discussions, 
Ibrahim Khan received permission to return to Mr. Forsyth vid Balkh and 
Budukshan. The issue of the deliberations was thus reported by the British 
Agent :— 

“The Sadr-i-Azem observed to me privately as follows : 

“As reeards Herat matters, if, through misfortune (‘ 2a@-saadat mandi’) Sirdar Mahomed 
Yakoob Khan fails to arrive at a right conclusion (literally straight road, “ raf.i-rast”) the 
Cabul Government will be constrained to send troops against Herat. In such case the Cabul 
authorities do not consider it advisable that Mr. Forsyth should return to India wid Cabul, 
especially because when Sirdar Mahomed Yakoob Khan took flight from Cabul he put off his 
uniform outside the city, and with a view to collecting short-sighted people (‘' sotah-andesh”) 
he gave out that the Ameer on his return from India after the Umballa conference had 
abandoned the Mabomedan religion and that he (the Sirdar) intended to wage religious 
war against His Highness with the aid of the Mussulmans of the country. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Forsyth should come to this kingdom at a time when it is proposed that 
troops should proceed to Herat, the Sirdar will undoubtedly make ignorant people believe his 
former statement, and will thus find an opportunity to support his designs for raising disturb- 
ances, and the Cabul authorities will feel great anxiety lest any injury shall befall 
Mr. Forsyth. 

“The Ameer then desired me to insert his observations in Persian in this letter as follows :=— 

«While replies were being written to the murrasillas received from His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India and Mr. Forsyth, the members of the Durbar observed 
that it would be proper if it were written (to British Government) that the statements made by 
Meerakhor Ahmed Khan, Moolla Yahaya and Khalifa Abdool Rahman, who have lately arrived 
from Herat, confirm the representations of the Cabul Envoy made before His Excellency the 
Viceroy at Simla about the obstacles (in the way of a safe journey) of Afghanistan, but that 
it is not advisable to make mention either colloquially or in writing of such matters from 
which no advantage can be derived.’ 

“The Ameer has written a friendly murrasila to Dr. Bellew, and the Sadr-i-Azem one to 


Mr. Forsyth, to the effect that the views of the Cabul Durbar will become known to him from 
the Ameer’s murrasila,” 


{ Vide Cabul Diaries quoted, and Secret, May 1874, Nos. 85—88., } 


_ 245. Journey of Ibrahim Khan to Balkh and back to India 
via Cabul Jelallabad.—Ibrahim Khan set out on his travels again on the 
13th April 1674, taking the road to Balkh vid Charikar, and accompanied 
by Mirza Abdool Hadi Khan, Agent of the Governor of Afghan Turkestan. 
The Naib had received orders to make arrangements for escorting him as far as 
Sir-i-kol, and to submit a receipt of bis safe arrival at that place. But he 
never got so far as Sir-i-kol. On the 26th April 1874 he wrote from Tash- 
kurgan in the province of Balkh to Colonel Gordon, who was then returning 
to Yarkund from his trip to Pamir and Wakhan, saying that, as the reply of 
the Ameer of Cabul forbade the return journey of the Mission by Budukshan, 
and the British officers would have left Yarkand before he could arrive there, 
he had decided on returning from Balkh to Cabul, and thence proceeding 
to Peshawur. Accordingly he made his way back to Cabul, where he arrived 


in the second week in May 1874, and received permission from the Ameer to 
return to India vé Jelallabad. 


[ Vide Cabul Diaries 10¢h—13¢A April and 8th—1lth May 1874; also Secret, July 1874, 
No. 114. J 
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246. Preparations for the return of the Mission —Obstacles 
thrown in the way of excursions. But treatment of British Offi- 
cers favorable compared with that of the Turks.—In the meantime 
Mr. Forsyth had ascertained that the proposed journey through Budukshan was 
approved by the Ameer of Kashgar, who saw in it an opportunity for cultiva- 
ting the friendship of Afghanistan. Ibrahim Khan was expected back in Kashgar 
by May, and the Mission would probably start thence on the homeward 
journey in June or July. Events, however, hastened the departure of the 
Mission. Colonel Gordon had made an excursion to Chakmak and Chatyrkul; 
Captain Biddulph had visited Maral-Bashi, and Mr. Forsyth himself had 
traversed Artysh. But towards the middle of March 1874 it became evident 
that, notwithstanding the conclusion of the treaty, the roaming propensities 
of the British officers were not viewed with satisfaction. A proposal to visit 
Aksu and Khotan was negatived. Dr. Stoliczka desired to inspect certain 
mines from which specimens had been brought, but no one knew where the 
mines were: the excursion to Chatyrkul was mentioned as having caused 
trouble with the Russians, who had madeunpleasant enquiries regarding its nature 
and object: even Dr. Bellew’s benevolent work among the people, who flocked 
to his dispensary, was interfered with. At length, on the 9th March, Syud 
Yakoob Khan and Ihrar Khan came together to inform Mr. Forsyth that the 
Ameer was only detained at Kashgar by his presence, and that, as soon as the 
Mission were gone, His Highness would set out for Yangi Hissar and Aksoo. 
This was a hint too broad to be disregarded, and the Mission immediately prepared 
for departure. The Syud and Ibrar Khan, after taking the orders of the Ameer, 
informed Mr. Forsyth that every arrangement would be made for escorting 
the party to Sarhad-i-Wakhan, while the baggage would be sent by the Sanju 
route to Ladakh and India. 

© No further allusion” says Mr. Forsyth “ was made to our possible return from Sir-i-kol vid 
Yarkund to Ladakh, but the meaning of the Syud was unmistakeably to the effect that 


having taken the Sir-i-kol route we were to pass on and not appear again in the plains of 
Yarkund.” 


In short, the utmost readiness was shown to speed the parting guest, and 
yet Mr. Forsyth consoled himself with the reflection that, however embarrassing 
might be the distrust of the Ameer and the vacillations of his people, the 
treatment accorded to the British officers was exceptionally favorable. 

«The treatment we have received contrasts markedly with that accorded to the Turkish 
officers brought by Syud Yakoob Khan from Constantinople. He expected that his master 
would employ them in drilling his troops and in making guns, &c., but from the date of their 
arrival they have remained unemployed and under surveillance. 

“ They have only seen the Ameer once and are cut off from intercourse with the officers of 
his Court. This treatment is all the more surprising, inasmuch as the Ameer has taken the 
very decided step of placing himself and State under the wing of Turkey, and has coined 
money and recited the Khutba in the Sultan’s name. 

“ Their advent could not but be most unwelcome to the officers of the Ameer’s Court, for 
they see in these Turks formidable rivals, who in all military matters would quickly prove 
themselves superior to self-taught Asiatic Generals, 


[Secret, April 1874, No. 144 ; May 1874, No. 44.] 


247. Mr. Forsyth to stay at Yangi Hissar pending receipt of 
news from Ibrahim Khan.—the letter from which the above particulars are 
taken was written on the 16th March 1874, by which time Mr. Forsyth had re- 
ceived the Cabul Diaries showing how little likelihood there was that he would 
be permitted to return through Afghanistan. He consulted the Syud, offering 
to halt at any place he liked to name, until definite news should arrive from 
Ibrahim Khan, Ihe Syud was opposed to any change of arrangement, and 
Mr. Forsyth then decided to adhere to the plan of going to Sir-i-kol, leaving 
future movement to be guided by circumstances. This plan did not 
fallin with the Ameer’s views. On the 16th March 1874, the day of the 
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parting interview, His Highness sent Synd Yakoob Khan to inform Mr. Forsyth 
that he wished the Mission to halt at Yangi. Hissar, as long as they chose, 
to give time for Ibrahim Khan to arrive withthe looked-for despatches, but 
that if Mr. Forsyth liked to send any of his officers to Sir-i-kol, he was at per. 
fect liberty todo so. The Syud added that from information received there 
he did not think there was much chance of the Mission being able to prosecute 
their intention of going through Budukshan. 


248. Final interview with the Ameer of Kashgar on the 16th 
March 1874. Mr. Forsyth’s address and the Ameer’s reply.—The 
following is Mr. Forsyth’s account of what took place at the final interview : 


“After the usual complimentary salutations, I addressed His Highness in the following 
terms :— 


“¢The time for our departure having arrived, I wish to offer on behalf of all the officers 
present and of myself our thanks for all the kindness, hospitality, and comfort we have received 
from Your Highness since we entered this country, also for the attention and civility shown us 
by all Your Highness’ officials, and for the liberty accorded to us to visit Chakmak, Artysh, 
and Maralbashi. 1 hope that nothing has been done by any of my party to give the slightest 
cause of offence, On this the Ameer expressed his entire satisfaction. 


“©T then concluded by wishing His Highness peace from all external foes, and that the 
internal prosperity of his country might increase; that he might enjoy long life and 
happiness, &c.’ 


“The Ameer then expressed himself much flattered by the notice taken of him by Her 
Majesty and the Viccroy, whom he likened to the sun, spreading its warming influence on the 
smallest object. His desire, he said, was to render any service whatever that was in his power, 
and he hoped that the Bntish Government would, in return, give all the assistance in its 
power. 

“As this remark had a somewhat wider significance than was altogether proper for me 
to respond to, I record the exact Persian words I gave in reply through the medium of 
Dr. Bellew :— 


Persian, English. 


“ Nawab Governor-General wo Naid us-Sul- 
tanati Hind dar murdsilah ba ném nami-i 
Hazrat farmida and ki tn mukhlis ra mukh- 
tdar sakhta ba Khidmat-i-Hazrat firistdda 
and té chand umirdt bardé isticdmat i dosti 
o yak jihati fimdbyn i Daulatyn ba Huzur 
guzarish numayam, 

“ Pas har amar-i-munasib o dastras ki az 
in gins bdshad wa Hazrat izhér farmayand 


The Viceroy has stated in his letter to 
Your Highness that ‘he authorised me to 
make certain proposals for strengthening the 
ties of friendship and for promoting neigh- 
bourly intercourse.” Therefore any proposals 
of a similar nature (I emphasised these 
words) made by Your Highness, which may 
be proper and feasible, I hope the Viceroy 


will not refuse to consider carefully. 
umed ddram ki az 8’ai wa tawajjah dardn az 


janib i Nawab Governor-General hech daregh 
na khwahad shud, 


; “No further conversation of importance passed, but, at parting, His Highness stood up 
and said :— 


“<Give my salaam to the Queen and to'the Viceroy and ask them to consider me as 3 
brother and a servant (4hitmutgar), He added his prayer for our safe journey. , 

© We start for Yangi Hissar to-morrow morning, and our further movements will be 
guided by circumstances. 


“ Notwithstanding all that bas been said about our liberty to visit Sir-i-kol, I have very 
great doubts but that we shall find obstacles placed in the way. ‘The season is, unloitunately, 
likely to afford au excuse, for heavy snow has fallen of late. 


{ Seeret, May 1874, No. 45, ] 


249. Returnof the MissiontoIndia. Expedition to Wakhan. 
Death of Dr. Stoliczka.—The Mission left Kasbgar on ‘Tuesday, the 17th 
March 1674, under a salute of 19 guns, and arrived at Yangi Hissar on the 
18th. There Mr. Forsyth remained until the 2nd May, by which time news 
“had been received from Ibrahim Khan, which put an end to all hope of pro- 
ceeding vid Cabul. Meanwhile Ressaidar Mahomed Afzul Khan was sent 
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with a letter to Meer Futteh Ali Shah of Wakhan enquiring whether he 
would receive a visit from a party of officers under Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon. 
And on Saturday, March 21st, Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, accompanied by 
Captains Biddulph and Trotter, and Dr. Stoliczka, started for Sir-i-kol with 
orders to push on, if possible, to Punja Wakhan, and to despatch Assistant 
Surveyor Subhan on an exploring expedition as far as Karakol. This part 
of the proceedings was successful. The party reached Punja on the 13th 
April, and were hospitably entertained by the Ruler of Wakhan. Licutenante 
Colonel Gordon left Punja on the 26th April, dividing his party into two 
detachments, Captain Biddulph and Ressaidar Afzul Khan marching east- 
wards to explore the Baroghil and Durkot Passes leading to Yasseen, 
while the leader, accompanied by Captain Trotter and Dr. Stoliczka, took the 
road by Wood’s Lake to the Great Pamir. Both parties met at Aktash on 
the 5th May, and returned to Sir-i-kol Tashkurgan on the 7th. On the 9th 
May Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon received Ibrahim’s letter from Tashkurgan 
in Balkh, and on the 11th the party left Sir-i-kol Tashkurgan en soute for 
Yarkund in the hope of overtaking Mr. Forsyth. This was not accomplish- 
ed, for Mr. Forsyth left Yarkund on the 18th May three days before Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gordon arrived there. The homeward march was marked by a 
melancholy event, the death of Dr. Stoliczka, who succumbed to the rigours 
of the journey and climate on the 18th June, two days after crossing the 
Karakorum. He was buried at Leh, and the Government of India directed 
a monument to be erected over his grave, and a memorial tablet to be set up 
in the Calcutta Museum to which he had bequeathed all his private collec- 
tions. By the 17th June Mr. Forsyth reached Leh. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon was expected to arrive about the 27th, and thus the second mission 
was virtually at an end. A translation of the letters from the Ameer to the 
Queen and to the Viceroy is given in Appendix X. 


[Vide Secret, June 1874, No. 11; July 1874, Nos. 111-113, and August 1874, Nos. 46-53.] 


250. Acknowledgment by Government of the services of the 
Officers of the Yarkund Mission. Notification summing up re- 
sults attained.—The services of Mr. Forsyth and his officers were warmly 
acknowledged by orders of the Government of India, No. 1678P, dated 3rd 
August 1874, and Mr. Forsyth was instructed to submit a connected report 
of the progress and proceedings of the Mission, the results attained, and the 


information collected. 
“This Report,” it was said, “should be written with a view to eventual publication. It is 
necessary, therefore, that you should exclude from it all matters, whether of a political or an 
ordinary kind, which it weuld be inconvenient or undesirable to make public. Such matters 
should be included in a separate and confidential report. To enable you to prepare these 
reports you will be retained on special duty ou your present pay and allowances for a period 
of six months from the 15th of July.” 

On the 3rd August 1874 the following Notification was published in the 
Gazette, mentioning the principal events of the expedition, and drawing 
attention to the success by which the conduct of affairs by Mr. (now Sir T. D.) 


Forsyth and his officers had been crowned :— een 

« His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has much satisfaction in 
announcing the return to British territory of the Yarkund Mission alter the successful accom- 
plishment of the objects for which the Mission was deputed. ; 

Phe Mission was most honorably received by the Ameer of Kashgar and Yarkund, and 
was hospitably entertained by him fer more thav three months. AL Treaty ae ree 
with His Highness on 2nd February 187+, which regulates the duties to be levied on ora e 
and commerce with Yarkund, and provides for the proteetion of traders on the due represent- 
ation of grievances aud complaints. This Treaty has nee! been one , . 

“ Much v: i ation® rewarding the present condition, resources, history, geography, 
and ier ve aa aihlsanuiy countries has been collected hy the eee pe 
Tienshan Plateau was visited by Lieutenant-Colonel Gorden, Captain ee a 
Stoliczka, who surveyed the route to the Tash Robut Pass and the saan vy Sina 
road to Maralbashee and Charwagh was traversed by Captain Biddulph. e Arty 3 


* Sec confidential Report by Sir Douglas Forsyth, dated 21st September es, and Ee ees ay 
Biddulph, Coloucl Gordon, and Captain Chapman, also the report of Abdoul Subban’s excurs ig 


to Wakhan.—F, H. 


a A a ee ee ge gh oe ee 


100 Public acknowledgment of the gervices of the Officers composing the Mission. { 3674. 
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isit r. Forsyth. On the return of the Mission to India, a party, consisting of 
re al Ganon: Captain Biddulph, Captain Trotter, and Dr, Stoliczka, ae 
deputed to explore the Sir-i-kol District. Captain Biddulph, with Ressaidar Afzul Khan, of 
the Guide Corps, examined the country towards the Baroghil and Durkot Passes, while the 
rest of the party proceeded by Wooid’s Lake and the Pamir to Wakhan. Ibrahim Khan, 
of the Punjab Police, also accomplished the journey from Wakhan through Budukshan to 
Cabul. Mr, Forsyth is now enzaged in preparing a connected account of the preceedings 
of the Mission and the results obtained by it, which His Excellency in Council hopes to be 
able to publish in a few months. a 

“ His Excellency in Council desires publicly to express his appreciation of the ability and 
good judgment with which Mr. Forsyth, as head of the Mission, carried out the instructions 
with which he was furnished. The thanks of the Government of India are due to him and to 
the members of his Staff, viz., Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Gordon, B.S.C., 2nd in command 
of the Mission, Dr. H. W. Bellew, C.S.1., Captain E. F. Chapman, R.A., Captain H. 
Trotter, R.E., Captain H. Biddulph, 19th Hussars. It is with much pleasure that His 
Excellency in Council announces that Her Majesty _has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Mr. Forsyth to be an Extra Knight Commander, and Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Gordon, 2nd 
in command of the Mission, to be an Extra Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. 

“His Excellency in Council has already expressed his high estimation of the services 
of the late Dr. F. Stoliczka, and his sense of the loss sustained by the Mission, by the 
Government of India, and by the scientific world, in the untimely death of that distinguished 
naturalist. 

“The services of the Native Staff and Escort have merited the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of India. In recognition of the services of Ressaidar Afzul Khan, of the Guide Corps, 
and Ibrahim Khan, of the Punjab Police, the Viceroy is pleased to confer on them the title of 
“Khan Bahadoor.” His Excellency is also pleased to confer upon Tara Sing the title of 
“Sirdar.” A donation of Rupees 100 will be given to each of the soldiers of the Guide 
Escort of the Mission, and a donation of Rupees 500 to Jemadar Siffat Khan. The services 
of the Native Staff employed under Captain Trotter, who have not yet returned to India, will 
be acknowledged hereafter. 

“‘The services of Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Gordon are replaced at the disposal of the 
Military Department. The services of Captain Trotter will revert to the Department of 
Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, and of Captain Chapman to the Military Department, 
on Ist October next.” 


[ Secret, August 1874, Nos. 57-58 and 196-197. ] 


It should here be added that the Secretary of State in his despatch No. 14, 
dated 26th June 1874, warmly endorsed the commendation bestowed by the 
Government of India upon Sir T. D. Forsyth. Objection was however raised to 
the use of the title “Her Majesty’s Envoy and Plenipotentiary” in letters to 
and from Sir T, D. Forsyth, on the ground that it was not usual in Treaties 
executed with States in India or on its frontiers to designate the representative 
of the Government of India by such a title, and that, indeed, no “ Plenipoten- 
tiary’”’ could be constituted unless munited with the Great Seal. On reference 
to page 167 it will be seen that Mr. Forsyth was not deputed as Her Majesty’s 
Envoy and Plenipotentiary, but as the Envoy and Plenipotentiary of the 
Viceroy. The former term was used by inadvertence. 


251. Arrangements made by the Maharaja of Cashmere for 
the return journey of the Yarkund Mission.—It should be observed 
that the arrangements for the return journey through Cashmere were as cheer- 
fully and efficiently made as those by which the outward march had been facili- 
tated. On the 13th April 1874, when the probability of Mr. Forsyth’s return by 
the Karakorum, Leh, and Srinuggur was recognized, the Government of India 
instructed the Government of the Punjab to request the aid of the Cashmere 
Maharaja, adding that if, which seemed very unlikely, the Mission after all 
adopted a different route, the entire cost to which the State of Jummoo and 
Cashmere or its subjects might be put would of course be paid by the 
Government of India just as if the articles were all actually consumed by 
Mr. Forsyth’s party. ‘lhe Maharaja issued orders to his Wazeer, Mr. Johnson, 
to work night and day in collecting supplies. Fifty thousand Srinuggur rupees 
were advanced for the purpose : and the services of the Mission were to be per- 
formed without consideration of expense or loss to the country: ‘“ My State” 
said the Maharaja “is a gift from the British Government, whatever will he 
fcrthcoming from this State, that too will be from the Government.” 


| Secret, lpril 1874, No, 53; June 1874, Nos, 27-28, ] 
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252. Mr. Shaw deputed to represent the British Government 
at Kashgar. Instructions issued for his guidance,.—The measures 
subsequently taken to complete the engagements negotiated by Mr. Forsyth will 
now be described. On the 4th May 1874 orders were issued that Mr. R. B. Shaw, 
then officiating as Boundary Settlement Officer in Bundelkund, should proceed 
with all convenient speed to Leh, and take up his appointment as British Joint 
Commissioner there. Mr. Shaw, however, before departing for Leh, visited 
Sa and there he received the following instructions dated 29th May 


“ His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has been pleased to depute 
ve on special duty to represent the British Government at Kashgar, in the territory of His 
ighness the Ameer Yakoob Khan, Ruler of the territory of Kashgar and Yarkund. ‘Your ine 
structions are first to proceed to meet Mr. Forsyth......now probably on his way back to Leh from 
Yarkund, from whom it will be your duty to receive and to take back to Kashgar the ratifica- 
tion by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of the Commercial Treaty recently 
concluded with the Ameer of that country. But in the event of Mr. Forsyth having returned the 
ratification by other hands, you will still continue your journey to Kashgar, unless Mr. Forsyth 
informs you that there is some objection or impediment. In this matter you will be entirely 
guided by his instructions. I forward herewith two khureetas to the address of the Ameer from 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General accrediting you to His Highness’ Court. 
The khureeta, copy of which is marked A, will be delivered by you in the event of your being 
appointed to take back the ratification of the Treaty; and the other khureeta, marked B, will 
be delivered if the ratification has already been forwarded. 


“2, Your duties at Kashgar will be to maintain friendly relations with the Ameer’s 
Government, to attend to British commercial interests in His Highness’ territory, and gene- 
rally to supervise execution of the Treaty and to promote its objects. You will refrain from 
offering suggestions to the Ameer in matters of Government or foreign policy; but if he 
desires to consult you, you need not refuse to assist him with information and appropriate 
advice. In the event of questions arising between the Ameer and the Russian Government, 
you will take care, if the opportunity arises, to impress on the Ameer the risk of complications 
with that Government, and the importance of avoiding any step that might unnecessarily 
prejudice amicable relations with its representatives. Your correspondence will ba addressed 
direct to the Government of India, but forwarded under flying seal through the officer on 
special duty at Cashmere and the Punjab Government. 


*©3. During your deputation to Kashgar, and with effect from this date, you will be 
graded as an additional Political Agent of the lst class on Rupees 1,500 per mensem, and will 
receive, under paragraph 6 of Foreign Department Resolution No. 1899, dated 22nd August 
1878, a ‘special allowance’ of Rupees 200 per mensem. Should it be determined eventually not 
to maintain a British representative at Kashgar, you will revert to your appointment as 
British Joint Commissioner at Leh and your present position on the graded list of the Political 
Department. 

“4, A medical officer will be deputed to accompany youto Kashgar. He will also with 
effect: from this date receive the same salary as a Civil Surgeon of the Ist class according to 
his length of service, and in addition to this will draw a local allowance of Rupees 150 
per mensem. 

5, As regards your office establishment, you are authorized to entertain a Meer Moonshee 
on Rupees 100 per mensem and a second Moonshee on Rupees 80. The medical establishment 
will consist of a hospital assistant and a compounder who, in addition to the salary attached 
to their grade, will be allowed a local allowance of 25 per cent. on their pay with effect from 
the date on which they join your establishment. As your personal orderlies you are permitted 
to entertain two Goorkhas or Hill Rajpoots on a monthly pay of Rupees 10 each. The actual 
travelling expenses of yourself, the medical cfficer, and the native establishment will be defrayed 
by Government, and you are authorised to draw from the Lahore Treasury such advance on this 
account as you may require. ‘To meet office contingencies and expenditure incurred in 
acquiring intelligence at Kashgar, you are authorised to take an advance of Rupees na 
and this amount may, subject to re-consideration hereafter, be considered as the annua 
allotment for these heads of expenditure. 

“6, A sum of Rupees 3,000 is sanctioned for the purchase of presents for the Ameer, 
and Rupees 2,000 for presents to minor officials. You are authorised to purchase these presents 
and to send in a bill for the amount. : “ 

ef authorised to purchase the camp equipage necessary for your yoursell, 
the soir hed aed your establishments, It is believed that two officers’ tents, four pals, 
and one necessary tent will be sufficient. 2 ; ‘3 ‘aude heel 

8, unjab Crovernment will be requested to place at your disposal a g| 
selected saa ot is Guide Corps, or some other Cavalry Regiment, under a Non-Commis- 
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sioned Officer, to form an escort for the Agency. Should your stay at Kashgar prove to be 
permanent, this detachment may eventually be replaced by men specially enlisted. The escort 
will be provided by the Military authorities with the necessary camp equipage for themselves, 

“9, In conclusion, I am to state that you should leave Calcutta when you have completed 
such preparations as you have to make here for your journey. It is desirable that you should 
entertain the establishment now sanctioned, and complete your preparations with as little 
delay as may be practicable and proceed to meet Mr. Forsyth, who is probably now on hig 
way to Leb.” 

The two khureetas marked A and B from the Viceroy to the Ameer Maho. 
med Yakoob Khan are subjoined. They were dated 29th May 1874— 


A 


“On the 17th ultimo I forwarded to Mr. T. D. Forsyth, 0. 3., Her Majesty’s* Envoy 
and Plenipotentiary to Your Highness’ Court, a copy of the treaty recently concluded between 
the British Government and Your Highness, together with my ratification of the same, 

“It is, however, probable that Mr. Forsyth may have left the dominions of Your 
Highness before the treaty can reach him, and I have therefore deputed Mr. Shaw, an officer 
of high rank and dignity, in whom I have full confidence, to convey the treaty and ratification 
to Your Highness. 

“T have the pleasure to forward for Your Highness’ acceptance a few articles of European 
and Indian manufacture.” - 


“Tn order to cement and confirm the fast friendship which exists between the British 
Government and that of Your Highness, and in accordance with the treaty that has been 
ratified between the two Governments, I have deputed as my representative at the Court of 
Your Highness Mr. Shaw, an officer of high rank and dignity, in whom I have fall 
confidence.” 

[The rest was the same as A.] 


A letter was also written to Mr. Forsyth acquainting him with what had 
been done, and adding that even if the ratified treaty had been forwarded, Mr. 
Shaw would nevertheless go on to take up his office at Kashgar, unless Mr, 
Forsyth should determine that it was not advisable that a British representative 
should go to Kashgar at present. 


[Seeret, June 1874, Nos. 82-85.] 


253. Mr.Shaw’sarrivalatSrinuggur. Receives ratified copy 
of Treaty from Mr. Forsyth.—Mr. Shaw arrived at Srinuggur on the 
5th July 1874, and there received from Mr. Forsyth the ratified copy of the 
treaty for delivery to ihe Ameer. He wrote to Syud Yakoob Khan Torah to 
arrange for a meeting, lhut asked for instructions from Government as to what 
course should be pursued if the answer were delayed. In reply he was told 
that it was highly desirable he should meet Syud Yakoob Khan, but if 
arrangements to bring about a meeting should fail, his departure from Leh 
need not be delayed beyond the first week in September. 


By subsequent orders dated 30th July 1874 a small addition, consisting 
of two khalasces, a bhistee, and a shoeing-smith was sanctioned for Mr. Shaw’s 
establishment. 


(Secret, July 1874, Nos. 159-161.] 


254. Passports for the Central Asian Trading Company sent 
to Punjab with instructions —Before Mr. Shaw started on his journey 
to Leh and Yarkund the Punjab Government submitted a letter from Mr. 
T. Russell, Manager of the Central Asian ‘lrading Company, soliciting permis- 
sion for himself and two European Assistants, Mr. Andrew Dalgleish and 
Mr. Henry Collins, accompanied by twelve chuprassies and other servants. to 
enter the territories of the Ameer of Kashgar. The Government of India 
by orders of 3rd June 1871 forwarded three blank forms of passport for the 
Manager of the Central Asian Company and his Assistants, to be filled up at 
the discretion of the Punjab Government, But it was added that in the present 





* This term has been objected to, see above page 190. 
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condition of British relations with the Amcer of Kashgar, it was highly desir- 
able that passports should be granted only to trustworthy and qualified persons, 
and the Punjab Government were requested in forwarding future applications 
to record an opinion whether they should or should not be granted. The 
Government of the Punjab with reply dated 7th July 1874 returned one of 
the blank passports, and reported that the other two bad been filled in with 
the names of Mr. Thomas Russell and his Assistant Mr. Andrew Dalgleish. 


[Political A., June 1874, Nos. 139-141; July 1874, Nos. 310-31.] 


_ 255. The Secretary of State directs reference to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government before residence of a permanent British repre- 
sentative at Kashgar is sanctioned—On the 24th J uly 1874 
the Secretary of State acknowledged receipt of the report showing the 
instructions which had been issued for the guidance of Mr. Shaw during his 
residence at Kashgar. Those instructions were generally approved. The 
Secretary of State concurred in the opinion of the Government of India that 
it would be premature at present to decide whether a Representative should be 
permanently maintained at the Court of the Ameer under Article VI of the 
Treaty, and the Government of India were instructed to await sanction before 
deciding in favor of such a measure, These orders were conveyed to Mr. Shaw 
by letter dated 12th September 1874, and he was told to abstain carefully 
from saying or doing anything calculated to give rise to the impression that 
his deputation to Yarkund was permanent. The Secretary of State was also 
informed by despatch dated 15th September 1874 that the Government of 
India would await Mr. Shaw’s report of his arrival at Kashgar and his reception 
by the Ameer before taking into further consideration and referring for the 
final decision of Her Majesty’s Government the question of his permanent 
appointment as representative of the British Government at His Highness’ 
Court. 


{ Secret, September 1874, Nos. 37—39.]} 


256. Mr. Shaw’s arrival at Leh. Movements of the Central 
Asia Trading Company.—Mr. Shaw reached Leh on the 9th August 1874, 
and immediately sent letters announcing his approach to the Ameer, Syud 
Yakoob Khan Torah, the Dadkhwah of Yarkund, and Syud Ihrar Khan Torah, 
formerly an Envoy to the Viceroy. Mr. Shaw found that the caravan of the 
Central Asian Company, led by Messrs. Russell and Dalgleish, had already 
made preparations for advance, and on the 14th August the caravan started 
vid the Chang Chenmo route with orders from Mr. Shaw to halt at Suget, 
half 2 march from Shabidulla, until Mr. Shaw himself should have entered 


the Ameer’s territories. 
[Political A., September 1874, No. 295.] 


_ Mr. Shaw arranges for conveyance of Syud_Yakoob 
Khan's. baggage, and proposes to move into the Nubra Valley by 
lst September 1874.—In a subsequent letter dated 28th August ae 
Shaw reported that his special messenger sent up with a letter to Syud Ya a 
Khan Torah had not yet returned. The Syud was believed to be meee a 
Kashgar for the arrival of some or all of his baggage then on the way pes 
India. Mr, Shaw made arrangements for carrying the most important o ‘ 
Syud’s loads, 21 in number, with his own camp, and he himself Pe ® 
move into the Nubra Valley (a three days’ journey) on the 1st Sie oe 
to be ready to cross the mountains by the end of the first week in Septe a 
Mr. Shaw's proceedings were approved under the special circumstances o! the 
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case, though the Foreign Secretary pointed out that the assistance afforded 
to the Syud would probably give Russia a handle for repeating the complaints, 
which will be noticed hereafter, that the British Government had supplied 
Yarkund with arms. 

(Political 4., September 1874, Nos, 296-97.] 


258. Postal communication between Ladakh and Yarkund.— 
Before leaving Ladakh Mr. Shaw had been careful to consider what measures 
should be adopted for maintaining postal communications with Yarkund. In 
his letter dated 19th August 1874 he submitted a scheme which had been 
prepared at his request by Mr. Johnson, the Wazeer of Ladakh. ‘Ihe estimate 
provided for two men at Rupees 5 per mensem, a man for each stage, 19 in 
number; as also for the monthly carriage of provisions for 13 stages, the quan- 
tities allowed being 32 seers to each man. The total monthly cost, including 
pay of men and carriage of provisions, was Rupees 278-8 during summer. Mr. 
Shaw suggested that in winter the post-bags should be carried right through 
by men on horseback, two at a time, as it would be almost impossible to keep 
dik men at the different stations, and men on foot would meet with great difti- 
culties from snow. He said that Captain Molloy could probably arrange for 
this from the Ladakh side with Mx. Johnson, and that he himself would 
endeavour to manage for provisions, &c., for a small gang of Ladakh men and 
ponies to be pcsted at the nearest point of the Ameer of Kashgar’s territories. 


The arrangements were approved by orders of Government No. 203P., 
dated 24th September 1874. The whole management of the dik was subse- 
quently taken over by Captain Molloy, Officiating British Joint Commissioner, 
Ladakh. By grouping the postmen together and lessening the number of stages, 
the expense of the winter post was reduced, and the revised cost of Rupees 211-4 

er mensem during the cold weather months was sanctioned in orders No. 984P., 
dated 15th March 1874, 


Political A., Sept. 1874, Nos. 390-92, and March 1875, Nos. 580-82. 
Pp 


259. Mr. Shaw’s advance from Leh. Syud Yakoob Khan’s 
letter proposing that they should return together. Instructions 
issued by the Government of India.—The intention of advancing from 
Leh on 1st September 1874 was carried into effect, but on the night of the 2nd 
September the special messenger despatched on the previous July arrived with 
the following letter from Syud Yakoob Khan Torah :— 

“T received your letter at an auspicious time on the Ist of the month of Rujjub at Kashgar, 
for which I thank you. You wrote that you expected to meet me on the way. I am now 
staying at my own house. My pinse} has sie: aes penne von to ae After- 

wards you and £ wilt return® together. trust that on receipt 

P Decmot say mnety: of this letter you will push on a fast as possible, so that on oa 
return journey we may not be met with obstacles on the road (cold, Sc.) 


“ T send ‘salaams’ herewith to the Governor-General, Foreign Secretary, and to the 
Punjab Government.”’ 

This communication took every one by surprise. Mr. Shaw found it 
impossible to conjecture whether the reference to their immediate return pro- 
ceeded from ignorance of the purpose of his coming, or from a deliberate wish 
that it should not be carried out : his letter to the Syud had been confined to a 
vague statement of his approach with the ratified Treaty without specifying 
any further purpose. The view taken by the Government of India is illustrated 
by the subjoined extract from the Foreign Secretary’s Note of 18th September 
1874 :— 

«Till Mr. Shaw reaches the Ameer’s Court, it will not be known what the real aspect of 
affairs is. But it looks at present as if the Durbar did not wish a permanent Resident {rom us. 
However anxious we may be to establish a Resident there, I presume Government would not 
take their stand on the Treaty right, or push the matter against the Ameer’s wishes. We must 
have no representative at all, unless he is there with the Ameer’s cordial concurrence.” 
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The orders issued on 19th September 1874 were that Mr. Shaw should 
return to India after the completion of his mission in regard to the Treaty, 
unless the Ameer expressed a decided wish that he should remain. 


[ Secret, September 1874, Nos, 40-42 and K.-¥. ] 


260. _ Mr. Shaw’s arrival at Shahidulla. Passage of the Kara- 
korum. Journey of the Central Asian trading caravan.—By 20th Sep- 
tember 1874 Mr. Shaw had arrived at Shahidulla, where he was met by a Yuzbashi 
and other officials of Yarkund. A letter of welcome from the Dadkhwah had 
already been delivered at Suget, one march before Shahidulla, by the Meer 
Moonshee of the Ladakh Agency, who had been sent on in advance and who had 
been hospitably received by the Dadkhwah. The cam p suffered little loss 
in the passage of the Karakorum. Mr. Shaw wrote :— 


“ Four nights in succession snow fell, and during one whole march there was a snow-storm. 
This was on the south side of the Karakorum. The greatest cold registered has been zero of 
Fahrenheit, but for several nights our minimum temperature was within four or five decrees of 
zero. Out of 104 hired horses only two have died, and these were of the stoutest and best, as are 
usually those that are attacked by the strange and fatal vertigo that occurs at high elevations. 
Four other ponies belonging to the peasants of Nubra and Ladakh and engaged in carrying 
supplies have also died, and for these I am paying compensation (as well as for two of His 
Highness the Maharaja’s horses that died). The terms of hire of the other horses throw any 
losses that may occur on the owners. 


The experiences of the one portion of the Central Asian carayan had 
been less favorable :— 


“Mr. Russell, Manager of the Central Asian Trading Company, arrived here some daya 
before me. The mule contractors who preceded him with a part of his goods arrived here ia 
perfect safety without the loss of a single mule out of their 200 animals. The same was the case 
with the owners of 200 more mules which were hired by the month. But another batch of about 
150, also hired by the month, has suffered some losses. Mr. Russell reports 28 dead and two 
missing. He himself being on ahead with another portion of his caravan, the owners of the 
last batch left their loads on the ground and deserted. Mr. Russell bas, however, been able to 
arrange with some of the first arrived mule-owners, and also with the owners of some of my 
discharged carriage, to go back and fetch the abandoned loads, which are only six or seven 
marches back. 

“The loss of mules is doubtless partly due to a snow-storm of unusual severity for this 
time of year which attacked the caravan on Lingzi-Tang. But the remarkable and entire 
exemption from loss enjoyed by the owners of three-fifths of the animals which were exposed 
to similar risks shows that there must have been something wrong in the arrangements of the 
other owners, The probability of this explanation is borne out by the fact that the chief cons 
tractor of the foremost batch of mules was the contractor of the Kulla mule train established 
by the Kangra district authorities five years ago, and which has been so successfully plying on 
this Ladakh road ever since, extending its operations last year even up to this place (Shahid- 
ulla). His experience of the road must have taught bim to avoid the evils under which the 
othere suffered. He and his companions profess to me their perfect readiness to repeat the 
journey next year with any number of mules, and are now going on to Yarkund in order to see 


‘what the remainder of the road is like.” 
[ Political A., October 1874, Mos. 195-96. } 


‘ rch to Sanju. Hospital reception.—Tho party crossed 
the a mn on the Sth September 1874 with the loss of one horse, and 
on the 27th the village of Sanju was reached. The Beg or Governor was profuse 
in his attentions and hospitality. On the way the travellers met numerous horses, 
ing up to fetch the goods of the Central Asian 


ks, and asses g01 L 
reaihe copa from Shahidulla. Many of these animals had been sent by 
3 


rg ials: but many 
Dadkhwah of Yarkund under the charge of officials m 

ie yee iene taken up by the owners on speculation, laden with provisions 
whieh they hoped to sell to Mr. Russell, making a further profit by conveying 


his goods down for hire. 
[ Political A., November 1874, Nos, 271-72. ] bat. eee 
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262. Arrival of Mr. Shaw at Yarkund. He meets withs§ 
Yakoob Khan and arranges fora flying visit to Kashgar.—Mr. Shay 
reached Yarkund in safety on the 6th October 1874. He was received with 
the utmost cordiality by the Dadkhwah, and immediately paid a visit to Syud 
Yakoob Khan Torah, who had arrived two days before. The Syud said that 
the Ameer proposed shortly to visit the eastern part of his dominions, and 
was only waiting in Kashgar to receive the British officers before starting, 
It was therefore suggested that Mr. Shaw and his party should leave theip 
heavy baggage at Yarkund and pay a visit to Kashgar with only a few of 
their people to see the Ameer before his departure; and should then return 
and spend the winter with the Dadkhwab at Yarkund until the Ameer 
returned from his eastward journey. It was then arranged that Mr. Shaw 
should leave Yarkund on the 12th October. 





268. Conversations with Syud Yakoob Khan. The Ameer’s 
wishes regarding a British Resident. Remarks regarding the 
position of England towards Russia.—The conversations which Mr. Shaw 
had with Syud Yakoob Khan forah explained the proposal that the two 
should return together to India. The letter dated 10th October 1874 in which 
these conversations were reported to Government deserves attention. Mr. 
Shaw thus described what had passed :— 


‘‘At our first and second meetings here he informed me that when my letter to his 
address had arrived in which I announced my coming with the ratification of the Treaty 
he had shown it to the Ameer, who had ordered him to write in reply that he (the Syud) 
would wait at Kashgar for me, and then return with me to India before the winter, 
He had accordingly written the letter which I received; but after some time had ventured 
to represent to His Highness that we were guests coming from a great distance by a long 
and tiresome journey, and that it would scarcely be hospitable to ask us to start back again 
after four or five days’ halt only. The Ameer has assented to this view (not having considered 
the matter in this hight hefore), and consequently it had been arranged that the Syud should 
start at once, meeting me en route; that we should be invited to proceed at once lightly 
equipped to Kashgar, and accomplish our business of delivering the ratification of the Treaty, 
after which we should return to Yarkund and rest ourselves for some months (perhaps going 
again to see the Ameer on his return from the East). 


“T deferred making any reply to this until I should see the Syud Torah in a private 
interview at my own quarters. On the occasion of that interview he further informed me 
that the arrangement he had come to with Sir Douglas Forsyth was this: that no action 
should be taken by the Government of India on the Article of the Treaty which provides for 
the residence of a British Renresentative at Kashgar until next year; that meanwhile, as the 
Ameer had submitted himself to the suzerainty of the Porte, it was fit that the Treaty lately 
concluded with the British Government should be reported to the Sultan for his sanction, 
and that then on his (the Syud’s) return through India His Excellency the Viceroy should 
appoint a Representative under the Treaty, who should accompany him back to Kashgar. 
My name, he said, had been mentioned to the Ameer, and approved of by His Highness as that 
of the person to be appointed by the Government of India when the time came for 


doing so. He moreover stated that apprehensions of Russians ruled in the counsels of 
the Ameer. 


“T expressed my astonishment at hearing al] this, saying that certainly this had not been 
the impression brought away by Sir Douglas Forsyth and communicated by him to Government 
(see paragraphs 8, 9, 14, 17 of letter No. 188, dated 2nd February 1874, from the Envoy to 
Yarkuud). That moreover it was now known to all Europe that a Treaty had been concluded 
with the Ameer providing for the residence of a British Representative at Kashgar, and also 
that a British Political Agent had been sent up to the Court of His Highness. It would 
naturally be concluded that he was sent up as Resident, and should he return at once, serious 
doubt would be thrown in the minds of European Statesmen in the sincerity of the friendship 
which bas been established between the British Government and the Ameer. I ventured to add 
that, in my opinion, the reception of a British Resident was the best remedy for the apprehen- 
sion he had mentioned. One of the great advantages of the Treaty lately concluded was, that 
the due performance of its conditions would afford a striking means of rebutting the charge 
of insincerity and habitual breach of faith brought against the States of Central Asia b their 
Northern neighbours (so 1 had been informed by His Hizhness the Ameer himsclf in 1869), 
and which he had told me afforded excuse to the Russian General for so-called reprisals 
and annexation. That moreover the presence of a British Representative would clench the 
general argument by means of his unbiassed reports in each particular instance, and enlighten 
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not merely the public opinion of Europe (for which all Governments had a great regard), 
but even the Russian Government, which was at present entirely dependent for its knowledge 
of the facts on its own General, who might be said to be both plaintiff and sole witness in 
their own case. 


“The Syud Torah assented to all this; but said ‘The mistake has been in not carrying out 
what was agreed upon with Sir Douglas Forsyth. Everything must be done slowly and ‘with 
deliberation, When was it that you first opened the door of this country? Six years ago, 
was it not? And in these six years we have accomplished a great deal. If you cannot stay 
this time, I hope at any rate to bring you back next year, and that the wish of your Guvern- 
ment may he accomplished in the end. I know how important it is to them that this country 
should be erected into a bastion of defence for India.’ 


“Upon this I said: ‘To us this country may or may not be a bastion of defence, but 
to the Ameer and his dynasty it is without doubt the very sanctuary of life. To preserve 
it independently is worth infinitely more pains on the part of the Ameer than on our 
part, If a foreign nation were to fix its outpost at Shadulla, it may be, os you say, that we 
should have a bastion the less, but where would the Ameer be?’ Here the Syud interposed : 
‘We might lose our country, but so also would you. Ruseia might not attack you across the 
mountains, but she would make India untenable for you. You know how many troops the 
Maharaja of Cashmere bas, and how many the other Princes of India have. You may have 
a large army, but these Princes have between them a larger. All this would be thrown into 
confusion, and India would become a wilderness.’ I answered: ‘ Wehave held our own in India 
and are ready, please God, to do so again. But even if we were to reach the height of absurdity, 
and imagine India gone, then would England be as safe as ever, with but one dependency the 
less. There is no possible comparison of such a position with that of a small State under a new 
Ruler, who, if he lose once, loses all. The question of friendship between his Government and 
that of England possesses a vastly different importance for him and for us. To us the 
independence of Kashgaria is a mere frontier question: to the Ameer it is life itself. Which 
party then should show the most anxiety in the matter?” 


“The Syud Torah hereupon changed his manner and adopted a tone of candour and 
sincerity, He expressed cordial agreement with all the views I had been urving (especially 
those of paragraph 5 above), even illustrating them by fresh figures of speech. He assured 
me that he had been pouring advice accordant with them into the ears of the Ameer, 
till he was weary. The Ameer, however, was a man of difficult temper, and moreover 
he had such an unreasoning and blinding dread of the Russian power that (the Syud 
declared with much emphasis) ‘If it were not against the law of the Mussulman 
faith, he would to-morrow declare himself tributary of Russia in order to_secure himself 
against her hostility. Thus, although he had a great friendship for the British Govern. 
ment, his chief anxiety was lest he should take any step that would offend Russia.’ 
‘If Russia,’ eontinued the Syud, ‘were to send a force to attack Kashgar, could you 
send one to repel it? You know you could not. Allow us therefore to guard against 
danger from that quarter io such a manner as we may, seeing that you cannot undertake to 


save us from it.’ 

“I replied that our power to use effective action in Central Asia was a point that it was 
not necessary to discuss, since it was not our custom to make war unless the interests of 
England were at stake. Moreover, we were at this moment, and hoped to remain, on the best 
terms of friendship with Russia, a friendship cemented by the recent Royal marriage. ‘ But, 
I said, ‘war is not the only way in which events are influenced in civilised States, The 
public opinion of Europe is very powerful: many deeds are done in the darkness which 
the light would prevent. If a great man’s servant is ill-using a weaker man, it is often suffi- 
cient to call the master or his neighbours to witness the fact. He will stop from shame. 
It would be unfair to say no good has been done, because no one came forward and engaged io 
a personal struggle. The work was accomplished without this. The Syud replied : os trae. 
Why should there not be sense of shame among nations as among individuals ? gon ue 
Ameer will not accept this view, though I repeatedly urged it on him. beeen may te 
you that I would rather (should it please God to destroy the independence oe is Soe 
that it should become dependent on England than on Russia. Why did I se ope anne rf 
where I was enjoying a comfortable pension? It was because I thes that ny ie e ige 0 
Western politics might be useful to my relative the Ameer by in oe im to a e = 
alliance with the English. I have worked at this task for five years, inlvaiery oi and rest; 
and what reputation and advancement I have obtained: has been from tae one now 
no one in this country greater than myself, except the Ameer. You a ee s ie _ 
this work from the beginning. Let us not spoil it by precipitation ; and spoiled it will bei 
the Ameer is pressed at this time on the subject. se 

These revelations were no less unexpected by the Government of ae ‘ ee 
by Mr. Shaw. The records of the Foreign Office were ransacked 2 — W as . 
there had been any such hint as that the carrying-out of a - ues iene 
depend upon the pleasure of the Sultan as the Suzerain of the Ameer. g 
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could be found save a demi-official letter from Sir T. D. Forsyth to the Foreign 
Secretary, dated 2nd February 1874, in which were the following remarks :— 


« My official letter announces the conclusion of the Treaty with the Ameer of Kashgar, 
but there ig much to tell which even this demi-offiicial form of communication will scarcely 
explain fully. 

] have alluded officially to the prejudices and fears which have been opposed to our negotia. 
tions, and I think it necessary to deal with these as quiekly as possible. For some time, as you 
have been made aware, I had doubts about un European representative being agreed to, and 
when the Syud brought the Ameer’s consent he eaid: His Highness wished to send his repre. 
sentative first, and on his arrival in India, our representative could be sent to Kashgar, The idea 
of our fastening ourselves upon bim seems to disturb the Ameer, and this makes me hesitate to 
carry out liberally the instructions contained in the 17th paragraph of your letter No. 185], 
dated 18th August 1873.” 


Sir T. D. Forsyth was asked demi-officially whether any conversation had 
taken place indicating an intention on the part of the Ameer to refer to the 
Sultan as bis Suzerain before carrying out the treaty. He replied, as reported 
in despatch No. 74, dated 24th December 1874, to the Secretary of State, that 
there was no foundation whatever for the statement made by Syud Yakoob Khan 
Torah that the provisions of the treaty were understood to be dependent 
on the pleasure of the Sultan of Turkey. 


Mr. Shaw was then instructed, as follows, by orders No. 2732P., dated 
11th December 1874— . 


“Jt is the wish of the Governor-General in Council that you shculd return to India upon 
the opening of the passes next year; and I am to request you to make your arrangements 
accurdingly. If His Highness the Ameer should urge you to stay, you will reply that you 
must report the request for the orders of the Government of India. If the Ameer should 
then press you to remain pending the receipt of a reply, you are at liberty to do so, But you 
will give no impression that you are to become a permanent representative of the Government 
of India in Kashgar; on the contrary, it will be of advantage that you should Ict it be 
generally known that your instructions are to return to India as soon as the passes are open 


atter delivery of the ratified copy of the Treaty in exchange for the copy in the possession of 
His Highness the Ameer.” 


[ Secret, December 1874, Nos. 64—68.] 


264. Mr. Shaw’s journey from Yarkund to Kashgar. First 
reception by the Ameer. Description of John Campbell the hero 
of “Lost among the Afghans.’’—Mr. Shaw left Yarkund on the 12th 
October 1874, and arrived at Kashgaron the 17th. The first interview with the 
Ameer took place on the 19th, and His Highness professed the most friendly 
sentiments. It may be worth while to notice here that in the course of this 
journey Mr. Shaw met an European “ Dervesh,” of whom the Report of 19th 
October 1874 gives an interesting description :— 


“At Kizil, te second march from Yarkund, a certain Afghan merchant, formerly known to 
me in Ladakh, came to see me, and stated that he had with bim a countryman of ours, who had 
beeu hving for some years in this country as a “dervesh.” Having something the matter with 
his eyes he wished to see the Doctor. Accordingly Doctor Scully was good enough to 
return at once with the Afghan merchant to his quarters, where he had a long talk with the 
eupposed “dervesh.” This person afterwards called on me in the evening. 


“The account he’gives of himself is this:—That he is the son of English parents who 
were killed during the Cabul massacre, and that he was brought up as an Afghan till the age 
of 15 or 16. Then learning his parentage, he made his way to Teheran, where some English 
gentlemen received him and forwarded him to India. He there adopted the name of John 
Campbell from the supposed name of his parents. After this he was sent to England; but 
apparently tiring of the bustle of civilized life, he found his way to this country where he has 
been living for seven or eight years. 1 asked bim whether a book had not been written about 
him in England, and he replied at once—‘ Yes, Lost among the Afghans’ This book I 
remember reading, and it corresponds with the account of his lite given by tbe * dervesh.’ 


“His face was certainly Enzlish looking, with light eves, dark hair, and a rough brown 
beard. He hae a broad brow and rather a long nose. I mention these particulars in case it 
should be wished to identify him. His hands were remarkably light-colored (lor this country) 
end of slender shape. But his knowledge of English was very small, and I found it easier to 
converse with him in Persian, His manner was most etrange. Always looking round to 
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right and left, aad everywhere except in the face of his interlocutor; losing the thread of his 
subject, contradicting his previous statements, or returning a vacant look to a questiun put to 
him, he seemed vo be counterfeiting or to be really under the influence of madness or rather 
idivey. An occasional shrewd remark or glance seemed to contradict this appearance however ; 
while Dr. Scully reports that during his own interview the Anglo-Afghan showed much more 
possession of bis senses. 

“'T, of course, offered him every assistance if he wished to leave the country. He seemd 
indiff-rent about this however, sometimes speaking well of the country and its Ruler, and: 
sometimes complaining of bad treatment. When pressed to take money for his possible wants, 
he at first refused, but finally consented with an apparent effort, and when asked to name the 
amount he wished for, said five fazgas (one rupee). This occurred twice; the same eum leing 
mentioned to Dr. Scully and afterwards to me. He expressed great gratitude at the interest 
taken in him. He was able to read English, for he deciphered a written paper which I handed 
to him ; and he stated that he had seen Colonel Gordon and the officers that were with him. 
When asked what made him leave England, he said—‘ They were all toa busy to attend to 
me. Telegraphs were working and railways running in all directions, and no one had time to 
give to a poor stranger, or to enquire what he wanted.’ We have told him that if he will call 
on usin Yarkund on our return, we will assist him in getting back to India should he 
desire it.” 


[Secret, December 1874, No, 69.] 


265. Delivery of the ratified Treaty to the Ameer at an 
interview on the 22nd October 1874.—The Ameer received Mr. Shaw 
at a formal interview on the 22nd October 1874. The party were preceded by 
the Meer Moonshee carrying the Viceroy’s letter on a gold-worked silver plate, 
and by another man bearing the ratification of the Treaty with a Persian 
translation and a memorandum of the correction desired in Article IX (see 
above page 182) ; the escort of Guides were in attendance, and remained drawn 
up in the square before the palace while the officers entered. 


The letter and ratification were presented by Mr. Shaw separately to His 
Highness, Dr. Scully taking them from the hands of their bearers, These latter 
remained in the Court-yard, a few paces off at the foot of the steps, after- 
wards retiring. 

In presenting the ratification Mr. Shaw expressed the hope that he might 
again be the bearer of letters of friendship from His Excellency the Viceroy 
to the Ameer. To which His Highness replied, ‘‘ May God grant it!” Mr. 
Shaw also requested the Ameer to furnish him with his own ratification in 
exchange for that presented: and this the Ameer promised to do. The inter- 
view closed with expressions of good-will. 


266. Mr. Shaw proposes to remain in Yarkund, but is re- 
ferred to orders directing his conditional recall.—In a subsequent 
report dated 29th October 1474 Mr. Shaw stated that he had abstained from 
committing himself to the suggestion of a permanent residence. As, pauathat 
the Ameer had by the mouth of Syud Yakoob Khan Torah expressed : ee 
that he should remain in the country for the present, and as these on ; : 
been corroborated by actions of hospitality, Mr. Shaw considere ah + 
instructions of Government admitted of his remaining, until at any rate he 
saw reason to anticipate any change or a withdrawal of welcome. 

He was, however, merely referred by the Government of India to the 
rs directing him to return unless pressed by the Ameer to remain. 


previous orde 
[ Secret, December 1874, Nos. 69—71. J 
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oob Khan’s return to India. Arrangemen 
fogs ee _—Leaving Mr. Shaw at Kashgar, we shall now Cae 
Syud ‘Yakoob Khan Torah hack to India, and show what took place poet 8 
gyud arrived at Leh on the 8th November ae ‘ peers Feces 
i Government paid to him at all 6a g sti : 
The Caaeeat onthe Punjab had ieee already instructed to receive the 
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Envoy with the attention shown him on the previous journey. He was to be 
treated as the guest of the British Government, and to be accompanied b 
an European Officer well acquainted with the Persian language. The Officer 
selected was Captain Hunter of the Corps of Guides. ‘The Envoy reached 
Lahore early in January 1875, and visited Agra on his way to Calcutta, At 
Lahore he made over to the Punjab Government three horses for the Viceroy, 
and one for the Foreign Secretary. The horses were afterwards ordered to be 
sold by auction, or as might be thought best. 


[Political 4., November 1874, Nos. 267—270 and 286-87, and letter to Punjab No. 76 C. P,, 
dated 29th March 1815. } 


268. Syud Yakoob Khan’s arrival in Calcutta in January 
1875. Letters from the Ameer of Kashgar to the Viceroy.—Syud 
Yakoob Khan arrived in Calcutta in the middle of January 1876, and was 
entertained as the guest of the British Government. He brought letters from 
the Ameer of Kashgar to the Queen and the Viceroy of India. In the letter 
of the Viceroy, after the usual compliments and expressions of friendship, it 
was said :— 

“Tn order to return thanks for the kindnesses which have been shown to me by a friend 
of the English Government, z.e., the Khalif of Room (Sultan of Turkey), Syud Yakoob Khan, 
who is a well-wisher of the two exalted Governments, has again received orders in accordance 
with the friendship and concord between the two Governments, and it has been settled that 
during his journey the said Agent should present himself before you and remain in your 
society for a few days and perform the due obligations of friendship which are incumbent on 
him. He will also converse on the affairs which are necessary for the well-being of the two 
high Governments, and will offer his congratulations on the marriage of our Lady the Queen* 
of the cea and land and Empress who diffuses kindness, and he will deliver a letter of congratu- 
lation according to your friendly advice. I trust that your life may be happy.” 


269. Interview with the Yarkund Envoy on 21st January 
1875.—On the 21st January 1875, the Yarkund Envoy was received officially 
by the Foreign Secretary. 


Reporis spread by mischievous persons in Cashmere.—In reply to an 
enquiry whether there was anything which the Envoy wished to mention, he 
said that friendship existed between the two Governments, but that people in 
Cashmere had been sending mischievous letters to Yarkund, to the effect that 
it was not good to enter into friendly alliance with the British, also that mis- 
sionaries had already penetrated into Cashmere, and if the Ameer allied himself 
with the British Government they would soon make their way into Kashgar 
territory. The Envoy mentioned two persons who had acted thus, viz., Guftoor 
Shah and Ghoolam Shah. These persons had also falsely represented that a 
trader named Mahomed Khan had gone into partnership with some English- 
man to purchase 10,000 guns for the Ameer of Kashgar. On being asked what 
he wished the British Government to do in this matter, lie merely desired these 


people to be prevented from sending such exciting and mischievous reports to 
Kashgar. 


_ Trade between Kashgar and China.—The Envoy said that he had men- 
tioned the subject of trade with China to the Viceroy. What was desired was 
that the British Government should ascertain through Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Pekin whether the Chinese were ready to enter into commercial relations 
with Kashgar. If they were, he could guarantee that no obstacles would be 
placed in the way of trade by the Government of Eastern Turkestan. 

. Relations between the Governments of Kashgar and Afghanistan.—Under 
this head, the Envoy remaked that the character of a nation could not be 
changed: the Russians were rapidly approaching towards the Afghan frontier. 
When he had visited Constantinopole, the Sultan had advised him that it 
would be expedient for Kashgar, acting under the advice of the British 
Government, to enter into friendly terms with Cabul. The Sultan added 





© An allusion to the marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
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that, if it should be thought proper, after consulting with the British Govern- 
ment, he would be willing to enter into the same connexion with Afghanistan as 
already existed between Turkey and Kashgar, with the view of an offensive 
and defensive alliance being arranged between the two Central Asian powers 
against Russia. The Envoy continued that if the British Government thought 
fit, he would send a letter from Caleutta to the Ameer of Cabul by post: 
and in the event of the reply being favorable, further instructions might be 
sought from the Atalik Ghazee who would be advised to depute an Envoy to 
Afghanistan, 





Arrival of Mr. Shaw in Kashgar and his stay there.—The Envoy observed 
that according to the original arrangement an officer from Kashgar was to be 
sent to India, after which an officer from India was to proceed to Kashgar, 
Mr. Shaw, however, had represented to the Envoy that it would be igno- 
minious if he were turned back from the Ameer’s territories, to which 
the Envoy had replied that Mr. Shaw had better say nothing on the 
subject until he (the Syud) had visited Calcutta for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it was the desire of the British Government that Mr. 
Shaw should stay or not, Mr. Shaw then observed (see supra page 182) that 
some particular word ought to have been inserted in the treaty; but the Envoy 
pointed out that the meaning of the treaty would be the same whether the 
word were inserted or not, However, it was agrecd that the question should 
be held in suspense until the Envoy should have visited Calcutta and ascer- 
tained the wishes of the Viceroy. 


Jaghir in Cashmere.—The Envoy said that his father Syud Ali of 
Hamadan possessed house property in Cashmere and had purchased certain 
villages. The Cashmere authorities acknowledged the authenticity of the 
papers which had been shown to them and were prepared to put the Envoy 
in possession of his property, valued at Rs. 13,000, half in cash and half in 
land. But the Cashmere people said they were servants of the British Govern- 
ment, and wished, in the first instance, to ascertain its views. All that the 
Envoy asked for was that the Government should write to the Cashmere 
authorities and inform them that there was no objection to his being given the 
property in question. He added that the Cashmere people had promised com- 
pliance with his request, chiefly because he was a friend of the British Govern- 


ment. 


vations of the Foreign Secretary.—The Foreign Secretary caused 
the Entoy to be inbemed flat some of the subjects mentioned, such as the 
relations between Kashgar and Afghanistan, Mr. Shaw’s residence in the 
Ameer’s territories, and the terms of the treaty, were matters of importance, 
that as he had not received notice of intention to discuss them, he would not 
then state the views of Government, but that the Viceroy would be consulted, 
and another day would be appointed for further consideration of the Envoy’s 


suggestions, 


i ; ing the arms 
. Explanation ofthe Envoy's remarks regarding t 
dilatts nave heen ordered from England by the Ameer's Agent, 
and regarding the residence of a British Agent at Kashgar.—There 
are two points in the above conversation which require special remark— 


Kashgar.— 
inst. rms ordered by Mahmood Khan for the Ameer of 

F Si eee communicated by the officer on special duty in eden 

ie cas "that Mahmood Khan is the son of 4 man wee pete verve oa : 

: of Kashgar in the earlier part of his career. he 

death os ns a Mahmood Khan came ny ae Pr any 
i f Mahmoo an’s destitution, 

oe iin wae rte e siebet of money for his father’s sake, and Mahmood 

ac ahem ere ntinued his dissolute course of life. 


re, where he co 
pate ae Gee he came across Colonel Gardiner, and finding 


that the latter wished to export arms to Yarkund, he gave himself out as an 
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Agent of the Ameer, and got Colonel Gardiner to order 20,000 stand of arms 
from England. 


A nephew of Colonel Gardiner, Mr. Kiernan, actually proceeded to Cash. 
mere in August 1874, with samples of the arms that were to be supplied. 
He was stopped, however, and informed that the Government of India would 
await an official application from Yarkund before considering whether a license 
should be given under the Indian Arms Act for the importation of the 20,000 
stand of arms said to have been got ready for exportation from England. 


It should be observed that the Cashmere authorities entirely repudiated 
any connexion with this affair, and Colonel Gardiner, when called upon by 
Dewan Kriparam to explain his conduct, asserted that he had been introduced 
to the Yarkundee merchant Mahmood Khan by Guffoor Shah (one of the 
mischievous persons named by Syud Yakoob Khan), and that at the request 
of Mahmood Khan he (Colonel Gardiner) had written to his nephew of the 
firm of Kiernan and Co. to send out samples of the arms. Whether 
the Cashmere people were aware of Mahmood Khan’s proceedings, and whether 
the latter was in any way authorized from Yarkund, must remain doubtful ; 
but Sir Douglas Forsyth in a demi-official letter to the Foreign Secretary, 
dated 27th July 1874, expressed a decided opinion that Syud Yakoob Khan 
would not have countenanced an arrangement so opposed to the spirit of the 


recent treaty by entering into such negotiations with Cashmere unknown to 
the British Government. 


Second.— The alleged understanding as to the residence of a British repre- 
sentative at Kashgar.—lt has already been shown on pages 196—198 what the 
alleged understanding was, and it has been noted that Sir T. D. Forsyth repu- 
diated the supposed arrangement. In his demi-official letter to the Foreign 
Secretary, dated 4th December 1874, Sir T. D. Forsyth wrote: 

‘The Syud at an earlier stage (2.¢., of the treaty negotiation) said that Shaw’s advent 
ought to be postponed till the Ameer sent his ambassador, but he waived this point before I 
mentioned Shaw’s coming to the Ameer.” 


The two parties to the discussion were, therefore, at issue on the question 
of fact. 


271. Interview with the Yarkund Envoy on 29th January 
1875. Report circulated from Cashmere. Trade with China. The 
Envoy’s visit to England and Russia. Mr. Shaw’s residence in 
Cashmere, &c.—The next official interview with the Yarkund Envoy took 
place on the 29th January 1875. 


The first point referred to was the case of the two men Guffoor Shah and 
Golam Shah in Cashmere who had been sending disquieting messages to 
Yarkund. The Envoy was informed that the Viceroy hoped to see the Maha- 
raja of Cashmere at Simla in the course of next summer, and would bring the 
matter to the notice of His Highness with the view of putting a stop to the 
proceedings of these people. The Government of India were aware of the fact 
that Mahmood Khan had been put forward as the Agent of Yarkund for 
the purchase of arms: but the story was not credited, and Government caused 
the soi-disant Agent to be informed that the import of arms would not be 
permitted until we received official information from Yarkund that the trans- 
lation was duly authorized. The Envoy replied that such matters were never 
carried on under his master’s orders without written instructions and intimation 
being duly given. 

Trade between Yarkund and China.—The Secretary informed the Envoy 
that what he wished would be done, viz., that Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin 
would be instructed to ascertain whether the Chinese authorities were will- 
ing to promote such trade or not, and to inform the Chinese authorities that 
the Envoy had stated there would be no obstacles from the Yarkund side. 


The Envoy’s visit to England and afterwards to Russia.—He was asked 
whether he was the bearer of a letter from the Ameer to Her Majesty, 
and replied that he was charged with such a lotter, the purport of which 
was simply to congratulate Her Majesty on the marriage of the Duke 
of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. He said he 
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would give the Government of India a copy. The Secretary said that this 
was quite proper: but that as it was necessary to make preparations for his 
journey and reception, the Viceroy would telegraph to England and ascertain 
the wishes of the Queen on the subject. The Envoy then asked whether the 
Indian Government thought it likely that Russia would object to his going to 
England. The Secretary replied that of course we could not undertake to 
say what would please or offend Russia: but that so far as the Indian Govern- 
ment was concerned, it had no objection to his visiting St. Petersburgh, and 
it was difficult to suppose that the Russians could see anything improper in 
his paying a visit to England. It was made plain to the Envoy that he need 
not be anxious on account of the Indian Government in this matter. 


Offensive and defensive alliance with Afghanistan.—'ihe Secretary informed 
the Envoy— 


1st.—That as the object of such an alliance would necessarily be against 
Russia, and as friendship existed between England and Russia, the Indian 
Government could not advise his Sovereign to take any such step as to send a 
letter to Cabul for such a purpose. 


2nd.—That in our opinion the measure proposed would tend to precipitate 
matters and bring about those very complications which the Ameer of Kashgar 
was anxious to avert. 


3rd.—That the Indian Government thought Afghanistan would not, under 
existing circumstances, prove a source of real strength to Kashgar; but that on 
the contrary, the alliance would probably have the effect of inducing fresh com- 
plications without affording Kashgar any effective strength. 

4th.—That the best advice which could be given to the Ameer of 
Kashgar was that given by the late Governor-General some years ago, and con- 
curred in by Lord Northbrook. The advice, namely, which Sir Douglas Forsyth 
had personally communicated to His Highness, that it was his best policy to 
cultivate friendship with Russia and studiously to avoid all causes of offence, 
to strengthen the Government of his dominions, and to pursue such a course 
as would entitle him to the sympathy of the civilised nations of Europe in the 
event of his being the object of unjust aggression. The Secretary explained 
that nations were like individuals in this respect—that they were influenced by 
feelings of justice and shame, and that so long as Kashgar acted fairly and 
amicably, it would be a cause of shame to Russia if Russia assailed her, and 
in fact Russia would be less likely to do so than if the slightest ground of 
justification were afforded by the policy of the Ameer. The Envoy was told that 
the public opinion of Europe had great weight in international affairs, and that 
Kashgar would be more likely to retain its independence and power when 
pursuing a fair and upright course than by mixing itself up with the complicated 
affairs and neighbouring nations such as the Afghans. The Viceroy therefore 
could not advise him to send any such letter as he had proposed to the Ameer of 


Cabul. 

Ur. Shaw’s residence in the territories of the Ameer of Kashgar.—The Envoy 
was informed that Mr. Shaw had received orders to return to India after deli- 
vering the ratified treaty to the Ameer as soon as the passes were open. If the 
Ameer pressed him to stay, Mr. Shaw was to refer the question for orders. To 
this the Envoy replied that he had already sent a letter to the Ameer ee 
that Mr. Shaw should be requested to remain. The Secretary thereupon observe 
that My. Shaw would be guided by his instructions. If the Ameer was ay 
anxious that he should stay, the matter would be submitted for orders. : ? 
were of course glad to have an officer resident at His Highness Court, uy 
we had not the slightest wish to do anything in this respect ae the 
Ameer’s full concurrence, or which might cause him any trouble or embarrass- 


‘ment. 
The insertion of a particu 


formed that we attached no impor 
by this time brought it to the notice o 


lar word in the Treaty—The Envoy was in- 
tance to this matter, but that Mr. Shaw had 
f the Ameer, and if it were thought 
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necessary to make any alteration in the wording of the particular article, it 
would doubtless be done by His Highness’ order. 


The Envoy's jaghir in Cashmere.—The Secretary said that he would 
write to the Punjab Government to inform the Maharaja that we should be glad 
if he could accede to the Envoy’s wishes. The letter would have to be sent 
through the Punjab Government, but the reply could be forwarded to the 
Envoy wherever he might be. 


272. Mr. Wade addressed on the subject of trade between 
Kashgar and China.—In accordance with the promises given to Syud 
Yakoob Khan, Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin was informed by letter No, 
329 P., dated lst February 1875, that the Envoy had assured the Governor- 
General in Council that in the event of the Chinese being willing to promote 
trade between the two countries, no obstacles would be raised by the Govern- 
ment of the Ameer, but that on the contrary every facility would be offered 
to encourage the development of such traffic. Mr. Wade was requested, if he 
saw no objection, to ascertain the sentiments of the Chinese. And it was 
added that the Government of India had no further interest in the question 
than in so far as it might be practicable to oblige a Prince who had entered 
into friendly relations with the British Government. 


2'73. Correspondence relating to Syud Yakoob Khan's jaghir 
in Cashmere.—On the same date, 1st February 1875, by letter No. 330 P., the 
circumstances of Syud Yakoob Khan’s claim to the jaghir in Cashmere were 
explained to the Government of the Punjab, who were requested to make the 
necessary coramunication to the Maharaja of Cashmere, informing His Highness 
that if he should be disposed to accede to the Syud’s request, no objection 
would be raised by His Excellency in Council. The following statement 
of the case by the Maharaja of Cashmere was received with letter from 
the Punjab Government No. 316, dated 22nd February 1875 :— 


“ When the Syud passed through Jummoo to Calcutta, he represented verbally that before 
the period of Sikh rule, his ancestors were in possession of three villages yielding a revenue of 
21,000 Rupees Srinagar coin, but that the villages in question were resumed at the commence- 
ment of Sikh rule. He added that he was desirous of obtaining a recommendation from the 
British Government, and that in consideration of bis good services to the British Government, 
he hoped that I would have no objection to act on that recommendation. He was informed 
in reply that this State owed its prosperity to the British Government, and that nothing was 
ever omitted to secure the satisfaction of the Government; but as by the Syud’s own account the 
Jaghir had been resumed long ago, the original villages could not be restored, but that with the 
sole desire of pleasing the British Government, land and cash would be assigned him in lieu. 
I beg therefore to intimate that in accordance with the recommendation of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, and conditionally on the loyalty of the Syud to the British Government, I will 
not decline to assign a cash allowance of ten thousand rupees and lands yielding eleven 
thousand rupees (Srinagar coin in both ivstances) to the Syud ; the rules obtaining in regard 
to other jaghirdars in Srinagar being applicable in his case also, as it is of paramount import- 
ance to secure the satisfaction of the Government. I trust that you will do me the favor of 
informing His Excellency accordingly.” 


274. Syud Yakoob Khan's departure from Calcutta for Bom- 
bay on 25th February 1875. Letter from the Viceroy to the 
Ameer of Kashgar and Yarkund.—Syud Yakoob Khan left Calcutta for 
Bombay on the 25th February 1875, the Secretary of State having telegraphed 
on the 3rd February that there was no objection to the Envoy’s proposed visit 
to England. The Bombay Government received instructions by telegrams of 
22nd and 24th February to receive the Syud as the guest of the British 
Government and to honor him with the customary salute of 15 guns. Prior 
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to his departure from Calcutta the Envoy was received in Durbar by the 
Viceroy, and the following letter was made over to him for despatch to the 
Ameer of Kashgar and Yarkund :— 

“I have received with much pleasure Your Highness’ friendly letter informing me 
that Syud Yakoob Khan had been instructed by Your Highness to take the opportunity 
of presenting himself before me in Calcutta on his way to Constantinople, and of representing 
matters of importance to the welfare of the two high and friendly Governments. My 
friend! Your Highness’ Envoy arrived in Calcutta in safety after a Presperous journey 
through India, and was received with the honor and distinction due to the representative of 
Your Highness’ Government and to the amity subsisting between the two creat countries, 
Synd Yakoob Khan having announced Your Highness’ wish that he should visit England on 
his way to the Capital of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, I have the pleasure to inform 
Your Highness that arrangements have been made for the Envoy’s visit to England. Regard- 
ing the other matter of business with which Syud Yakoob Khan was charged, I have caused 
my sentiments and advice to be conveyed to the Envoy. 

“T trust that Your Highness may continue to enjoy the blessings of health and prosperity. 
A few presents are sent for Your Highness’ acceptance.” 


275. Departure of Syud Yakoob Khan from Bombay re- 
ported to the Secretary of State, and Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople asked to telegraph further particulars to England. 
Pay sanctioned for Captain Hunter.—Syud Yakoob Khan was also fur- 
nished with letters of recommendation to the Political Resident at Aden, Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General in Egypt, and the British Ambassador at Constantino- 
ple. He left Bombay for Europe on the 10th March 1875, accompanied by Captain 
Hunter, of the Guides. The Secretary of State was informed of the Syud’s move- 
ments by despatch No. 16, dated 8th April 1875, in which it was reported that the 
Envoy purposed, after visiting Constantinople, to proceed to London, and thence 
to St. Petersburg, and that he was the bearer of a letter from the Ameer to the 
Queen, congratulating Her Majesty on the marriage of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople was re- 
quested by telegram of 22nd April 1875 to telegraph to the Secretary of State 
the probable date on which Syud Yakoob Khan might be expected to arrive 
in England, the length of his intended stay there, and the number of attend- 
ants who would accompany him. It was arranged that Captain Hunter of 
the Guides should receive a consolidated salary of Rupees 1,000 per mensem, 
exclusive of actual travelling expenses, during his employment on special duty 
with the Envoy, and Captain Hunter also received an advance of Rupees 5,586, 
to be adjusted afterwards on the submission of the usual detailed bills. 


[ Sce Foreign Dept. Resolution No. 846P., dated 9th March 1875. and 
Financial ,, 5 n» 1340, ,, 2542 February ,, J 


276. Mr. Shaw instructed not to press the Ameer on the 
subject of the omission of a word from Article IX of the elon 
and to abstain from interposing on behalf of the Turkish Off- 
cers conducted by Syud Yakoob Khan to Yarkund.—One more 
result of Syud Yakoob Khan’s visit to Calcutta need be noticed. Mr. Shaw, 
writing from Kashgar on the 14th December 1874, sent copy of the 
memorandum regarding Article IX of the Commercial Treaty which he had 
submitted to the Ameer. The memorandum ran thus :— 

“ As, owing to the omission of some words in the last sentence of Article IX of the Treaty, 
the phrase appears to be incomplete, it is therefore stated for information that the Governor- 
General of India is of opinion that the said sentence of the above Article may be read in the 
following interpretation: ‘If any other arrangement in this matter or in any other question 
be deemed desirable in connection with the aforesaid Chiefs and Princes, it shall be carried out 
through the medium of the British Government.’ It is hoped that the Ameer Saheb, accepting 
the above clause, will cause it to be ivserted in the second copy of the Treaty and thev sign 
it with bis own bands.” 
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Government, however, instructed Mr. Shaw by orders of 5th March 1875 
that if the Commercial Treaty with Yarkund had not yet been ratified by His 
Highness the Ameer, the memorandum regarding the omission of a particular 
word in Article IX of the Persian version need not be pressed upon His 
Highness’ attention, as it was a matter to which the Governor-General in 
Council attached no importance. Mr. Shaw having reported in the same 
letter that the Turkish Officers referred to previously on p. 187 had appealed 
to him, he was told that the surveillance exercised over the Turkish Officers 
conducted by Syud Yakoob Khan to Yarkund was nota matter that con- 
cerned the British Government, and that he should therefore abstain from 
interposing in their behalf. The subsequent proceedings of Mr. Shaw and his 
action taken on behalf of the Centra] Asian Trading Company will be more 
conveniently described on some future occasion when the outcome of his 
mission to Yarkund shall be known. 


[ Secret, March 1875, Nos, 56-59, ] 


277. Interpretation of the term ‘ad valorem’ duty in the 
Treaty with Yarkund.—It has been said at the beginning of this section 
that the compiler does not intend to enter into the statistics of trade between 
Yarkund and British India. The opportunity will be more favorable for doing 
so when the report by Sir T. D. Forsyth shall have been published, and when 
sufficient time has elapsed for ascertaining the results of the Commercial Treaty. 
But there are two points which call for notice here: the one connected with 
the interpretation of the Treaty itself, and the other bearing on the excise re- 
venues of British India. The memorandum by Sir Louis Mallet, dated 10th 
February 1874, touches both points. He wrote :— 


“ The proposed Treaty between the British Government and the Atalik Ghazee is very 
simple, and in the purely commercial articles even meagre. 


“‘T presume that it is difficult and often undesirable in engagements with countries such 
as the one now in question to go beyond the most general forin of stipulation, but I may observe 


that in a Treaty with a more civilised State there would be great danger in such a vague and 
somewhat loose Article as Article V. 


«There is nothing to show the understanding of the contracting parties as to the value upon 
which the 24 per cent, ad valorem duty is to be levied. Is it to be the value of the goods at the 
place of origin plus the cost of transport and commission, as is the case in most modern 


‘Treaties, or is it to be the value of the goods according to their market price in India or in 
Yarkuud ? 


“ Questions of this kind have arisen even between the French and English Custom houses, 
and in the remote places at which disputes may arise in the execution of the proposed stipulation, 
I can imagine that such a contention might give rise to serious difficulty. 


“ Possibly it may be intended, and this would be the wisest course, to amplify and define 
this general stipulation by regulations annexed to the Treaty in a Protocol, and it is probable 


that the Article has been considered by those who are conversant with the local ideas and 
usages. 


“ As regards Article IV (the subject of much discussion in this correspondence), I would 
observe that the Government of India have apparently shunted the consideration of the great 


churrus question by drawing an Article which preserves to each Government the independent 
control and regulation of its municipal duties, 


“In the case of churrus this may he well, and indeed the whole trade seems a bagatelle, 
300 maunds per annum worth about £2,500. But here again I should have thought it a 
dangerous thing to leave to the Atalik Ghazee the power of imposing any mnnicipal duties 


or restrictions which his Government may think desirable. It is quite possible that such inter- 


nal regulations and impositions might altogether neutralise the liberal stipulations with 
regard to imperial treatmeut.” 


On receipt of this memorandum the Government of India by despatch 
No. 31, dated ist May 1874, informed the Secretary of State that no ill result 
was anticipated from the absence in the treaty of a precise definition of the 
term ad valorem, usage having presumably supplied the place of sucha 
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definition. At the same time the question was referred for opinion to Sir 
T. D. Forsyth, who submitted the following reply on the 13th June 1874 :— 

“ Though, according to English ideas, the stipulation of an ad valorem duty of 24 per cent. 
may appear to be somewhat indefinite, yet it is thoroughly understood by all Mahomedans as 
being the “ one in forty ” prescribed by the Sharyat, and which has been levied according to 
established usage throughout all Asiatic (Mahomedan) countries. 

‘‘The practice is for the goods to be valued according to the market rate of the place 
where they are brought for sale, and in cases of dispute, or where it suits the convenience of the 
Jocal officers, one-fortieth part of the articles is taken in payment of duty. 

“ The provision in Article V of the Treaty, that in cases of dispute recourse should be had 
to arbitration, is a degree of protection afforded to our traders which is considerably in advance 
of the custom. 

“T may mention that I referred this matter to one of the chief Indian traders with 
Yarkund, and asked whether the ad valorem duty should be levied on the original invoice, plus 
cost of carriage. He altogether opposed this idea, saying that it would ruin the trade,—the fact 
being that goods at present are sold in Eastern Turkistan at such advanced rates of profit, that 
the merchants are unwilling to let the fact be known, and they are afraid, or were so until 
protected by Treaty, that if the authorities knew the real prices at which merchandise could 
be carried to Yarkund, these goods would be forcibly taken at those prices, lus a small profit. 

“Tf a merchant bas goods which cost him, landed at Yarkund, say Rupees 1,000, and the 
market price for the same is Rupees 1,800 or Rupees 2,000, it is worth his while to pay 
24 per cent. on the Rupees 2,000 rather than to run the risk of having his goods taken by the 
Government at the lower figure. 

*T am aware of a probable dispute arising when an English merchant for instance may 
appear in the Yarkund market and offer to sell the same goods at much reduced rates. He 
would probably object to the arbitrary valuation put on them by the authorities; but I pre- 
sume that when the matter came to be adjusted by arbitration, as provided for in the Treaty, 
and he declared what the original cost was, and at what price he was prepared to part with his 
goods, the matter would become adjusted by the market value of the goods being at once 
reduced. 

‘“‘T may add that the Russians seem to have accepted the definition as I have put it, and 
considering the novel character of our dealing with these people, 1 thiuk it advisable not to 
attempt too great a particularisation af first. 

“ As it was, the formal and somewhat complicated wording of parts of the Treaty proved 
a great stumbling-block to a ruler accustomed to ouly the simplest terms of expression. 

“Tn course of time, should the difficulty pointed out by Sir Louis Mallet be experienced 
by Russian or British merchants, some explanation or amplification may be considered necessary 
and can be negotiated by the representative of the foreign Government concerned, and if such 
amplification be made by a Russian representative, then by Article I of this Treaty the British 
representative can claim the same privilege for his country.” 

This report was sent to the Secretary of State on the 14th July 1874, with 
the remark that the clause in question was with slight modifications borrowed 
from the Treaty of 1839 with Muscat, in regard to the working of which no 
practical difficulties had been experienced. 


[ Secret, June 1874, Nos. 36-42. ] 
[ » July y yy 120-121.) 


278. Restrictions on the trade in churrus regarded as affect- 
ing duties leviable in Kashgar.—In respect to the apprehensions ex- 
pressed by Sir Louis Mallet on the openiag for restrictions or impositions 
injurious to British commerce given by Article IV of the Treaty, the Secretary 
of State was referred by despatch, dated 1st May 1874, to the “ most favored 
nation clause” in the first Article, which, viewed in connection with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty recently concluded between Russia and the Ruler of 
Kashgar, seemed to give sufficient security against any imposition or restriction 
to which the British Government might find it expedient to object. This reply 
was founded on the following note by Mr. Lefoer Wynne at that time offi- 
ciating as Foreign Secretary :— 

“The clause was deliberately proposed by Government as the only means of securing the 
continuance of its freedom to levy an excise duty on churrus. And any abuse of the clause on 
the part of the Ameer is precluded by the most favored nation clause in Article I of the 
Treaty. Now the Russians by their Treaty are exempt from any duty of any kind beyond 
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24 per cent. ad valorem. So that if ever, as an improbable supposition, the Ameer levied such 
a municipal tax on our goods as (having due regard to our own excise duty on his churrus) it 
might seem right and prudent to object to, such objection could be based on the most favored 
nation clause. Churrus again is not included in the known list of exports from Kashgar to 
Russia, so that the clause could not be turned upon us.” 


In connection with the subject of the restrictions imposed in British 
territory on the import of churrus, the Government of India forwarded to the 
Secretary of State a copy of the rules which had been sanctioned for the 
Punjab, remarking that they appeared to ge as far as was desirable in the 
direction of lessening the restrictions to which the trade in the drug had previ- 
ously been subject. The rules will be found in Appendix XI. 


[ K. W., Secret, June 1874, Nos, 36 and 42 and K. Ws. ] 


279. Trouble caused to the Yarkund Mission by the intrigues 
of Bunyad Ali and Fyz Buksh.—Before closing this section of the chapter 
on the affairs of Yarkund, it may be well to notice an episode which, though 
unimportant in itself, illustrates the character of the Yarkundees and the 
difficulties which a British officer in East Turkestan must be prepared to 
encounter. On page 177 some allusion has been made to the trouble 
caused by the intrigues of persons attached to or connected with the Mission. 
Chief among the mischief-makers was Bunyad Ali, who not only attempted to 
excite the fanaticism of the people against the Hindoos generally, but also 
spread lying reports about the alleged misconduct of Tara Sing, a Sikh follower 
of Sir T. D, Forsyth. In these intrigues Bunyad Ali was seconded by Fyz Buksh, 
a Moonshee attached to the Mission, who appears to have conceived a violent 
hatred for Tara Sing. The ill results arising from the proceedings of Bunyad 
Ali and Fyz Buksh were so grave as for a time to awaken anxiety in the mind 
of Syud Yakoob Khan for the safety of the Mission. 


“This is a most serious matter,” the Syud said to Dr. Bellew, “and must not 
be allowed to go further. This man, Bunyad Ali, must be won over and his mouth 
closed. He is a man of some influence here and holds a good position with 
the Dadkhwah, and has the power of inflicting much mischief upon you. He has only to 
get half a dozen men to waylay Tara Sing as he goes to the bazaar and to run him off before 
the Kazee with any false accusation, and before he could be rescued or anything done there 
will be au uproar and disturbance, the end of which no man knows,” 


Bunyad Ali was therefore conciliated, but warned to be careful for the 
future, while his associate Fyz Buksh was placed in confinement. As regards 
Fyz Buksh Mr. Forsyth recorded a memorandum, dated 20th June 1874, to 
the effect that as his subsequent behaviour had been exemplary, his well-known 
services to Government should be allowed to weigh against the temporary 
inconvenience caused by his indulging in petty personal animosities, But the 


case of Bunyad Ali required more serious treatment. In letter from Sir T. D. 
Forsyth, dated 19th June 1874, it is said— 


“At the time it was necessary to amooth matters over, and I obtained from him a pro- 


mise that he would abstain from further intrigues against Hindoos, and that he would not 
correspond with any officials in India except through me. 


“This latter stipulation I made in consequence of an intimation given me hy Syud 
Yakoob Khan that Bunyad Ali gave out that he possessed great influence with officials ia 
India, and that he could represent matters as he chose with a certainty of being listened to. 


* Bunyad Ali, after this warning, changed his tactics as regards the. Hindoos, but was 
net the less mischievous, for there is good ground for believing that he fomented a quarrel 
between two Hindoos. To get him out of the way 1 employed him on a pretext of looking 
after our missing diaks. 

_ “Oo arrival here I learn from Ca 
cally news-letters to him, and through 
and his promises aside altogether. 


ptain Molloy that Bunyad Ali has been sending periodi- 
him to the Punjab Government, thus setting my orders 


“As my mission is new at an end, it is unnecessary for me to take notice of his conduct 
89 far as I am concerned ; but for the future welfare of cur relations with Yarkund, I Leg to 
recurd my opinion that the practise of news-writers sending letters to any official in Ladak 
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or India independent of the Political Agent at Kashgar is one likely to be fraught with posi- 
tive danger to the lives of British subjects in Yarkund. 


* * * ¥ ¥ * * * * 
«This individual will soon, probably, return to India, and I think it advisable not only 


that he should receive no official countenance, but that he should be prevented from enteriny 
Yarkund territory again,” . 


280. Orders issued by Government in the case of Bunyad 
Ali and with reference to news-writers in Yarkund.—The proceedings 
of Mr. Forsyth in this matter were fully approved by the Government of India, 
and it was suggested for the consideration of the Government of the Punjab that 
all countenance on the part of that Government should be withdrawn from 
Bunyad Ali. 


“He should be prevented,” it was said, “if possible from re-visiting Yarkund, but in the 
event of his pruceeding to that country without permission, he should be informed that the 
officer on special duty at Kashgar will not extend British protection to bim. 

“With regard to the general question of the employment of news-writers in Yarkund, 
His Excellency in Council considers it advisable that persons not specially employed as news- 
writers should be discouraged from addressing the Panjab Government, and any reports 
received from such persons should be communicated to the British representative at’ Kashgar. 
Further that no news-writers should be employed without the Agent being informed and the 
news-writers being placed in complete subordination to him.” 


[ Secret, July 1874, Nos. 144-147. ] 


In reply the Government of the Punjab stated (letter No. 169C, dated 
12th September 1874) that the instructions of the Government of India 
would be communicated to Bunyad Ali on his return to Ladakh from Yarkund. 


The only persons who had been employed by the Government of the 
Punjab as news-writers in Yarkund were Rahim Bai, a native of Yarkund, 
and a Moonshee Muhammad Sultan, of Peshawur, both of whom were appoint- 
ed after demi-official correspondence with the Foreign Secretary at Simla in 
July 1871. It was added that the employment of these two men had been 
discontinued since the return of the late Mission from Yarkund. 


[ Secret, September 1874, No. 71. ] 


SECTION II. 


RECENT POLICY OF RUSSIA IN RESPECT TO EASTERN TURKESTAN, 


281. Eastern Turkestan important to Russia from a com- 
mercial as well as a political point of view.—The state of affairs in 
Eastern Turkestan is of interest to Russia in two ways. Therise and progress of 
a warlike and ambitious Mahomedan State on the borders of the Imperial 
dominions is a matter of weighty moment for the power which has trampled 
on Islam in Central Asia. Viewed commercially also, the country is important 
to Russia, It lies in the main path of trade between Tashkend, Kokand, 
and Western China. Before the Mahomedan insurrection Russian goods 
are said to have found their way from Kokand into Eastern Turkestan in 
spite of the Chinese. But since the latter were expelled or destroyed until 
quite recently, Russian trade has been shut out from the cities of Altishuhur ; 
while, on the other hand, the advance of Ameer Mahomed Yakoob Khan 
eastward to Ourumtsi, Manass, and even Khami, and the defensive measures 
taken by him on his northern line in the direction of the Russian posts on the 
Naryn river, were not calculated to soothe the ill feeling which commercial 
exclusiveness and fanatical jealousy had excited. : 





ee 
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982. Russian unwillingness to recognise the Atalik Ghazee 
in 1869.—On reference to pages 246-247 of Mr. Wynne’s Précis it will be 
found that at the time of Mr. Forsyth’s visit to St. Petersburg in 1869, the 
Russian Statesmen, while disclaiming aggressive designs against the Atalik 
Ghazee, refused to recognise him as sovereign of the country. Prince 
Gortschakoff said :— 

“Thouzh the Atalik Ghazee might have established a Government de facto, Russia had 

treaties with China, and could not enter into diplomatic relations with a successful insurgent 
against the authority of the Chinese Emperor.” And again “ As this Government have no 
relations with him (the Atalik Ghazee), and the Government of India appear to have dealings 
with him, you can assure him on my authority that Russia has no hostile intention towards him 
or any desire to make conquests in his territories.” 
Mr. Michell in his memorandum on Eastern Turkestan has pointed out that 
Prince Gortschakoff’s denial of the existence of relations between the Russian 
Gorernment and the Atalik Ghazee was inconsistent with the fact that in the 
previous year, 1868, Lieutenant Reinthal had been sent on a mission to Kashgar, 
while Mirza Shadi had visited St. Petersburg on the part of Yakoob Beg. 


283. Mission of Baron Kaulbars to Kashgar in 1872. His 
reception by the Ameer.—All doubts, however, both as to the readiness of 
the Russians to enter into relations with the Ameer, and as to the main objects 
which they had in view, were set at rest by the commercial mission of Baron 
Kaulbars in 1872. This officer left Tashkend on the 15th (27th) April, accom- 
panied by Lieutenants Scharnhorst and Kolokoltself, by a topographer, and by 
a delegate from the Society for the promotion of Russian Trade and Industry. 
From the Naryn the party proceeded along the valley of the Kara Kayun to 
the Tash-Robat Pass. The road up the valley to the Arpa, and from thence 
to Chatyrkul, required little to be made practicable for wheeled carriages. 
From Chatyrkul to Kashgar wheeled conveyances could be driven along the 
road by which the mission travelled. The road from the Turugart Pass to Kash- 
gar is described as descending through the defile of the Tayun river. At the 
confluence of the Chakmak with the Tayun there was found an entire system of 
fortifications. Further on more fortifications commanded the Tayun defile, and 
below them lay the wide and populous valley of the Artysh. 


The mission was favorably received, as will be observed from the Baron’s 
own account republished from the Turkestan Gazette in the Journal de St. 
Petersbourg of 23rd August-4th September 1872 :— 


“The negotiations,” he says, “took place in the fortress of Yangi Shahr, near Kashgar. 
When our Embassy reached the Durbar Court belonging to the house of Yakoob Beg, we 


found armed men drawn up on three sides of the Court, The fourth side was occupied by a 
gallery giving access to the inner rooms. 


“We entered and saw in one of the rooms a man of small stature, but fairly stout, seated 
on acarpet and completely alone. His countenance was noticeable for regularity of feature, and 
was lighted up by the intelligent expression of his eyes, though his looks were far from betray- 
ing what passed in his mind. He was dressed very simply in a green robe, and wore on his 
head a white turban. It was the formidable Yakoob Beg—the terror of Eastern Turkestan. 


“When we made our appearance he remained unmoved ; but after our first few sentences he 
invited us to seat ourselves around him. I pointed out to him the object of my Embassy, and 
I observed that my allusions to the possibility of a good understanding between Kashgar and 
Russia produced upon him an impression of lively satisfaction, which he knew not how to 
conceal, The conversation which followed consisted in the interchange of compliments. On 
taking leave it was agreed that matters of business should be reserved for the next day. 


“ But on the next day no one came from Yakoob Beg to summon us. I thereupon sent to 
enquire alter his health and receive instructions regarding the audience. An answer was 
brought back to me that Yakoob Beg wished to receive us on the following day, and pursue the 
negotiations with me alone in the absence of the other members of the Embassy. The next 
day, the 16th May, in compliance with the wish expressed by me the evening before, we were 
taken to see a review of the troops, who were drawn up after the Chinese fashion and wore an 
uniform of glaring colors. Practice in firimg ensued. The infantry (Surbaz) and the artillery 
displayed unquestionable skill. We were next shown a batter 


: : eae y of six very fine guns, well 
equipped and manceuvred with tolerable rapidity according to the English sethind: The infantry 
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is armed with rifles and bayonets of English manufacture, The artillery is commanded by 
an Afghan of pigantic stature and remarkably fine countenance. On the staff there is an 
lostructor of Russian origin. 


“In the evening T thanked Yakoob Beg for bis kindness, and he replied : ‘I regard you as 
my friends. That is why I have only shown you a small part of my troops, If you were 
my enemies, 1 would have shown you my whole army and placed myself at their head.’ 


“ Our interview that evening took place in presence of all the members of the Embassy, 
but after refreshment my colleagues left and we remained alone, Then Yakoob Beg announced 
to me that the English had already sent plenipotentiaries to him, but that he preferred the 
protection of the Sovereign of Russia, his nearest and most powerful neighbour.” 


284. Articles of the Commercial Treaty concluded between 
Russia and Kashgar in June 1872.—The Commercial Treaty between 
Russia and Kashgar was signed by the Ameer at Yangi Shahr on the 8th 
June 1872. The articles are given below :— 


I. All Russian subjects, of whatsoever religion, shall have the right 
to proceed for purposes of trade to Jety-Shahr, and to all the localities and 
towns subjected to the Chief of Jety-Shahr which they may desire to visit, 
in the same way as the inhabitants of Jety-Shahr have hitherto been and 
shall be in the future entitled to prosecute trade throughout the entire extent 
of the Russian Empire. The Hon’ble Chief of Jety-Shahr undertakes 
to keep a vigilant guard over the complete safety of Russian subjects within 
the limits of his territorial possessions, and also over that of their caravans, 
and in general over everything that may belong to them. 


II. Russian merchants shall be entitled to have caravanseraies, in which 
they alone shall be able to store their merchandise, in all the towns of Jety- 
‘Shahr in which they may desire to have them. 


III. Russian merchants shall, if they desire it, have the right to have 
commercial agents (caravan bashis) in all the towns of Jety-Shahr, whose 
business it is to watch over the regular course of trade and over the legal 
imposition of customs dues. The merchants of Jety-Shahr shall enjoy the 
same privilege in the towns of Turkestan, 


IV. All merchandise transported from Russia to Jety-Shahr, or from 
that provinee into Russia, shall be liable to a tax of 23 per cent. ad valorem. 
In every case this tax shall not exceed the rate of the tax taken from Mus- 
sulmans being subject to Jety-Shahr. 


V. Russian merchants and their caravans shall be at liberty, with all 
freedom and security, to traverse the territories of Jety-Shabr in proceeding 
to countries conterminous with that province. Caravans from Jety-Shahr 
shall enjoy the same advantages for passing through territories belonging to 


Russia. 


285. Baron Kaulbars’ account of the negotiations as read 
before the Imperial Geographical Society.—The date as above given 
for the conclusion of the Treaty is accepted by Mr. Michell (on the authority 
of the Journal de St, Petersbourg of 1st—13th November 187 2; but from the 
account read by Baron Kaulbars himself before the Imperial Geographical 
Society, and reported in the Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 26th November— 


8th December 1872, it appears that the negotiations were not so speedily 


brought to an issue. It is there said :— 

“ wotiations with Yakeob Beg lasted two months, during which the chances of 
hua ce se aneid and the treatment of the officers attached to the Embassy also 
varied according to the result of the interviews with the Sovereign. aé last on the 10th July 
the Commercial Treaty was concluded, and thenceforth Yakoob Beg displayed a sincerely friendly 
spirit towards our mission and its leader, and even consented that M. Kolesnikow, the Tashkend 
trader attached to the mission, should make an excursion to Yarkund. This undertaking, 
however, was far from pleasing to bim, and notwithstanding the consent which he had given, 
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: i ceratine the dangers of the journey. M. Kolesnikow wag 

ot ed aoa ae ee cane in view of tie aaa vatanse which it offered 
foe tlie conclusion of commercial relations, and his bold adventure was crowned by complete 
uecess.”” 
The writer then proceeded to describe how the Russian officers spent the 
two wonths, visiting Kashgar and its suburbs, reviewing the troops, inspecting 
the barracks, taking observations of a solar eclipse, surveying, &e. Finally, 
Baron Kaulbars, attended by Envoys from Yakoob Beg, left Kashgar, on the 
15¢h July, passing north of the Naryn Fort by the defile of Jouvan-Arik, in 
which the traveller finds a good road constructed by the troops of Semiret- 
chensk. 


The above account, however circumstantial and apparently authentic, is 
inconsistent with the statement quoted in Mr. Michell’s memorandum on 
Eastern Turkestan, to the effect that Baron Kaulbars was followed to Tashkend 
by an Envoy from Kashgar named Mirza Mah-ed-din Mahsin, who was admitted 
to a solemn aulience with the Governor-General of Russian Turkestan on the 
1Gth (28th) June. In the very same paragraph Mr. Michell states that Baron 
Kaulbars returned to Tashkend ow the 7th (19th) July, without seeming to be 
struck by the fact that this date is irreconcilable with the date which 
immediately follows. 


[ Seeret, March 1878, No. 49.] 


286. Objects sought and gained by the Commercial Treaty 
between Russia and Kashgar.—Regarding the conclusion of the Treaty 
there can beno doubt. The object sought was said to be purely commercial. The 
Journal de St. Petersbourg of 1st—13th November 1872 pointed out that up to 
the year 1863 Jety-Shahr, that is to say, Chinese Turkestan, or the territory of 
Kashgar, formed part of the Empire of China. In virtue of the Treaty of 1860, 
the province had been open to Russian trade and the Russians were entitled to 
have a Consul at Kashgar. Yakoob Beg having made himself master of the 
country, the Russians could only tolerate him, if he accepted the engagements 
entered into in their favor by the Government which he had overturned. It 
was necessary to take much pains and trouble in order to secure, not by force 
of arms, but by diplomacy, an acknowledgment in behalf of the Russian 
merchants of the right to trade in all the cities of Jety-Shahr. 


The same Journal on the 7th—19th October 1872 commented upon articles 
which had appeared in the English newspapers stating that Russia had sent 
troops to the frontier, and that Yakoob Beg had signed the treaty under com- 
pulsion. This was not correct. The negotiations had been peaceful and 
friendly, with no other aim than to promote trade and a good understanding. 
What better proof of this than the formal assurance given by the Russian 
Governor-General to the Envoy of Yakoob Beg “that Russia has not entered 


into Central Asia with the object of making conquests, but to lay the founda- 
tions of civilization and liberty ?” 


As to the assurances which Yakoob Beg was said to have made in presence 
of Baron Kaulbars that he preferred the friendship of the Great Tsar to that 
of England, and had consequently declined all the offers of the Indian Govern- 
ment, what were these but illustrations of Asiatic chicanery which every one 
would know how to estimate at their true value? Yakoob Eeg would not fail 


to use similar language in addressing English negotiators with whom he might 
be brought into contact. 


287. The Commercial Treaty between Russia and Kashgar 
as explained by M. Westmann.—The explanation given by M. Westmann 
as reported in despatch from the British Ambassador at ‘St. Petersburg, 
No. 288, dated 16th October 1872, was much to the same effect :— 
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‘‘T spoke yesterday to M. de Westmann on the subject of the late mission of Baron 
Kaulbars to Kashgar, and the present relations of the Imperial Government with the Atalik 
Ghazee. In doing ¢o I referred to the reply made by Prince Gortachakoff to Mr. Forsyth in 
1869 ‘that although that Ruler might have established a Government de facto, Russia had 
treaties with China and could not enter into diplomatic relations with a successful insurgent 
against the authority of the Chinese Emperor.’ ° 
ai “T enquired, therefore, of His Excellency whether any change had occurred in the views 
Yakoot Bow’ of the Imperial Government, and what had really taken place in regard to 

“M. de Westmann replied that sometime had elapsed since the opinion of Prince Gortschakoff 
had been expressed, and that since that date Yakoob Beg had established his rule over that 
country and had maintained order. His Excellency said that it was essential to the interests 
of Russia that their commerce should not be disturbed, as heretofore, by lawless bands of 
robbers, and that their caravans should be allowed to pass unmolested in safety. 

“ His Excellency then referred to a statement of an English paper (the Pal/ Mall Gazette 
he believed), which mentioned that among other demands made by the Imperial Government 
of Yakoob Beg that of a military passage through his dominions had been exacted by Russia. 
His Excellency begged to assure me most solemnly that these reports were totally unfounded. 
No demand for free passage for troops had been made of Yakoob Beg by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and no menace of any kind had been’ used towards him. 

““M, de Westmann stated that the convention lately entered into with Yakoob Beg was 
solely for the purpose of protecting the trade with that country, Yakoob Beg was, at this 
mooment, the dominant Ruler in that country, and as such the Imperial Government had 
treated with him. If to-morrow the Emperor of China should reconquer that territory and 
ala his authority over it, the Russian Government would equally enter into relations with 

im. 

“M. de Westmann stated that for some time Yakoob Beg had been under the impression 
that the Russian Government were about to attack Kashgar, and to dispossess him of his 
authority, He had consequently rejected all friendly advances on their part. It was only 
after renewed assurances on the part of General Kaufmann, the Governor-General of Turked- 
tan, that no hostile intentions were entertained against him, that Yakoob Beg consented to 
receive a mission, the object of which, on the part of Russia, was to establish friendly relations 
with him, and to provide for the security of commercial transit.” 


[ Secret, December 1872, No. 336. ] 


288. Recognition of the Sovereign of Kashgar by reception 
of his Envoy at St. Petersburg in August 1873.—As a further proof 
that Russia at last recognized the Sovereignty of the Ameer of Kashgar, the Em- 
peror Alexander received on the 5th August 1873 an Envoy who had been sent by 
the Atalik Ghazee with a complimentary letter to the Czar. The Ameer was 
anxious that his Envoy should be received at St. Petersburg, which would 
be tantamount to a recognition of his sovereignty. The circumstances of the 
mission are thus reported in despatch from the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, No. 307, dated 6th August 1873— 

‘¢M. de Westmann informed me yesterday that he had presented to the Emperor on the 
preceding day the Envoy from the Atalik Ghazee. 

“ His Excellency said that he was charged with a letter from the Atalik Ghazee to the 
Emperor, which was enveloped in atin case, but of which he had no copy, as is usual with 
letters of this nature, The letter from the Atalik Ghazee was merely one of compliment to 
the Emperor, expressing his devotion and his wish for friendly relations with Russia. 

“The Emperor apparently had expected that the object of this mission was to submit some 
request to him, and enquired of M. de Westmann whether he thought that there was anything 
beyond the mere compliments which had been addressed to him. 

‘M, de Westmann replied that he had no reason to suppose that the Envoy was charged 
with any special request to be submitted to His Majesty. 

“The Envoy is attended by three soldiers of the Atalik Ghazee’s body-guard. 

“The Emperor invited the Envoy to assist at the Grand Parade, which he did on horseback, 
attended by a Dragoman, who communicated with him by means of the Persian language. 

‘The three soldiers also accompanied him and took their place on foot immediately behind 
the Emperor when the troops defiled. 

“ M. de Westmann said that the Envoy had showed great tact on his arrival here. He 
declined to appear in public until after he had been received by the Emperor. He is reported 
to be intelligent and a person of weight and influence in his own country. 
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« Ag a specimen of his oriental culture, M. de Westmann related that on seeing from his 
windows the troops marching to the parade, be expressed his surprise “* that the Emperor, who 
was the slave of the Almighty, should have so many slaves under him. 


[ Secret, September 1873, Nos. 47-73. ] 


289. Information from native sources regarding the negotia- 
tions between Russia and Kashgar. The latter believed to have 
been coerced.—Reports from native sources of information on such a subject 
as the diplomatic proceedings of Russia are not likely to be accurate: but 
they show at least what is the common opinion of people living on the spot or 
near it. In this sense the following extract from a letter, dated 22nd November 
1872, from Moonshee Mahomed Sultan, a Yarkund news-writer to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, may deserve attention :— 


“ On the 4th of August last an Embassy, consisting of 13 members, arrived in Yarkund. 
The Envoy represented that a Russian force had heen equipped to proceed to Kashgar and 
Sir-i-kol, but had returned owing to the Treaty having been made. The equipment he said 
entailed an expense of 1,500 yambus, and demanded payment of this amouut on the part of 
the Atalik. ‘The Atalik accordingly sent 1,500 yambus on the 20th of August by the hand 
of an officer of his own to Russia, The Treaty has been made for three years. 


“Qn the 10th of September last a Russian Embassy arrived at Kashgar composed of 
three members, The Envoy brought a letter from the Russian Government by which the dtalik was 
saformed that he must not attempt to extend his territories beyond the limits of those occupied by 
the Chinese in Eastern Turkestan. If he should attempt to do so he would come to grief. The 
Ennbassy returned on the 20th of September.” 


In hazarding the statement contained in the above passage marked by 
italics, the writer’s sagacity was probably not much at fault; for Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Pekin has recorded an opinion pointing to the same conclusion :— 


“ As far as I can form an opinion the Russian Government are anxious to prevent Yakoob 
Beg from extending his possessions to the north of the Thian Shan range, which might render 
him Sater a troublesome neighbour along that frontier of Russia.” 


At Cabul also it was said that the Russian dealings with Kashgar had been 


accompanied by threats of coercion. Thus on the 31st December 1872 a special 
correspondent wrote :— 


‘A dependant of the Meer of Kulab lately came to Cabul to the Meer and was produced 
by the latter before the Ameer. This man stated before His Highness that the Ruler of 
Kashar had before declined to enter into any alliance with the Russians, but that the Russians 
having recently established a military station on the border of Kashgar, and thrown a bridge 
across the Kashgar River, the Ruler was frightened at the power of Russia, and concluded 
a treaty with the Russians, whereby he has agreed to permit three mercantile firms being estab- 
lished in Kashgar, and free access to Russian travellers to Kashgar and its neighbourhood.” 


, [ Political A, March 1873, No. 23; April 1873, No. 94; Secret, February 1873, No. 87. ] 


The following communication professing to give a detailed account of the 


negotiations and of the terms agreed upon was submitted to the Government of 
the Punjab on the 23rd December 1872 :— 


“ One Tokhta Beg, of Kashgar, arrived at Lahore vid Kokan, Samareand, and Bokhara, 
and has gone to Bombay after halting here two days on his way to Mecca. 


_ “He related that, about seven months ago, a Russian Envoy, accompanied by the officers of 
Isigh Kol and Naryn on the Kashgar border, had an interview with the Atalik, to whom he 
complained on the part of the Guvervator against the inconvenience suffered by Russian 
merchants, and obstruction of Russian commerce, and demanded perfect freedom for Russian 
merchants in Alti Shahr, similar to that enjoyed by them in Bokhara and Kokan, and that 
enjoyed by the merchants of Alti Shahr in Russian territories. In that case the Russian 
Envoy said the present peaceable relations would be maintained. ‘The Envoy demanded the 
restoration of their goods to Russian merchants, which they had not been permitted to sell and 
had been stored in deposit vy the Atalik, otherwise the Envoy added, the White Emperor of 
Russia would not hesitate to take remedial measures. The Atalik was dismayed by this 
message, and requested that he might be allowed 15 days’ time to give a reply. After consult- 
fae hie principal officers, the Atalik signified his willingness to permit the same freedom to 

eo merchants ag was enjoved by them in Kekan and Bokhara, and agreed to levy duty 
on hwussian merchandize at the rates obtaining in those countries, The Atalik, however, 
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stipulated that no land or shop would be permitted to be purchased by any Russian merchants 
in Alti Shabr for purposes of trade, but that they might take houses on rent. Moreover, it 
was agrecd that no Russian merchant or subject would be permitted to trade in Alti Shahr 
without the information and permission of the Guvernator. Furthermore, it was slipulated 
that cases of depredations by the Khirghiz or Kazaks, on the border in the territories of either 
State, would be decided without the knowledge of both States ; that the Governor of Russia 
would not attempt to encroach on the present possessions of the Atalik, provided that the Atalik 
would on all occasions show himself to be the friend of the friends, and the enemy of the 
enemies of the Russian Government. The Russians then returned, with reply to the above 
effect, to the Guvernator to Tashkend, accompanied by Doulat Beg, Mingbashi, and Eshari 
Kazi Kallan, and Mirza Mahomed Hassan, Officers of the Kushbegi.” 2 t ‘ 


[ Seeret, January 1873, No. 150. ] 


290. Russian designs upon Sir-i-kol.—It may not be out of place 
here to mention that one of the objects aimed at by the Russians in nego- 
tiating a treaty with Yarkund was believed to be either the cession of Sir-i-kol, 
or leave to establish a post there. Ina letter written by two natives from 
Yarkund or Kashgar at the end of July 1872, that is immediately after the 
Embassy, the three principal points demanded by the Russians were enumer- 
ated thus :— 

“ lst.—To cede Sir-i-kol, 

* 2nd.—To let us (the Russians) have or build a serai specially for our merchants in the 
city of Kashgar. 

“ 37d.—You will place our Government under great obligation by permitting the location 
. a {tussian military post in the neighbourhood of Khotan on the road to Chauk Chunk and 

assa.”” 

This is corroborated by Bunyad Ali’s account printed in Appendix V :— 

He makes the Russian say “Give us Tashkurghan and Koh-i-Zamarrud or Sugat 
Coe us to build a serai there, Both these places were given to us by the Emperor of. 

ina,’ 

And Mr. Forsyth in his comments upon Bunyad Ali’s narrative pointed 
out that the desire of the Russians to establish themselves in the south-west 
parts of Yarkund territory was well known, their opinion being that the route 
to India over the Pamir was much more practicable and desirable than that 
over the Karakorum. So, too, Syud Yakoob Khan in the course of his con- 
versation with the Foreign Secretary on the 27th February 1873, stated that 
though no proposals had been made by the Russian for the cession of territory 
or the location of military posts within Yarkund territory, it was generally 
understood that Russia coveted possession of Sir-i-kol. 


(Vide Secret, March 1875, No, 20; also dppendiz V and supra page 156), 


291. Reasons for believing that the Ameer of Kashgar was 
actuated by fear in consenting to the Commercial Treaty with 
Russia.—That Russia had hostile designs upon Kashgar until the conclusion 
.of the Commercial Treaty, and that the Ameer’s reception of the demands made 
upon him was influenced by the noise of warlike preparation, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. Thus Mr. Eugene Schuyler in his memorandum on 
Turkestan writes:— 

“ The Russians, on their part, did not wish at first to recognize the independence of what 
they considered a revolted Chinese province, and, although at various times they sent officers 
for certain negotiations, they were careful not to recognize Yakoob Beg as the legal ruler of the 
country. In 1872, Yakoub Beg had become so hostile to Russia that an expedition was resolved 

eis upon, A military road had been built through the Thian-Shan 

MUU ony ohare: Mountains and Naryn Pass, and stores of goods* were accumulated 

at Fort Naryn for use in the expedition, Yakoob Beg, however, changed his tactics, aud # peace 

was agreed upon with Baron Kaulbars, which was ratified by General Kaufmann, and the 
Government at St. Petersburg.” Ae 

Mr. Schuyler also states that the capture of Kulja by the Russians was 
probably due as much to the fear that Yakoob Beg intended to conquer the 
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‘the disorders arising from the turbulence of the inhabitants. And 
Sy OTe arppoltiol that Russian would have coerced the Ameer had he 
not yielded is borne out by the tone of the Russian newspapers, which de. 
clared that the removal of restrictions upon trade was a necessary condition for 
tolerating the existence of the Ameers Government (vide supra page 212), 


992. Rumours of Russian hostility towards Kashgar in 
1874, Cause of quarrel the treatment of Passyscheff's Caravan.— 
Early in 1874 rumours of Russian hostility towards Kashgar revived. In the 
preceding summer a Russian caravan belonging to M. Passyscheff with goods 
to the value of 40,000 roubles had gone to Kashgar. The Ameer was charged 
with having bought or caused to be bought from M. Passyscheff’s caravan goods 
to the amount of 19,000 roubles only, and with having not only prevented the 
purchase of any greater amount, but also kept the caravan and those accompany- 
ing it under the strictest surveillance. The Ameer was to be called upon 
to pay an indemnity of 25,000 roubles, and if he refused the pretext would be 
seized for organizing an expedition without delay. 


“The constant negotiations with England” writes Mr. Schuyler in his memorandum on 
Turkestan, “have also given the Russian Government some alarm, for Kashgar is much 
nearer to Russian possessions than it is to India, and much more easy of access, the passes 
being not so difficult. It is very probable therefore that an expedition will be fitted out in the 
spring against Kashgar. A pretext will probably be found in the treatment of Russian mer- 
chants, and it is the intention to demand damages to the amount of 15,000 roubles and a 
fine besides of 10,000 roubles more. Of course if Yakoob Beg refuses to pay this, the expedi- 
tion will start at once.” 


Such were the reports prevalent at St. Petersburg in February 1874, 
though M. Westmann informed the British Ambassador that he had no 
-knowledge of any differences with the Ruler of Kashgar, nor could he suppose 
that they could be of any serious nature without his having received intimation 
of them. It was subsequently decided, towards the end of March 1874, that 
no expedition should be sent against Kashgar at any rate for the time. 


[ Seeret, April 1874, No, 262.] 
[ 5 duly 4, 4 107.) 
( <5 October yy 55 21. ] 


2938. Observations by Mr. Forsyth on Russian complaints 
regarding the treatment of their merchants.—Mr. Forsyth in his 
letter No. 1638, dated 16th May 1874, admitted that there was some truth in 
the accusation that the Ameer had ill-treated some Russian merchants by 
summarily ejecting them from Kashgar without making full payment for 
their goods which he had taken, but the Ameer was reported to have sent over 
to Tashkend a large sum of money as compensation for alleged losses, and to 
have made better arrangements for the future, so that this cause of offence. 
had been removed. Mr. Forsyth added :— 


“ Moreover Syud Yakoob Khan informs me that some correspondence has lately passed 


between the Ameer and the Russian authorities at Almaty which he hopes may be conducive 
to more cordial friendship. 


_‘“ The Syud very readily responds to the advice which I have thought it right to press 
forcibly upon him to allow no amount of provocation to tempt his master to deviate from a 
strict adherence to treaty engagements. 


“The danger arising from misrepresentation and a distortion of facts in such a case is 
apparent, and affurds a complete argument for reconciling the Ameer’s mind to the acceptance 
of representatives from Russia as well as from England at his Court. 


.,, {A request of this nature has been verbally made by a Russian Agent who has very lately 
visited Kashgar, and Syud Yakoob Khan informs me that it will be acceded to by the Ameer 
when the application is made in a formal manner,” 
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“He also informs me that the Russians at Almaty have expressed great displeasure at the 
favorable reception of this Mission.” 


[ Secret, July 1874, No, 129. ] 


_ _ 204. Complaints that Morozoff’s caravan was badly received 
in the territories of Kashgar.—Another cause of dissatisfaction was 
found in the experiences of M. Morozoff’s caravan. The caravan was 
intended originally for Mongolia, but rumours of danger in that direction 
diverted it to Kashgar. M. Morozoff’s Agent having got formal permission 
from the Governor of Semirechensk set out with his party from Vernde on the 
llth April 1874: but according to information published in the Goloss of the 
9th-21st June 1874 :— 


“On the 26th April (10th May) the caravan reached the fort on the Naryn, from which 
place the Agent sent back intelligence of the most unsatisfactory nature. The caravan is now 
within only three days’ march of the Kashgar frontier, and yet the epirits of the people accom- 
panying it are most depressed, seeing that their position is becoming more and more dangerous 
with every step they make towards the Kashgar frontier. It had reached them that the spirit 
of the inhabitants of Kashgar was very much excited against the Russians, and that our Agent 
from Tashkend was arrested and imprisoned in the fortress. The Kashgarians anticipate a 
Russian espedition against them, and, therefore, keep a force of 10,000 well armed men on the 
frontier. These arms (defence works?) have been made for them by some Englishman who 
is in Kashgar. 


* All these reports have had the effect of disheartening the Russians, who are accompany- 
ing the caravan, to that degree that in a letter of the 26th April (O. S.) from the Naryn, they 
send their last adieux to their relatives, as though they were all going to certain destruction.” 


M. de Stremounkoff however informed the British Ambassador that these 
newspaper reports had not been officially confirmed, and that nothing had been 
heard officially of Morozoff up to the end of June 1874, at which time his caravan 


arrived at Verndée, 
[ Secret, July 1874, No. 141.] 
L 9 August , 4 63.] 


The accounts received regarding M. Morozoff’s caravan are not very clear 
or consistent. The following particulars quoted in Mr. Michell’s memorandum, 
dated 9th December 1874, from various Russian newspapers, seem to show that 
the merchants in the end received most favorable treatment :— 

“The Semipolatinsk correspondent of the Godoss, in a letter which is reproduced in tha 
Moscow Gazette, gives the following particulars relative to the success of Morozoff’s trade cara. 
van, which, having been prevented a second time from going to Khami and Barkul (Chines+ 
towns), proceeded in the spring of this year to Kashgar. 


“ The cavavan waa met and conducted to Kashgar by a military escort, the agents and 
servants with the caravan being fed on the road at the cost of Yakoob Beg. At first the 
Russians found a difficulty in disposing of their merchandise, and every purchaser demanded 1 
receipt ou payment, explaining that it was a formality necessitated by the conduct of the 
Russian merchant Somoff, who on a previous occasion had claimed payment afresh through the 
Russian Government on his return to Tashkend. But when the Dadshwak of Kashgar prs- 
claimed in the bazaar that Morozoff’s caravan had no connexion with Somoff, and that there 
was no reason to auticipate, in dealings with Morozoff, a repetition of the disagreeables occa- 
sioned to the Kashgarians by Somoff, trade became brisk, and the Russians sold off all their 
cloth and cotton stuffs. They found no purchasers for their nankins and coloured dada, but 
Yakoob Beg, although he twice declined doing so, finally took all the rest of their merchandise 
off their hands, settling with the Russians ‘in a very conscientious manner. 


“ an stayed 70 days in Kashgar, and the Russians enjoyed complete liberty in 
the ee “Morozofl’s agents ee presented to Yakoob Beg at Yangi-hissar (in the vicinity ot 
Kashgar), and he sent them back to the frontier with an escort, provisioning them himself all 
the way. Pre ; 

The correspondent adds that the amiability of the Kashgarians went even so far that," 
when Morozoff’s agents wrote to the Dadkhwah from the frontier that they had sold the remainder 
of their merchandise to Yakoob Beg at too low a rate, the latter at once sent them jive yandu:, 


or in other words, presented them with 500 roubles. 
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« A correspondent of the Invalide, writing from Tashkend, under date of the 20th October 

O. S.), states that Yakoob Beg was at that time said to have pee organizing a mission to 

Tashkend, which was to bring the 12,000 roubles owing for more than a year on account of 
losses sustained by the Russian merchant Somoff. 

On the other hand, the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg reported 
in his letter No. 260, dated 21st July 1874, that he had been informed on good 
authority that the Ameer of Kashgar had offered to make good the losseg 
sustained by Morozoff’s caravan, and that an Envoy would be sent to Tashkend 
with the indemnity, and to congratulate the Emperor on the marriage of his 
daughter with an English Prince. 

[ Secret, September 1874, No. 32. J 
{[ », January 1876, ,, 62. ] 


295. The case of the Russian trader Somoff and his treat. 
ment in Kashgar.—It appears probable on the whole that the information 
which Lord A. Loftus mentions had reference not to Morozoff’s caravan but 
to the case of the merchant Somoff. This Russian trader, it is said, relying on 
the privileges secured by the Commercial Treaty of 1872, set out for Kashgar 
with the caravan of the merchant Papysheff (or Passyscheff?). He found the 
convention a dead-letter at Kashgar. He was not permitted to leave the 
caravanserai or visit Yarkund and Khoten. The Ameer himself bought the 
greater part of his goods, and left only a third for sale in the market. For 
two months Somoff received no payment for the goods sold tothe Ameer. At 
last on 27th September 1873 he got about Rupees 33,000 for goods valued at 
Rupees 48,000. 


On returning to Tashkend Somoff lodged a complaint. The Ameer (on 
being called upon to explain) denied the merchant’s assertions. Somoff, he said, 
had voluntarily remained in the caravanserai, and had been allowed entire 
liberty ; the responsibility for the Ameer’s purchase of the goods rested on 
one of his officers who had used His Highness’ name to cheapen the goods. 
A Commission was appointed to enquire into Somoff’s claim, and valued his 
losses at 12,000 roubles. A letter to that effect was sent with a deputation 
to the Ameer. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the Ameer’s answer : 
he regretted the mistake, and would pay ten times the amount if necessary. 
The money would be sent by an Embassy which he intended shortly to 
despatch to Tashkend. Such is the account given by a correspondent of the 
Goloss of the 30th July 1874, 


[Seeret, December 1874, No. 34.] 


The above particulars give a clue to the explanation of the fact noticed by 
Mr. Shaw in his letter No. 29, dated 30th November 1874. He reported that 
shortly after the interview at which he had presented the ratified Treaty to the 
Ameer, an official named Mahomed Yar, who had been in attendance at the inter- 
view, started with some secrecy for the Russian frontier, accompanied by waggons 
said to contain much gold and silver. Mahomed Yar was said to be going to 
meet some high Russian official who was about to pay a visit to the district 
adjoining the frontier. Another rumour suggested that the Ameer had sent 
to protest against a supposed threat of attack from Russia. 


Now if this be compared with the statement in the Novre Vremia of the 
5th—1 7th December 1874, that. an Envoy from Kashgar had been despatched 
to Russia, and that he was supposed to be the bearer of the indemnity for the 
losses suffered in the preceding year at Kashgar by a Russian trading caravan, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the mysterious waggons which attracted 
the attention of Mr. Shaw contained the money demanded on behalf of Somoff. 
‘The despatch of the Envoy immediately after receipt of the ratified Treaty may 
have been a chance coincidence; but there may also have been a deeper mean- 


ing which will perhaps come out after Syud Yakoob Khan’s return from St. 
Petersburg. 
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It must, however, be observed here that, according to paragraph 9 of Mr. 
Forsyth’s letter from Kashgar, dated 9th January 1874, the Amcer had already 
sent to Almaty over 12,000 tillas to meet complaints that the full value of the 
goods purchased by the Amecr from Russian caravans in October or November 
1873 had not been given. If this were truc, it is not easy *o see what nced 
there was for further payment in the autumn of 1874. Probably Mr. Forsyth’s 
information was inaccurate. 


[ Secret, February 1875, No. 13; Marck 1875, Nos. 5-11 and 165-166. } 


296. Cordial reception given to Russian caravansin Kashgar 
since the settlement of the Somoff or Papysheff claims.—The experi- 
ence gained by the Ameer in the case of the Papysheff or Somoff merchants has 
taught him a lesson which he is not likely to forget. The Journal de St. 
Petersbourg of the 9th—21st April 1875 writes in a strain approaching to 
enthusiasm of the cordial and hearty reception with which recent caravans 
have been welcomed in Kashgar :— 


“The failure of the enterprise of the merchant Papysheff has not disheartened the Russian 
traders, and a caravan was equipped by the Moecow Firm of Morozoff. It was destined for 
the city of Kashgar itself, and placed under the care of Gali Faizudin, that experienced guide 
whose name we have often mentioned. Sad to say it was not fated that this gallant leader of 
caravans should accomplish the enterprise entrusted to him. Leaving VernGe on the 17th 
April 1874, he fell sick shortly after his departure, and died on the 5th May in the Naryn Fort. 
The caravan continued its journey under the guidance of Gali Sadyk, son of the deceased. 
It penetrated into the territory of Yakoob Beg by the Pass of Tash-Robat in the beginning 
of May, and was received by messengers of Yakoob Beg, who offered presents. A Kashgarian 
escort accompanied the caravan to Kashgar itself which was reached on 20th May. A good 
dwelling-house was assigned, and permission given to proceed with the sale of goods without 
hindrance. 


“In a word, the caravan met with the most kindly reception and with every facility for 
successfully accomplishing the purpose of its mission. Yakoob Beg pushed his politeness so far 
as to take on his own account a remnant of the goods, such as nankeens and coloured cotton 
stuffs, for which there was no market at Kashgar, and squared the accounts to the entire satis- 
faction of the Russian merchants. Before their departure the latter were received by Yakoob 
Beg in a suburban Palace situated eight versts from Kashgar. The audience took place in a 
garden: the Atalik Ghazee was very pleasant, and dismissed the Russians with gifts of more 
or less value. The caravan left Kashgar on the 30th July. The merchants had sold with 
profit all their loads as well as a part of their camels and horses which were unfit for service, 
and they brought back a lading of local products, such as raw silk in skeins, indigo, maschrous, 
woven cotton and silk, leather of inferior quality, and ingots of silver. During the return 
journey the caravan was attended by an escort. 


Encouraged by the success of the Morozoff venture, the Russian merchants are organ- 
izing two caravans destined for Kashgar. One, that of M. Kouznetsow, will start from 
Verne and travel to its destination by Tokmak and the Naryn Fort. The merchandise consists 
of tea and manufactured articles costing from 8 to 10,000 roubles. This caravan will be led by 
the Sart, Abdool-Rusool-Abdoo Gafar. The second caravan is equipped by Bykovski, merchant 
of the tirst Guild, and will go to Kashgar from Tashkend vid Kokand. It will be placed under 
the guidance of an agent of M. Bykovski, and the goods will be composed of sandal wood, 
coral, skins of otters, &c., valued at 10,000 roubles.” 


297. A Russian view of the character of the Ameer of 
Kashgar.—At the present time, therefore, it seems that there is no quarrel left 
open between Russia and Kashgar. But so long as the Russians hold the views 
recvarding the character of the Amecr which are attributed to M. de Struve 
by. Her ”Majesty’s Minister at Pekin, the chances of lasting harmony are not 


favorable. Mr. Wade writes :— 


“M, de Struve, newly-appointed Minister of Russia in Japan, has just been here on a 
visit to M. de Butzow, who was but a few months since transferred from Japan hither. 


M. de Struve has been for the last twelve years or so employed in Central Asia, espe- 
cially in Kokand, where he made acquaintance with Yakoob Beg, or the Atalik Ghazee, now 
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ruling in Kashgaria. ; Aaa es * itk a ae eS ie * ‘ * 
M. de Struve was particular in his enquiries as to the likelihood of a serious . empt on the 
part of China to re-establish her authority in Ili and Kashgaria. He admits : e suppression 
of brigandage and other evidences of a comparative restoration of order of which we have 
heard in the latter country, but he contends that the condition of the people is one of absolute 
slavery. The Atalik Ghazee, he says, is a ruthless despot, fanatical only for political purposes, 
and utterly incapable of founding anything in the way of a government that will last. 


“He more than hinted that Russia could look for nothing but trouble at the hands of a 
Mahomedan neighbour, and declared with a good deal of emphasis his preference for the 
Toungan and Taranji people whom the Mahomedans had massacred in Ili or expelled from it.” 


Mr. Wade also reported in his letter No. 145, dated 4th June 1873, that M. 
Vlangaly, ‘Russian Minister at Pekin, when alluding to the capture of Urumtsi 
by the Atalik’s forces, had affected to denounce the advance of the Ameer 
northwards as full of future trouble to Russia. 


[ Secret, July 1874, Nos, 127-128; also January 1874, No. 191. ] 


298. British policy towards Kashgar in its relations to Russia. 
The boundaries of the Ameer’s dominions.—As between England and 
Russia discussions on the subject of Kashgar have been few and unimportant. 
After the conclusion of the agreement regarding the frontier of Afghanistan, 
the Government of India in despatch No. 62, dated 380th June 1873, suggested 
that something of the same kind might be done for Yarkund., The attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government was drawn to the hope expressed by Syud 
Yakoob Khan Torah (see Section I of this Chapter, page 160) that in the 
event of any further discussion between the British Government and Russia 
in regard to the boundaries of Central Asian States, the opportunity would not 


be lost of obtaining a definition of the boundaries of Yarkund. The despatch 
continued :— 


“We were unwilling, during the continuance of the recent negotiations regarding the 
houndaries of Afghanistan, to give expression to any views which would have the effect of 
introducing a fresh element into that discussion. Now, however, that those negotiations have 
been carried to a satisfactory conclusion, we feel ourselves at liberty to represent to Her 
Majesty’s Government the expediency of taking advantage of the good understanding that 
exists at present between the two Governments to arrive at a definition of the northern and 
western boundaries of Yarkund. Such a definition we consider would be advantazeous to the 
peace and tranquillity of Central Asia, and would complete the good work which has been so 
far carried out with the assistance of the Russian Government.” 


This suggestion was not accepted by Her Majesty’s Government. Lord 
Granville considered it inexpedient to run the risk of raising, without absolute 


and pressing necessity at that time, any question with Russia respecting the 
frontiers of Yarkund. 


It may be added that when Sir C. Dilke on the 15th May 1874 called the 
attention of the House of Commons to the necessity of a recognition of the. 
Ameer of Kashgar, and of a delimitation of his territory, the Under-Secretary 
of State for India is reported to have objected that the Atalik Ghazee had not 
intimated to the Government of India a wish that his territory should be 
defined. A reference to the Indian despatch of 30th June 1873 would have 
shown that this statement was not correct. As between Kashgar and Russia the 
Ameer had distinctly suggested a delimitation of his frontier through Syud 
Yakoob Khan, his Envoy. ; 

[ Secret, June 1873, No, 369. ] 
[ » Dew 4 4, 288.] 


299. Facts regarding the presentation of armsb th iti 

e British 
Government to the Ameer of Kashgar.— Another point 46 which more 
attention was given than it deserved, was the question whether the 
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British Government were supplying the Ameer of Kashgar with arms. 
The facts are simply these. When Mr. Forsyth proceeded on his mission 
to Kashgar he took with him a small number of ornamental guns, 
knives, and swords such as are usually given to Lastern Chiefs and 
Princes. He also took three model cannons valued at £50, £10, and £ 16-10, 
respectively. To the above it should be added that when Syud Yakoob Khan 
returned from Constantinople to India he carried with him as far as Egypt a 
few small mountain guns, 200 breech-loading rifles, and 400 muzzle-loaders, 
besides a small quantity of ammunition. He was obliged to leave the guns and 
ammunition at Alexandria, because the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
refused to export the goods. But through the’ exertions of the Consul-General 
in Bombay all the Syud’s packages, excepting some casks of gunpowder which 
no ship could be found to carry, were conveyed to Bombay. Thence the 
Government of India caused the packages to be forwarded vid Lahore en route 
to Yarkund: and as noticed previously on page 193, Mr. Shaw, when on the 
march to the Ameer’s dominions, caused some of the more important of the 
articles belonging to Syud Yakoob Khan to be conveyed with his camp. 


[ Vide Secret, January 1874, Nos. 86,189, 150, 155. ] 
[ » September ,,° No. 29. j 
[ 3» October ie on ADS ] 


300. Russian enquiries on the subject of arms and ammuni- 
tion alleged to have been supplied to the Ameer of Kashgar. 
Explanation given by the British Government.—Such being the facts 
regarding the presentation of arms to the Ameer of Kashgar, we shall now 
see what superstructure of distrust and suspicion the Russians proceeded to 
build upon them. 


In June 1874, vague and incorrect rumours on the subject having appeared 
from time to time, it was thought necessary by telegram No. 1184P., dated 
2nd of that month, to inform the Secretary of State that the reports that 
India was sending arms and ammunition to Yarkund were without foundation. 
A small quantity of ammunition given by the Sultan at Constantinople in 
the previous year was being sent: and hence the inaccurate statements which 
had been made. 

On the 23rd June 1874 the Secretary of State telegraphed— 

“Foreign Office report surprise at St. Petersburg at rumours of Forsyth taking 1,000 
muskets to Ameer of Kashgar. Send particulars on this point.” 

The reply despatched on the 25th June pointed out that in the telegram 
of 2nd June the report as to the presentation of arms by the Ameer of 
Kashgar had been contradicted by anticipation. 

“No arms” it was added “were bought in India by Government for presents to the 
Ameer. Forsyth took up only those few arms bought in England of which full list should 


be in India Otfice.” 
[Secret, June 1874, Nus. 88-90.] 


The purport of the explanation given by the Government of India was sent 
to the Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg by Foreign Office despatch No. 146, 
dated 3rd June 1474, for communication to the Russian Government, and 
opportunity was at the same time seized to announce the gist of the instruc- 
tions which had been issued for the guidance of Mr. Shaw as British repre- 


sentative at Kashgar :— ane 

“ Mr, Shaw hae,” the Viceroy adds, “left for Yarkund. His orders are to maintain friendly 
relations with the Ameer’s Government, and to attend to British commercial interests. He will 
refrain from offering suggestions to the Ameer in matters of Government or foreign policy ; 
but, if consulted, is willine to assist with information and appropriate advice. In the event 
‘ : fu he Ameer and the Russian Government, he will, if opportunity 
he risk of complications with that Government, and the impor- 
ht unnecessarily prejudice amicable relations with its 


of questions arising between t 
arises, impress on the Ameer t s 
tance cf avoiding any step that mig 
representative,” 
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contents of the above quoted despatch were made known by the 
iisene da mires to M. Westmann on the 10th June 1874. M. Westmann 
professed to be ignorant of the reports circulated regarding the Supply of 
arms and ammunition to Yarkund, and to be unaware of Mr. Shaw 8 mission, 
He bowever took the opportunity to speak to the Chargé d’Affaires with refer. 
ence to a rumour which had reached him that Mr. Forsyth had been the bearer 
of a gift of 1,000 muskets to the Ameer of Kashgar. In mentioning the 
subject His Excellency said he did not wish to make a complaint or speak 
officially, but if the report was true, it appeared to him a matter for surprise 
that so large a number of fire-arms should have been selected for a present to 
the Ameer which might be used against Russia. The India Office put this 
right on the 10th July 1874 by stating what Mr. Forsyth really had taken, and 
by suggesting that the Ambassador at St. Petersburg should state the facts 
unofficially to M. Westmann at some future convenient opportunity. Accord. 
ingly Her Majesty’s Ambassador explained the facts early in August 1874, 
and to an enquiry by M. Westmann whether the ornamental guns specified 
among the presents sent with Mr. Forsyth were cannons, Lord A. Loftus 
replied in the negative. This denial being not strictly accurate, the Government 
of India in despatch No. 65, dated 2nd October 1874, pointed out that the 
presents included the three model cannons mentioned supra on page 221. 


[ Seeret, August 1874, No, 25; September 1874, Nos. 28-30 ; October 1874, Nos. 16-19. ] 


SECTION III. 


ATTITUDE OF THE CHINESE TOWARDS THE AMEER OF KASHGAR. 


301. Advances from Kashgar eastwards as described by 
Mr. Michell.—Mr. Michell in his memorandum on Eastern Turkestan gives 
the following account of the bold and adventurous progress of the Ba-doulet 


or “ prosperous”” Ameer of Kashgar towards the very confines of the country 
still under the sway of China :— 


“ Having obtained possession of Khami in November 1870, and the Tungans of Ourumtsi 
and Manass, of Koumoudi, Sandji, and Koutoubi, having submitted to him in the beginning 
of the year 1871,—the Sy-yan-chai (or Sy-yan-fe) of Turfan, which fell to him in November 
1870, etanding guarantee for their fidelity,—the Sovereign of Kashgar needed only Kuldja 
oe master of all the country which had constituted the extreme western provinces of 

ina. 

“ By a series of fortunate and bold strokes in 1870 he extended the frontier of his 
dominions by 600 versts (400 miles) towards the east, and in Khami he gained a point of 
vast importance on the principal line of route from China proper to Dzungaria and Eastern 
Turkestan. 7 

_ “From that time, as it was reported from Tashkend, a vast field opened out to his ambi- 
tion, He began to look forward to a perfect understanding and coalition with the Tungans, 
who had declined the amnesty offered to them by the Chinese Government, to the reduction 
by their means of the country of the Ili and to the seizure of Barkul. It was believed that 


he contemplated extending his conquests even to China, and of there coalescing with the 


Mahomedan population which was in actual rebellion.” 


[ Secret, August 1874, No, 206. ] 


302. Reasons for questioning whether the powers of the 
Ameer of Kashgar ever extended so far as Khami.—On reference 
to pages 233 and 234 of Mr. Wynne’s Central Asian Précis, it will be seen that 
the statement regarding the extension of the Ameer’s power as far as Khami or 
Khamil, 600 versts east of Turfan, rests on the authority of a correspondent 
of the Journal de St. Petersbourg, who wrote from 'fashkend in J anuary 1871. 
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The sequel will show that Khami still obeys the rule of the Chinese, and is in 
fact one of the points at which the armies of the Empire are said to be collecting 
for the invasion of East Turkestan. There is moreover sufficient evidence to 
prove that if Khami really fell into the hands of the Kashgarians, it was never 
incorporated in the dominions of the Ameer. Mr. Forsyth in his memorandum, 
dated 8th January 1871, describing the proceedings of the Yarkund Mission of 
1870, wrote that the Ameer was reported to be entrenching himself in a strong 
position in or near Turfan, from which point he could neither advance nor 
retreat. We know that he did eventually advance to Ourumtsi and Manass, 
but his position there has been so disturbed and dangerous, that, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, he has drawn back his foot. 


When Syud Yakoob Khan visited Calcutta in February 1873, he was 
shown a map and asked to point out the limits of the territory of Kashgar. 
Those limits, he said, ended towards the north-east at Ourumtsi, which had 
been recently conquered by the Atalik. He said nothing about the conquest 
of Khami. Nor did he mention that fact when narrating to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab the success of the Atalik in hostilities against the 
Tunganis who were said to be fighting on behalf of the Chinese Government. 


Bunyad Ali also, whose memorandum is printed in Appendix V, 
wrote that the Ameer had already taken possession of the country as far as 
Ourumtsi, and had occupied two cities beyond Turfan, Lekchan (Lukshun) 
Shahr and Pechan Shahr, but not a hint was given that the dominions of 
Kashgar embraced Khami. 


Sir Douglas Forsyth in his confidential report dated 21st September 
1874 0n the results of the Yarkund Mission of 1978-74, writes thus of the 
limits of the Kashgar territory towards the north-east :— 


“From Turfan he (the Ameer) extended his conquests ¢o Ourumtsi and Manass, and no 
attempt at a boundary can be given there, for the fact of bis possession is a doubtful question.” 


Captain Biddulph also informed the compiler of this note demi-officially 
that— 
“the Ameer of Kashgar has never been further east than Turfan, and this is the first 
time I have ever heard of his being supposed to have authority at Khami. While we were in 
Kashgar in February 1874, a report arrived that the Chinese were advancing and had occupied - 
the Barkul district in force, but no act of hostility against the Ameer was stated to have 
occurred,” 


808. Particulars received from Tashkend as to the fighting 
between the people of Kashgar and the Tunganis in the spring 
of 18'72.—Even at Ouramtsi and Manass the Ameer barely held his position 
by dint of hard fighting until dread of more formidable foes than the Tun- 
ganis compelled him to withdraw. 


A well-informed correspondent of the Journal de St. Petersbourg, writing 
from Tashkend on the 15th-27th August 1872, gave the following particulars 
of the recent struggles between the Kashgarians and Tunganis. ‘The cause 
of the war is said to have been a quarrel between an old Tungani Chief 
and oue of the “ Ionchai” of Ourumtsi, the latter party having summoned the 


people of Kashgar to their aid :— 


“The Tunganis of all the towns subject to Yakoob Beg, excepting Turfan, banded 
together with their brethren of Manass to march against the Kashgarians. They began by 
attacking the detachment which bad been sent forth from Ourumtsi against Manass and had 
occupied Koutoubi. They dislodged the detachment from this place and compelled them to 
fall back on Ourumtsi. There they laid siege to one of the citadels of Ourumtsi, where were 
stationed 2,000 Kashgarians under the command of Omar-Dadkhwah. From the latest 
jntellicence it seems that the besiegers, though suffering much hardship themselves, have 
surrounded the citadel in such a way as to cut off all communication. They number 6,000 
and receive daily re-inforcements. ...... In the middle of May the son of Yakoob Beg set 
out from Aksu at the head of a considerable body of troops to carry aid to Ourumtsi. In 
order to cut him off, the Tunganis detached 700 men to take up a position in the Pass of 
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Chin, which is the sole line of communication between Turfan and Ourumtsi. Ag 
i Aksu, it is said that the fortress there, which has been built by the present Kuler of 
Kashgar, is greater than that of Kulja, and that the walls are constructed of burnt bricke, 
The town itself is similarly surrounded by a wall.” 


[ Secret, January 1873, No, 28. ] 


304. Russian Caravan unable to visit Ourumtsi from Manass 
in 1872. Description of Manass and the road from Kulja— 
While this fighting was going on, an event occurred which should have 
awakened the Ameer to the danger inseparable from holding a position on 
the trade road between Ili and China. In June 1872, a caravan belonging 
to the Russian merchant Kouznetsow returned to Kulja from Manass, where 
the traders had spent four months, They were the first Russians who had 
visited Manass. They wished to push on to Ourumtsi, but the hostilities 
which had broken out between the inhabitants of that town and the people of 
the Khanate of Kashgar prevented them, and they were able to sell only half 
their goods. The journey of the caravan was very happily accomplished, thanks 
to the good-will of the Chinese, who appeared to expect that Russia would 
restore to them the provinces which had seceded from China. The inhabitants 
of Manass, on the other hand, regarded the Russians as their liberators, the 
Chinese yoke having become intolerable to them. They heartily welcomed 
the Russian caravan, and if the accounts of the merchants were correct, 
half the Tungani population would rise up in arms and join the Russians 
ifa detachment marched upon Manass. This town was found to consist of 
three small forts. The central gate led into the enclosure of the principal 
fortress ; the latter communicated with the two other forts, which had no way of 
egress on the outside. The walls appeared to be very thick, but the whole of 
the defences could not resist an assault by European soldiers. The road from 
Kulja to Manass presented no obstacles to the march. It was, however, found. 
wholly abandoned and lined with ruins of plundered and deserted towns and 
villages—mournful witnesses to the sanguinary drama of which these countries 
had been the scene for the space of ten years. The leaders of the Kouznetsow 
caravan was M. Somoff, whose complaints of ill-treatment have cost the 
Atalik Ghazee so dear (see above page 218). 


[ Seeret, October 1872, No. 8, January 1878, No. 28. } 


_ 805. Operations by the forces of the Ameer of Kashgar 
against the Tunganis of Ourumtsi and Manass in 18'72-'73.—Some 
account of the campaign against the Tunganis and their defeat and dispersion 
by Beg Kuli Beg Torah, the son of the Ameer of Kashgar, is given in the paper 
by Bunyad Ali printed in Appendix V. The result is briefly summed up in a 
news-letter, dated 22nd November 1872, written from Yarkund to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab :— 


“Tt was reported before that the son of the Atalik has proceeded towards Urumehi and 
Turfan. Urumchi had not been conquered. A severe battle was fought with great loss of 
life on both sides. The Atalik’s son then conquered Urumchi. He also took a city named 
Manaas, about five marches from Urumchi, but restored it to its Ruler Khalifa Daud Tungani, 
merely placing a zadutshi of his own there. The son of the Atalik has returned to Bagur.” 


_ Particulars of further operations in the Tungani country are contained 
in a letter from Tashkend, published by the Journal de St. Petersbourg of 14th 
(26th) October 1873. The following is a translation :— 


“The insurrection of the Tunganis against the Kashgarians which broke out last 
year was unsuccesslul, Alter the defeat which they suffered near Manass in May 1872 
at the hands of the troops of Beg Kuli, nothing remained to them but the town of 
Manass, Even there their strength was not great, since they were obliged to give entrance 
to the svakatshi (tax-collectors) of Kashgar. Towards the end of 1872, however, the 
Tungapis succeeded iu dismissing these Kashgarian officers and ye-assembled the band of 
Shushagun, The Kashgarians were unable to undertake any decisive operations against 
Manas in consequence of the cold, They sent, however, a small detachment, 700 men strong, 
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which failed to occupy the town and went into winter quarters about 30 versts from Manass 
on the Ourumtsi road in a village named Kutoubi. In the month of April a fresh detachment 
of Kashgarians, 500 strong, commanded by Omarkul Dadkhwah and Abdur Rahman Dad- 
khwah marched against Manass and endeavoured even to take it by assault, but the detachment 
vas repulsed and fell back again upon Kutoubi. The success of the Kashgarian operations 
was impeded by the bands of Shushagun which plundered and destroyed the convoys and cut 
off the communications of the attacking army with Turfan and Ourumtsi. 

« At the end of April Beg Kuli collected together more considerable forces at Ourumtsi. 
At the head of a body of 2,000 men he marched against Manass for the purpose of inflicting 
a decisive blow on this last point which the Tunganis disputed with the Kashgarians. The 
Tunganis sought aid from Shushagun, who sent an elder of the village of Shiko to negotiate 
with them. It appears that the Military authorities of Shiko got wind of these discussions 
with the Tungani rebels, and caused this individual to be arrested on bis return from Manass. 
This fact of a Chinese entering into negotiations with Tungani rebels under the nose of the 
Military authorities who were charged with the operations against the Tunganis of Manass 
and Ourumtsi, and accepting such a mission from a brigand chief hostile at once to the 
Chinese Government, to the Tunganis, and to the Kashgarians, is sufficient in itself to bear 
witness to the extraordinary disorder which now reigns in the political and social condition of 
Western China, 

‘“ By the 17th May Beg Kuli was at the gates of Manass, and two months afterwards 
the authority of Yakoob Beg was firmly established in that town. Then the conquerors 
thougbt only of pushing their advance towards Sazanza, the terrible haunt of the Chinese of 
Shushagun, but we have not as yet received any reliable information as to the issue of the 
expedition, ” ; 

[ Pol. A., April 1873, Nos. 93-94, and “ Journal de St, Petersbourg” of 14th-26¢h Oct, 1873.] 


806. Opinion of the British Minister at Pekin on the 
danger of the Ameer’s advance to Ourumtsi and Manass.— 
Such were the exploits on which the Atalik Ghazee congratulated himself when 
he sent Syud Yakoob Khan to India towards the end of 1872 (see above page 
153). Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin, however, failed not to perceive the 
danger to which the Sovereign of Kashgar was exposed by these ambitious 
advances. On the 27th June 1873 Mr. Wade telegraphed to England— 

“ Yakoob Beg has just taken Urumchi, Chinese Empire frontier post, latitude 40°, longi- 
tude 93°. Hostilities in Ili Kulja will very probably follow. May be well to telegraph 
Viceroy.” 

The Secretary of State, who repeated this telegram to India on the 12th July 
1873, was informed that the capture of Ourumtsi had been known to the 
Government of India for a considerable time, and that according to a statement 
made by the Yarkund Envoy to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab (see 
above page 152) the town had been conquered by the Atalik Ghazee in the 
spring of 1872. It was added that nothing had been heard recently in regard 
to Ourumtsi, but that Mr. Forsyth would be instructed when at Yarkund to 
obtain all available information on the subject. 

Mr. Wade’s views were more fully expressed in his letter to the Govern- 
ment of India dated 27th June 1873. He wrote:— 

“ As the Russian Miuister has informed me within the last few days, Oorumtsi or Ourumtsi 
(latitude 43, longitude 94) has fallen into the hands of the Atalik Ghazee. This place, other wise 
known as Tih-huachou, by which name it figures in the statistical geography of the empire, may 
be considered the capital of the large tract included by the Emperor Kienlung in the new pro- 
vincial jurisdiction of Kan Su, and is in normal times the head-quarters of the 71-¢w, or general 
commanding a provincial army of Chinese, as distinguished from se or Mongol eee 

¢ i ¢ without any real authority in the country west of the 
aa Sear Ne Pee tks Great) Wall, that th fall of Oorumtsi will affect 
them little, whether in respect of the loss itself, or of the discredit one might assume such a 
loss to entail. But its consequences otherwise may be serious, for it will bring the Atalik 
Ghazee into direct contact, too possibly, into direct collision with the Russians who have hardly 
disguised their objection to the growth of a new Mahomedan power even in Kashgaria.’ 

The Goyernment of India, when forwarding the despatch from which the 
foregoing extract is taken, furnished the Secretary of State with three oe 
received from the Punjab in August 1873, showing that up to July all was 
quiet in Eastern Turkestan. 

[Secret, July 1873, Nos. 118-119; January 1874, No. 183.7 
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307. Information sent by Mr. Forsyth from Yarkund regard. 
ing the war at Ourumtsi and Manass—Mr. Forsyth in letter No, 101, 
dated 25th November 1873, sent the following news from Yarkund :— 


“Since my arrival here, a detachment of troops has come in from Manass, and T learn that 
the Atalik’s son, Beg Kuli Beg, after taking Manass, had a fizht with the Chinese somes 
where in the direction of Koomul and was defeated ; alter which the Beg Kuli Beg appointed 
a relative of Daood-Kulfa (who died about five months ago) Governor of Manass, ond leaving 
a garrison of troops there returned to Ourumtsi. 1t is said that the distance between Manass 
and Kulja is 16 posting stages, of which above one-half are in tbe hands of the Atalik and 
the other half belong to the Russians, a mountainous pass dividing the two powers. It is said 
that the Russians assisted the Chinese in their late fight with Beg Kuli Beg by sending them 
doublo-barrelled guns; this would accord with the information given by Mr. Wade to the 
Viceroy in his letter of June last. 


* * * * ¥ * * * % 


“That the Atalik bas brought himself into dangerous proximity to the Russians on his 
north-west frontier is very evident, and this increases his dread of that power. Syud Yakoob 
Khan deprecates this advance beyond the mountains which were easily delensible, into the 
northern valleys, as rendering the Atalik exposed to attacks on both sides. 


Mr. Wade's letter of June 1873 has been quoted above ; but Mr. Forsyth 
probably referred to a letter from Mr. Wade to the Viceroy, dated 15th 
September 1873, in which the British Minister wrote alluding toa report of 
the retaking of Ourumtsi by tke Chinese, that if the expulsion of Yakoob 
Beg from Ourumtsi were a fact, he would be slow to believe that it had been 
effected without foreign aid. 


(Secret, February 1874, No. 102; January 1874, No. 188.] 


308. Danger of advance to Ourumtsi and Manass. The 
Ameer reported to have given over these cities to the Tunganis 
as his tributaries.—It had long become plain to every one outside the limits 
of Kashgar that by pushing on to Ourumtsi and Manass, the Ameer was 
encountering very serious risk. The British Ambassador at St. Petersburg in 
his despatch dated 16th March 1874, wrote— 


“Tt is not impossible that, considering the proximity of Manass to the Province of Ili, 
and the projects attributed to Yakoob Beg of forming one Mussulman State under his rule, 
a collisiun may take place between the forces of Yakoob Beg and Russia, if the former should 
attempt to push his conquests towards the Province of Ili.” 


Nor was Mr. Forsyth slow to advise the Amcer through Syud Yakoob Khan 
that such advances were imprudent. 


“ Our conversation,” he wrote on 4th March 1874, ‘ had been specially directed to the progress 
of the Ameer’s arms in the direction of Manass, and I fully explained the position in which 
the Ameer had put himself by thus pressing so far beyond the limits which nature seemed to. 
assizn to bis kingdom, the injury he was causing to trade, and the offence he wus probably 
giving Russia by seizing towns in the direct line of trade between Kulja and China, 


‘The Syud at the time earnestly sought my advice, which I declined to give in any 
official way, but, asa friend, I put before him all the information I could give regarding 
Russian and Chinese forces whose attack he might provoke, and I pointed out on the map 
the exe:llent defences which the mountains afforded, and the difficulty and danger to which be, 
was exposed by descending into the northern valleys and holding Ourumtsi and “Manass. 


“The Syud took the subject much to heart, aud examined it minutely with me, showing 
great anxiety to get out of the difficulty. 


“T now hear that a short time ago negotiations were entered into with the Tunganis of, 

* To be held as tributaries to the Ameer. those parts, and that the Ameer has given over to. 

Cet them Manass and Ourumisi.* If this be -o, and 

I think it may be accepted as a sign of the Amecr’s desire to 
and of his readiness to accept friendly suggestions.” 


{ Secret, June 1874, No. 49. ] 


I have it on the best authority, 
avoid all cause of offence, 
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309. Latest intelligence from Yarkund shows Ourumtsi 
and Manass to be still incorporated in the dominions of 
Kashgar.—The degree of independence enjoyed by the Tunganis of Ourumtsi 
and Manass and the nature of their relations with the Ameer Mahomed 
Yakoob Khan are matters which remain in doubt to the present day. Mr. R. 
B. Shaw, writing from Yarkund on 30th April 1875, states that— 


“some time ago a Chinese (converted) official, called the Mah-Dalai, who enjoys the confidence 
of the Ameer, was sent to Urumchi (Ourumtsi) to try and settle the disturbances that had 
broken out there. A letter has been received from him lately by a compatriot in this city, 
in which he says that the troubles are caused by the iutestine dissensions of the large bodies 
of Tunganis who a year or two ago fled out of Kansu after the re-capture of Suchow by the 
Chinese, and were allowed to settle about Urumchi and Manass and loaded with gifts by the 
Ameer, It appears that Hakim Khan Torah, the Governor of the Turfan Province, in which 
are included Urumchi and Manass, is unable to make his authority felt by these powerful new-comers, 
who are ready enongh to receive the Ameer’s gifts, but resent any attempt to ioterfere in their 
affairs or quarrels.”’ 


If this account, especially the passage marked with italics is correct, then it is 
clear that the Ameer of Kashgar has not withdrawn from Ourumtsi and 
Manass, that those places are incorporated in one of his principal Governor- 
ships, and that his authority runs there, if not contested by the turbulent 
settlers, 


310. Unwillingness of the Chinese to recognise the inde- 
pendence of Kashgar. Rumours of threatened invasion.—It is a 
principle of Chinese policy to recognise no changes which have resulted 
in the diminution of the Empire. The fact that the Mahomedan insurgents 
have been allowed to retain possession of Eastern Turkestan is due to the 
weakness of the Chinese. The latter have the will, but not the power, to re-as- 
sert the authority of the Emperor over the rebellious provinces in the extreme 
north-west. In September 1872, when General Jungchuan was made Governor 
of Ili, he received also the titular dignity of Governor over the Mahomedan 
cities of Altishahr, in all of which Chinese rule had been extinguished for 
eight years. 


Since then there have been frequent rumours that the Manchoo claim was 
to be backed up by force, and that troops were being collected for the overthrow 
of the Kashgarian kingdom. The case was thus stated in the Russian 
Exchange Gazette of the 14th to 26th April 1874 :— 


“ Rastern Turkestan, which now owns allegiance to Yakoob Beg, from Hami to Kashgar, 
over an extent of 2,000 versts, was conquered during the present Chinese dynasty in 1756, 
and during the course of more than a century, in spite of all the endeavours of its inhabitants 
to free themselves from their conquerors, could not succeed in shaking off the Chinese supre- 
macy. It was only in 1863 that, by a general rising of the whole of the Mussulman popula- 
tion, the country regained an independence which the Chinese Goverument has never recog~ 
nised, When Suchow, situated near the Great Wall, was recovered last autumn from the rebels, 
the besieging force was at once ordered to hasten to the conquest of rebellious Turkestan. It 
were strange to imagine that the Court of Pekin could have abandoned all idea of recovering 
a country that had thrown off the Chinese yoke. Chinese vanity recognises no obstacle; 
neither time, money, nor distance. will arrest its course. Although Turkestan was never a 
source of profit, yet the very idea of its daring to assert its independence, and to renounce the 
beneficent rule of the Bogdokhan, was preposterous. To this feeling of vanity must be added 
that of revenge, by which the Chinese are always actuated when they feel their own power; 
and so detachment will follow detachment into Eastern Turkestan. Let us assume that they 
will at first be routed, but that will matter little. The Chinese will never be at a loss for troops ; 
the only fear of a Chinaman is refusal of admittance into the ranks of the army. Will China 
gain her end? She holds Barkul, which lies only 165 versts to the north of Hami, the citadel 
of which place has hitherto remained in the bands of the Manchus. Westwards from Barkul 
to Guchen, an extent of 400 versts, the country is now likewise in the possessim of the 
Chinese. Consequently, the Chinese are able to invade the territory of Yakoob Beg Irom the 
nurth and east. Although the Mussulmans have shown that they are capable of offerings 
resistance, yet it is on the Chinese Mussulmans and not on the Turks that Yakoob Beg would 
have to depend for resistance to the Bogdokban i and he has even now several regiments of 
Tungans, to whom the success of the rebellion against China is owing, Let us assume that 
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Yakoob Beg has obtained, through the English, a supply of European arms; but of these the 
Chinese can also obtain as large a supply as they can wish for. They have already learned to 
appreciate those arms. They do not object, im case of necessity, even to the services of 
European officers. Treachery they can also employ. The Chinese know well how to utilise 
to their own advantage the character of their neighbours. They are not over scrupulous as to 
the means they employ, so long as they attain their object. As far as we know, the subjecta 
of Yakoob Beg do not all willingly recognise the authority of the Kokandian refugee who rosa 
to power at the expense of a descendant of the ancient sovereigns of Turkistan. The slightest 
success of the Chinese, supported by bribery and promises, would have the effect of throwing 
open to them the gates of the cities. One thing is certain, that Turkistan, if left to itself, 
must sooner or latter succumb once more.” 


311. Apprehensions of a Chinese invasion of Kashgar terri- 
tory in 1873 and 1874.—Inthe previous year as reported in his 
despatch No. 290, dated 23rd July 1873, the British Ambassador asked 
M. Westmann whether he bad received lately any information concerning reports 
of a projected invasion of Kashgar by the Chinese Government with a view 
to regaining possession of that territory. And M. Westmann replied that no 
such information had reached him, nor did he think that the Chinese Govern. 
ment were in a position to make any such attempt. But in the spring of 1874 
rumours of an approaching invasion gathered force. The Journal de St. 
Petersbourg of the 1—18th March 1874 announced that the Chinese had 
considerably added to the strength of their detachment at Shiko, They 
intended to march against Manass. The Zanzun Jungchuan was about to 
leave Chuguchak and take up his abode at Shiko. The friends of the Chinese 
at Liansian and Sazansou were expected to join him, and the common belief 
was that they would undertake an attack upon Manass and afterwards upon 
Ourumtsi. A detachment of one thousand men had already left Shiko, but 
their destination was as yet uncertain. 


312. View taken in England on the state of affairs between 
China and Kashgar.—tThese reports of an impending invasion attracted 
the notice of the public in England. Onthe 15th May 1874 Lord George 
Hamilton, in reply to the motion of Sir C. Dilke regarding the delimitation of 
the territories of Kashgar, informed the House of Commons that the Chinese 
Government had recently sent an army with the view of recovering the 


territories which the Ameer of Kashgaria had acquired, and thus at that moment 
the Ameer was at war with China. 


313. Her Majesty's Government draw attention to an article 
published by the “Exchange Gazette” on the impending Chinese 
invasion.—In July 1874 Her Majesty’s Government sent a copy of Mr.. 
Michell’s Abstract No, CVI and drew the particular attention of the‘ Viceroy 
to the article therein extracted from the Russian Exchange Gazette. The 
following is the most importaut part of the article :— 

“ According to the official Pekin Gazette, the Chinese are ma 
8 war with the Atalik Ghazee, On the east from Suchau, which town the Chinese caps 
tured last year, they are sending 17,000 picked men, detachments from the forces which were 
assembled for the seizure of that town; they have strong garrisons at Barkul and Khami on 
the very frontiers of the Ameer of Kashgar. On the north from Tarbocotai Kobdo, and 
Uliasutai, they can also send reinforcements to the marching forces, as to the garrisons. ” The 
chief impediment in the way of the Chinese is the diffeulty in marching their troops; the 
country through which the Chinese army has to pass was at one time in a flourishing condition 
From the north-western side of the Chinese wall and over the famous Tse-yu-Tehian Pass up 
to Khami itself, and even beyond, was a once famous trade route lined ‘with settlements 
and station-houses, along which there were adequate supplies, not alone for travellers, but also 
for troops marching every year from Central China to Kashgar and Khoten for the relief of the 

gatrisons. But the rebellion has left in the hande of the Chinese a now perfectly ruined and 
desolated country, which, according to the pflicial report of the Govarnoy-Geteral of the 


king active preparations for 
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Western Provinces, is not alone incapable of affording any supplics toa marching army, but is 
itself in need of Government aid. Of the difficulties which the Chinese have to encounter in 
the movement of the troops, we may judge from another official report written by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Tarbagatai in which it is stated that the money for the payment of hia 
troops is a whole year reaching him from Pekin.” 


* * * * * * * * ¥ 


“ At the same time it is to be observed that the route lies through Mongolia, whose popula- 
tion may be said to have taken almost no part in the organised rebellion, but which was sub- 
jected to the attacks of the rebels who were driven out of China and from Turkestan. However 
that may be, it is open to no doubt that, one way or the other, the Chinese will, sooner or later, 
bring all their available forces to the frontiers of the Atalik Ghazee’s territories. Havinz 
now ridden themselves of internal commotions, in the quelling of which they have displayed 
so much pertinacity, and that without raising a foreign loan,—notwithstanding the extreme 
exhaustion of their finances,—they can easily and without haste follow out their traditional 
idea, urged by amour propre, of re-establishing the former boundaries of the Empire. They 
received no revenues from Turkestan, but no considerations of expense will stay them. Being 
well acquainted with the mode of Asiatic warfare, we can easily foretell that the Chinese will 
regain a perfectly ruined and desolated country; but what do they care for that? They aim 
neither at an extra amount of population nor at the riches of the country: they wish only to 
restore the old frontier. The Atalik Ghazee may threaten as much as he pleases to repel their 
attacks, to rout the Chinese troops, yet will he not curb the Court of Pekin. Reinforcements 
will continue to pour into the country until the object is gained. If the Atalik Ghazee relies 
on his European arms, be they from the Sultan of Turkey or from the English, if his troops 
are trained in the European fashion, it is not to be forgotten that now the Chinese also have 
European arms and European instructors. Atthe same time the resources of the contending 
sides are not equal. The Atalik’s cannot be so abundant as those of the Bogdo Khan, his 
opponent. The latter will find a strong ally in treason, which better perbaps than all cther 
people in the world the Chinese know how to evoke. We must not forget that Yakvob Beg 
is a stranger in the land, a new-comer in his own Kashgar duminion. Surely his new subjects 
are not all devoted to him in their souls; they surely do not all sincerely abhor the unforgotten 
rule of the Chinese. 

“To what end then, we may ask, are all the endeavours of the English to create for them- 
selves a fresh ally in the Atalik Ghazee, with whom they, as well as ourselves, have so haatily 
concluded a treaty of friendship and trade, Let us both not flatter ourselves with fond hopes, 
thinking that we have opened a new market for trade. The Chinese will even endeavour in 
their revenge to prolong the ruination of the country when they recover it. It had been better 
had the English not sent arms and instructors into Eastern Turkistan, because the more des- 
perate the defence, the more fierce will be, in the end, the revenge of the Chinese.” 

On receipt of the above cited information the Government of India by 
letter No. 2068A.P., dated 21st September 1874, drew the attention of the 
Officer on special duty at Kashgar to the rumoured preparation by the Chinese 
Government for a war with the Ruler of Eastern Turkestan, and Mr. Shaw 
was requested to use such opportunities as might present themselves for 
ascertaining what information on the subject was to be got at Yarkund, and to 
report the result with his opinion of the probable power of the Ameer to 
resist an attack from the Chinese. 


[ Secret, October 1874, Nos, 48-50. ] 


314. The Government of India suggest joint diplomatic action 
with Russia to avert Chinese invasion of Kashgar.—In the meantime, 
however, the India Office had forwarded a memorandum by Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Pekin, in which it was said, on the authority of M. de Struve, the 
newly-appointed Minister of Russia in Japan, that the re-occupation of 
Kashgaria, although certainly not abandoned, was for the present even further 
from the thoughts of the Chinese Government than the recovery of Ili. The 
Government of India noticed this statement in despatch No. 61, dated 2nd 
October 1874, and expressed satisfaction that the Chinese Government appeared 
to have no immediate intention of undertaking active operations against 


Kashgar. It was added :— 


“Tf, however, there should hereafter prove to be re 
invasion of that country by Chinese troops, we would sugg' 


asonable ground for apprehending an 
est, for the consideration of Her 
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Majesty’s Government, whether, now that the Russian and British Governments have both 
recognised the independence of Ameer Yakoob Kban by receiving embassies from and cop. 
tracting treaties with him, it would not be advisable for both Governments to use joint 
diplomatic action at Pekin to prevent, if possible, the Chinese Government from attacking 
the Amecr. Should such joint action be impracticable, it. might perhaps still be desirable that 
a representation on the subject should be made to the Chinese Government by Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Pekin. Itis of importance to British interests in the East that the independ. 
ence of Kashgar should, if possible, be preserved.” 


[ Secret, September 1874, Nos, 35-36 ; October 1874, No. 51. ] 


315. Doubts as to the intention or power of the Chinese 
to invade Kashgar.—News received about the same time from native sources 
showed that the belief in a Chinese invasion had not gained ground in the 
quarters which were to be the object of attack. Thus in the Ladakh diary from 
24th to 80th August 1874 it was stated that two traders from Yarkund had 
reached Nubra. These traders brought down reports with them that every 
thing was quiet in Eastern Turkistan, and that there was no news of any 
movement of troops on the Chinese frontier. The British Joint Commissioner 
observed on his own part :—= 


“The rumours that have recently been promulgated about the proximity of a hostile 
Chinese force on the north-eastern frontier of the Ameer’s dominions would not seem to be 
very well founded from the fact that traders are allowed to move freely with their goods 
between the towns of Urumchi and Turfan, which would hardly be the case especially in a 
country where everything affecting the political condition of the kingdom is kept so secret, 
as it is in Yarkund, were hostilities imminent with a foreign power.” : 


Mr. Wade also threw additional light on this matter in his letters to Lord 
Derby, Nos. 158 and 159, dated 31st July 1874. In the former he said that he 
had been informed by M. de Biatzow that the Ameer Yakoob Khan, who on 
this occasion was well spoken of, had recalled one of his sons from Manass 
and had replaced him by another son who was waging war in that neighbour- 
hood. The condition of the various peoples inhabiting the region in question 
had been described to M. de Batzon as one of hopeless disorder. In the latter 
Mr. Wade discussed the question of a Chinese attack upon Kashgar :— 


“The mail of the 12th June brought papers which refer to an article in the Pad? Mall 
Gazette on the statement of a Russian named Vassilief, to the effect that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is preparing a force for the reconquest of the country now governed by the Ameer 
Yakoob. M. Vassilief is represented to recommend that Russia should support the Ameer. 
What this may signify on the side of Russia I have no means of divining. On the side of 
China there is not a vestige of ground for the assumption that her Government has an army 
equal to any eaterprise of the kind or contemplates the formation of one. 


_ “T reported a few months ago the jubilation of the Chinese Government over the suppres- 
sion of all rebellion in the north-west provinces. 


““Tso-Tsung-tang, Governor-General of Ken Si and Kan Suh, had announced the 
recovery of Suchou Fu and the restoration of order up to the Kia-Yu-Kuan, a famous barrier 
in the Great Wall, which, notwithstanding the enlargement of the Province of 
Kan-Suh effected last century, really marks the bounds of China proper. It is now believed 
that the Governor-General, Tso, applied the money sent him for the pay of his army to the 
purchase of peace from the insurgents; and as under these circumstances the rebellion must 
be regarded not only as unsuppressed, but aggravated by the discontent of troops without pay, 
he is threatened with very serious consequences,” 


- [ Secret, October 1874, Nos. 52-53 ; January 1875, Nos. 55-56. ] 


316. Russian views on the probability of a Chinese invasion 
of Kashgar, June 1874,—The opinion held ‘at St. Petersburg about the 
same time was that the Chinese were preparing for the struggle. M. de 
Stremounkoff informed the British Ambassador in June 1874 that the Chinese 
had lately taken the town of Suchow on the Great Wall, and had massacred 
every man, woman, and child in it. It was supposed that they would 
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advance against the Atalik Ghazee with a view to reconquer their lost pro- 
vinces, but probably some time would elapse before they could find themselves 
in sufficient force to attempt it. 


{ Secret, August 1874, Nos, 62-63. } 


317. Opinion formed by Mr. Shaw at Kashgar as to the 
power of the Ameer to repel a Chinese invasion.—The views of 
Mr. R. B. Shaw as to the chance of the Ameer’s successfully resisting the 
Chinese were stated at length in his letter No. 27, dated 29th November 1874, 
He noted that in Kashgar itself there was an absolute blank with regard to 
any knowledge of hostile movements on the part of the Chinese. He pointed 
out, however, that the authorities of East Turkistan might remain ignorant 
of such a movement until it became more developed. The Chinesc Provinces 
were masked from Kashgar by the intermediate Tungani States, which 
seemed to be always carrying on a kind of guerrilla warfare against the 
Chinese ‘settled districts. Correct information would be difficult to obtain 
through such a medium. Tho rest of the letter contained an interesting 
and apparently reasonable review of the whole situation, as follows :— 


“‘ There can, however, be no doubt that: the physical features of the country are all in his 
(the Ameer’s) favor, An attacking force from China on debouching from the gateway in the 
Great Wall would first have to cross a narrow part (many days’ journey however) of the desert 
of Gobi. Here, as the Russian account translated by Mr. Michell states, the settlements ani 
stqtions which were but scanty at the best have been entirely destroyed by the rebellion. The 
town of Kamul or Hami beyond (west of) the desert has, it seems, remained in the hands of 
its Chinese garrison, but all communications between it and the motber country by the 
direct route is, I believe, cut off, and to this district apply the words of the Russian account :=+ 
‘ It is not alone incapable of affording any supplies to a marching army, but is itself in need of 
Government aid.’ 


There is thus no second base to be found in the Kamul district. Almost from the very 
day of its leaving the shelter of the Great Walla Chinese expeditionary force would baexpos- 
ing its right flank (if not its left also) to the attacks of the hordes of Tungani horsemen 
(reinforced probably by their fellow tribesmen who have lately been driven out of the possession 
of Suchaw and north-western Kansuh), These Tungani hordes do not hesitate to attack even 
the walled towns held by the Chinese in Zungaria, and would certainly not fail to harass their 
old foes in the open field, cutting off the long traixs of convoys which must follow the Chinese 
army to keep it alive. 

“ Beyond this district, coming still westward, the route lies along a comparatively narrow 
strip of fertile country extending some 50 or 60 days’ journey, skirted on the one side by the 
range of the Celestial Mountains swarming with hordes of Kalmaks and Kirghiz who might 
probably be reckoned upon as allies by the Ameer and as foes by the invaders, and closed in on 
the other side by the sands of the great desert, where the Turki horsemen could muster 
unseen for flank attacks. All along at intervals on this route are fortified and garrisoned 
towns which could not safely be left in hostile hands in the rear of an invading force. 


“Whether much could be effected even against a very inferior enemy io Kashgar and 
Yarkund by the head of this long line of attack, drawn out over a distance of some 2,000 
miles from its base (Kanchow), and exposing everywhere its flank to the assaults of a series of 
enemies for the most part nomads, whom to follow up and chastise would be almost like strik- 
ing at a swarm of hornets, this will probably be considered a problematic question. 


“The points on which a doubt may be raised, however, are the probable conduct and power 
for mischief of the Kirghiz of the Kalmaks, and of the Tungani tribesmen in the event of an 
invasion from China; for regarding the pbysical features of the route there is no room for 
doubt. The Tunganis, who have for several years been and still are engaged in hostilities, 
with their former masters, the Chinese, would (it may be said with the highest degree of pro- 
bability) oppose to their utmost an invasion, the first step to which would be their own subjec- 
tion to their incensed foes. The Kalmaks have for some years been allies of the Ameer and 
have assisted him in his wars. His policy has from the first been to make friends with them ; 
but it is difficult without further data to decide whether his influence together with the prospect 
of looting the scattered convoys of the Chinese would be sufficient to induce them to take a 
part in the war, by well supported sallies from the gorges of mountain range which shelters 
them and their flocks. As forthe Kirghiz further west, whose position in the mountains 1s 
similar to that of the Kalmake, they took a part ten years ago in tho destruction of the 
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‘nese in Kashear, and they now form 3 kind of frontier militia along the Ameer’s northern 
ete a boundary. Their burthens are but light, and it is believed that they are loyal to 
the present Rulcr, and at any rate have much to fear from the vengeance of the Chinese 
should they obtain predominance. It is difficult to ascertain the numbers of the Kirghiz, 


“Of course, with both these races, a promise to be allowed the sacking of Kashgar 
mieht have much weight in detaching them from the side of the present Ruler, and here 


Chinese intrigue might possibly come into play. But the knowledge of the massacres which 


have signalised the late Chinese re-conquests of territory from their Mussulman rebels would 
tell against the easy acceptance of Chinese promises. 


“On the whole, I conclude that no really serious attempt on Kashgar ean be made by 
China until she has re-conquered ber former position in the region still held or overrun by the 
Tunganis. That, even after that, it will cost her many sacrifices in men and money before 
she can prevail further west, but that her known pertinacity and her immense resources may 
enable her in the end to wear ont the defence of Kashgaria, or even by her intrigues to 
neutralise the defending forces. But this would be in either case at the cost of destroying 
all that would make Kashgaria valuable as a possession, besides the losses necessarily incurred 
by China herself in the process. 


“Tt will be observed that I have taken it for granted all along for the sake of argument 
that the forces of the Ameer himself would be very inferior, and have not dwelt upon the 
strenath of the resistance offered by Kashgaria itself as any formidable obstacle. But it is 
not at all certain that the Ameer’s troops would be inferior either in numbers or in military 
qualities to any force which could for some time to come be set in the ficld against them by 
China in the plains of Kashgar and Yarkund, after running the gauntlet of hostile tribes 
for 2,000 miles nearly. 


“The lowest estimate that I have heard given in this country (by witnesses by no means 
prepossessed in the Ameer’s favor) for the troops actually employed at this moment amounts 
to 30,000. The number said to have been eating his bread during the last war is set down as 
high as 100,000. But this probably is meant to include all the Kirghiz and Kalmak auxiliaries. 
1 bave no means of checking these apparently exaggerated statements; but a rough calcula- 
tion leads me to think that there must be more than 20,000 men at the present moment on 
foot in the country. These are as a rule fairly well trained for Asiatics, much attention being 
paid to their drill and shooting, and all being good riders. For the work of hovering on the 
skirts of a hostile army on the march, plundering convoys, and cutting off stragglers, a 
manifold larger number could no doubt be enlisted, every Turki being a born horseman. 


“As forthe trained nucleus, the Ameer could probably command the services of an 
immensely greater number of the restless spirits from Western Turkistan (whose occupation 
1s rapidly dying out in that region), if he could only pay them. I hada suggestive conversa- 

Sth eae tion the other day with a native of India, * who is 

: pretty high in the Ameer’s service, and who hag 

served for nearly half a century in the Khanates of Turkistan. He tells me that the military 
training which the Ameer insists upon giving his army is unesampled among the people of 
Central Asia. The Uzbegs are accustomed to assemble at the cal] of a chieftain and make a 
dash against their enemy. If they succeed, they are repaid by the spoils of their conquest ; 
if repulsed, they seatter to their homes. Beyond their personal guards and the half civilian 
gangs of men who are employed in enforcing the payment of tribute, &c., the Rulers and 
Chiefs of Turkistan maintain no regular army in peace time; and their men never fire a gun 
for practice from year’s end to year’s end. Nor does the pay of the troops come to much. 


The guards have privileges and perquisites, and the rest of the army (so called) only assembles 
in time of war. 


“But when, as in the case of the present Ameer, a Ruler is not content with this but 
attempts to maintain a trained army on the same terms, it becomes a different matter. Food, 
lodging, and occasional presents of money and clothes are provided for the men, but no regular 
pay. What suffices for a limited number of idle guards (allowed moreover to be unscrupulous re- 
garding other ways of supporting themselves) is not enough for a much larger body of men kept 
under pretty strict discipline and expected to apply themselves to their drill and firing practice. 
The Andijani following of the Ameer are kept in good humour, and moreover were accustomed 
in their own country to the system of presents, but no pay. The Kashgarians are near their 
own homes, and moreover receive grants of land from the Ameer which they irrigate and 
cultivate in common, living in small colonies under their Yuzbashis, &c. But the foreign 
soldiers of {urtune who serve in the hope of gain are decidedly dissatisfied (with the exception of 
a few Chiefs), and their experience offers nothing inviting to others. 


“The prospect of regular pay, without extras, would attract many more men to the 
standard of a Chief who has not always plunder to offer. But one of the peculiarities of this 
country is that while wealth in the sbape of goods and eatables is fairly common, money in 
any form is scarce, The Ameer finds it easier to feed and clothe his men than to pay them, 
aven though the value given in both cases might be equal. Thus his army, though formed 
of good material, is less numerous than it might easily be had he more money. = 
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“Tt must be remembered that the previous conquests of this country by the Chinese were 
effected under different circumstanzes from those which now prevail. On their firat coming, 
in the middle of last century, they were called in by what may be called the national party of 
the Turk nation in Kashgaria, who were groaning under the oppression of the half-brother 
tee Haviga akas Neos: Rotel of their late King, who was aided by his Kalmak 
sae our EMS ENP Appenisy PAE Kinsmen (his mother having been of that tribe). * 

The resistance was therefore confined to what may 
be called a foreign party in the State. On the other hand, the Tunganis probably even then 
formed a considerable portion of their army, and until the Mussulman revival a few years ago 
were probably as loyal as any other section of the population of China, At any rate, they 
certainly offered no opposition to the Chinese advance; neither did the mass of the Turki 
population, who bad themselves invited the Chinese. 

“On the occasion of the subsequent re-conqueste (as they may be called) of Kashgaria 
by China, it was only the open country that was in the possession of the enemy; the chief 
strategical positions being generally retained by large Chinese garrisons against which the 
invading Khojas from Andijan exerted their strength in vain. And the Tunganis then formed 
the best part of the Chinese forces in these regions, Never yet have the Chinese conquered 
Kashgaria from the hands of a firmly established Government, which, undistracted by intestine 
commotions, has had leisure to concentrate all the resources of the country on the measures of 
defence dictated by an able Chief. Never before have they had to protect themselves from 
daring and inveterate enemies on their flank and rear while advancing to the attack, * * * 


* * * * 


* Tf China recovers Kashgaria, it will be at no snch easy cost as before: it will, I believe, 
be after such a long course of mutual destruction as will leave China with her vast population 
and resources alone capable of continuing the contest.” 


[ Secret, February 1875, No. 11. ] 


In a subsequent letter from Mr. Shaw, dated 14th December 1874, a 
current report was mentioned that the Tungani Chiefs had sent emissaries 
to the Ameer announcing that they were being attacked in force by the 
Chinese, and that unless he would assist them to defend themselves, as they 
would rather die than submit again to the Chinese. Another rumour was that 
a large army of the Chinese had reached Manass, having been three years on 
the road. From this it appeared that the troops marched through Mongolia 
and Uliasutat by which route reinforcements take a year from Pekin inveaching 
the advanced posts. 

[ Secret, Marck 1875, No. 56.] 


318. Recent news all showing that the Chinese are strength- 
ening their forces on the North-West Frontier with the reputed 
intention of invading East Turkistan.—Of late reports coming from 
various quarters all tend towards the same direction, namely, that the 
Chinese for some purpose or other are strengthening their forces on the 
borders of East Turkistan. The Russian Turkistan Gazette of the 1st Jan- 
uary 1875 stated that the garrison of Shiko was being steadily increased by 
draughts of Kalmak troops. But a short time previously the Chinese force 
at that place had not exceeded 2,000 infantry and cavalry. The number was 
now 3,000 and always increasing. ; 

In a demi-official letter of 11th February 1875 to Secretary to the Govern. 
ment of the Punjab, the British Joint Commissioner at Ladakh wrote :— 
other news is that the Chinese | a to oe en i large 

D eror oO ina has issued a2 Mandate at nota 
ice ee eet In a town called “ Zilling ” [which I don’t 
recognise] a massacre of Tunganis is reported to have taken place, and 12 mosques to have 
been burnt to the ground.” 

The Russian Turkistan Gazette of the 18th March 1875 gave the follow- 
ing account of the hostile preparations which the Chinese were said to be 
Des are concentrating considerable forces on the frontier, and are very active 
in ahaa preparations, for instance buying horses and storing provisions, for which they pay 


“The only 
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comparatively high prices. Rumours of an early Chinese invasion are gaining strength, 


Their forces on the frontier are now ssid to amount to 20,000 men, and the fast news advice 
further re-inforcements from the interior.” 


319. Latest intelligence received from Russian sources re- 
garding the movements of the Tunganis and the preparations 
made by Chinese and Kashgarians for the impending conflict.— 
Intelligence to the same effect was reported in a letter from Tashkend published 
by the Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 9th (2ist) April 1876. The letter 
contains interesting particulars of the recent movements among the Tunganis 
and of the preparations made on one side and on the other for the coming 
struggle. A translation is given below— 


“ Later information than that conveyed in my letter of 30th June 1874 entirely confirms 
the supposition that the state of uneasiness which prevails at this time over the whole extent 
of Eastern Turkistan to the north as well as to the south of the Celestial Mountains (Thian 
Shan), as well as the aggressive attitude of the Tunganis, are the direct consequences of the 
progress of Chinese arms in Kansu and more directly of the taking of Suchow. 


“When the neighbouring inhabitants of this latter town, exhausted by ten consecutive 
ears of disorder and civil war, were no longer able to supply the Tunganis who had 
defended Suchow against the troops of the Bogdo Khan, with means of existence, they 
resolved to seel: aid elsewhere and to leave the country before the Chinese had actually made 
themselves masters of it. Men, women and children, with all their possessions, took the road, 
to the north-east, and while the greater part directed their steps towards Turfan, the less 
important bedies dispersed in Mongolia. It was one of the latter who plundered Bouloun- 
Tokhoé ou the 8th November 1873, and then went to swell with its numbers the Tungani 
population of Manass and the neighbourhood of that town. 


“On arriving at Khami (formerly called Kumal) the principal troops of the Tunganis 
undertook the siege of the town, the population of which was composed of 'Taranchis, who had 
formerly enjoyed a certain independence under the rule of hereditary Princes, and who are 
how governed by Chinese. Alter some days they shewed a disposition to surrender and 
exterminated the Chinese: a party of the latier escaped from the carnage and fled to Barkul., 
However the Tunganis entered the city and entirely burnt aud demolished it; then they 
retired to Turfan taking the Taranchis whom they would not leave to the revenge of the 
Chinese. At Pishan and at Turfan the Kashgarians gave the new-comers a kind reception, 
provided them with provisions, and after having counted-them let them pursue their journey 
in the direction of Ourumtsi. ‘The Taranchis of Khami for the most part stayed in Turfan 
and the surrounding villages. They were a miserable population, ruined by the disorders they 
had undergone. The Tunganis, on the contrary, carried away with them quantities of cattle, 
precious metals, and teas and other costly goods. Among the Taranchis was the Princess 
(wife of the last van or prince) of Khami who had governed the town since the death of her 
husband in the name of her son. 


“Shortly afterwards the latter disappeared from Turfan, and there is every reason to 
believe that he was carried off by devoted friends of his deceased father and consigned to some 
safe place, perhaps Kbami or Barkul. His mother, by Yakoob Beg’s order, was imprisoned 
at charchik, a small town belonging to the Kashyar State, situated between Kucha and 
Aksu. 

“Such a large gathering of Tunganis in Ourumtsi and its neighbourhood naturally caused 
a speedy failure in the food supplies of the country ; misery and famine supervened, and under 
their evil influence the Tunganis sought safety in rapine and brigandage. They flung 
themselves first on the nearest prey—the Torgoot tribes (Kalmaks), whose encampments 
were established in the Yulduz mountains and the neighbourhood of the town of Karashahr. 


“In the meantime the Tunganis who had invaded Mongolia, and from thence had 
{urned their steps to Manass, did not remain inactive. While avoiding a collision en masse with 
the Chinese troops who were concentrated at Kurkarasu in considerable numbers in the middle 
of May, there were said to be 3,000 men there, they directed their movements in detiil against 
Shiko and Kura-usuh (near Keitun). Towards the middle of May they plundered a caravan of 
Chinese merchants with an escort of 30 soldiers who were going from Sazanza to Shiko. 
To spite of these provocations, the Zan-Zoun Juan maintains a defensive and expectant attitude. 
He continues to assemble his troops, and during the course of the summer the detachment 
placed under his orders and ocoupying Shiko has inereased to about 1,000 men, cavalry and 


foot-soldiers. Unfortunately the former have lost a great part of their horses by cattle disease, 
which is still prevalent. 


“The Chinese continue to fortify Chuguchak; the ramparts are already completed, but 
the inner works are advancing slowly, and up to the present time most of the garrison live in 
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yourts (felt tents), The civil and military authorities occupy the ruins of the ancient Russian 
factory. The number of the garrison amounts to 1,500 men, but they are not a homogeneona 
army, and, lurther, they are badly armed and lack the munitions of war. Among these troops 
are a certain number of Solons ue have come from the district of Kulja, and whom tbe Chinese 
military authorities affect to treat with great respect eo as to enconrage the emigration of 
their fellow-countrymen who have stayed at Kulja; it appears that they even wear an uniform. 


“Sazanza, likewise, contains a Chinese garrison of 1,500 men; at Savan there ia a 
emall detachment of 200 men re-inforced and renewed every mouth by the garrison of Shiko. 
The Chinese villages of Purtazi and dSigafur, situated letween Shiko and Jbinkho, being 
abandoned by their inhabitants, are occupied by a detachment of 1,000 men who have set up 
agricultural establishments. This military colony was attacked at the beginning of 1874 
by aon of Tunganis who came from Ourumtsi. At Sigafur a small fortress has been 
established. 


“Communication between Chuguchak and Boulun-tokhoi was carried on, till latterly, by a 
route part of which crossed the south-west extremity of Zaizan, forming a part of Russian 
territory. The military movements which, during these last years, occurred in the very 
heart of this once peaceful locality, induced the Russian authorities on the frontiers to forbid 
all movement of Chinese troops und of military transports by way of the Russian territories. 
Consequently the Zan-Zoun Jung was obliged to seek a new road communicating with Bonlun- 
tokhoi. The new road leaves the old one near the temple of Matene, gues to the south-west, 
and after some versts ascends a steep and stony mountain, on the slope of Mount Kojur, 
descends rapidly into the defile of the River Bai-Murza, rises again on a spur of Kojur, to 
rejoin by a gentle slope the locality called Katonaschi in the valley of Bai-Murza, where it 
unites with the old road at five versts from the Russian frontier. The road is searecly 
two sagenes* in width, it is very winding, full of stones, and generally badly kept. In its. 
present condition beasts of burden can pass with difficulty, and probably it will never be fit for 
carts. The Chinese recognise this, and are engayed in finding outa ouore favorable line; it is 
thought they will stop at a path frequented by heasts of burden which winds alung by 
the Semistaon at about 60 versts [rom the defile of Jair in the valley of Emil. 


.  “ As regards the proceedings of the Chinese troops who come from the central provinces and 
are charged with re-conquering the towns of Eastern Turkistan, we confine ourselves to record- 
ing bere, with all reserve, the following information {rom Chinese sources :—t0 in/ans, each 
at least 250 men strong, bad already arrived at Guchen. Out of this number, 32 detach- 
ments of 500 men each had established themselves in the neighbourhood of the abuve- 
mentioned town. Part of this army were destined to undertake decisive operations against 
Ourumtsi and Manass in the spring of 1675; another party was to follow the road by 
Tarbagatai (Chuguchak) and appear at Shiko. The Zan-Zoun Jung was tu be charged with 
the carrying out of this scheme under pain of deposition and death in ease of ill-success. 
or delay, The arrival from China of a still more formidable army composed of 10 ¢omane 
(each toman consists of 10,000 men) would be awaited. Half of this army was to march 
aguinst the Kashgar States, and the other half towards the valley of It. 

© Tt is clear that all these rumours are exaggerated, and the fixures are made up from imagit 
nation, but this much remains certain, viz., that important events are in preparation in this par- 
of Asia. In their movement from the south-east to the north-west the Chinese will have to 
deal no longer with the Tunganis only; they will find themselves in conflict with a more 
formidable enemy, the Ruler of Kashgar. On both sides great preparations are being made. 
Yakoob Beg has long expected this struggle. As to the Chinese they are organising vast 
thagazines in several of the frontier localities, they are everywhere buying, and at whatever 
cost, wheat, flour, cattle, horses: the Kalmaks of Zaganghyhen (encamped near Boulun-tokhoi) 
will not remain mere spectators of the contest, and their Chief will once more serve the cause 
of the Chinese Government for which be has already so often exposed himeelf.” 


320. Latest advices received hae Yarkund = te ine 
, ; : ; ot ey : . : the 
impending Chinese invasion.—The latest information received from 
aoitaioie 5 Kashgar will be found in Mr. Shaw’s letter No. 58, dated 15th 
April 1875 :— 
“Tt is reported” he wrote “ that a force of 5,000 Chinese have advanced five marches from 
Kumul (Hami) towards Turlan, and have entrenche| themselves. ‘I'roops, it is said, are being 
ard frow Kashgar in small bodies at a time = Further rumour says that 


I for : : 
Bere tha ee ing the Dadkhwah at Yangi-Hissar in o week or two for consultation 


the Ameer after meeti : : : : 
will go on to Aksu to be nearer the scene of the disturbances. ‘hese are sometimes ascribed 


i i i 1 inati ween the two 
to the Chinese, sometimes to the Tunganis, and sometimes to a combination bet 
nations.” 
co et a 


* ‘Sagene’ (Snchine) is the Russian for a fathom = 7 
feet, and 3 verats equal nearly 2 English miles. (See The Mo 


ee eo 
English feet. 500 sngoncs make oue Kussian versi = 3,500 
dern Cambist, poge 80.) 
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321. Mr. Wade advises the Chinese to recognize the Ameer 
of Kashgar. The Imperial Ministers dare not submit such a pro. 
position to the throne.—In illustration of the tenacity of the Chinese, it 
only remains to notice the advice given to the Ministers of the Emperor by 
Mr. Wade in November 1874, and the reply to his friendly suggestions. This 
subject, so far as it concerned Ili or Zungazia, has been mentioned on page 
146: but besides recommending that Kulja should be yielded up to Russia, 
Mr. Wade advised that Kashgaria— 


“the southern territory, equally recent and equally troublesome acquisition, should be 
retroceded to the Mahomedans, in other words, that Yakoob Ameer’s dynasty should be recog~ 
nised by the Emperor of Chiua.” 


And Mr. Mayers was instructed to say that Mr. Wade would be glad to see 
China quit of the necessity of maintaining her claim to a country which, 
could she resume it, would be a mere incumbrance toher. On the other hand, 
by spontaneous recognition of Yakoob as the Mahomedan Sovereign of 
Mahomedans, China might gain an ally where she had now a possibly hostile 
neighbour. The conversation which took place between Mr. Mayers and 
Governor-General Li Hung Chang on the 24th and 26th November 1874, was 
exceedingly interesting and characteristic. The following is Mr. Mayers’ 
memorandum :— 


“I next proceeded to speak of the western frontier, on which subject the Governor-Gene- 
ral manifested great interest and spoke without reserve. He studied the region of Kashgaria 
and Ili as shown in Williams, map, which I had brought with me, and not only admitted that 
Mr. Wade is right in his opinion that China would do well to relinquish her efforts for the 
recovery of these territories, but also stated that he himself and the late Grand Secretary, 
Tseng Kwo-fau, before him, had already advocated the same view. Drawing his hand down 
perpendicularly the western border of Kansul he observed :—‘ This is where we cught to stop; 
beyond this, is not China, and although we might by a great effort recover possession of the 
Mahomedan territories, it would only be to lose them again in course of time. Our Military 
Governors would relapse into carelessness, and there would be a fresh insurrection sooner or 
later” At the same time the Governor-General said no one would be so bold as to recommend 
in writing to His Majesty the abandonment of territory. Alluding to the outbreak of spleen 
directed against the Prince of Kung in September last, His Excellency said:—‘ You can 
judge from this how self-willed and proud the young Emperor is; he would ask what one 
meant by suggesting that the conquest of his ancestors should be relinquished at the 
very moment when the empire has just been pacificated within its provincial limits.’ 
After musing for a moment or two the Governor-General said—‘I might propose the step 
myself, by word of mouth,’ and he implied that he thought of visiting Pekin shortly. He 
added—‘ of course what you are driving at is to prevent Russia gaining possession of 
Kashgaria, and so becoming next-door neighbour to India.’ I replied that this was not the 
motive of Mr, Wade’s communication, and pointed to the map for proof of my explanation 
that on no part of its frontier is India more securely guarded by mountain ranges than in the 
direction in question; whilst at the same time I dwelt upon the security to China which 
would be ensured by having a strong and well-disposed independent State on her western 
flank, instead of a dependency which would be a constant source of danger, even if subdued. 
I further hinted that the continuance of hostilities might in all probability have no other 
result than in necessitating a Russian advance southward, as had been the case in Ili, The 
Governor-General listened attentively to what I had to say, and enquired about the relations 
between Russia and the Ameer Yakoob, whose position and antecedents I explained. He 
asked me whether we had any official confirmation of the zewspaper report he had seen of a 
Chinese defeat by the Ameer’s forces, of which he said he knew nothing beyond what had 
appeared in print; and he seemed much struck on learning that commercial conventions 
had been concluded with the Russidén and Indian Governments by the Ameer. It seemed 
also to interest him greatly to hear that an Envoy from Kashgar had visited Constantinople 
aud had-brought back investiture for his master from the Sultan. I said nothing of Mr. 
Forsyth’s mission. After some further conversation the Governor-General said—‘ Do you 
think that if China agreed to suspend hostilities, the Amcer would consent to tender his 
submission’? To thisI replied by asking what His Excellency meant by the phrase, The 

Governor-General replied that what he understood by it was the acceptance of some such 
feudatory position as that enjoyed by the Mongolian Princes, who are independent in their 
own territory, but recognise the sovereignty of the Emperor by an act of homage (such as 
rendering trilute and receiving investiture). I Teplicd that this might be doubtiul, as the 
Ameer may feel confident of being able to hold what he has conquered, but that of course I 
could not give a decided opinion on sucha subject. As regards any hostile movements in 
advance, the Governor-General expressed most openly his disbelief in the power of the army 
supposed to be operating in Turkistan to do more than hold the positions which are still in 
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Chinese hands. He spoke contemptuously of Kung-luen, the Commander-in-Chief lately 
appointed ; and he promised to think over what I had been saying. He had heard something 
of Russian schemes for a railway to China which he thought wae intended to pasa by 
Kasbgar; but I explained that the proposal that had been lately mooted was for a line from 
Ili to Hami, and I observed that this gave all the more reason to believe that the recovery of 
Ili by China is most unlikely. 


* * * * 


“Touching upon the subjects dealt with in the previous conversation, the difficulty of 
persuading the young Emperor to place his relations with foreign powers on a different footing 
from the present, was alleged as a reason for the difficulty of leading the official world 
to a better recognition of the rights of converts to Christianity; and on the eubject of 
Kashgaria the Governor-General now remarked that no one could venture to propose a relin- 
quishment of the struggles in that direction. He had however written to the Governor- 
General, Tso-Tsurg-t’ang, on the subject; but Tso (for whom he ia known to have no love), 
he said, is in favor of prosecuting the war.” 

The advice given by Mr. Wade received the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government as being, in a general sense, suited to the state of affairs in that 
portion of Central Asia. But as he himself was fain to admit, he drew nothing 
from the Ministers except an affirmation that allowing his views to be 
practically just, no one would venture to submit propositions of the kind to 
the throne. 


[ Secret, May 1875, Nos, 12-17. ] 
F. H.—380-6-75. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SCHEMES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAYS IN PERSIA 


322. The Reuter concession. Protection of the British Gov- 
ernment solicited by M. Reuter.—The preliminary negotiations between 
Mr. Cotte, Agent for Baron Reuter, and the Persian Government were reported 
in the letter from Mr. R. F. Thomson to Lord Granville, No. 2, dated 9th July 
1872. On the 12th of the following September M. Julius de Reuter himself 
wrote to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stating that the Shah had 
granted him an exclusive concession for a term of 70 years for the construction 
of railways, irrigation, and others works throughout Persia. M. Reuter then 
adverted to the progress which the Russians had made in opening lines of 
railway towards the Caspian, and added— 

‘«T desire to serve this, my adopted country, by introducing my enterprize under English 
auspices alone, and I shall have pleasure in so doing without soliciting a subsidy or other 
material support from Her Majesty’s Government. I nevertheless desire to feel assured that in 
the event of differences arising between the Persian Government and myself, Her Majesty’s 
Government will recognise the validity of my scheme and protect my rights as a British 
subject as far as may be in their power.” 


The Duke of Argyll was consulted upon this letter by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and replied that, while His Grace would view with 
satisfaction the efforts of the Shah’s Government to increase the prosperity of 
Persia by means of railways, roads, &c., the claim of M. Reuter for British 
protection was a matter entirely for the consideration of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. At the same time Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran sent to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a copy of the concession which the 
Shah was said to have signed, but which had not as yet been delivered to 
Baron Reuter. This will be foundin Appendix XII. The Government of 
India, to whom the correspondence was forwarded, took no steps in the 
matter beyond asking for a copy of the concession when concluded. 


[General A., November 1872, Nos, 3-4; Secret, January 1873, Nos. 201-207.] 


323. Malcolm Khan explains the Reuter concession to the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg.—The visit of the Shah to Europe 
was approaching; and in the beginning of 1873 Mirza Malcolm Khan was 
appointed Persian Minister in London, and charged to announce and make 
arrangements for the journey. On his way the new Minister visited St. Peters- 
burg, and there informed the British Ambassador, that the principal object of 
his deputation to London was with reference to the Reuter Railway concession. 
The projected line was to go from Teheran to Bushire, and a further line was in 
contemplation in a westward direction towards the Black Sea. The Minister 
was charged with full powers by the Shah to treat all matters relating to the con- 
cession in London without reference to the Central Government. Five separate 
proposals for a railway concession had been made to the Persian Government, 
viz., a Russian, a German, a Turkish, a French, and an English proposal, to 
which last the preference had been given. 


[Seeret, April 1878, Nos. 76.78.] 


324. Mr. Taylour Thomson's views as to effect of a rail- 
way from the Caspian to Teheran. Policy of the British Govern- 
ment.—lHer Majesty’s Minister at Teheran from the outset regarded with dis- 
like so much of the scheme as provided for the construction of a railway 
between the Caspian and Teheran. tHe informed the Secretary of State by 
telegram dated 7th April 1873 that the completion of such a railroad involved 
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the question of Persia ceasing to be an independent power. Her Majesty’s 
Government, however, were not disposed to interfere, and by telegram of 24th 
April 1873 Mr. Taylour Thomson was informed— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government would wish, for the advantage of Persia, that the internal 
communications of the country should be developed and improved: they would be glad that 
railway communication with Europe should be established through Turkey, but they do not 
think it desirable that you should expose yourself to suspicion of interference, probably of aa 
ineffectual character, against avy line which is necessary tor Persian interests.” 


The survey of the railway from Resht to Teheran had already begun,— 
Mr. Collins, Agent of Baron Reuter, accompanied by Civil Engineers, having 
arrived at Teheran on 21st April 1873 for that purpose. 


[General 4., July 1878, No. 4; Secret, July 1873, Nos. 47-52.] 


Mr. Thomson’s views on this subject were fully explained in his letter to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, No. 10, dated 17th April 1873 :— 


“The Russian line of railway between Rostoff and Vlady Kafkaz, the great military 
centre of the Caucasus, has already been commenced, and will no doubt be continued along the 
coast until it reaches Bakoo. If therefore the proposed line connecting Resht with Teheran 
were completed, the Reuter Company having by concession of the Shah the right to ce nstruct 
such other railways in Persia as it may deem fit, the Resht line would as a matter of course be 
connected with Astara, the present Russo-Persian frontier town on the Caspian, by that 
Company, and the sume town by Bakoo by the Russian.’ This would be done at little expense 
from the abundance of forest timber and the natural facilities which the country affords for the 
construction of such a work, aud thus Teheran would be brought into direct railway communi- 
cation with St. Petersburg itself. 


“« But on several occasions the Grand Vizier, when speaking with me confidentially on the 
position of Persia towards Russia with reference to the presence of the Russians on the Attrek, 
did not hesitate to declare that his Government, standing alone, had no choice but eventually to 
yield even if Russia, instead of claiming the Attrek as her frontier, should announce that 
Asterabad itself was Russian territory, and this being the view taken by the Persian Minister 
in the present position of affairs, it is only too obvious not only how seriously the independence 
of the country would be affected if, in addition to the occupation of the Attrek and domination 
of the Goorgaun valleys, ber capital were by direct railway communication brought under 
the influence of Russia’s military resources, but also how powerfully that state of dependence 
would affect British policy and interests in Central Asia, as well as the relations of Turkey 
with Persia” 


[ Secret, December 1873, No. 2.] 


325. Russian opposition to the Reuter Concession.—The 
Shah arrived at St. Petersburg on the 22nd May 1873, and found the Russians 
strongly opposed to the Reuter concession. Malcolm Khan informed the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg that all of them from the Emperor down- 
wards had expressed in the strongest language their opposition, going even the 
length of saying that ‘La Russie ne pouvait pas la tolérer.” Malcolm Khaa 
added that without the support of England, Persia could not risk the displeasure 
of Russia. 


{ Secret, December 1878, No. 11,] 


326, Reuter’s scheme of arailway from Constantinople to the 
frontier of Persia. Opinions expressed by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Major Bateman-Champain, and the Indian Foreign Secretary.— 
‘Baron Reuter meanwhile was indulging im visions of connecting the capital of 
Turkey with the Persian frontier by a line of railway through Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia. And his schemes, though they came to nothing, Her 
Majesty’s Government having refused to guarantee interest on the cost of a 
work undertaken in a foreign country, elicited opinions which it may be worth 


while here to record. 


nn a 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson wrote as follows in a memorandum forwarded with 
India Office letter dated 12th June 1873 :— 


«There can be no doubt that it would be very important to connect Constantinople with 
the Persian frontier by railway, both in the interests of Turkey and England. 


“To consider, firstly, the interests of Turkey, such a railway would bring the eastern 
provinces of the Turkish Empire, such as Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan and 
Turkish Arabia, which are now more or less independent of direct control, into immediate 
relations with the capital. It would develope the natural resources of those provinces, stimulate 
trade, and contribute a powerful element of strength to the empire, both financially and 
politically. 

“With regard to the second point of enquiry,—the effect of such a railway on British 
interests, 2 somewhat more detailed explanation is necessary. In a general point of view the 
railway might be said to be advantageous to us in affording the first. section of the through 
line between Europe and India, to which the march of events will, sooner or Jater, inevitably 
lead, and which, indeed, if we may judge from the activity with which the question is being 
now simultaneously discussed in Russia, France, Germany and England, is likely to be under- 
taken, in some fashion or other, sooner rather than later. But it is in reference to the speeial 
condition of affairs in Persia at the present time that the project acquires real importance. 
The principal item in the extraordinary concession which has been recently made to Baron 
Reuter by the Persian Government and which gives the Baron a virtual monopoly of the 
natural and industrial resources of Persia for 70 years, refers to the construction of railways 
and necessitates, as the first step in the gigantic enterprise to which the attention of British 
capitalists is now being invited, the immediate formation of a line from Resht on the Caspian 
to Teheran. This is at present the, only available means of access into the country; the 
only means at any rate by which, within a reasonable limit of time, the material necessary for 
the prosecution of all the other projected routes can be introduced into Persia. There must, 
therefore, be a certain interval of time during which all the trade, and, indeed, intercourse 
of Persia with Europe will pass through Russia, to the manifest risk of her continued indepen- 
dence; but there is no reason whatever for concluding that such a state of things should be 
permanent. It is only natural to suppose that a railway system will in due course be created 
in Persia, fed in the first instance from Russia, but radiating afterwards from Teheran towards 
other points of communication with Europe, or the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, or the 
Persian Gulf, in which event the Caspian Railway will become a mere competing line, and the 
Russian hold upon Persia will be relaxed in proportion.” 


Attention was then drawn to the necessity of active assistance on the part 
of England, if it were wished that the Persian line to the frontier should be 
carried on by a Turkish line to the Mediterranean, and the embarrassment 
which would follow if Reuter and his concession were thrown into the arms of 
Russia was pointed out. 


In India, Major Champain, R.£., Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European 
Telegraph, recorded a favorable opinion on the proposed line from Constan- 
tinople through Diarbekir to the Persian frontier; but as regards the general 
prospects of Baron Reuter in the matter of his concession, he predicted that 
many obstacles, among others the character of the Persians and the system of 
the local Governments, would impede success, and that sooner or later it would 


be necessary for him to seek support “to enable him to work his apparently 
magnificent concession.” 


Upon this memorandum by Major Champain and upon the question of 


the eboeHea: the Foreign Secretary, Mr. C. U. Aitchison, wrote the following 
remarks :— 


“Tt seems pretty clear that unless Reuter receives the countenance and support of some 
Government, the projects will entirely fail; and that if he cannot succeed in getting our sup- 
port, he will probably try Russia, a move which would be very injurious to us. 


_ “Tt is also probable that Reuter’s schemes will be carried out largely by the aid of English 
capital, and that sooner or later therefore, if the schemes are exposed to risk of failure, pressure 


will be brought by the capitalists to force the Government into some official recognition of 
the schemes. 


“Further, it is not in itself a desirable thing that very large sume of English capital 


should be invested in Persia without the advantage of the representation which the British 
Minister would give. 


“T think we might, therefore, without undertaking to take up every petty matter of dis- 
pute between Reuter and the Persians, afford the scheme such general countenance and support 
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through the British Minister as to ensure that the interests of the Company would, at all times, 
in matters of importance, be frecly represented to, and laid before, the Persian Government, 
and reasonable protection given. 

“Tf this were done, our influence might gradually he re-established in Persia without the 
necessity of entangling ourselves in railway projects, At the same time, provided Reuter 
distinctly undertook to connect Teheran with the Persian Gulf anda branch line to the Tur- 
kish frontier, it might well be worth while for England and India jointly to give a guarantee 
for the Turkish line for a given number of years, say 15 or 20, in one or other of the ways sug- 
gested by Reuter. I look upon it as a certainty that the Russians will sooner or later have a 
railway from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, unless they are forestalled. It is essential to 
the trade of South-astern Russia,” 

Major Champain’s memorandum was sent privately by the Viceroy to the 
Duke of Argyll and Lord Granville, but no steps were taken by the Indian 
Government either to support or discourage Baron Reuter, as the matter had’ 
already been disposed of by Her Majesty’s Government. 


[ Secret, December 1873, Nos, 2-55, and K.-Is,] 


327. The Reuter concession annulled. Cause assigned by 
the Persian Government. Views of the Secretary of State for 
India on the subject.—The commencement of the Resht andTeheran Railway 
took place on the 11th September 1873, and Hussun Ali Khan, Minister of 
Public Works, visited the works and having inspected the cutting complimented 
the Enginecrs upon the progress they had made. But the Reuter 
concession was doomed; though Baron Reuter himself on the 31st October 
1873 assured Lord Granville that he had determined to persevere in his 
enterprise in az international sense. Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran had 
already in September 1673 foreseen the course which the Persian Government 
eventually adopted. Ieferring to the opening of the works of the Resht and 
Teheran Railway he wrote :— 

“ By Article VIII, however, of the concession to Baron Reuter, there would appear to be 
room to dispute whether the works of the railway may be said to have heen opened or other- 
wise, there being reference in that article to rails being brought to Enzellee, and if on this 
ground it were found that they had not been commenced, no rails whatever having been yet 
brought there, or likely to be brought there by the 25th of October, the confiscation of the 
£40,000 cautionary money deposited in the Bank of Kngland by Baron Reuter would have 
effect. Objection could also be taken in virtue to Article XXIII to the terms of the concession 
not having been observed by Baron Reuter, he having failed in his engagement to commence 
the works of the mines, waters, forests, &c., simultaneously with those of the railway, no such 
works having yet been commenced.” 

His subsequent letter No. 158, dated 8th November 1873, shewed that the 
alleged infraction of these two articles was the pretext which the Shah’s 
Government intended to seize for the purpose of putting an end to an agree- 
ment which had come to be recognised as politically dangerous. Three days 
previously, viz.,on 5th November 1873, the Persian Minister Housein had 
written to the Agent of the Company :— 

“T regret to give you notice that the Company which you represent having failed 
to fulfil the engagements stipulated for in Article VIII, according to our view the Persian 
Government in consequence of this very fact regards itself as freed from its engagements 
towards Baron Reuter. ... ... ... Therefore until the two parties can agree together again, not 
only every order already given will be countermanded, but also the convention remains in oar 
view null and of no effect.” 

And on the 6th November 1873 the Musheer-ud-Dowlah telegraphed to Baron 
Reuter :— . 

“T announce to you with regret that the term fixed for the beginning of the railway 
having elapsed, and no rails having yet been laid down, the article of the concession providing 
against the failure to execute this importaut point gives us the right to free ourselves from 

the contract.” 

The view which Her Majesty’s Government were disposed to take of the 
whole transaction is stated in tho India Office letter to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, dated 18th November 1873 :— 

“ His Grace has learnt with regret that the Persian Government 
the concession to Baron Reuter to be null and void on the ground tha 
comply with some of the preliminary conditions of the agreement. 


has determined to declare 
t the Baron has failed to 
His Grace is not prepared 
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to expresa approval of the Reuter concession as a whole, nor of the Persian Railway schome in 
its details, but he cannot doubt that a system of interior railways and irrigation works would 
be generally of great benefit to Persia, and would subserve the only interest which England 
can have, namely, that of making the country stronger and more prosperous. 


“The Duke of Argyll considers it impossible that this object can be attained Without the 
extensive application of European capital, and he regards it of importance that this application 
should be directed in such a manner as to secure the contidence of the European Powers that 
it is made with a view to common and not to exclusive or special interests, 


“14 is on these grounds that His Grace would learn with pleasure that the objections 
taken by the Persian Government to Baron Reuter’s further operations have been Temoved, 
and that Persian Railways and other reproductive public works were likely to be continued 
under the diplomatic protection, as proposed by the Baron, of all the great European Powers 
connected with the country.” 


[Seeret, March 1874, Nos. 176-201.] 


328. Disputes between the two parties to the Reuter Con- 
cession’—It is unnecessary to enter at length into the wrangling which 
ensued between the parties, Baron Reuter declaring on the one side that the 
opening of the works on the 11th September 1873 was a suflicient fulfilment 
of the stipulations, and that the Persians themselves were to blame for the 
delays which had occurred by omitting to prepare certain schedules of charges 
(cahiers de charge), the Persian Government on the other side explaining to the 
representatives of the Shah abroad that Baron Reuter had in the latter part of 
September or beginning of October “merely to confuse matters” levelled the 
road for about a quarter of a fursakh, and that he had not begun operations 
‘even with the object of confusing matters” upon the mines, forests and 
waters which he had undertaken to work simultaneously with the railway. So 
far as the Persians were concerned, it was evident that, unless pressure should 
be exerted from without, the concession was annulled for good and all. 


[ Secret, March 1874, Nos, 176—201. ] 
[ Pol. d., April ,, yx 225—226. ] 


329. Baron Reuter appeals to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in March 1874. Official protection refused. Instructions 
issued to Her Majesty's Minister at Teheran.—On the 16th 
March 1874 Baron Reuter made a formal appeal to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs for assistance in removing the misunderstanding which had 
arisen. With a full statement of his view of the case he submitted an opinion 
recorded by Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, that if the transaction were between indivi- 
duals the facts and correspondence would affordno just ground for terminating 
the concession. Her Majesty’s Government, however, still declined to interfere 
officially. In letter dated 27th March 1874 the Foreign Office informed Baron 
Reuter that Lord Derby saw no reason to differ from the opinion expressed by 
Lord Granville in Viscount Enfield’s letter* dated 15th October 1872, that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not bind themselves officially to protect Baron 
Reuter’s interests whilst carrying out his engagements with the Persian Gov- 
ernment. 


“Lord Derby” it was added “looks upon the undertaking entirely as a private one, in which 
Her Majecty’s Government cannot interfere, and although he is prepared to instruct Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Teheran to obtain for your representations to the Persian Government the 
sane hearing to which the representations of any other British subject who had entered into a 
contract with that Government would be entitled, he cannot autnorize or instruct him to use 
any diplomatic influence or good offices on your benalf except in this respect.” 


Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran was instructed to strictly confine his proceed- 
ings in the matter within the limits indicated, though it appeared to Her 
Majesty’s Government that Baron Reuter might fairly claim, that should he 
succeed in proving his contract to have been terminated through the default of 





* This letter does not appears to have been received by the Indian Government, 
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the Persian Government, that Government ought to grant him such concessions 
as would compensate him for any loss to which he might actually nave been 
subjected through the failure of the contract. 


In a separate letter of the same date (27th March 1874) to Her Mujesty’s 
Minister at Teheran, it was observed :— 

“It appears to ILer Majesty’s Government to be exccedingly doubtful whether the 
Persian Government could ever have carried out the contract, as its effect would have been to 
place the administrative resources of the State at the disposal of a single individual who might 
have in turn alienated them to others, or even to a Foreign Government; and although Baron 
Reuter may have suffered disappointmeut, and possibly even injustice, from the failure to 
execute the contract, Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to say that the Persian 
Government were otherwise than well advised in cancelling it when they came to appreciate 
its true bearing at the earliest opportunity which presented itself.” 


[Secret, June 1874, Nos, 12—13.] 


3830. Share taken by the Russians in the annulment of the 
Reuter Concession.—Thie share taken by the Russians in the annulment of 
the Reuter concession is as yet matter for conjecture. The cause assigned by 
the Musheer-ud-Dowlah for the action of the Persian Government was 
that the Shah was alarmed by the popular cry that he had delivered his 
country and religion into the hands of the Europeans and by the opposition of 
the clergy in particular. Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran in his letter 
No. 158, dated 8th November 18738, explained that— 


“the intention of the Persian Government was simply not to g-t rid of what they considered 
to be a bad commercial and financial contract, but to extricate the nselves from a most disastrous 
political crisis fomented and supported by foreign influence amongst a bigoted and fanatical 
priesthood and the personal enemies of the Prime Minister to such an extent as to threaten 
almost the stability of the throne.” ; 


Mr. Thomson also ascertained that M. Beger had paid a private visit to 
the Shah on the 25th November 1873. The Russian Minister, after enquiring 
whether an editorial letter published in the Teheran Gazette of 10th November 
1873 was really an expression of the determination of the Government to 
annul tle concession, was said to have remarked, ‘In this matter, however, we 
are indifferent as regards ourselves; it is in your interest that we are so urgent 
in our representations against it.” On the whole there can be no reasqnable 
doubt that if the statement that “la Russia ne pouvait pas la tolérer’” was 
not sufficient, no effort was wanting on the part of Russian Statesmen to pro- 
cure the withdrawal of the concession. 


[ Secret, March 1874, Nos, 94-97. ] 


831. Negotiations for a concession to a Russian Company 
to construct a railway from Julfa to Tabreez.—Within eight months 
from the date on which the Reuter concession was annulled by the Shah’s 
Government, efforts were being made to obtain for a Russian Company a 
concession to construct a railway from Julfa in Georgia to the town of 
Tabreez. The negotiations which ensued afford an instructive comment upon 
the Russian system of dealing with Asiatic Governments. The person selected 
for carrying out the scheme was General Falkenhagen, a retired Engineer 
Officer of the Caucasus, who had been employed in the construction of 
several lines of railway in Georgia. He arrived in Teheran towards the 
end of June 1874, and brought with him a letter of recommendation from 
the Russian Department for Foreign Affairs to the Russian Minister in 
Persia, in which he was described a person of serious views. He proposed 
to construct a line of railway from Julfa in Georgia to Tabreez in connection 
with the line from Tiflis to Julfa. But the terms he asked for were hard. 
He demanded a guarantee by the Persian Government of 6% per cent. annually 
for 44 years on a capital of 3,440,000 Russian ducats, 5 per ce-t. being interest 
on the capital and 12 per cent. annually as sinking fund. These demands were 
too much even for the submissive Government of Persia, and on 28th July 
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1874 Mr. Thomson informed Lord Derby that the contract had been rejected 
by the Shah on the 25th idem. Russian Statesmen, however, are not to be 
daunted by Asiatic opposition. They immediately exerted pressure, the nature 
of which may be understood from the following telegram despatched by the 
Shah himself to the Persian Minister at St. Petersburg in August 1874 :— 

“Say to Gortschakoff that. the Russian Minister and General Falkenhagen insist upon 
having immediate answer regarding railroad concession, that any affairs of this nature cannot be 
terminated in a few days and is not a subject for official negotiation ; that full time should be 
afforded to study the question ; that the Russian Legation interfere as if this matter Were an 
official onc; that in matter of the Renter concession from the commencement until now neither 
British Government nor its Legation have ever interfered either verbally or in writing.” 

The Russian and British systems were thus candidly compared. The 
sequel will show which of the two was most effectual. 


332. The Falkenhagen concession re-opened after rejection 
owing to pressure exerted by the Russians. Action of the British 
Government.—On the 8th July 1574 M. Beger requested the honor 
of a private conversation with the Shah. All Persians, excepting the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, were requested to withdraw, and the Russian 
Minister then stated that the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs was in every- 
thine hostile to Russian interests, and urged with great warmth reconsideration 
of General Falkenhagen’s proposal. The Shah in vain pleaded that the moment 
was inopportune. M. Beger’s importunity was not to be denied. On the 4th 
August 1874 Mr. Thomson telegraphed that the question of the concession to the 
Russian General for the construction of a railroad from Julfa to Kasbin (or 
Tabreez) had been re-opened after rejection by the Shah. A Persian Com- 
mission of five had been appointed to discuss the matter, and it was feared they 
would recommend acceptance of the proposal. Her Majesty’s Minister therefore 
asked whether he might recommend the Persian Government not to give a 
decision until they thoroughly understood their position with reference to the 
Reuter concession. ‘This suggestion was approved by telegram from the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs dated 5th August 1874. 

Although Her Majesty’s Government still considered that the Persian 
Government had done wisely in cancelling the contract conceded to Baron 
Reuter, and steadily refused to support the contract as it stood, they could not 
but view these proceedings of the Russian authorities with dissatisfaction. 
Accordingly on the 6th August 1874 the Secretary of State for India invited 
the consideration of Lord Derby to the importance of upholding the indepen- 
dent action of the Shah at this particular juncture. 

“Tt would be advisable to instruct Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran by telegraph to use 
all the influence in his power to resist any improper pressure that may be applied to him (the 
Shah) with respect to this concession, If the Shah is of his own motion disinclined to favor 
the proposed railway, the influence of England may be legitimately used to prevent his 
judgment from being overcome by the importunity of the Russian Minister.” 

On the 10th August the Foreign Office informed the Secretary of State 
for India that telegraphic instructions in the above sense had been issued. 


(Vide Secret, September 1874, Nos. 3-4 and 55-56.] 


333. Renewed negotiations regarding the Falkenhagen con- 
cession. Articles deemed objectionable by the Persian Govern- 
ment.—Meanwhile the negotiations were being carried on with much vigour at 
Teheran. With his letter No, 169, dated 18th August 1874, Mr. Thomson for- 
warded a translated draft of the articles proposed by General Falkenhagen. It 
will be only necessary here to sct out the following articles which contained 
the terms considered most objectionable by the Shah’s Government :— 

ARTICLE VII. 


The nominal capital of the Company is fixed at 3,440,000 Russian ducats, 
and is to be formed by the issue of shares (actions’. The Company will be at 
liberty to exchange a portion of the shares for bonds (obligations). 
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Article VIII. 


The Government of His Majesty the Shah guarantees to the Company, 
from the day of the completion and of the commencement of the working of 
the Railway until the expiration of the term of the concession, a yearly nett 
profit of 63 per cent. upon the nominal capital of the Company, that is 223,600 
Russian ducats a year representing the profit upon the nominal capital of 
the Company and a sinking fund during the period of 44 years. 

If the working of the Tabreez Railway should not produce a nett income 
of 223,600 Russian ducats, in that case the Government of His Majesty 
the Shah engages to make good the deficit, whatever it may be, by paying in 
cash to the Company every year half the amount due for the first six months 
on the first of January, and the next half on the Ist of July, according to the 
European calendar: and to pay this money to the Company punctually during 
the whole term of the concession from the day of the commencement of the 
working of the line. 


ARtTicte IX, 


As acompensation for the disbursements which the Persian Government 
kas to make for the payment of its guarantee, the Company is later to give to 
the Persian Government half of the profits which may accrue from the working 
of the line after the deduction of 63 per cent. The payment thereof to the 
Persian Government is to be continued until such time as the Persian Govern- 
ment shall have realized the entire sum representing it (the capital) and 5 per 
cent, interest, when it will cease. 


ARTICLE X. 


In order to ensure that the annual profit of 6} per cent. upon the whole 
nominal capital of the Company—which is the minimum profit guaranteed by 
Persia—may be received by the Company at the periods stipulated in Article 
VIII, the Persian Government makes over to the Company for the entire period 
of this concession the customs of Tabreez, which shall be transferred to an Inter- 
national Board of Customs at the village of Julfa, or at some other part of the 
frontier, which will be fixed in a separate Convention between the Government 
of His Majesty the Shah and that of Russia. The Government of His Majesty 
the Shah promises to make at once an arrangement with that of Russia for the 
conclusion of a convention for the purpose of establishing on the River Aras a 
united Russian and Persian Custom House under an international administra. 
tion, similar to those which exist on the great Railways between some of the 
European States. 

This International Custom Board can be entrusted with the accounts 
between the Persian Government and the Company respecting the above- 
mentioned guarantee. 

The Government of His Majesty the Shah promises that in the discussions 
respecting the aforementioned International Board of Customs, it will make it a 
condition that Agents on the part of the Persian Government must form a part 
of this Board, and also that it will induce the Government of Russia to 
support and assist the Company in the sale in Russia of its scrip described in 


Article VII. 


The above provisions, namely, the articles stipulating a guarantee by Persia, 
the internationality of the Tabreez Customs House, and its removal thence to 
Julfa in Russian territory, were the obstacles to the conclusion of the proposed 
contract. On the other hand, Mr. Thomson had doubts whether further nego- 
tiations would be desired by Russia if the rejection of those articles were made 


an absolute condition. 
[ Secret, October 1874, Nos. 56-59. ] 
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34. Note addressed by Mr. Thomson to the Persia 
‘fieieee for Foreign Affairs on 1'7th October 1874, reserving tha 
right of Her Majesty's Government to take such steps as the 
might deem fit regarding the Falkenhagen concession.—On 17th 
September 1874 M. Beger had another private conversation with the Shah, 
during which the railway concession demanded by General Falkenhagen wag 
broueht forward. On this occasion he did not complain, as on the previous 
one, of the hostility displayed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to Russian 
interests, but dwelt strongly on the advantages which would accrue to Persia 
from the construction of this railway, and stated that it was at the earnest 
instance of His Majesty himself that General Falkenhagen had been sent to 
this country. The Shah replied that no one could be more sensible than he 
was of the advantages to be derived from the adoption of railway communi- 
cation in Persia, but that the terms proposed by General Falkenhagen for this 
concession were too onerous. 


By the Sth October 1874 the negotiations had proceeded so far that Mr. 
Thomson expected the agreement, with the omission of the guarantee and 
Customs House articles, to be terminated in a few days. He therefore proposed 
by telegraph to address the following official note to the Persian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs :— 

“ Being aware that a conecssion for the construction of a line of railway between Julfa 
and Tabreez is, with the official intervention of the Russian, Legation, under negotiation 
between Persian Government and General Falkenbagen, 1 think it right to observe to Your 
Highness that any such concession being prejudicial to the interests of Baron Reuter, whose 
concessiun, notwithstanding declaration by Persia of its being null and void, still remains an 
open question, I think it my duty, pending receipt of instructions from Her Majesty’s 
Government, hereby to reserve to them the right to take such steps in the matter as under 
the abovementioned circumstanccs they may deem fit.” 


This note was communicated wnofficially to the Musheer-ud-Dowlah on the 
17th October 1874. 


[ Secret, November 1874, Nos. 46-51 December 1874, Nos, 22-26 and 31. ] 


335. Nature of the pressure exerted by Russia in respect to. 
the Falkenhagen concession.—The reply of the Persian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to Mr. Taylour Thomson’s unofficial note of the 17th October 
1874 was to the effect that the Falkenhagen concession was still merely a project, 
but that if it should succeed it would have no connection with the Reuter 
concession, which the Persian Government considered as no longer in existence. 
Thanks, however, to the continuous pressure exerted by the Russians, the 
negotiations for the Juifa and Tabreez Railway were fast coming to an end, 
and before the close of October 1874, the Persian Minister of Publie Works 
had been authorized by the Shah to discuss the articles of the convention with 
Gencral Falkenhagen, to conclude and exchange them in any manner considered 
advisable, and to lay them before His Majesty for ratification. Of the nature of 
the pressure put upon the Shah’s Government, some opinion may be formed 


from the subjoined extract from Mr. Thomson’s letter No. 215, dated 12th 
October 1874 :— 


“On the 21st of last month, M. Beger, having requested an interview, called upon the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and said that he had just received a telegram from M. Westmann 
to the effect that be had been informed by the Russian Ambassador in London that a foreign 
influence had been exerted over the Shah to spoil the affair Falkenhagen, and that this 
foreign influence had been instigated (provoquée) by him (the Persian Minister fur Foreign 
Affairs). That all this had been made known to the Emperor, and that the Emperor was 
indignant at his conduct (et que l’Empereur était indigné de votre conduite) 


“To this the Minister of Foreign Affairs protested that the English Minister had never said 
a word cither for or against that concession, but that he had often asked him for information 
as to how it stood, and added: “T have frequently told you that it was not I but the Shah 
who was opposed to it, and who could not accept the guarantee and Custom House articles. 
Now, however, that you insist it was my doing, very good, let it be so. 


; : I am not answerable 
to you for what Ido, Lam a Persian, not a Russiin, subject.” : 
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So frequent and urgent did the representations of the Russian Minister 
become that Mr. Thomson apprehended the downfall of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the re-instatement of the Ex-Minister, who had been for 
20 years the devoted partizan of Russia. Mr. Thomson, therefore, thought 
it necessary at an audience which took place on the 8th November 187% to 
address to the Shah observations which were summarized as follows :— 

“That His Majesty is well aware that the policy of Her Majesty’s Government is that 
Persia should be independent; that in order to be so it was necessary that Persia should 
scrupulously observe her engagements with Foreign States, and enncede the just claims of 
foreign subjects. On the other side, it was also necessary that all internal affairs should he 
kept separate from foreign ones; otherwise by degrees the independence of this country would 
be subverted. That I ventured to make these observations as I latterly had perceived that 
improper foreign intervention and pressure had been permitted in a matter which was indis« 
putably one of internal administration—the Russian concession—and that although the Reuter 
concession was of vaster magnitude, Her Majesty’s Government had abstained from all inter- 
ference. If interference of this nature were allowed, it could not fail to lead to further demands 
destructive of the independence of his country.” 


Mr. Thomson added that His Majesty expressed in a very gracious 
manner his satisfaction with the observations that had been made to him. 
Nevertheless, the general belief at Teheran was that it depended on Russia alone 
to accept the Falkenhagen concession as negotiated. And the Shah was 
reported to have observed that, when the guarautee and Custom House stipu- 
lations were claimed by General Falkenhagen, he had rejected definitively all 
negotiation on such a basis, but that when those articles were withdrawn he 
considered it advantageous for the country that the railway should be con- 
structed, that others also should be undertaken, and that, the terms being 
favorable (for Persia), he would be glad to see such works constructed by 
English, French, or any other foreign agency. 


{ Secret, December 1874, No, 26, and February 1875, Nos. 89 and 40. ] 


336. Modified terms obtained by General Falkenhagen 
from the Persian Government in January 1875.—In January 1875 
further concessions were wrung from the Persian Government. On the 4th 
January Mr. Taylour Thomson telegraphed to Lord Derby that General Falken- 
hagen had announced by letter to the Persian Minister for Foreign Affiirs 
that his Company declined the Railway concession as signed by the Persian 
negotiators, but that if the Persian Government would insert the guarantee 
and Custom House articles, the Company would accept it. The matter, 
however, was not suffered to rest thus. The interpreter of the Russian Lega- 
tion communicated to the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs the great vex- 
ation with which the Emperor of Russia had learned the unacceptable terms 
proposed by the Persian negotiators, and the result of these remonstrances was 
soon perceived in the modifications reported by Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran on the 28th January 1875. Mr. Thomson described the modifications 


as follows :— 
“Three new articles are introduced in this agreement, and some changes of minor im- 
portance are made in some of the stipulations of the former concession. 


« By Article 6 the term of the concession is fixed at 44 instead of 70 years; in the first of 
the new articles the Persian Government guarantee the payment of 1,02,000 tomans annually, 
being interest at the rate of 3 per cent. upon the nominal capital of the Company stated at 
8,440,000 Russian ducats. But it would appear to admit of doubt whether so large a sum 
would ever be required for the construction of the line, and if this be the case, the Persian 
Government may in reality be guaranteeing a much larger rate of interest than it appears to do 
by this article. 

“Tn the 2nd the Persian Government reserves to itself the control of the expenditure and 
revenues of the railway, and under the 3rd the Company engage to pay to the Persian Gov- 
ernment 41) per cent. of the net revenue received by the Company over and above 6 per cent. 
on the nominal capital. Gencral Falkenhagen has left Teheran for St. Petersburg te censult 
with the so said Company as to their acceptance or otherwise of the new cuncessivu—a period 
of four months beivg accorded to him for that purpose.” 
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A translation of the articles finally agreed to by Persia will be found in 
Appendix XIII. This has been compiled from the draft sent to Her Majesty's 
Government in despatch No. 225, dated 30th October 1874, with the alterations 
and additions reported in despatch No. 16, dated 28th January 1875. 


[ Secret, February 1875, No. 33, and April 1875, No. 4. ] 


337. Further action taken by Her Majesty’s Government in 
support of Reuter’s claim to compensation.—To return now to Baron 
Reuter, the Baron having stated his willingness to relinquish the concession 
granted to him by the Persian Government, he was informed by Foreign 
Office despatch of 23rd July 1874 that instructions would be sent to Teheran 
directing Her Majesty’s Minister to use his good offices to assist in 
bringing about an arrangement between the Persian Government and 
Reuter’s Agent for the relinquishment of all claims in regard to the concession 
on the basis of compensation for Baron Reuter’s actual expenses and labor, 
it being understood that no claim could be pressed diplomatically. In accord. 
ance with previous instructions Mr. Thomson telegraphed on the 27th July 
1874 that he had explained to the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
the matter of the Reuter concession, that while Her Majesty’s Government 
could not support the contract as it stood, they would see with pleasure that 
Baron Reuter were allowed to benefit by any part of it which the Persian 
Government might think free from objection. 


On the 23rd October 1874, M. Reuter stated the points which he desired 
should be laid before the Persian Government on his behalf: they were— 


(1.) That the Persian Government should acknowledge the validity of his 
concession on condition of his subsequently surrendering it. 


(2.) The surrender should be effected at the option of the Persian Govern- 
ment, either for an indemnity to be agreed upon; or 


(3.) Ifthe Persian Government should not accept proposal No. 1, that it 
should declare its willingness to negotiate with him at once for 
such modifications as might be desirable to the Persian Govern- 
ment and not injurious to his interests. 


In reply he was informed that Mr. Thomson would be furnished with a 
copy of his letter, but that any proposals he desired to make must be submitted 
through his Agent, as Her Majesty’s Government could not authorize Mr. 
Thomson to do more than use his good offices. And by telegram of 18th 
November 1874 Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran was authorized to give 


oe support to the demands as formulated in M. Reuter’s letter of 23rd 
ctober. 


It appears, however, that Baron Reuter, on reconsideration, was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the conditions which he himself had proposed. His 
Agent at Teheran was not placed in possession of the “three points” until the 
morning of the 18th November 1874, and then under instructions not to act 
until further orders. At length on the 19th January 1875, the Agent, Mr. 
Collins, submitted to the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs two points as the 
basis of an amicable arrangement. They were— 


(1.) That the Persian Government should declare its readiness to nego- 
tiate and establish a modified concession, 


Or, if the Government declined this first proposition— 


(2.) That a pecuniary indemnity, to be agreed upon thereafter, should be 
paid by the said Government to Baron Reuter in return for the 
entire renunciation on his part of all the rights conferred upon 
him by the concession of 25th July 1872. 
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It will be seen from the following extracts from Mr. Thomson’s despatch 
of 28th January 1875, that the prospect of an agreement between the parties 
was not brilliant :— 

“Up to the present date no reply has been given by the Persian Government to this note, 
and as Baron Reuter has instructed his Agent not,to discuss in any way the terms of modified 
concession referred to in the first point, he has in consequence abstained from visiting the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs during the above period. = 

_ “In conversation with me the Minister of Foreign Affairs has frequently professed hia 
desire, and apparently with some sincerity, to come to an amicable arrangement with Baron 
Reuter, but I have been unable to form a clear opinion as to the object of those professions, 
whether it is with the view of possibly obtaining some insight aa to the probable pretensiong 
of Baron Reuter, or of ascertaining what in my private opinion I might consider an arrange 
ment advantageous to both parties. The question of pecuniary indemnity being granted by the 
Persian Government is rejected absolutely by the Persian Minister as altogether inadmissible,” 


[ Vide Political A., September 1874, No. 872. ] 

[ Secret, November 1874, No. 47. ] 

[ Secret, December ,, » 284 

[ Secret, February 1875, ,, 51, and April 1875, Nos, 7-8. ] 


338. Action taken by Her Majesty’s Government to support 
Baron Reuter against General Falkenhagen.—As regards the rival 
claims of Baron Reuter and General Falkenhagen, Her Majesty’s Government 
decided to go beyond unofficial intervention. On the 13th November, that is 
on the same day that instructions were issued to give unofficial support to 
the Reuter’s demands in reference to his own concession, the following tele- 
gram was despatched by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Teheran :— 

“Baron Reuter has informed me that he has instructed his Agent to protest against the 
proposed concession to a Russian Company for the construction of a railroad from Julfa to 
Tabreez. , 

“T have to instruct you to support this protest by a formal and official representation ta 
the Persian Government. 

“You will state that Her Majesty’s Government have hitherto purposely abstained from 
instructing you todo more than use your good offices unofficially to obtain for the Baron 
Reuter a fair hearing of his claims as Her Majesty’s Government desired to avoid anything 
which might appear like interference in the internal affairs of Persia. 

“] instructed you on the 28th of May to explain to the Persian Government that 
although Her Majesty’s Government could not support the Baron’s contract as it stood, they 
would be glad that he were allowed to benefit by any part of it which the Persian Govern 
ment might think free from objections. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government feel that Baron Reuter has good cause to complain that, if 
the Persian Government desire or consent to have a railroad constructed to Tabreez, the con- 
cession should be granted to any one else, and I have accordingly to instruct you to urge upon 
the Persian Government the propriety of suspending any action in regard to the concession 
to the Russian Company until the Baron’s claims have been duly considered and a settlement 
arrived at with him.” ; : 

These instructions were duly carried out by Mr. Taylour Thomson on the 


14th November 1874. 


339. Protest submitted on behalf of Baron Reuter against 


enhagen Concession.—The protest on behalf of Baron Reuter 
ea ty the Agent Mr. Collins on the 10th November 1874. The 


declaration is subjoined— 7 ae | 
©), Whereas Baron Julius de Reuter of London, a British subject, is the grantee of a 
concession from the Persian Government conferring on him the sole and exclusive right to 
netruct railways and carry out other public works of utility in Persia, which said concession 
bears date July the twenty-fifth, 1872, is signed and sealed by the Grand Vizier, Mirza 
Hossein Khan, and all the Persian Ministers, and has further been formally ratified by His 


Imperial Majesty the Shah. 
: «9, And whereas the stipulations imposed by the concession on the said Baron Julius 


de Beuter have been by him faithfully and duly fulfilled, notably that which is laid down in 
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: III of the same, wherein it is decreed that the works of the railway from Resht ¢, 
ae all be commenced within a delay of fifteen months from the date of signature of 
the concession, 4.¢., prior to the twenty-fifth day of October 1873, which said commencement 
did actually take place on the eleventh day of September 1873, and was officially acknowledged 
go to have taken place in ao letter addressed on the same day to the Chief Engineer of the 
Railway by the Minister for Public Works, Hassan Ali Khan, and written as therein stated 
by order of the Grand Vizier, Mirza Hossein Khan. 


“3, And whereas by certain supplementary conditions which have been likewise signed 
and sealed by each of the Persian Minister, and further ratified by His Imperial Majesty the 
Shah, it is mutually agreed and determined that the carrying out of the various other branches 
of the enterprise, such as mines, water-works, forests, ae stipulated in Article XXIII of the 
said concession, shall only take effect in accordance with “ Cahiers des Charges” to be agreed 
upon between the contracting parties, and inasmuch as the said Persian Government has both 
failed and refused to discuss these ‘‘ Cahiers des Charges” or any part of the same notwith- 
standing frequent applications to do so on the part of the concessionnaire and oft-repeated 
protests against the delay thereby occasioned. 


“4, Now these presents witness that it having come to the knowledge of the said Baron 
Julius de Reuter that the Persian Ministers have granted, or are about to grant, to a Russian 
individual, party, company or association, a concession for the construction of a line of railway 
from the Russo-Persian frontier at Julfa to Tabreez, I, the undersigned, duly appointed Agent 
to Baron Julius de Reuter at Teheran, declare such concession to be an infringement and 
violation of the rights absolutely and exclusively conferred on the said Baron Julius de Reuter 
by virtue of the concession dated the twenty-fifth July 1872, and in his name and on his 
behalf I hereby formally and solemnly protest against such a proceeding, holding as I hereby 
do the said Persian Government solely responsible for all losses and damages which Baron 
Julius de Reuter may thereby directly or indirectly sustain.” 


[Secret, February 1875, Nos. 44 and 51.] 


340. Counter-protest on behalf of the Persian Government re- 
garding the Falkenhagen agreement as affecting Reuter's claim.— 
Baron Reuter’s protest was met by a counter-protest on the part of the Persian 
Government. The following is a translation of the note written in French by 
Mirza Hossein Khan, Persian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Collins, on 
the 15th November 1874 :— 


“The Minister for Foreign Affairs in reply to the communication dated 10th current from 
Mr. Collins, Agent of Baron Reuter, transmitting therewith a so-called protest in the name of 
the said Baron against the concession for the Julfa-Tabreez Railway granted to a Russian 
Company, declares once more and for the last time to Mr. Collins, or to whomsoever it may 
concern, that the Government of His Imperial Majesty the Shah, viewing the concession 
granted to Baron Reuter as null and void for the same reasons which have already been repented 
on many occasions (see the declarations and written replies which have been exchanged on 
the subject) considers itself thus entirely liberated from all its engagements with M. de 
Reuter and free in all its actions relating to such affairs. Consequently the Government throws 
upon the said Baron, as it has already formally announced, all the losses arising from the annul- 
ment of the convention, and it at the same time energetically protests against this recent 
protest aleo, which cannot but be regarded as an illegal document.” 


[Secret, February 1875, No. 45.] 


Nor was the Minister’s reply to Mr. Thomson’s letter of the 14th Novem- 
ber 1874 more satisfactory. 


T regret” he wrote “ that Her Majesty’s Government should have instructed Your Excellency to 
support a question which the Persian Ministers consider as having ceased to exist, for in my own 
opinion the Persian Government, as far as it could, rendered all possible and necessary assist- 
ance and co-operation to Baron Reuter in the hope that he would carry out the conditions of 
the concession which had been granted to him. After Baron Reuter openly and plainly 
failed in carrying out his engagements and the Persian Ministers also, through the private 
enguiries which they instituted with the greatest care regarding Baron Reuter, lost all hope 
of his having the means and capability of fulfilling his engagements, and felt certain that his 
object was not to begin and finish any undertaking conducive to the public benefit, such a8 
is stated in the concession, but rather that be intended making this concession the instrument 
of some important undertaking for himself in Europe; they then with the arguments set forth 
in the correspondence between Mr, Collins and myself, copies of which have all been duly 
transmitted at the time to Her Britannic Mojesty’s Legation, annulled and cancelled the 
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said concession on account of Baron Reater’s failings, and Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern 
ment having deemed this act of the Persian Minister to be a wise one praised and confirmed 
the same. If the Persian Government considered Baron Reuter to have the slightest right, 
it would never have given a concession to another Company, and I take this opportunity of 
teminding Your Excellency of the statements made by Her Britannic Majesty’s Miuistera 
of Foreign Affairs and Finance in the House of Commons regarding Baron Reuter’s concession. 

“T beg most respectfully to be excused if I state that, in my opinion, there appear no 
grounds for the Legation which is entrusted to Your Excellency to interfere officially between 
the Persian Government and Baron Reuter.” 

As has been shown previously on page 247, neither the protest nor the inter- 
vention of Her Majesty’s Government had the smallest effect upon the issue 
of the negotiation with General Falkenhagen. In fact the terms which the 
General succeeded in obtaining at the beginning of January 1875 were more 
favorable than those contemplated by the Persian Government at the time 
when Baron Reuter protested and the British Minister interfered. 


[Secret, February 1875, No. 47.] 


341. Gratitude of the Russians for the action taken 
by Persia in regard to the Falkenhagen Contract.—In further 
illustration of the tactics adopted by the Russians in the matter of the 
Falkenhagen contract, it may be observed that Mr. Taylour Thomson in his 
despatch No. 19, dated 13th February 1875, mentioned a despatch, dated 18th 
January 1875, addressed by the Persian Minister at St. Petersburg to his 
Government, in which he reported that being in the Jardin d’Hiver the 
Emperor had in the most gracious manner enquired after the health of the 
Shah, and added that it had afforded him great satisfaction to know that His 
Majesty had always manifested an earnest desire to meet his (the Emperor’s) 
wishes, and more particularly in the matter of the railway concession to 
General Falkenhagen, in which although obstacles had unfortunately latterly 
been encountered in its negotiation, he was aware how well disposed the Shah 
was that it should be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Nor were there 
wanting inducements of a practical and substantial character, for General 
Falkenhagen was said to have delivered to the Persian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, as a douceur, a promissory note for 50,000 Russian Imperials, 
to be cashed when the commission was made effective. This document was 
immediately transferred by the Minister to the Shah, who deposited it in the 
private coffer which His Majesty reserves for the safe keeping of documents 
having reference to matters personal fo himself. A distribution of promissory 
notes to persons of influence at Teheran and St. Petersburg completed this 
branch of the operations. 


[ Secret, May 1875, No. 73.] 


342. Discussion in England on the subject of the Reuter 
and Falkenhagen concessions. The latter declined by the Russian 
Company.—From this point the two streams of correspondence relating to 
the Reuter and Falkenhagen concessions become blended together. The Secre- 
tary of State for India was consulted by the Foreign Office upon the corre- 
spondence relating to Baron Reuter’s protest, and asked whether under the 
circumstances he considered it of any use to pursue the matter further. The 
reply dated 20th February 1875 stated that in Lord Salisbury’s opinion there 
was no room or opportunity for any other mode of influencing the Persian 
Government except that of diplomatic representation; it might be wise before 
deciding against renewed interposition to await the further communication 
which Mr. Thomson had promised to send; but the correspondence so far as it 
had gone appeared to establish either that British influence was not preponderant 
at the Court of Teheran, or that influence, other than diplomatic, had been brought 
to bear on the other side: if this were the case, further effort in Baron Reuter s 
behalf would be unavailing. Mr. Taylour Thomson’s advice will be found in 
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his despatch to Lord Derby No. 48, dated 31st March 1875. He considered it 
better on the whole to await the expiration of the period of four months 
granted for the acceptance or rejection of the Falkenhagen’s concession before 
proceeding further in the matter. There was reason to believe that the conces. 
sion would not be accepted by the Company of which General Falkenhagen 
declared himself to be the representative. This belief has since proved to be well 
founded, for the despatch from Secretary of State No. 81, dated 28th May 1875, 
contained the intelligence that General Falkenhagen had telegraphed to Persia 
requesting that his concession might be considered null and void. On the 
other hand, it may be observed as a possible indication of the willingness 
of Persia to adopt a more favorable view of the Reuter case, that when Her 
Mnajesty’s Minister at Teheran took exception to the reply which the Persian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs intended to address to the Agent, Mr. Collins, 
on the subject of M. de Reuter’s claims to a modified concession or pecuniary 
indemnity, the objectionable note was not sent, and the Persian Minister 
begged Mr. Thomson to give him a draft of a reply which in his opinion would 
be suitable. This Mr. Thomson declined to do for the present, partly because his 
action might be represented as an official intervention, and partly because the 
fate of the Falkenhagen contract was uncertain. 


{ Secret, April 1875, Nos, 18-22, and Despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran, No, 48, dated 31st March \875.] 


It thus appears that both these celebrated contracts have come to nothing 
in the end. But there is a marked and instructive difference between the two 
cases. In the one, the negotiations have proved abortive, simply because the 
Shah’s Government, in spite of extraordinary pressure, could not be brought 
to grant terms which were considered sufficiently liberal. In the other, the 
contract was granted, but subsequently broken on a pretext: and all the 
efforts of the British Government, official or unofficial, have not advanced 
the cause of the concessionary one iota, whether as regards obtaining satisfaction 
for the past or as regards the protection of his interests against a rival 
enterprise. 


843. Reuter’s scheme for working a railway from Constan- 
tinople to Persia. British Government object on the ground 
of the proposed guarantee.—Besides the Reuter and Falkenhagen 
concessions, other schemes have been suggested from time to time, either for 
the purpose of improving the internal communications of Persia, or for con- 
necting that country with the west. It has already been noticed on page 239 
of this Chapter that Baron Reuter laid before Lord Granville in May 1873 
the outlines of a scheme for constructing and working a line of Railway from 
Constantinople to the Persian frontier and in conjunction with the lines in 
Persia itself, for which he had obtained his extraordinary concession. The 
subject was discussed in Sir H. Rawlinson’s memorandum which has been 
quoted on page 240. The writer, after noticing the main points in the Reuter 
concession, suggested that such a guarantee on the part of England as the 
originator of the scheme required would probably not be granted. This 
objection proved fatal to the adoption of any practical steps to carry the 
proposal into effect, for Baron Reuter was informed by Foreign Office letter, 
dated 13th June 1873, that the Lords of the Treasury considered that it 
would be contrary to established rule for Her Majesty’s Government to 
guarantee interest on the cost of a wcrk undertaken in a foreign country, and 
that their Lordships were not prepared to deviate from this rule in the 
present instance. 

[ Secret, December 1873, Nos. 7 and 83,] 


344. The alleged opinions of the Austrian Minister at 
Teheran regarding Turco-Persian line.—It is evident however, that the 
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idea of a Turco-Versian line has not been abandoned by [euter, and his 
friends. Mr. Collins, the Agent at Teheran, wrote to Baron Reuter on the 
20th January 1875, alluding to the strong opinions expressed by the Austrian 
Minister at the Court of the Shah on the apathy displayed by the English 
Government in the matter of the concession. Count Dubsky, it was said, 
maintained that, if it were not already too late, the only possible way of 
counteracting Russian designs was to construct the Railway vid Mesopotamia, 
Kermanshah, and Ispahan to the Persian Gulf, and that this should be done 
under a joint guarantee of the powers interested therein. Count Dubsky 
seemed to think that his own Government would readily participate in such 
a guarantee, and he urged that M. de Reuter should place himself in com- 
munication with the different powers, with the object of ascertaining their views. 


345, The Karoon River project. Navigability of the River.— 
Another project, which may at any time become of practical importance, is that 
of opening up the route from Mohammerah to Shuster by the Karoon River, 
and thence into the heart of Persia. All available information regarding the 
river and its capabilities for navigation will be found set forth in Colonel 
Macgregor’s work on Central Asia, Part IV., pages 224-226, and in the collec. 
tion of papers forwarded with despatch from the Bombay Government, No. 
2096, dated 9th April 1872 [ Political A., June 1872, Nos 496-498 ]. Briefly 
‘put, it may be said that there is water-way for steamers of moderate draught 
through the Bahmashir and Hafar Canal into the Karoon and thence to within 
a few miles of Shuster. The only obstacle of any importance is the celebrated 
“ Band” at Ahwaz, 48 miles south of Shuster, consisting of four ridges of rock 
which cross the Karoon at this place. There are, however, openings in these 
ridges through which it is possible for light steamers to pass as shown by the 
experience of the Assyrza under the command of Lieutenant Selby in 1842. 
It has also been considered feasible (see Macgregor, Part IV., page 14,) to remove 
the principal obstruction to such an extent as to admit of the passage of 
steamers and to diminish the velocity of the current. Or, if this could not be 
done, it has been suggested by Colonel Pelly that the Ahwaz Bund or rapids, 
ashe called them, might be turned by a short cutting. At Bandikir, 30 miles 
below Shuster, three streams unite, namely, the original river Karoon, the Ab-i- 
Gargar Canal, which is taken from the Karoon above Shuster, and rejoins it at 
Band-i-kir, and the Dizful. Both the former are accessible to vessels of light 
draught. The latter presents great facilities for navigation to within a few 
miles of the town of Dizful, which is the principal market of Khozistan. The 
description of the country along the Karoon and Dizful Rivers is favorable, 
especially in regard to the supplies of fuel to be found on the banks, and 
the friendly disposition of the Arabs towards the English. 


[ Political A, October 1871, No. 564. ] 


On the whole there can be no question but that the Karoon River might 
be utilised for steam navigation, if it were thought advisable to encourage the 
development of that route. Hitherto, however, the project has not advanced 
beyond the stage of discussion. 


346. Attempts of Messrs. Gray, Paul and Company to 
obtain a concession for running a line of steamers on the 
Karoon,—In July 1871, Messrs. Gray, Paul and Company, of Bushire, pressed 
Colonel Pelly to obtain for them a concession from the Persian Government 
to run steamers between Mohammera and Shuster ; one of the principal advan- 
tages anticipated was speed, the journey from the coast to Ispahan being esti- 
mated at only ten days; and another, the substitution of a more certain mode 
of conveyance than the ordinary and precarious carriage by means of animals. 
In the same month, Mr. Dawes, a partner in the frm of Messrs. Gray, Paul 
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and Company, addressed the Persian Minister in London urging very strongly 
the development of the Karoon route by means of steamers and a light line 
of railway. His scheme was thus described :— 


“Situated at the head of the Persian Gulf, and immediately opposite to the Port of 
Bussorah, Mohammera possesses communication with the interior by the River Karoon, naviga. 
ble as far Shuster for light-draughted river steamers. Selecting Mohammera, therefore, as a 
starting point, the first railway might be carried by the valley of the Karoon as far as Shuster, 
thence strike off to Ispahan, and subsequently to Teheran, taking the most important towns in 
route, and embracing, at the same time, the short bit of railway from Shah Abdul Azim, which 
there appears so much anxiety to possess. To adopt this route will be to revert to the ancient 
and natural highways of Persian commerce, abandoned only in late years in consequence of 
the disturbed state of the districts now, if I am rightly informed, again subjugated and 
rendered safe by the energetic action of His Imperial Majesty’s Government. 

“The advantages of this line are that operations would be commenced at the coast where 
the material would be landed, and the railway, as it progressed towards the interior, would carry 
forward its owo material, thus saving the enormous cost of transport which would inevitably 
embarrass any undertaking commencing in the interior. It would pass through a rich grain. 
producing district tolerably well populated, would accommodate the large import and export 
trade before mentioned, and would draw towards itself (from the Turkish routes and duties) 
the valuable trade of the Kermanshaw and Hamadan Districts, provide an easy route for 
travellers to the sacred tombs of Kerbella, and, of course, secure the Ispahan and Yezd trade. 

T would not suggest an expensive railway, such as we have here or in India, but rather 
a light line of railway, say of three feet gauge, such as the Great American Pacific Railway, 
which Mr. Ronald F. Thomson, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Teheran, having 
recently travelled over will be able to desoribe.” 


The time, however, was singularly unpropitious for bringing such plans 
under the consideration of the Persian Government. The famine was then 
desolating the country, and, as stated in letter from Mr. Alison, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Teheran, to the Government of India, dated 16th December 1871, 
the whole of the available resources of the State were applied to keeping the 
people from starvation. It was not likely that the Minister of the Shah would 
enter into a contract for subsidizing a line of steamers for the purpose contem- 
plated. Accordingly, nothing further was said or done beyond collecting 
information abcut the Karoon River, and sending it to the Secretary of State, 
who was told that the practicability of river navigation as far as Shuster had 
been fully established. 


[ Poltd. A., October 1871, No. 565, January 1872, No. 111, June 1872, No. 502.) 


347. Views of Major St. John, R. E., on the advantage of 
opening up the route by the Karoon River to Shuster, and 
thence to Ispahan.—The opinion of a scientific officer well acquainted with 
the country and its re4uirements was decidedly favorable to the idea of 
opening out the Karoon route and connecting Shuts with Ispahan. Major 
O. St. John, R.E., who had served several years in Persia on the Telegraphic 
Staff, wrote the following remarks in July 1872 :— 

‘The route from Shuster to Ispahan is of the greatest importance to English trade, 
Facilities of communication between Teheran and the Caspian have much increased of late 
years. Russian diplomatists lose no opportunity of furthering the commercial interests of 
their country, and, in spite of regular steam communication between Bushire and Europe, 
Russian commerce is steadily gaining ground on English all over Persia. If water-carriage 
to Shuster, and a ten days’ caravan journey to Ispahan, were substituted for the present method 


of import vid Bushire, the day’s land journey to each of the principal commercial towns of 
Persia would be as followa :-— 


Vid Shuster. Vid Bushire. Vid Bunder Abbass. Vid Trebizond. 


Teheran et 27 35 42 
Tspahan 7 10 24 os 
Yezd a 8 24 28 


The transfer of the point of import of English merchandize from the ports on the Gulf to 
Shuster, is no new idea. British merchants, interested in the Persian trade, have for some 
years wished to carry out such a scheme; and if the consent of the Teheran Government could 
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be obtained, capital for the navigation of the Karoon, and even for a light mountain railway, 
would, I know, be forthcoming. The substitution of a river port for the open road-steads of 
the Gulf would enable the Persian Government to simplify their cumbrous system of customs, 
which now offers great obstacles to trade, and is, under present circumstances, most difficult 
to change. Indeed, I know nothing more calculated to improve the condition of Persia 
herself, and her connection, political and commercial, with England and India, than opening up 
the navigation of the Karoon River, and its corollary, a road thence to Ispahan.” 


Certain of the views put forth by Major St. John regarding the activity 
of the Russians in the north, compared with the apathy of the English in the 
south of Persia, were disputed by Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran, but the 
above-quoted opinion as to the practicability and value of the Karoon route 
has not been questioned. 


348. Renewed suggestions by Mr. Dawes on the part of 
Gray, Pauland Company, urging the development of the Karoon 
River route.—The question of stimulating trade by the Karoon River was 
re-opened by Mr. Dawes in February 1873, and again later on in the same year. 
The arguments used were similar to those which have been already noticed, 
namely (1) that the Rivers Karoon and Dizful had been proved to be navigable ; 
(2) that the route compared favorably in point of distance with other lines, 
especially those from Bushire to Shiraz, Ispahan, and Tehran and from Bunder 
Abbas to Ispahan, Kerman and Yezd, (3) that Russian enterprise in the north 
should be met by competition in the south. 


Mr. Dawes stated that the firm which he represented, (Messrs. Gray, Paul 
and Company,) would be prepared, if the country were settled and the land 
routes from Shuster reopened, to establish regular steam communication for 
a fair and reasonable subsidy, while the Karoon steamers would exchange traffic 
with the Indian mail steamers and the river boats plying between Bussorah 
and Bagdad. 

“The province of Khuzistan,” he said, “in which are situated Mohammera, Shuster, 
and Dizful, is the most fertile aud well watered in Persia: misgovernment has reduced it to 
its present ebb; well managed, it might become what it once was one of the granaries of 
the world.” 

He acknowledged that the Bashtani mountains presented physical difi- 
culties on the Shuster-Ispahan route, but affirmed that those difficulties had 
been overrated. He pressed for a survey of the Southern Districts, and stated 
his belief that if such a survey tended to remove the impression of the in- 
accessibility of Southern Persia, the railway works from the coast of the 
*Persian Gulf would be undertaker without further interference from Govern- 
ment. These suggestions merely elicited the reply that the subject was under 
the consideration of the Secretary of State. ; 


[ Secret, December 1873, No. 28, also Demi-official correspondence of February 1873. ] 


349, Journey of Mr. Mackenzie, of Gray, Pauland Company, 
to explore the route between Ispahan and Shuster.—The enterprizing 
merchants, Messrs. Gray, Paul, and Company, still turn their thoughts to the 
improvement of communications in the south of Persia, Captain Napier in 
his Diary for February 1875, mentions that an English merchant, Mr. 
G. Mackenzie, of the above-mentioned firm, who had lately opened an agency 
at Ispahan, proposed to make the journey from Ispahan to Shuster on the 
Karoon, with the view of, if possible, opening up that route for the convey- 
ance of his goods. Sheikh Jabar of Mohammera had already a steamer on 
the Karoon, and was in communication with the firm. The only difficulties 
that remained to be overcome were such as the Chief of the Bakhtiyaris, the 
tribe holding the mountain range dividing the plain of Persia from the ve 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, might oppose to any attempt to open out his 
country to commerce, and to Persian influence from which he would have : 
fear the loss of his independence. The route itself was said to be exceedingly 
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easy passing over 4 low portion of the range directly from the valley of the 
Zinderood, the stream flowing through the plain of Ispahan into that of the 
Karoon. Mr. Mackenzie had been furnished by the Persian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs with a letter of introduction to the Bakhtiyari Chief. I¢ 
appears from Captain Napier’s Diary for March 1875, that Mr. Mackenzie 
started on his journey on the 24th February. 


350. Suspicion excited at Teheran by an article in the “ Neue 
Freie Presse” regarding the interested designs of England upon 
Mohammera.—Unfortunately for the advancement of the trading interest in 
this part of Persia, suspicion and excitement were lately aroused in Teheran b 
a mischievous article which appeared in the Vienna Newe Freie .Presse from the 
pen of Dr. Polak, an Austro-Hungarian subject, and for some years physician 
tothe Shah. This article, as will be seen from the subjoincd translation, 
attributed to England ambitious designs upon the port of Mohammera, and 
under cover cf pretended satisfaction at the future prosperity of the port 
warned the Shah’s Government against the encroachments of the British. 
The following is a translation of the article :— 


“Tn a letter from a correspondent of the dligemeine Zeitung of 19th December it is said 
that the Arab Sheikh Hajee Jafir with the aid of the English has occupied Mohammera, and is 
prepared to declare himself independent. This place to the present day a medium-seized 
village, composed of a certain number of fishermen’s huts covered with reeds, belongs to 
Persia. Situated at the mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab and of the Karoon at the point of the 
delta, the place may be regarded as the key of the whole Persian Gulf, since ships to any 
number, and of no matter what draught, can find there a safe anchorage: steamers can ascend 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the Karoon is the sole river in Persia which is navigable by 
steamers nearly as far as Shuster. Although it is actually held by an Arab Sheikh, it may be 
predicted that this Bedouin Sheikh following previous examples will, in return for a good 
pension, cede this position to the Enelish, who by such an arrangement will find themselves 
in the agreeable situation of commanding Arabia, Persia, and Turkey. 


«Just as we saw some years ago at Singapoor, we shall now see the establishment of a 
strong commercial depét, where there will be a considerable import and export of European and 
Asiatic trade, in short, an intermediate stage between London and Bombay. I have already 
discussed this question in my official report on the Persian Exhibition as follows: ‘ A brilliant 
future is in store for Mohammera by means of profitable lines of communication. This 
hamlet situated at the mouth of the Euphrates and the Karoon has an excellent harbour and 
anchorage, and is consequently the sole natural route fora line of railway in the opulent and 
fertile province of Khuzistan; inasmuch as the other routes towards tbe Persian Gulf by 
Bushire or Bunder Abass border on the impossible by reason of great difficulties. In the 
hands of a commercial nation, this hamlet, now so miserable, may assume the rdéle or the 


importance of Marseilles and Genoa for the interchange of trade in the Persian Gulf between ” 
India, Arabia, Egypt, and Europe. 


“Notwithstanding that a more favorable opportunity offered for an English occupation of 
this position at the time of the Anglo-Persiau war, when the English landed at the port, and 
also at the time when they could have annexed it on the conclusion of peace, yet at that time 
the importance of the port was not known either in Persia or in Europe. They chose rather 
to put as speedy an end to the war as possible without indemnity, and the English Parliament 
not understanding at that time the importance of the position pressed for the conclusion of 
peace, This generosity was a great political blunder as I have already explained in my work 
on Persia, because Asiatics never deem themselves conquered unless they are forced to pay 
money or cede land. Accordingly it happened almost immediately after the withdrawal of the 


English that the Persians assumed the air of conquerors, and used every kind of chicanery with 
Colonel Taylor the English Envoy at Herat. 


“The Russians who have a better understanding of Asiatic affairs have never displayed so 
much generosity. By the occupation which has taken place, and to which I too have in spite of 
myself more or less contributed, it would seem that the English wish to correct their mistake. 
It is true that in consequence of the advances which the Russians have made in Central Asia 
(and by which Persia is still further paralysed) the English are compelled to take upa firm 
position which enables them readily to despatch their troops into the heart of the country at 
Shuster, from which there are roads and lines to Kermanshah, Hamadan, Teheran, and Ispahan. 
The same state of things is to be found in the north in respect to the trade which Russia has 
pushed into those couutries : the effect will simply be to counterbalance Russian influence. 
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_ “For our part we now see clearly how the English intend to Jay out their first railway 

line to India; from Thessalonia there are steamers to Alexandretta, from which would beein a 
line of rail running west of Aleppo down the Euphrates to Baghdad, and terminating at 
Mohammera from which point vessels are within a few days’ steam of Bombay. If necessary 
they will then construct lines towards the middle of Persia or along the Gulf by Kelat and 
Beluchistan as far as the Indus, Besides the Suez Canal, it is indispensable for the English to 
possess a second road to India. These events will happen sooner than is commonly supposed. 
In proportion to the embarrassment which the English experience from the northern line begun 
by Baron Reuter, of so much the more vital importance for them and for their Indian Empire 
becomes the construction of lines in the south. Further we trust that our predictions regarding 
Mohammera and Meshed as the emporia of Central Asia will be verified in our day.” 


351. Effect of the article in the “Neue Freie Presse” on 
the Shah’s mind. Action taken by the Persian Government 
against Sheik Jabbar of Mohammera.—Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran, in bringing this article to the notice of Lord Derby, remarked that 
though the political intrigue of England and the report of her troops being 
in possession of the place were probably not credited by the Persian Govern- 
ment, yet the value of the position was so evident that it was not surprising 
the perusal of the article should have produced a strong impression on the 
Shah’s mind. 

Captain Napier added some further details, namely, that a force of 1,600 
men sent by the Governor of Shuster to enforce payment of arrears of revenue, 
had been repulsed by Sheik Jabbar of Mohammera, and that the Shah was 
preparing to lead a force to the south under his own command, but had 
subsequently changed his mind, and appointed General Buhler to the chief 
command. 

When these papers were laid before the Government of India, the Foreign 
Secretary observed— . 

“the advantages of the Karoon as a route for trade are well known, and three years ago we 

drew the late Mr. Alison’s aitention to it. The transition from a trade toa military route 

is very easy, aud it is probably the interest we have manifested in the route combined with 

the rebellious proceedings of Sheik Jabbar that has given rise to the mischievous article 

referred to.” 

[See Despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister, Teheran, to the Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs 
No. 32, dated 28th February 1875.] 


(Sd.) =F. H.—26-6-75. 
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I.—THE RUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION IN TURKESTAN. 


352. Public opinion in Russia drawn to the unproductiveness 
of Turkestan. Figures given by Mr. Schuyler and the “Golos,”— 
Of late the attention of the public in Russia has been directed to the great 
and increasing drain upon the wealth of the Empire which the Government of 
the Central Asian Provinces entails. The subject was brought prominently 
forward in Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s memorandum on the Russian Province of 
Turkestan. The figures which he gave were generally borneout by the Golos 
newspaper, until that journal found itself forced to give a different account in 
accordance with official commands. A comparison between the two sets of 
figures for five years may be drawn from the following table :— 















































Income. EXPENDITUBE. DEricir. 
YEar. rcs ae eet |p eee fl 

| Mr. | The Golos. | Mr. Schuyler.) The Golos. | Mr. Schuyler.) The Golos. 

| Roubles. Roubles. Roubles. Roubles. Roubles. | Roubles, 
1868 “ee a 665,922 1,204,906 4,522,429 4,392,940 3,856,507 3,188,034 
1869 ste ww. | 2,366,241 2,356,241 4,223,428 4,592,460 1,867,187 2,236,219 
1870 ve | 2,957,229 2,915,983 6,966,321. 6,114,883 3,009,092 3,198,900 
1871 is w» | 2,113,750 2,102,955 6,726,441 6,820,945 4,612,691 4,717,990 
1872 we «| 2,022,286 | 2,008,374 7,528,627 7,576,186 5,506,341 5,567,812 
Totan  ... | 10,115,428 | 10,588,459 | 28,967,246 | 29,497,414 | 18,851,818 | 18,908,955 














The Golos, when giving the figures, pointed out that while the revenue 
derived from the country varied, rising at the commencement of the period and 
decreasing towards the end of it, the expenditure systematically increased. 
And the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg in his despatch No. 48, dated 
3rd February 1873, which referred to the statements of the Golos observed that 
the question of finance was likely to exercise a very great influence in regard 
to the future organisation of Turkestan as well as on the Imperial policy with 
respect to that distant acquisition of the Russian Empire. The Russian 
Press, it was said, was beginning to take note of the large expenditure required 
from the Imperial revenue for Turkestan, with no apparent hopes of its 


diminution, nor of its proving productive of future wealth to the Empire at 
arge. 


358. Details of revenue and receipts in Russian Turkestan.— 
Mr. Schuyler in his memorandum goes at some length into the details on both 


the receipts and expenditure side of the Budget of 1872. Regarding the 
receipts he writes— 


“The income of the country is of two kinds: first, that coming specially from the country 


itself and its population, and, secondly, that which is, as it were, moved in from Russia, pro- 
duced from the Russians who live there. 


“The local revenues amount to only 1,328,200 roubles, Of these the personal taxes and 
taxes of Aibithas (tent tax) amount to 546,000 roubles. The road tax is 154,000 roubles, and 
the tax on lands and ite products is 276,000. The duty from internal trade is 15,000 roubles. 
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The entire indirect taxes on articles of consumption, including the duty on articles of foreign 
trade, amount 10 224,000 roubles, to which should be added the duty on tea imported from 
India, amounting to 10,000 roubles. The receipts for articles paid to Government, 13,001) 
roubles. From Government property, as, for instance, rente of shops in the bazar, 32,400 
roubles, and for freights on steamers of the Aral Flotilla, 800 roubles, The coal taken from 
the Government mines amounted to 4,600 roubles, but the quantity actually sold in 1873 
brought in only 100 roubles. Wood and timber brought in 8,500 roubles. ‘This shows the 
unproductiveness of the country, and the undeveloped state of its mineral wealth. There were 
collected 21,400 roubles of previous taxes, and, among smaller items, fureign passports for 
natives brought in 700 roubles. 


The revenues received chiefly from Russians were as follows :— 


Direct taxes of various kinds 6,200 roubles, indirect taxes from articles of consumption 
255,000 roubles, most of which was from the excise on spirits. The taxes for rising in official 
rank brought in 19,000 roubles in the year. The postal revenues amounted to 44,000 roubles, 
and the telegraph, which was not at that time open to Taskhend, 3,000 roubles, while the sale 
of powder and cartridges brought in 1,200 roubles, The sale of Treasury notes produced 
16,000 roubles. The sale of various Government property, such as medicines, useless things, and 
so forth, brought in 14,000 roubles, and private work at the Government typography was done 
to the amount of 2,500 roubles. The return of money illegally obtained from the Treasury, 
fines, and the pension capital, brought in 20,000 roubles, 


“The chief increase in the articles of revenue is in the excise on liquors, the stamp 
tax on documents, and the postal revenues, The excise on liquors and rights for the 
sale of liquors in 1868 was 114,000 roubles, in 1869, 129,000 roubles, in 1870, 213,000 
roubles, in 1871, 240,000 roubles, and in 1872, 255,000 roubles. The stamp tax produced, in 
1868, 3,000 roubles, and in 1872, 26,000 roubles, but this was not placed on a proper basis 
until the year 1870. The postal revenue was only 9,800 roubles in 1868, and in 1872 was 
65,300 roubles. As the natives do not use liquors to any extent, it being against the principles 
of the Koran, the excise is paid, of course, by the Russian population only, and as, in the 
course of five years, the produce of the tax has more than doubled, it would seem as if the 
Russian population had also doubled in that time. It is, however, not probable that the 
Russian population of Turkestan is more than 100,000, from which must be deducted the 
Tartars, who do not drink, consequently every Russian in the province during 1872 paid a tax 
of 2 roubles per head for the right of drinking, a large sum as compared with the usual 
statistics for the use of liquors in other populations. 


354. Details of charges in Russian Turkestan.—According to 
the same authority the main items of expenditure in 1872, were as follows :— 


Roubles. 
1. Salaries and expenses of officials a 802,400 
2. Pay and maintenance of the army aes 3,015,200 
3. Horses for the Cavalry and Artillery ase «1,249,100 
4. Medical Department of the Army rer . 138,800 
5. Building expenses ... ae a .. 205,000 
6. Lighting and heating te oe «. 252,900 
7. Munitions of war .. a 36,900 
8. The Aral Flotilla ... ase 57,800 
9. Travelling expenses toe se 129,200 
10. Transportation (carriage of stores, &c.) a vee =: 22,700 
11. Postalexpenses ... eas 696,800 
12. Topography and Surveying Sees 
14, Extraexpenses  «.. tae eve , 
15. School ... oon wn a ; 12,600 
16. Geological and economical investigations... ss 29,300 
17. Provincial expenses, roads, bridges, &c. na 146,100 
18. Assistance to Cossack troops, &c. : al 


19. Various expenses... tee 


for articles on 
i t be added 500,000 roubles for the expenses I 
Goutal the aan made in other parts of Russia but destined for Turkestan. 
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355. Analysis of charges. Preponderance of military ex. 
penditure. Mr. Schuyler’s comments on extravagance in certain 


bpranches.—Re-arranging the figures given by Mr. Schuyler it will be found 
that the principal items of expenditure fall under the following heads :— 


Te 


Percentage of 
y 7 
Head. Tutal amount. fig wire 





Roubdles. | 
Army “3 ate ae See 4,478,700 59 
Saver Gnclading) seer ane carriage . atsyo0 re 
Education and Science he ise a 71,600 1 
Miscellaneous (including Aral Flotilla) ... at 595,400 | 8 
Total RousBies ee 7,600,800 | 100 





From this it appears that the great drain on the resources of the country 
is for purely military purpose. But the expenses of administration alone are 
considerably in excess of the income in any year except 1870, when nearly 
three million roubles were collected. Mr. Schuyler admits that it is no easy 
matter to say where economy should begin, but he appeals to the opinion 
expressed by those persons who have served in the country that only one-half 
of the number of troops maintained need be kept up. At the time the memo- 
randum was written the force in Russian Turkestan consisted of about 36,000 
soldiers. Mr. Schuyler adds :— 


* There are also other things which, though perhaps not great in themselves, mount up 
toa large sum; for instance, the expenses of the Tashkend fair during 1872 amounted to 
152,000 roubles, an expense utterly useless and uncalled for. The sum of 30,000 roubles is 
expended in repairing and keeping up the house and garden of the Governor General; 30,000 
roubles a year is also given to the horse-breeding establishment, which, though, if properly 
cared for, might be of some service to the country, is not an absolute necessity and serves 
merely as a comfortable berth for certain members of the Governor General’s chancery. 


“When the province of Turkestan was formed into a separate Governor Generalship, 
it was thought that it might probably reduce the expenses of Orenburg and Western Siberia, 
but experience has shown tbat the expenses of these provinces are not at all diminished, and we 
have the addition of very large sums to keep the officials and staff of officials who are now 
in Tashkend, As Turkestan is a separate Governor Generalship and Military District, it 
must have all the central administration, in order that it may be entirely independent of others. 
Thus, there is a central administration of artillery, a central administration of the army, a 
central administration of the finances, &., which could be quite as well arranged at Oren- 
burg or Omek. General Tchernaief, who certainly knows the country as well as any one else, 
in a long and able report which he made last year to the Minister of Finance, expressed his 
strong opinion that it would be advisable, on financial as well as on political grounds, to 
return to the old order of things, to abolish the office of Governor General, and to restoret he 
Province of Turkestan to the Governor General of Orenburg.” 


356. Recantation of the “Golos ” and attempt to shew that 
the receipt of Turkestan exceeded the charges 33 million 
roubles.—-The Golos, on reconsideration of the matter, appears to have repent- 
of the evil which it had done by drawing a gloomy picture of the finances in 
Russian Turkestan, The Jowrnal de St. Petersbourg of the 26th January (7th 
February) 1875 contained the following article on the recantation of its con- 
temporary :— 

“The Foiz discusses the financial situation of Turkestan and strives to shew that it ig far 
from being so unfavorable as recent accounts would seem to indicate, According to particulars 
which had gone the round of the newspapers, the receipts of Turkestan were estimated for the 
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period from 1868 to 1872 at over 10} millions of roubles, while the total charges for the same 
period reached the sum of 294 millions of roubles, from which calculations it resulted that our 
acquisitions in Asia bad laid on the treasury a burden of 19 millions of roubles, 

“The Voie endeavours to make out that the mistake lies in this, that in examining the 
fiuancial condition of our Central Asian dominions, the expenditure side of the account has 
included the cost of maintaining the military forces which are indispensable there: that cost, 
however, it argues, is a charge of a general rather than a local character, since the troops 
cantoned in Turkestan are kept up there not only to secure the obedience of our new 
Russian subjects, but also to protect one of the frontiers of the Empire. Moreover, our con- 
temporary goes on to say, the account given is inaccurate in this sense, that on the one hand 
it leaves out of consideration the receipts of the Province of Kulja and of the District of 
Zarafshan; while, on the other band, the war contribution exacted from the Ameer of Bokhara, 
an accidental item of income, is included in it. 

“ Reviewing the Turkestan budget in the light of the above considerations, the Voiz 
shows for the years 1868 to 1872 total receipts amounting to 9,887,000 roubles against total 
charges amounting to 6,100,000 roubles, and a resultant balance (une économie) in favor of the 
treasury of 3,795,000 roubles,” 


357. Public opinion in Russia on the subject of the ex- 
pense and unproductiveness of the Government of Turkestan.— 
This rose-coloured review of the Turkestan finances was not allowed to go 
unchallenged. It was made the subject of an attack in the Bourse. That 
paper maintained that it was not possible to separate, as the Golos had done, 
the military from other expenses, since, the administration of Turkestan being 
subordinate to the Ministry of War, all its receipts and charges (exclusive of 
the charges on account of the establishments of the finance, control, and 
postal departments) were shown in the War Office estimates, without there 
being any means of deciding what part of the expenditure was occasioned by 
military exigencies, and what part provided for the needs of the civil service. 
The Governors of the Province of ‘Turkestan, for example, are also at the head 
of the troops cantoned in their province, what part of their salary should be 
reckoned a military charge, and what part as a remuneration for their services 
as civil administrators? Another example; the chapter in the War Office 
budget relating to Turkestan contained charges for various public works, of 
which a considerable number were in no way connected with the military 
service: in distributing such charges between the two categories in question 
there was risk of falling into very serious mistakes. 

The Bourse then proceeded to consider the argument that it was wrong 
to include among the charges of Turkestan those which related to the districts 
of Kulja and Zarafshan, while no account had been taken of the receipts of 
those districts. The receipts of Kulja and Zarafshan (Roubles 2,466,399, in 
four years) were applied to meet the charges of the same districts: and that 
sum had been treated as a special item of income not shown in the estimates. 
It might have been more correct to shew the Roubles 2,466,399 on 
both sides of the account, but this would not in any way have affected the 
balance sheet of the Turkestan finances. In regard to the expenses not covered 
by the receipts of the two districts (the maintenance of the troops quartered 
there), it was quite right to take them into consideration, seeing that the 
detachments in question were included in the army of Turkestan, and that their 
pay must have been shown in the Turkestan estimates, if they had not been 


placed elsewhere. . 

The Bourse doubted the probability of an increase on receipts. Up to 
1874 there were two distinct classes of taxation on commerce, the Russian 
duties, and the ziakat or native tax. An increase in the proceeds of the 
former very often involved a decrease in the latter, inasmuch as the ae 
preferred the Russian duties to the more oncrous ciakal. Lhere was oe y 
a prospect that trade would progress in Turkestan, but it was a subject for 
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increase of the tax on patents, but could hardly have a beneficial effect on 
the country. 

Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg also recorded an opinion in 
his despatch No. 74, dated 2nd March 1875, that the previous statements of 
the Golos as to the large. deficit in the budget during the five years ending 1872 
were pefectly correct, and that the counter statements had been published by 
official orders with a view to satisfy public opinion. How far that object was 
attained may be understood from the remarks published by the Russki Mir in 
an article strongly denouncing the principles on which the Government of Tur. 
kestan was conducted. The wrath of the Russian authorities descended on the 
Russki Mir, and it was suspended for three months, but the effect of the article 
probably remained unimpaired, and its appearance seemed to Lord A. Loftus 
to prove that public opinion in Russia was becoming daily more attentive to 
the large expenditure which the Government of Turkestan imposed on the 
Imperial Exchequer, and which was unattended with any practical benefit ta 
Russia. The following are the remarks referred to :— 

Tt is desirable to despatch unprejudiced persons to Turkestan for the purpose of eluci- 
dating many other questions, as for instance, 

1. “How far the yearly expenditure of Russian wealth is necessary for the dissemination 
of European civilization among the Kirghizes and Sarts through the medium of officials, when 
millions of native Russians remain in abject poverty and subsist all the year round on nothing 
but bread mixed with husks and bark of trees? 


2. Whether there is any possibility to reduce the number of troops and officials, and by 
simplifying the administration to curtail the expenditure ? 


3. “ Whether the productiveness of the border Cossack settlements is not impoverished 
by the inordinate drafting of Cossacks for service in the Turkestan region? 


4. ‘Is there any necessity for the existing costly surroundings of the Governor General, 
and whether, since the establishment of a line of telegraph, it is at all necessary that he should 
enjoy the unlimited power be now possesses? These questions are apt to strike every one, 
especially seeing that out of the seven years that have elapsed since the establishment of the 
Governor Generalship, General Kaufmann with his numerous suite and assistants has passed 
two years and a half at St. Petershurg. 


5. ‘Is it necessary to retain the system of ‘extraordinary outlays’ and the exchange 
of presents with the neighbouriug Khanates, particularly as such presents, according to report, 
have reached such a magnitude that they no longer resemble an interchange of civilities? 


6. “It would be advisable to investigate locally why the expenditure in the region is 
constantly increasing, while the local revenue is yearly diminishing. Whether the latter cire 
eumstance is attributable to the exhaustion of the tax-paying capabilities of the population, or 
to the growing appetite of the Turkestan officials. 


7. “In order to determine the extent of the productiveness of the outlay made by the 
Russian Government in the Turkestan region, it would be useful to ascertain in what manuer 
the sum of 2,400,000 roubles belunging to the Zarafshshan revenues, and placed at the com- 
plete disposal of the Governor General bas been dealt with ?” 


[ Secret May 1875, Nos, 51-55, and enclosures of Secret Despatch from the Secretary of State, 
No. 57, dated 9th April 1875.) 


358. Endeavours to increase the cotton and silk trade of 
Russian Turkestan. The revenue not expected to cover the 
charges for some time to come.—In connexion with this subject of the 
unproductiveness of Russian Turkestan, it may be worth while to notice the 
subjoined extract from an article published in the Russische Revue (Vol. I, 
pages 24-59 and 113-135) by P. Lerch :— 


_ “The principal raw staple exported from Russian Turkestan is cotton which is cultivated 
chiefly by Tajiks and Sarts. In 1867 the cotton imported into Russia in Europe 
from Tashkend was 30,000 poods. The greater portion of the cotton produce of the 
country is consumed in domestic industry. No great increase in the export can be 
expected, so long as a large portion of the soil suited for cotton cultivation is abandoned 
to the cattle of the nomads. The cotton exported from Central Asia in 1867 amounted to 
nearly a sixth part of the entire quantity of cotton imported into Russia ............ The 
quality of Central Asian Cotton is inferior, not only to the American, but to the Indian and 
Egyptian, Mr. N. M. Rajewski bas lately been endeavouring to extend the cultivation 
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of American cotton in the country and to introduce a rational method of cleaning and 
packing it, These efforts to enhance the value of the cotton of Russian Turkestan deserve 
attention. Since 1866 also, endeavours have been made to improve the produce of silk by a 
proper treatment of the Cocoons and for some time the export of caterpillars has been forbidden. 
Although an annual increase of most kinds of the produce of the soil of Ruesian Turkestan 
may be looked for, I do not believe that the time is aear at hand when the country will yield 
a Revenue to the State sufficient to cover the cost of the administration and the maintenance 
of the Army.” 


359. The population of Russian 'Turkestan viewed in refer- 
ence to the fiscal condition of the province.—Indeed, if the 
character of the population in Russian Turkestan be considered, it is clear 
enough that a sufficient revenue for the purposes of a costly administration 
cannot be expected. If the population were to a great extent agricultural, or 
settled and addicted to trade, it might be possible to devise some productive 
method of taxation. But the bulk of the population is neither agricultural 
nor settled, as will be seen from the following figures,* givon by the writer 
M.P. Lerch, whose opinion has been quoted in the preceding paragraph. 


“T—The nomadic population. 


“1, Kazaks ,., 98,400 families at 5 persons to a family 467,000 persons of both sexes, 
80,000 ” wy ” 400,000 ” 3 
“2, Kirghiz ... 85,200 families at 5 persons toa family 176,000 persons of both sexes, 
exclusive of those in the circle of Vernée. 


"3, Kalmuke ia ae eas «13,000 =,» i 
“4, Uzbegs .. 1,000 families at 5 persons to a family 5,000 ,, 5 
_©&, Toorkmans... ove toe oe 3,500, is 


1,064,500 persons of both sexes. 


“ TI—The settled population. 


“1, In the Kurama circle 27,000 families at 7 persons to 
the family [Uzbegs (Kuramas), Sarts and Tajiks] 189,000 persons of both sexes. 
62, Inthe Khojund circle 18,100 families at 5 to a 


family [Tajiks and Uzbegs] a3 a = 66,500 3 

' €3. In the Vizaké circle 7,100 families [Uzbegs, Tajiks 
and a few Russians} wees oes .» 48,000 ,, es 

4, Inthe Chemkund circle 5,000 families at 6 persons 
[Sarts] aoe Ses “es .» 25,000 ,, a 
“5, In the Perowsk circle [Russians and Kazaks} aes 3,400 ,, ‘5 
«6, In the Kazatinish circle [Russians, Kazaks, &c.] ... 1,400 =, a9 
“7, In the Zushhkuad circle [Sarts, Russians, &c.] we «=«: 18,100 gg 7 

8, In the District of Semtretschje— 

(a.) In the towns [Russians, Kazaks,Sarts] ... 14,000 ,, a 
(b.) ln the Kosakenstanizen ce .. 14,000  ,, is 

(c.) In the new settlements [Russians] 574 
families, about ies “se 1,700» ” 





441,100 persons of both sexes. 


I l.Setiled and Migratory population. 


In the Zerafshan district Re we eee,-:163,000 persona of both sexes,” 


ars that two-thirds of the population in Russian Turkestan 
i Serna sulle the industrious and money-getting Sarts and a a 
only a part of the remaining one-third. The Russian colonists, though ba y 
useful from a military or political point of view, are not likely to - ribute 
much towards the general revenues, except perhaps in the department of excise. 


EF ipsa ee Noaptea a alas ae 


* The article nppeared in 1972, but the acquisitions of 1873 are nob likely to have given many profitable subjects 
H. 


to Russia.—F. 
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360. Failure of the proposed Fair at Tashkend.—It will be 
observed that Mr. Schuyler denounced the expenditure on the Tashkend fair 
as extravagant and useless. The scheme seems to have been grand, but, as 
experience in India has shown, it is impossible to drive an oriental people in the 
matter of trade. 


Colonel Glukhoffsky had an idea to establish a great fair at Tashkend, which he per- 
suaded the Government would be a great emporium for all Central Asia, and consequently 
buildings were erected on a large scale, similar to those at Nijni Novgorod, at a distance of 
about two miles from the city. When the fair, however, was opened, no one appeared to trade, 
and an order was then made, closing the bazaar in the city of Tashkend during the whole 
period of the fair, with the idea of thus compelling [the natives to come and } trade there, 
This proving ineffectual, heavy fines were imposed on natives and others who did not appear 
there, and they were even sent there under a guard of Cossacks, but even this had shght 
effect. The Russian merchants themselves were obliged to petition for a repeal of these orders, 
on the ground that if the natives were forbidden io trade in the usual way, they would be 
unable to pay them the money which they owed. The Russian merchants, too, found it dis. 
agreeable to be compelled to keep warehouses for their goods at the fair as well as in their 
private establishments, and the fair has therefore been a failure, entailing an expense upon 
Government during the three or four years of its existence of nearly 400,000 roubles.” 


361. Small proportion of expenditure on education.—On re. 
ference to the figures given in sections 354 and 335, it will be seen that the ex- 
penditure upon scientific objects has been small and the charge for education 
12,600 roubles is scarcely worth mentioning. One is not surprised therefore 
to find Mr. Schuyler commenting with some severity upon the failure of the 
Russians to provide for this important part of a civilized administration. 


“As far as education is concerned, the Russians have done almost nothing. In Samar- 
cand, owing to the vigorous efforts of the commander of the city, himself a Mussulman, a 
small school has been opened for the instruction of Mussulman children in Russian; but 
neither in Tashkend nor in any other town of the province does such a school exist, nor, 
indeed, a school of any kind. It has been proposed once or twice to introduce the teaching 
of Russian and of modern knowledge into some of the Mussulman Medresses, or high schools, 
and upon the whole this project was viewed with favor by the authorities, but owing to 
their lack of intuitive, the matter has been neglected. This is to be the more regretted as 
few of the officials who come to the country have a knowledge of it, and the administration 
js covsequently obliged to use an. interpreter, either natives who barely underetand Russian, 
Cossacks, who have a very rough knowledge of the native language, and Tartars, who are in 
general the most honest or best of interpreters. The badness of the interpreters is not only 


a source of great trouble and confusion in dealing with the natives, but bas led to some most 
ridiculous and even critical mistakes.” 


362. Recent measures introduced into Russian Turkestan for 
the furtherance of education. National schools.—Of late, however, 
the authorities have bestirred themselves to introduce a system of national educa- 
tion. Their efforts have not met with unmixed approval, as will be seen from 
the subjoined translation of an article published by the Journal de St. Peters- 


bowrg of 16th August 1874 on information supplied by the Russian Gazette 
de lV Academie— 


_ “Tt would be a mistake to suppose, our contemporary writes, that the Mussulman popula- 

tion of our newly acquired provinces is altogether destitute of the blessings of education. The 
education, it is true, diflers widely from our own, but it rests upon a solid basis and strikes 
its roots deep down into the past history, the religious aspirations, and the practical require- 
ments of the people, The Mcdresses or high schools and the Maktabas or primary schools are 
to be found in great numbers all over Central Asia; the city of Tashkend, for instance, possesses 
sixteen A/édresses, and at Bokhara there are sixty-six, besides about two hundred Maktabas. 
The Afcdresses usually occupy spacious stone buildings. They are surrounded with gardens, 
and often riculy endowed Ly the bounty of the Ameers, Khans, and Begs. Not only is the 
instruction imparted in the Mfddresses gratuitous, but the scholars are boarded and lodged at 
the charges of the establishment. It will be readily understood that the migratory population 
is comparatively backward in educational progress; at the best they boast of a few religious 
ideas instilled into them by the Mollahs who manage to make a very handsome profit out of 
the nomads and yet to retain a high degree of influence among them. 
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“The Gazette assures us that the scheme of reform is very radical. It is proposed to open 
two Gymnasia at Tashkend and Vernée, to organize a normal school, and to establish a system of 
national schools. Over these establishments there will be a department charged with the duty 
of inspection. The Gymnasia will be framed on the model of our own, while the national 
schools will be so arranged as to be adapted both to the Russian and Native child population. 
The schools designed for the Nomads will be moveable, so that they may follow the tribes ia 
their wandering course. 


“Our contemporary cannot conceal his astonishment at the alruptness of the proposed 
changes. Up to the present time, he writes, the Government of our distant provinces has 
adopted the policy of abstaining from such sudden reforma as were calculated to offend the 
prejudices and habits of the conquered nations, leaving the future to the influence which might 
be expected from time, and from the gradual but inevitable growth of a closer connexion 
between the hitherto distinct elements of the population. The echeme of reform here described 
is at variance with these cautious principles of action; and our contemporary apprehends that 
if carried into execution it may lead to untoward results.” 


Mr. Schuyler informs us that the authorities of Samarcand had arranged 
for the purchase of a lithographic press with the object of making native books 
cheaper, and thus gradually spreading enlightenment, but this was viewed by 
General Kaufmann with disfavour and absolutely forbidden. he Governor 
General, however, is ready enough to expend a liberal sum on the dissemination 
of knowledge according to the approved regulation pattern. The Turkestan 
Gazette, which is the official organ of the Government, costs 100,000 Roubles 
per annum: that is, this sum is an annual deficit not covered by the sale of 
the paper. The facts are given in the Turkestan Gazette itself of the 8th April 
1875. 


3638. General character of the Russian Administration in 
Turkestan; system of Government, taxation, é&c.—Regarding the 
general character of the Russian Administration in Turkestan, a great deal of in- 
teresting information is afforded in Mr. Schuyler’s memorandum, Into his criti- 
cisms upon the character of General Kaufmann, and his personal charges against 
other authorities, it is not necessary to enter, but the following description of a 
project submitted to the Emperor in the winter of 1873 deserves notice :— 


“The bases of this project were the union of the civil and military powers in the same hands, 
and the internal administration of the native population over all matters not having a_ political 
character by representatives elected by them in accordance with their customs, The main 
features of the project were the following :— 

“The Governor General, who is at the same time the Commander-in-Chief of the forces, 
has about the same position as Governors General in other parts of the Empire, and besides 
that, the power, in case of need, to suspend the regulations or to make exceptions tu them. 
He has also full power for carrying on diplomatic negotiations with the neighbouring countries, 
Under him are two Governors of the provinces of Syr-Daria and Semiritch respectively, and 
the Commanders of the Zarafshan district not included in the Regulations. The provinces are 
farther divided into districts,—five in Semiritch and eight in Syr-Daria, as well as the city of 
Tashkend, which is constituted a separate administrative district. ; At the head of these dis- 
tricts, or Uzeds, are Prefects or Commandants, who have the police and general supervision 
of all the inhabitants of the district, Russian as well as native. Originally resembling 
the district police officials in Russia, these prefects have come to occupy a much 
more powerful and independent position, The nomad population, —Kirghiz,—were 
divided into “vadosts’’ (communes) and “azls” (eamps), the aw/s comprising from 
100 to 200 familics, and the vadosés some ten times as many. These sub-divisions were 
governed by administrators and elders, who were chosen by the people themselves, and were 
under the immediate supervision of the district prefects, who had the power to change or 
remove them in case of failure of duty. Among the settled population an aksakat (lit. grey 
beard ”) or elder was chosen from each considerable village by the people themselves, _and in 
case of cities, each ward had its own aksakal, the duties of whom, in police and administrative 
relations, were the same as those of the elders among the Kirghizes, Russian courts were 
established, with jurisdiction in nearly all criminal matters, and for hearing disputes ible 
Bussians, or between Russians and natives. For all civil matters, and for some of the a 
crimes, the natives were allowed courts of their own, Among the Kirghiz or nomad popula- 
tion these were called Biis, elected by the population, and judged according to the received 
tribal and national traditions. In the towns the Kazis, or native judges, deciding according 
to the Sharia or Mussulman law, were allowed to remain, but they were made elective by 
delegates from the population, and their importance in the eyes of natives was muc 


diminished. 
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«The taxes usual in these provinces under the Mussulman rule were, to some extent, 
retnined,—the Jderadj and fanagr, or taxes of land and its products,—the deradj being fixed at 
one-tenth of the harvest. The zaket, or customs duty, was fixed at 24 per cent. on the value 
of ull commodities imported into the country, aud at the same rate on the trading capital ag 
it had been previously established. From the nomad population there was demanded a tax 
of 2 roubles 70 kepecks on each hibitha, or family. The province of Turkestan includes 
soinething like 15,000 square geographical miles, about equal to that of France and lialy 
together, “and has a population of somewhat under 2,000,000, the most thickly settled parts 


of which are immediately about Kerney, Tashkend, Khodjend, and Samarcand, the remainder 
of the country being chiefly inhabited by nomads.” 

The compiler of this note is indebted for the following particulars to M. P, 
Mosa, the Translator of Foreign Languages in the Indian Foreign Office. 

“he Administration of Turkestan and all other possessions of Russia in Asia is very 


centralised as that of Russiaherself.. The Administration of Russia in Asia is an exact copy 
of that in Europe, riz.: 


1. Gubernias ... Governorships. 
2. Uyedz .. Districts or Shires, 
8. Folosts ..  Villageships, that is small cireles comprising several Derevnias 


(villages) under one Folosnoi Starosta or Starshina (elder), 


“Every uyedz has at least one justice of the peace. Sometimes an extra justice of 
the peace is appointed for two or three large volosts, Within certain limits a volosnoi 
starosta is also a kind of rural justice of the peace; in matters not exceeding the value of 
fifty roubles his decisions are without appeal. A starosfa may be ignorant of reading and 
writing, as all his transactions are conducted verbally : if the keeping of records is indispen. 
sable, it is done by a so-called pisar (writer) who ranks under the stavosta, but in nine cases 
out of ten rules supreme in the whole rodost. 


* Both in the military and civil services Russia employs a very great number of Germans 
in Asia. From General Kaufmann downwards most of the best posts of trust are in the 
hands of Germans. At the University of Dorpat (in the Livonian Province) the Russian 

* Government educate every young man who binds himself to serve for a term of ten years 
in Asia free of all cost, even his board and lodging, for five years. Thus the medical, forest, 
and mining officers are nearly all Germans. Nevertheless the tendency to Russianise everything 
and everybody is very strong. In Asia and Livonia this is specially done with the schools—in 
Poland even with the churches—simply by an Ukase of the Emperor, The taxation in Asia 
is comparatively very low at present.” 


364. Public Works in Russian Turkestan.—Irrigation of 
the steppe between Chinaz on the Syr-Darya and Djizak.— 
As regards public works in Turkestan Mr. Schuyler accords to the Russians a 
measure of praise. He writes :— 


“The roads are being greatly improved (which seems a little strange when good roads are 
go almost unknown in Russia itself’) ; bridges are being constructed over the chief streams, and 
canals are being projected for the purpose of irrigation. Russian engineers, however, have 
yet to learn from the natives with regard to irrigation, nearly all the last attempts in this 
direction having proved failures, and the great canal from the Syr-Daria, which is expected to 
fertilise the Yaunshed (?) Steppe between the Syr-Daria and Djizak, will probably absorb a 
vast amount of money and be a failure. In former days when this steppe was cultivated to 


some extent the water was brought, not trom the Syr-Daria, but from the Zaralshan through 
a mountain pass,” 


The official opinion as to the prospects of the irrigation works is more 
sanguine. The Turkestan Gazette of the 18th February 1875 published an 
article on the subject. A translation of the most interesting part follows :— 

In the month of November 1874 our Turkestan administration began to execute a colossal 
undertaking, namely, the excavation of an irrigation canal throurh the Hungry Steppe 
between Djizak and Chinahz. The general character of the soil in this steppe is a slightly 
saline loam which during the greatest part of the year presents the aspect of an exceedingly 
dry, barren desert. Only in the spring seasons is this Hungry Steppe rapidly overgrown witb a 
rich mass of crass, which is profusely sprinkled with a variety of many-colored flowers aod 
gives the whole the appearance of a sumptuous carpet. On these occasions the steppe for & 
short time swarms with enormous droves of horses and herds of sheep. But as suddenly as this 
splendour arises, it also vanishes, Already during the month of May the scorching heat of the 
sun destroys all this vegetation, after which a few turtles, lizards, and a few miserable, poisonous 
ferns are the only remaining representatives of life for the rest of the year, till it receives 4 


new impetus in the following spring, Through this melanchol ion leads at present the 
mail-route from Tashkend to Samarkand. a Se ee ee : 
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_ “The Chinahz Djizak steppe was not at all times the waterless, barren desert that it now 
is. Numerous ruins of sardads (cisterns) now dry and of some caravan seraig as well as 
several other tokens denote beyond a doubt that this district was not only well cultivated once, 
but also that the route through the same was well frequented by caravans. Only the most 
atrociously lazy and disorderly habits—old qualities of the Central Asians—have forced its former 
inhabitants to abandon their rich fields; and then, added to that, want of water and the heat of 
the sun has gradually turned them into the one continuous desert of our days. 

_ “Tt became the first care of the administration of our new Turkestan province to recover 
for the use of man this waste land from Nature. The want of ground in the neighbouring 
district of Khodjend, which adjoins it from the east and south, was a stimulant which kept the 
idea alive alter it had once been formed, and for the sake of the inhabitants of Khodjend, Ura- 
Tinbe and Djizak, the irrigation of an area of 120,000 desiatinas (540,000 acres) was early 
resolved upon. 

“A preliminary survey of the steppe was commenced in 1869. In 1874 the preparations 
were concluded ; all the necessary investigations had been made, and the plans and estimates 
for the proposed undertaking were ready. The future canal is to begin at the village of 
Parman-Kurghan and to end at Mirza Rabbata, its entire length being about 110 verste 
(57 English Miles), and at first sight it is certainly not the extraordinary task to be accompli-hed 
which, owing to the nature of region, it will undoubtedly prove. 

“ Among the villagers of Central Asia exists an ancient custom, which is worthy of imita- 
tion, to help each other in works for the good of the general weal—for instance, irrigation, road- 
building, &c. When one or more villages ask their neighbours for aid in such undertakings, 
it is never refused, because the latter know that they can claim the same in return whenever 
they are in need of it. According to this usage, the administration requested the inhabitants 
of the district of Khodjend to start the works, and without a murmur the call was at once 
responded to by 6,000 men who with their tools appeared on the appointed spot. The 
Government allowed them five copeks (about 2d.) per diem for their maintenance, which is as 
much as these simple people spend at home for their daily wants and which therefore perfectly 
salisfied them, The work was continued for 14 days, and at the recommencement of it next 
year the number of laborers is to be increased by inhabitants from the Tashkend and Kurama 
districts.”’ 

The plan of digging a canal through the Steppe has been preferred to a 
rival scheme of irrigation by means of pumping engines, chiefly on the ground 
of economy. The canal works are expected to cost 700,000 roubles, and the 
expenses of maintenance, it is hoped, will be almost nominal. The conclusion 
of the article is addressed to the reading public in Russia, and bears an amusing 
resemblance to the efforts which are so often made in Indian journals to arouse 
the interest of England in the affairs of its great dependency. 

“ Our Russian newspapers in Europe catch at one side facts and reprint them without any 
thought or selection. The editors are very fond of small gossip, and especially of corre- 
spondence of a piquant nature: but not one has till now bethought himself of a serious discus- 
sion of our Turkestan life, the activity of its population, and the relaticns of the Russian 
administration towards our new Central Asian subjects. Yet these matters deserve that some 
respectable organs of our Western Press should honestly draw the attention of Russian society 
to them. 

“Let us he fully aware of the importance of our position and the magnitude of our tasks 
here. Ignorance at Moscow on Central Asian aflairs may any day prove our most 


dangerous fue.” 


IJ—EXPLORATION OF THE LOWER OXUS. 


365. Scientific Mission to explore the Lower Oxus.—Among 
the immediate consequences of the successful campaign against Khiva may be 
included the mission of a party of scientific officers to explore the lower 
course and mouths of the Oxus. It was remarked in the report of the Russian 
Geographical Society for the month of April 1874, that the events which had 
happened of late years had laid open to scientific exploration countries hitherto 
difficult of access. Of those countries three attracted tbe special attention of 
the Society. They were the Thianshan Range, the Pamir Plateau, and the 
Lower Amu. But since it was not practicable to send three missions simul. 
taneously, and there were political questions to be taken into account, it was 
resolved that General Kaufmann should be asked to indicate the direction 
which should preferably be followed. He, influenced doubtless by strategical 
as well as by scientific considerations, decided in favor of the. Lower Amu: 
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and on the 9th February 1874 the Emperor gave his consent to the proposed 
expedition, directing, however, that the explorations should be confined to the 
limits of the Russian dominions on the right bank of the river. 


366. The Mission professed purely scientific, not politica} 
aims.—The plan had, of course, no professed political or military aim. In the 
words of Prince Gortschakoff to Count Brunnow (Secret, July 1874, No. 20) :— 


“The scientific expedition which is already restricted in extent, will remain strictly 
confined to the regions of science alone in conformity with the Supreme will, which has been 
expressed with equal plainness and decision,” 


(that is, as in the case of the prohibition against an advance to Merv). Even when 
thus restricted the programme left enough for the expedition to accomplish, 
Tts labors were divided into four sections—(1) of geodesy and topography; (2) of 
meteorology and hydrology ; (3) of ethnography and statistics; (4) of natural 
history. 

The first two sections of the work are those of which the results might be 
expected to prove especially important, since they embraced such branches of 
the enquiry as the depth of water in the various mouths of the Oxus and the 
navigability of the river through any of those mouths upward. 


A detailed and interesting account of the organization of the mission, its . 
proceedings and success will be found in Appendix XIV, which has been trans- 
lated from the Russische Revue, No. 3 of 1875. 


367. Navigability of the Oxus from the Sea. Description 
of the three principal branches.—From a political point of view 
undoubtedly the most important of the results achieved by the expedition 
was the discovery of a navigable channel. In order to appreciate clearly the 
nature of this discovery, it should be remembered that the Amoo has three 
principal outlets into the Sea of Aral, the first beginning from the west, the 
Taldyk, then the Ulkun Darya, and lastly the Yangy-su, which is connected by 
a series of lakes and marshes with the Kuvan-Jarma. Lerch, in his ‘“ Khiva 


or Kharizm, its historical and geographical relations,” writes thus of the three 
branches :— 


The Kuvan Jarma, or Yangi-su arm of the Oxus.—“ At Khoja Ili, the second branch (the 
Laudan on the leit bank is the first) of the Amoo, the Kuvan-Jarma diverges from the 
right bank in a northerly direction. In Ljussilon’s map it is called Kasarma and flows nortb- 
east to the lake Tampin-Ayatch, while according to A. Butakow’s memoir on the delta of the 
Amu it takes a northerly direction inclining to the east in the second half of its course (called 
Yangy-su, or in the Kirghiz pronunciation Zangy-su.)..........6606 In that year (1859), Butakow 
ascended the Langy-su and its upper half the Kuvan Jarma or Kok (the Blue) as far as lake 
Tampin Ayatch. This lake is separated from another, the Daukara, by a narrow tongue of 
land which is submerged.when the water is high ; but it has also continuous connection with 
the Daukara through a breach in the strip of land twenty fathoms broad. Butakow puts the 
breadth of the Yangy-su at from 40 to 70 fathoms, and its depth at 5, 7 and 8 feet.,......ss000 
Four and thirty versts above the mouth an elevation of sandstone runs right across the 
channel, on which the depth of water is 14, 2 and 24 feet. This rocky bottom of the bed 
crops up again 12 versts up the river. 

“The depth of water varies from 7, 8 and 9 feet to only 3, 24 and 2 feet. 


The Utkun Darya Arm of the Orus—* After sending out the Laudan and the Kok or 
Kuvan Jarma, the Amu continues its course to the north-west, its volume of water growing 
even smaller, as several unimportant branches and at last the great Kara-baili diverge to the 
might, 65 versts below Khoja Illi. These arms discharge themselves into depressions where they 
form reed-covered lakes, out of which the water again flows into one great channel, the Ulkua 
Darya. This is the most important of all the mouths of the Amu... ... .. East 
of the Taldik, the Ulkun Darya already mentioned falls into the Sea of Aral. Ten versts above 
its mouth at Tenke-kum, it divides into two branches, the western of which is called Kitch- 
kein Darya (“little river”), It issues from a lake, the Ertengkol, and flows at first in a bed 
four fathoms deep, and fifteen fathoms broad, which divides right and left at right angles. 
The left arm rups in a narrow channel, the Kolden, to the Taldik into which it debouches 
below Kungrad; the right flows under the name of Ulkun Darya to the Aral Sea, In 1858 
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Butakow was able to descend the Kolden opposite Kungrad, in the Steamer Perowshij (40 
horse-power and 140 tons; but in 1859 the depth at high water was only 24 feet.” 

. The Taldik Arm of the Orus.—The Taldik, which begins below the town of Kungrad 
is the only branch of the river which discharges itself into the Sea of Aral without being 
broken into lakes. In 1848 and 1849 the current in it was very strong. At the bar the depth 
measured three feet, but in 1858 only 14, and in some places 14 feet. In these ten years also 
the alluvial deposits have been pushed forward about two versts.” 


368. Passage of the Steamer “Perowskij” through the 
Yangi-su branch into the main stream of the Oxus.—Now it will be 
seen from Appendix XIV. that the steamers Samarkund and Perowskij, the latter 
of which draws 3} feet of water, unsuccessfully attempted to ascend the Ulkun 
Darya branch. ‘lhey managed to penetrate to a distance of about 57 miles 
beyond the bar of the Kichkine Darya, and there were stopped by the dense 
reeds, through which it was only possible for the Kayuks or flat-bottomed craft of 
the country to pass. The Yangi-su, however, proved more accessible. Some 
difficulty was experienced in finding an entrance among the shoals of the 
Tusche-baz Bay, but once in the stream there were no more serious impedi- 
ments than occasional shallows, a narrow bed, and a powerful current. In 
seven days the Perowskij, reached the Fort of Nukus and the navigation of the 
Oxus was accomplished, for higher up the stream there appear to be no 
difficulties to contend against except the velocity of the current, which was 
sometimes so strong as almost to overcome the 40-horse power engine of the 
Perowskij, The return trip of the steamer took place later in the year, when 
the water in the Amu is not so high as it is in the month of July, and the 
result proves that the river is open to navigation even in the season of low water. 
Whether the Taldyk arm of the river is accessible at any point or entirely 
closed by the bar at the mouth, the explorations of the mission do not enable 
us tosay. The people in that part of the delta, especial!y the Kara Kalpaks, 
viewed the operations of the Russian officers with suspicion and hostility, and 
the prevailing insecurity of the frontier is said to have put a stop to the work. 
But certainly what was accomplished is momentous, as the reviewer observes, 
whether from a commercial, military, social, or political point of view. The 
discovery that the Oxus is navigable for vessels of moderate draught from the 
Aral Sea to the frontier of Bokhara, and that consequently there is a safe 
and easy way of communication between the line of the Syr Daria and the 
Military Settlements in the most recently acquired dominions of Russia is an 
event of very considerable importance, not only to the Russian Empire but 
also to neighbouring nations. 


IJI—SCHEMES FOR RAILWAYS THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA. 


369. Project for effecting a junction between the Russian 
and Indian lines of Railway.—Attention was drawn to this stupendous 
scheme by the celebrated M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, who, on the Ist May 1873, 
wrote to General Ignatieff, Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, proposing 
the formation of a company under the title of “Société Universelle du Grand 
Central Asiatique” for the purpose’ of making preliminary enquiries into 
the possibility of constructing a line of railway from Orenburg wid 
Samarkund to Peshawur. M. de Lesseps estimated that only 3,605 versts of 
road would have to be constructed, and that the cost of the preliminary explora- 
tions, &c., might be put at three million francs. From the execution of the 
project he foresaw not only commercial advantage but the cessation of jealousy 
and mistrust between England and Russia. 

The reply of General Ignatieff dated 5th May 1873, was published by the 
Débats of the 20th June. It was favorable, but the opinion of the Russian 
Government was expressly reserved, and the writer confined himself chiefly to 


generalities. 
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On the 11th June 1873, M, de Lesseps laid his proposals before Pring 
Orloff, Russian Ambassador at Paris :— 

“ Men,” be wrote marked by intelligence, devotion and self-sacrifice will eombine without 
asking aught from Government or banker. At their own cost, risk, and peril they will make 
a preliminary exploration ander the protection of the States through which their road will lie ; 
on their return to Europe they will publish a preliminary scheme pointing out, along with the 
results of the topographic observations, the local resources, whether in respect to the proposed 
works or the profit which would accrue from concessions of land, mines, &c.”’ 

Prince Orloff replied on 20th June 1873, that the letter from 
M. de Lesseps having been submitted to the Emperor, His Majesty had given 
permission to the son of M. de Lesseps and to M. Cotard, an Engineer, to 
undertake the proposed journey in the Russian Provinces lying between 
Orenburg and Samarcand. 


In the meantime the subject was being discussed by the Geographical 
Society of Vienna. The general opinion appears to have been that the project 
was possible, and that the possibility of its execution should strengthen all argu. 
ments in favor of the speedy establishment of railway communication through 
Turkey in Europe and Asia to the Persian Gulf, and thence by the coast or 
across Persia to India: and the construction of such a line was regarded as a 
political and commercial necessity for England. Colonel Stubendorff, however, 
who is described as representing the Topographical Department in the Russian 
Military Section of the International Exhibition, argued, in conversation with 
the Military Attaché at Vienna, against the utility to Russia of any railway 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, alleging tbat the sea-borne trade was 
already satisfied by the communication from the Eastern Seas vid Odessa, from 
which port the communication by rail with the interior of Russia is constant 
and throughout the year, and this could not be said of the inland water com- 
munications of that country, which debouched on the Caspian at Astrakhan. 
Colonel Stubendorff also indicated as a Persian Railway that would probably 
come on the tapis a line from the south-east corner of the Caspian through 
Herat to Peshawur. : 


370. The Lesseps’ scheme still in embryo. Want of 
knowledge regarding the countries through which the line 
would be carried.—'rhe grand enterprize was as yet in embryo from which 
condition it scarcely emerged. The first element necessary for success, namely 
a knowledge of the country, was wanting. M. Westmann informed Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Saint Petersburg on the 8th July 1873, that the Emperor 
had given his assent to the preliminary explorations, and had caused instruc- 
tions to be issued to the several Russian authorities to protect M. de Lesseps: 
there was no question of surveys or engineering works being undertaken: it 
was Simply a journey of exploration to see the country through which the 
railway would pass, in order to judge how far such a project could be carried out. 


But M. de Lesseps had no geographical knowledge of the country, and in 
M. Westmann’s opinion the scheme was perfectly impracticable. The Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople held much the same view (see his letter No. 110, dated 
10th June 1873). Those who had spoken to M. Lesseps on the subject stated 
that he displayed an unusual degree of ignorance of everything connected with 
the nature and even of the names of the countries through which he pro- 
posed to carry his line. General Ignatieff conveyed to the Ambassador the 
impression that he regarded the enterprize “as one of the wildest of dreams.” 
In truth, the speech which M. de Lesseps delivered before the Geographical 
Society of Paris on the 4th July 1873, shows plainly the scantiness of his 
knowledge of the countries which his magnificent scheme embraced. For facts 
relating to Transoxiania, the orator had to go back to the exploits of Alexander, 
and the romantic descriptions of Quintus Curtius. Between Samarkund and 
Peshawur he confessed that he approached the unknown, but he was aware of 
an ancient centre of population named Balkh “the Mother of Cities.” 


[ Secret, July 1873, Nos, 36-38, December 1873, Nos. 17, 23, 25, 26, and 43.] 
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371. Various Russian schemes for railway communication 
through Central Asia.—The conquest of Khiva had given an impulse to the 
plan of effecting a communication between Europe and India vid Russia, and 
various schemes had been laid before the Special Commission appointed to 
examine the commercial routes between Russia and Asia. C. J. Baranowski 
succeeded in forming a Russian Company for exploring the line of route for 
a railway from Orenburg to Peshawur, vid Tashkend and Samarkund; another 
Russian by name G. J. Bykouski attempted to secure English capital for the 
same object. The following details of the Russian proposals were given by the 
Russki Mir :— 

(1). “The proposal of M. Schawrow, Reporter of the Commission, suggests a line of 
rail from Krasnovodek to Khiva. In furtherance of his argument he quotes the following 
numerals— 

Yo Khiva. Bokhara, Samarkund. Tashkend. Kokan, 

From Orenburg ... Versts 1,395 1,755 2,225 1,945 2,285 

From Krasnovodsk are 98 700 1,060 1,310 1,590 1,655 

Still the matter becomes a triffe altered, if whilst retaining the numbers of the ° report,” 
all these distances are carried further on to a specified point, (or instance Moscow. 

‘In which case it would be as follows :— 

From Moscow vid Orenbure— 


To Khiva wee bee bes ve = 8,004 versts. 
» Bokhara bee Sey he .. 3,364 4, 
» Samarkand .., tae ose ws 8,834, 
», Tashkend a “ne us . 3,554 ,, 
» Kokan ‘7 a z ve 3,844, 
From Moscow vid Krasnovodsk— 
To Khiva aes wea as ... 98,364 versts. 
»» Bokhara awe a oak wee 8,725 gy - 
» Samarkund ... ~ vt .. 3,975 ,, 
” Tashkend eae ee see veo 4,255 ” 
» Kokan au cas ts ve 4,320, 


which shows that the route ed Orenburg is much eborter than that vid Krasnovodsk, in addi- 
tion to which the first route is in a straight line, whereas the second leads through the stormy 
Caspian Sea, thereby necessitating two unloadings; consequently the line vid Orenburg is 
undoubtedly the most preferable, and is able to be more rapidly constructed. Let us not again 
be deprived of the transit trade in Central Asia on account of want of strength of action, as we 
were in the Caucasus, 

(2). “The direction from Orenburg to Tashkend vid Kasalinsk, as also the enormous 
round-about way projected from Tashkend wid Akwoly, Petropowlowski, Jetakerinburg to 
Moscow (No, 188), and lastly : 

(3). “The project of Baranowski, and 

(4). “That of Bykowski; both agree in accepting the Bokharian town of Karshi as the 

‘south-western point. With regard to whether the route will be prolonged from thence eid 
Bamian or vid Badakshan, it is at present too early to decide. In the same way it is impossible 
to reckon exactly what the expenses of laying down a line of rail in those regions may amount to, 
still it is thought that they will not be much higher than the construction of a railroad in 
Russia itself.” 

[ Secret, December 1855, No. 55. ] 


372. Details of the Central Asian Railway scheme proposed 
bv Professor Baronowski.—Regarding Professor Baronowski’s scheme for 
Central Asian Railway, interesting particulars were afforded by the Russian 
The line was to be carried eee ue hi 

g voikamis, Aibugir, Urgenj, and Bokhara to Peshawur, with a 
See ae Bokhara to Tachkend. This line, it was maintained, 
offered greater advantages than the other two which had been Poe 
and which would start from Orenburg and_Ekatarinenburg respectively. 
To overcome the difficulties of the arid Ust-Urt, it would be necessary to 
construct an aqueduct of considerable dimensions, and to set up the proper 
machinery for raising the water to the required level at Aibugir on the He ; 
east coast of the Sea of Aral. To this point the Laudan, a eopious branch o: 


newspaper, the Neva. 
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the Amu Darya must be brought along its old bed. Other works such ag 
bridging the Volga and the passage across the mountains into India were 
considered to present no unusual engineering difficulties. 


M. Baranowsk maintained further— 


“That the construction of the Saratow line will in reality be less expensive than either 
of the two other lines, as the difficulty of contending with ‘moving sand’ will only occur 
on a small portion of the line, and could be altogether avoided by aslight circuit. 


“It is proposed that the portion of the proposed line—Saratow, Bokhara, Kalesch Aba 
should be undertaken by Russia, and the continuation of it from Kalesch Aba, Dscherm (Term) 
Nuksaun Pass, and Chittral, to Peshawur by England. 


The entire length of the first portion is about 2,500 versts, that of the latter about 460 
versts, so that the length of the whole line would be under 3,000 versts. 


The following table shows the distances from Orel and Moscow along the different lines 
proposed :—- 


From Ore. 
Vid Saratow.. Vid Orenburg, Vid Ekaterinenburg, 
Versts. Versts, Versts. 
To Tashkend aéé wee 8,224 3,390 3,858 
» Sanmarkund ea we 2,944 3,673 4,138 
» Bokhara ive wee 2,744 3,870 4,338 
» Peshawur ie vee 8,704 4,830 5,298 


Frou Moscow. 
Vid Saratow, Vid Orenburg. Vid Ekaterinenburg. 


Versts. Versts, Perste, 
To Tashkend dea «. 3,278 3,324 3,500 
»» Samarkund re we 2,998 8,604 3,780 
» HBokbara ea ese =2,798 3,804 , 3,980 
» Peshawur vette we «8,753 4,764 4,940 


* Professor Baronowski contends that he has thus demonstrated that the Saratow line would 
be the more direct one; the question of the feasibility of the English portion across the 
Nukean Pass, he says, is one of secondary importance, and the Russian portion presents po 
engineering difficulty. He further answers for its productiveness as a local line to Bokhara 
and Tashkend. 


“The Neva remarks that it is not possible at present to say whether a railroad will ever be 
laid from the Volga to the Indus, but that it is confident that the conuection of Bokhara and 
Tashkend with the Russian lines of railway is only a question of time. 


“The surveys, it adds, have been already in part commenced, and will have to show which 
of the three lines proposed would be the safest, quickest and cheapest.” 


{Secret, January 1875, Nos, 47-48.] 


373. M. Lesseps writes to Lord Granville on 30th October 
1873, informing him of Victor Lesseps’ proposed journe 
ts India, and recommending the Central Asian railway project, 
commercially and politically—Yo return now to M. de Lesseps, on 
30th October 1873, he sent through the British Ambassador at Paris 4 
letter to Lord Granville in which he stated that in a few weeks his son M. 
Victor de Lesseps, accompanied by Mr. Stuart, an English Engineer, would 
proceed to India in order to examine the feasibility of a junction of the 
Anuglo-Indian Railways with the Russian lines; if necessary, they would 
prosecute their researches beyond the British territory according to directions 
received from the Viceroy; as regards the line, it was proposed to start from 
Orenburg, and proceed thence to Samarkund vid Tashkend ; striking the course 
of the Oxus in the neighbourhood of Balkh, the line would follow first the 
valley of that stream, then that of one of its numerous tributaries, and cross 
the mountains through the Khawak Pass or by some other of the routes 
actually followed by caravans; the establishment of railway communication 
with Central Asia would promote international traffic, and confer commercial 
benefits both on England and on India, but from a political point of view also 
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the success of the undertaking would be advantageous to the Indian Empire 
for the reasons thus set forth— 


“ Since the Khivan campaign, Russia has been necessarily obliged to extend her domination 
or her influence over the inhabitants of Central Asia, not only for the advantage of those 
populations themselves, but for her own security. Her power will inevitably spread in the 
valley of the Oxus, until it reach the limit naturally marked out for it by the highest 
Mountains in the world. 


“Tf, under these circumstances, England remain inactive to the south of the Hindoo 
Koosh, the fanatical Moslem tribes inhabiting the valley of the Oxus will be partly or wholly 
driven over the mountains, thus adding fresh elements of ferment to the troublesome Maho- 
medan population of India and the adjoining provinces. I believe, therefore, it would be 
strongly in British interests to construct a railway which would facilitate the transport of 
European troops into a district which might prove a dangerous focus of insurrection, In 
any case the line would tend considerably to increase British influence throughout the whole 
frontier district, 


“Tf, on tue other hand, as will probably happen in course of time, the valley of the Cabul 
River be annexed to British territory, it would be evidently necessary to have a line as far as 
the froutier ou the Hindoo Koosh, where it would juin that on the Russian side. 


* So long as England remains mistress of the seas (and the application of steam to naviga- 
tion has only rendered her superiority more evident), she has nothing to fear from the conquests 
or legitimate influence of Russia in Central A-ia. A Russian army seeking to invade India by 
the Hindoo Koosh would be thousands of miles away from its basis in European Russia. A 
British army posted in the north-west would be at but a comparatively short distance from its 
basis at Bombay or Calcutta, whilst prompt and secure communication between England and 
the Indian ports would always exist through the Suez Canal. 


“We believe then that British India could confidently await the attack of a force whose 
only line of communication would be a railway thousands of miles in length; and which the 
destruction of a tunnel ora bridge in the mountainous frontier district could starve into 
surrender or dispersion.” 


M. de Lesseps referred to the well-known intention of the Russian 
Government to undertake theconstruction of a railroad as far as Samarkund 
in case it should not be made by a privatecompany. But this statement appears 
to have been erroneous for the Russian Minister of Finance, to whom the 
scheme for a junction of the Anglo-Indian Russian Railways had been referred 
by Prince Gortschakoff, informed M. de Lesseps that no such project existed. 
After communications had passed with the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy, M. de Lesseps was informed that upon enquiry it appeared that the 
difficulties, both political and local, and even the dangers of such a journey as M. 
Victor de Lesseps and Mr. Stuart were understood to contemplate were so great 
that Her Majesty’s Government could not under the circumstances of the 
moment incur the responsibility of encouraging them to undertake it. 


374. Arrival of M. Victor de Lesseps in Calcutta. Facili- 
ties afforded to him by the Indian Government.—Nevertheless M. 
Victor de Lesseps and his companion proceeded to India, and on the 2nd 
February 1874 the former laid the following memorandum before the Foreign 
Secretary at Calcutta :— 

During their stay in India M. de Lesseps and Mr. Stuart will direct their attention to the 
following points, with the assent of the Indian Government :— 

“TJ,—General opinion of the Indian authorities concerning the projected Central-Asian 
Railway between India and Europe. 

« T],—Commercial statistics : probable traffic of the line. 

* T11.—Topography. : 

‘The general impression conveyed by their conversations with the Indian 
enable the projectors of the line to form an opinion on point I. 


authorities will 
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Il. 
« Point II comprises=—= 
(a) An enquiry concerning the existing commercial intercourse between India and 
Europe. 

(5) A statement of the present amount of traffic on the Indian Railways. 

With regard to section (a) the Indian Government will doubtless be enabled to commu. 
nicate documents containing for each port— 

(a) Annual paseenger traffic: annual movement of export and import according to 

nature of goods, 

“(t) Points of production of these goods: their destination. 

“(c) Cost of conveyance: length of time employed in transit. 

‘With regard to section (2) the official Railway statistics would furnish all requisite 
information. 

“ From these data a statement might be established concerning the comparative advan. 
tages of land and sea carriage for passengers aod goods, and thus estimates of the probable 
traffic of the proposed line might be prepared. 

“ An inquiry concerning the trade already existing between India and Central Asia would 
complete the investigation of point II. x 

‘¢ All information concerning the passes of the Hindoo Koosh and the neighbouring coun- 
tries comes under point III, as also all maps, surveys, &c., of these territories.” 

M. Victor de Lesseps was informed ia reply by letter of 4th February 
1874 that every facility would be given him for the collection of the infor- 
mation required on the subjects noted in his memorandum. This was done, 
the aid of the Surveyor General and of other Departments of the Government 
of India being invoked for the purpose of supplying maps, books, and trade 
returns, which would be useful to the explorers. 


[ Secret, February 1874, Nos, 119-140. 4 


375. M. de Lesseps informs Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that the Indian portion of the Central Asian Railway 
scheme is abandoned.—While this was being done in Calcutta, M. de 
Lesseps was already writing to inform the Secretary of State that the 
Indian portion of the Central Asian Railway scheme must be abandoned for the 
present. Subjoined is a translation of his letter written from Ismailia, dated 
Ast February 1874 :— 

“TI no longer expected a reply to my communication of 80th October last when I 
received in Egypt the letter of 15th January which you did me the honor to addrvss to me. 
My 6:n and Mr. Stuart have just left for Lndia, where they will make a simple tour of enquiry 
without asking anything {rom the Government of the Queen or its Agents. As they will not 
go beyond the English dominions, they will have no reason to apprehend any of the perils of 
which you are good enough to warn them. 

‘As regards the project for uniting the Anglo-Indian and Russian Railways, it is plain 
thet it must be postponed until the statesmen of Great Britain shall have abandoned what I 
believe tu be an error, as they have ever had the wisdom to do in all the great questions of 
civilization which have been agitated in England since the beginning of the century. 

“The prejectors of the Central Asian Railway will henceforth direct their attention to the 
prolongation of their principal line to China, the walls of which have been consolidated by 
the influence of France aud England, and in a future, more or less remote, they will follow up 


the branch to India, for which country the existing policy of Britain still dreads the ircedom 
of communications.” 


376, Explanation given by the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg regarding M. de Lesseps’ letter on the abandonment 
of the Indian portion of the Central Asian Railway scheme.— 
This somewhat mysterious letter was forwarded to the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg who appears to have been considerably puzzled by it, 
especially by the intimation that attention was to be thenceforth devoted to 
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railway communication with China. After much pondering, the Ambassador 
at last conceived that he had discovered the key to the mystery, which he thus 
proceeded to expound in his letter No. 136, dated 18th March 1874:— 

“Tam informed that a Russian Commission under the direction of M. Sosnowski bas 
lately left St. Petersburg for the ostensible purpose of becoming practically acquainted with 
Aue eonaltiog of the tea trade between Russia and China and ascertaining the cause of its 

ecline. 

“The Commission will first proceed to Kiachta and continue its journey thence to Pekin 
From Pokin the Commissioners will ascend the Hoang Ho or Blue River > its upper waters, 
and then visit Urumchi, Guchen, Turfan, and other important commercial towns. 

“A small armed force will be despatched from Semipaletinsk to the Black Irtish, which 
flows out of Lake Norzaisan in the summer of 1875 to meet and serve as an escort to the 
Commissioners who, it is supposed, will ultimately proceed to Kashgar. 

The real object of this Commission is, it may be surmised, to discover and eventually open 
a new channel for Russian trade with China through Chinese Turkestan. The researches and 
explorations of the Commission will extend over a period of a year and ahalf. It appears to 
me therefore that the object of the Russian Government abandoning, as I may hope, any 
further extension towards Southern Turkestan is beginning to direct its attention to the 
development of the trade with China through Turkestan, The allusion made in M. de Lesseps’ 
letter may therefore refer to a projected Railway from Orenburg to the Chinese frontier, and 
I bave reason to believe that such ideas are entertained here. By these means the whole trade 
from China will pass through the Russian territory and by the encircling of Kashgar by 
Russia that State would entirely fall within its commercial compass. 


[Secret, May 1874, No. 121.] 


377. Committee at St. Petersburg assembled for the pur- 
pose of discussing the Anglo-Russian Railway scheme.—The 
latest intelligence regarding Railway projects in Central Asia is derived 
from the Russian Turkestan Gazette of 29th April 1875. It is there said on 
the authority of the Petersburgskeya Vedomosti (S¢. Petersburg Gazette) that 
the question of a line connecting Russian Central Asia with British India was 
being discussed by a Special Committee at St. Petersburg, of which the 
members were—Prince Gortschakoff, President; the Secretaries of State for 
War, Finance, and Public Works, Generals Von Kaufmann, Chefkin, and Heins, 
while the experts were General Bieznosikoff, Colonel Venioukoff and others. 

The subjects for discussion were the project of Messrs. Lesseps (father 
and son) and particularly the practicability of carrying a line from Tashkend 
vid Kokand and Kashgar into Cashmere and the plains of Lahore. 


(Sd.)  F. H—14-7-75. 


APPENDIX I. 





STATISTICS OF THE YOMUDS. 


THe Yomud tribe, which resides in the neighbourhood of Ast b 
sisted formerly of 40,000 families, but has now ‘increased to 60,000. Of tliee 
families 20,000 reside to the north of Astrabad, from Hussun Kooli, which 
is at the mouth of the Attrek up to the Goombed-i-Kaboos, which is the 
boundary line between the Yomud and Goklen tribes, and the remainder from 
Balkan, Aladagh, and Senoo Daghee, to near the Khiyan territory, extend- 
ns, oe ee 20 stages. They consist of two tribes, named respectively 

These two tribes are sub-divided into other tribes. The Joonee tribe is 
known as Attabae, and Sharaff tribe as Jafferbai. 

The Attabae tribe consist of the following tribes, most of which are again 
sub-divided into other tribes :— 

Shana, Mahomed Anlook, Sookee, Yanpai, Sarrejapai, Tamak, Kazeebai, 
and Kankerem. 

The Khanumpai tribe consists of the following :— 

Tanna, Don Kaskhee, Kasakha, Kassa, Anshoorkook, and Kara Daslilee. 

The Ak tribe consists of two tribes, Oozeen Ak and Keeska Ak. 

The Oozeen Ak—Sookkee, Kook, and Habeebpai. 

‘he Keeska Ak—Sheer Mahomed Pai, Noor Mahomed Pai, Kizzilcha, 
Yoolma, and Herra. 

The Daz tribe—Poonka, Hanka, Dooed Ata Aghlee, and Cheen Soblee. 

The Koochek tribe—Aslan Hek, Oosta Hek, Khartoon, and Gooee Kara. 

The Kan Yookmaz tribe—Halakoo, Kizzilcha, Sareejeh Koor, and Makhdom. 

The [kvar tribe—Ak Arkalee, Kara Arkalee, Budrak, and Imar. 

The Sharaff tribe, known as the Jaferbai, consisting of— 

The Noor Ali tribe—Arukh, Kal, Koosehnai, Kizzil, Sakkapai, Boorkhass, 
Ameeree Toomaj, Onuk Toomaj, and Choukan. 

The Yar Ali tribe—Kooyoon Ali Koor, Panak, Karanjak, Karajeb, Oogoor- 
chelee, Kaleeta, Behelka, and Koolak. 

The Eelke tribe—Sekker, Gheer, Meerzaee, Vakeelee, Oolek, Chereh 
Shek, and Aparee. 

The Davajee tribe—Oudak, Mirjavet, Ich Meck Abdal, Khivaee, Garaee, 
Chop Nabesh, Bookka, and Gurganee. 

The Kara Daghlee tribe—Pehlivan, Auzeen, Pooran, Yatlee, Trakee, 
Kulmuck, and Oroos. 

The Kochook tribe—Gahgah, Khiva Chee, Marta Guroom, Akchalee, 
Kereck, and Dan Kereck. 

The Tatar tribe—Sekkeree, Ak Koomeshlee, and Aghel Mooshee. 

These tribes reside on the banks of the Gurgan between Karaval Tuppa 
and Moola Koola, which is eight fursakhs distant from Astrabad, and Karaval 
Tuppa 18 fursakbs distant from Astrabad. 

The tribes of Ikder, Kan Yookmag, Ata, and Makhdoom reside at Kara- 
vool Tuppa and their owbahs lie south-west. rs 

The tribes of Kochook and Tatar reside between Ak Noor and Bibi 
Sheerdan. The distance from Astrabad to Ak Noor is eleven fursakhs, and 


to Bibi Sheerdan ten fursakhs. | 
The tribes of Imbar and Koochek reside below Fenderesk, nine fursaklis 


distant from Astrabad. 
The Budrak tribe are at Kotool, seven fursakhs from Astrabad. 
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The Davajee tribe is near Kotool, six fursakhs from Astrabad. 

The Daz tribe is in the neighbourhood of Hoossein-abad, four fursakhs 
from Astrabad. 

The Yelkee tribe is near Shere Khan Kalata, three fursakhs from Astrabad., 

The Ak Atabai tribe is within two fursakhs of the town. 

The Jaferbai tribe extends from Shadaranee Kelan to Koord Mahala 
five fursakhs distant from Astrabad. 

The Yomud tribe reside in the jungle in winter and on the banks of the 
Gurgan in summer. 

There are three other tribes, who are the descendants of the Caliphs 
Abubekr, Osman, and Ali :— 

Ata and Makhdoom from Abubekr, Fakee Sheikh from Osman, and Khajeh 
Oulad from Ali. 

These are considered Syuds by the other Turkoman tribes and are in receipt 
of all the religious alms and tithes. Although there is constant enmity and 
blood feuds between the Yomud and Goklen tribes; yet these three tribes have 
free intercourse with both. 
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MEMORANDUM ON MERVE BY CAPTAIN THE HON’BLE G. NAPIER, DATED 22xp 
FEBRUARY 1875. 


The oasis of Merve, though distant over 160 miles from Meshed, 90 miles 
from the nearest point of Persian territory, and 
more than 200 miles from Herat, has been brought 
by the course of recent events into direct political 
connection with Khorassan and Afghanistan. It is to the countries in their rear 
that the tribes occupying the oasis now look for assistance against an enemy, 
and it is there only that in the event of defeat they could now hope to find a sate 
and permanent asylum for their women, children, and cattle. To the mounted 
men of the tribe the whole expanse of the desert is open, and its scanty 
pasturage and brackish springs would suffice them; but their immense herds 
of camels and flocks of sheep and their fine studs could not exist, save on the 
banks of the Murghab or on the pastures of the Heri-rood. 
In times gone by, the Turkoman was in the advance guard of Sunnite and 
Usbeg invasion, continually pressing upon the 
eee tee Hoe caternecl relations of frontier of the Persian Shiahs, playing, in fact, the 
: old réle of Turan, with the additional incentive of 
a fierce religious hatred for the Iranian. His back was to the north, 
where he found rewards, honours, a market for his human goods, and 
often substantial aid in the shape of Usbeg armies; his face to the south, 
where was a fair field, from which to reap his harvest of plunder. All 
this is now changed, and the change is one fully appreciated by the 
tribes, who have turned their faces to the north and look southwards for aid. 
The conquest of Khiva and the subjection of Bokhara by Russia have cut 
them off from their feudal allegiance to the Usbeg dynasties, and severed 
the religious ties that bound them to those States. To the east and west 
they are isolated and separated by immense waterless deserts from their 
kinsmen of the Ersari, Yemoot and Chandar tribes. 
The tract permanently occupied by the Tekkah Turkomans lies more than 
: two days’ march from the point where the waters of 
Hie oats the Murghab are lost in the desert, and includes 


the site of the ancient city of Merve. 
The cultivated land lies along the course of the river for 3 or 4 fursukhs 
(12 to 16 miles), and has a width of 1 to 1} fursukhs, or 4 to 6 miles. Beyond 
extends a circle of pasture land, having a radius of 7 to 8 fursukhs, and 
enclosed, save along the banks of the stream, by a desert of shifting sand, 
extending to the Oxus and the Tejen stream to the south-west. 
The central point of the Settlement appears to be the new fort lately 
built by the Tekkah as a place of refuge for their 
Bene ere families and property. 


As described to me, the fort is defended on one side by the Murghab, 
flowing between steep banks, deep and unfordable; on the other a moat, with 
a depth of 10 to12 yards, anda width of 30 yards, filled from the river. 
The déploi of the moat has been thrown up int) a high thick rampart 
with, it is said, an irregular outline. The total length of the rampart is 
2 fursukhs, (about 8 miles), and it has a height of 12 feet (about.) The space 
enclosed is sufficient for the whole non-combatant population with their tents, 
and the females of the tribe. 

After due allowance for oriental exaggeration, there can be no doubt 
that 2 far more formidable work than is usually to be found in these countries, 


1 A 


Merve. 


Results of recent events, 


nstructed. The depth and width of the moat seem fabulous, but 
gee ie aes of the Murghab flows through it in an unfordable stream, 
it must be at least a serious obstacle. The irregular outline given to 
the rampart, contrary to all Asiatic precedent, gives colour to a surmise that 
the nomads have had advice in their engineering efforts ; and such may possibl 
be the case, though it was denied. More than two years have now elapsed since 
the work was commenced, and though great efforts have been made it is still in. 
complete. ‘the whole of the able-bodied slaves of the tribe have been employed, 
and many of the Turkomans themselves have aided in the work, a circumstance 
commented on, as showing their determination to defend themselves, The 
extent of the enclosure, even if exaggerated by one-half, is, of course, too great 
for vigorous or united defence; but its capture will still be a formidable under. 
taking, for the tribe is numerous and warlike and will, before confined to itg 
limits, have been driven to make a desperate resistance. 


The guns left by the Persian Commander, the Hashmat-u-Dowla, are still 
at Merve, with some others, but 1 could not learn for certain that they had 
been mounted, or that there were any supplies of shotand powder. Powder 
is manufactured and possibly some quantity might be raised in the ‘ obahs” 
and the shot left by the Persians is still available, supplemented, as I was 
informed, by supplies brought over from Bokhara by horsemen. 


The mode of defence determined on was detailed 
to me as follows :— 


On the first alarm, the whole of the women, children, tents and mares, 
with an unlimited store of provisions, will be sent into the fortress, with all the 
unmounted men. The plain will be cleared of crops and laid under water. 


The mounted men of the tribe, a large proportion, will advance 
into the desert and meet the enemy, working on his flanks and com- 
munications. Any better plan it would be difficult to devise, and against an 
undisciplined Persian force it would probably enough succeed, as it has done 
before. Their communications would certainly go, and they would lack the 
vigour to deal a crushing blow by the capture of the entrenchment with 
sufficient speed. 


Near the Fort is the principal Settlement, which appears to be of a per- 
manent nature. In addition to the usual tent or 
“alochik,” there are huts built of wood, cut higher 
up on the Murghab and floated down, and of reeds. In these live the mer- 
chants, the Jews, and a few handicraftsmen; saddles, guns and swords and 
some woollen fabrics are made in the Settlement. 


The Jews are chiefly of Meshed; there they are Mahomedans; in the desert 
they usually return to their old form of worship. Their number fluctuates 
with the state of security and of trade. There is now, I am informed, only 
one family,—that of the agent of the Meshed Jews,—in connection with the 
Bokhara trade. 


Mode of defence to be adopted. 


Settlement. 


Outside the Settlement there are no fixed habitations, the “obahs” being 
ee scattered over the cultivated plain or pasture lands 
: in groups of 200 to 500. With an increase of 


cultivation they are acquiring, in some degree, the permanence of fixed settle- 
ments or villages of tents. 


The cultivated land, lying on both banks of the stream, is equally divided 

itera: between the two divisions of the tribe, the Otamish 

and Toktamish ; the one holding the one side of 

the stream, the other the opposite bank. ‘Large cuts from the stream irrigate 

the land on both banks, and enable the Turkomans to lay the whole country 

for many miles under water. The soil is exceedingly fertile, two or three 

crops (2 of green fodder and 1 of grain) being reaped from one sowing; the 

yield of wheat is commonly a hundredfold. The Turkomans admit that they are 

poor cultivators, and do not take the trouble to make the most of their ricb 
2 


soil. The ground is scratched with light ploughs drawn by camels, and the 

Oaks eee re ole Large quantities of wheat 
ls raised, more than sufficient for hom - 
tion. A considerable quantity is also taken to Khiva and to Serruke 40 ford 


the Persian garrison. During the famine in Khoras iti i 
L san | 
also found its way from Serruks to Meshed. Nea ene eae 


Barley, jowari (millet), and lucerne are grow 

: L n for forage, th 

being cut and dried for winter use. Colm is also grown aad a 
with silk in weaving a coarse cloth used for under-clothine ’ 


: 1 by all classes. 
Melons are grown in large quantities, and within the last two of three years 


Gece: gardens have been planted on the banks of the 
Murghab. This circumstance was specially men- 
tioned by the Turkomans, as indicative of the change that was taking place 


in their mode of life, consequent on their long undisturbed possession of the 
fertile oasis. 


Since the destruction of Merve by the Usbegs, nearly a hundred year 
no attempt has till lately been made to restore the old paris and cneranis 
the nomads affecting to despise all such occupations. Young trees had therefore 
to be brought from Charjoee, a distance of 150 miles by horsemen, during 
winter, when water is to be found everywhere on the steppe. 


Vines and other fruit trees now bear well, and there are many plantations 
of mulberry for sericulture. The tribes to the west, the Akhal, Tekkah, and 
the Goklan, have long raised their own supply of raw silk; but the people of 
Merve have hitherto purchased from Khiva, Deregez, or Bokhara. 


A few words on the trade of Merve, as throwing some light on the 
condition of the people and bearing indirectly 
on their political relations with their neighbours, 
may not be out of place:— 


Trade. 


Trade of Merve by Deregez. 











Exortsp. Estimated Remarks. 

value per 

onium, 

Tomans. 
Alija Bafi or 2 1u,000 | Mixed silk and cotton goods for Turkomans. 
Shal Bafi Pe .. | 20,000 | Silk piece-goods for Turkomans and Bokhara. 
European goods... * 9,000 | Chiefly sheetings, chintzes, calico, &c, 
Kerman goods... re 5,000 | Shawls for puggris and kamarbands, 
Iodigo ee eh 2,500 | Pretty steady demand. 
Sekathar ei a os Lead and spices, value and quantity fluctuating. 
Opium fs one aise Value and quantity very fluctuating. 

Imports .- | 46,500 

Raw silk ee oe os From Bokhara. 
Cochineal sick ae a i 3 ; 
Imperials ate ies se Russian gold coins, Bokhara. 
Aghari ae 7 ats Fine camel-hair, cloth from Turkomans. 
Saddles eT aa fe From Khiva acd Turkomans. 
Felts se ia a Horse clothings and felts. 
Kulaji ae oe wt Rough cloth for bags of goat’s hair. 
Lamb-skin. 
Fox-skin. 


Norg.—The quantity of raw silk imported depends upon the state of the cropin thecountries Trans-Oxus. 
It sometimes. though very rarely, appears among the exports. : : 

The number of saravaat anetbg early is reckoned at 10 or 12, and they consist usually of 20 or 25 camels, 
half of which may bo laden with Guerenandise: Carriage is often changed af Merve. At Deregez the camel loads 
are broken into loads for mules or asses. : ; oa 

Deregez is five stages ; two and a half tomans= Rupees 10 per 700lbs., is charged for the journey. Merve is six 
stages for camels. ‘he Turkoman carriers charge one kran per maund=10 tomans, Rupees 40 per Kharwar of 
70UIbs. ; - 

Bokhara is ten stages for camels. Rate one ee is in Pee 
t Doreg th — 24 per cent. is the fixed rate of duty on all that passes. . 

At Beklowa Pet eeal Pool or payment to guards of 2k per cent. is taken on the frontier, zyth from Jews, 
glgth on mixed ventures, At the city gate also the same is taken. 

At Meshed a gate due aud octroi are taken amounting to }§ths. 
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The nomad has few wants and produces little that is in demand among 
his neighbours ; but his wide pastures enable him to rear an unlimited supply 
of beasts of burden, camels, pack-horses, and a few mules; and it is, therefore, 
asa carrier chiefly that he passes across the steppes. During the rule of 
the Asoph-u-Dowla in Khorassan, the Sarik Turkomans were in possession 
of Merve and, being to a great extent under his influence, were induced to 
give some protection to caravans in transit through their country, The Tekkah, 
now the most powerful trihe on the eastern steppe, are, on the contrary, 
thoroughly independent, and thoroughly hostile to the Persians. rade has, 
in consequence, languished, the Persians being afraid to trust themselves 
and their goods beyond the border, and the Turkoman carriers unable to bring 
their camels within reach of the rapacious Persian troops guarding the 
border. Such has been the state of affairs for the last ten years. The fault 
lies on both sides, the Turkomans annoying the Persians by constant raids, and 
the Persian authorities rendering a better understanding impossible by 
treacherous and unfair reprisals on people engaged only in trade. 


During the several terms that the Government of Khorassan was held by 
the Hissam-u-Sultana (uncle of the Shah), there was a dawning of better 
things. Tekkah Chiefs were received by the prince, and arrangements made 
for opening the routes to caravans ; but his successors pursued a different 
policy, and the Tekkah are now thoroughly disgusted and hopeless. The first 
advances were always made by them, and seem to have been met either by 
impossible conditions or by treachery, the Versians punishing themselves by 
depriving the nomads of the small profits they might derive from transporting 
Persian goods across the desert. A few caravans now find their way to and 
from Merve by way of Deregez, a border state 5 marches N. W. of Meshed. 
They are taxed heavily by the Khan, but protected from other plunderers. The 
route is in other respects unsuited for trade, for the difficult pass of Allaho 
Akbar cannot be crossed by camels, and a change of carriage is necessary. 


From Meshed to Merve and thence to Bokhara goods are sent chiefly by 
the Jews of Meshed, their consignments being safe in the hands of the 
Turkomans, while those of Persians might not beso. The chief articles of 
export to and from Merve and of the transit trade are given in the annexed 
* statement.” 


The value of exported goods is calculated roughly from the averages of 
several years. 


The value of imports could not be ascertained, as only a portion reach 
Meshed, but it does not equal the exports. At Merve the Turkomans ‘charge 
no transit duties, and in ordinary times the merchants are free from exactions. 
The carriers, however, are always Turkomans of Merve, and the agents of the 
trade are in close connection with them. 


The fact that this trade is carried on across the steppes, and that the 
caravans are safer among the Turkomans than on the border of Khorassan and 
Bokhara, is encouraging, as proving the complete contro] that public opinion has 
upon the members of a tribe of professional plunderers living under no con- 
stituted authority. Between Merve and Herat also caravans pass pretty freely, 
following the course of the Murghab. 


The exports and imports are much the same as those between Merve and 
Khorassan. 


The Turkoman male is, as a rule, an entirely unproductive member of the 
community, occupying his time either with his 
horses and herds, or in distant forays. 

The women and slaves manufacture almost everything that is required 
for domestic use. The tent or ‘“ Alochick,” the lattice framework of wood 
cut on the river bank, and the covering of felts made of the wool of the flocks, 
the carpets, saddles, saddle bags, horse-trappings, vessels for churning, skin 
bags for milk, clothing and bedding, and in addition some articles to be 

4 
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Manufactures, 


bartered for such goods of foreign make as may be requir i 
are chiefly felts, much sought after in IchOraning, folt A oath Tae 
clothing. Akar, a very fine cloth of the wool of young camels, koork and 
koork-i-barra, cloth of sheep and lambs’ wool, trapping and saddle bags of 
handsome carpet work, lamb-skins and fox-skins. Every tent bas its loom, and 
the women have the reputation of being as industrious as their lords are the 
reverse. 


The mass of the population of Merve are Turkomans of the Tekkah tribe, 
but there is also a considerable population of slaves, 
dependents of other tribes, and waifs from all parts. 
The slaves are, of course, chiefly Persians, or the descendants of Persians 
and at a moderate computation there is one to every tent. The dependent 
Turkomans are Syuds of Toork origin and fractions of the Sarik and Salor 
tribes, formerly in possession of the oasis lands. There are some Afchan 
residents, and, as before mentioned, a small fluctuating population of J ews. 


Elements of population. 


The Tekkah Turkomans, according to their own tradition, come originally 

from the shores of the Aral and Caspian, and 

The Tekkab. settled on the Labab tract on the south bank of 
the Oxus, 


Thence they were tempted by Nadir Shah, who enrolled large numbers 
of them in his armies, and settled the tribe in the 
“Atak” at the base of the Khorassan highlands. 
Their settlements stretched from the banks of the Heri-Rood, along the 
mountain and the course of the Tejen, to the edge of the Caspian desert 
westwards. 


There were at that time Persian villages in the ‘Atak’? at Mehna, 
Chochba, Chordeh, and Abivert, and Koord and Yemoot settlement further west. 
So long as the master hand was felt, the new comers 
and their fellow subjects in the villages lived 
amicably enough side by side, the Tekkah at Tejen, and on the outer 
* Atak ;” but on Nadir’s death disturbances arose, and the Tekkah seized 
the whole country up to the base of the mountains, destroying the Atak 
villages, and driving the Koords, Persian Toorks, and Yemoots out of the 
pastures of Nissa, Ishkabad, Annau, and Karez. 


For more than one hundred years the Tekkah remained in possession, often 
attacked and driven out into the desert, but always returning to their pas- 
tures with indomitable pertinacity; plundered by, and plundering, the Koord 
mountaineers, and sweeping round their flanks to harass the defenceless 
villages in the plains of Khorassan. 


Their final expulsion from the Eastern ‘ Atak” and Tejen took place 
Expulsion of the Tekkah from thirty years ago, and was the result of a quarrel 
Eastern Atak. with the Chief of Kelat, Mahomed Ali Khan, with 
whom they had long been in league and by whose aid they had successfully 
resisted many of the attempts of the rulers of Khorassan to dislodge them. 
A daughter of the tribe had, contrary to custom, been taken in marriage by 
the Chief, who refused the demand of a deputation of the tribe for her restora- 
tion. Maids in retaliation for this injury followed, and the Khan at length 
cordially co-operating with the Shah’s troops, enabled them to occupy the 


Eastern “ Atak.” 


I kkah retired to Serruks, which had remained unoccupied since the 
eae defeat and dispersal of the Salor tribe by Abbas 
ee ita Mirza in 1837, and shortly after leagued with the 


i i in their unfor- 
“ Salor” son of Asof-u-Dowla and the inhabitants of Meshed in t 
tunate rebellion, earning the vengeance of the victorlous Prince Governor, 
Sultan Moorad Mirza. 
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Settled in the “ Atak.” 


Drive out original inhabitants, 


B 


i s, however, in the ascendant. In 1852 the Prince Govern 
pacman aided by the Sarik and Salor tribe, whose lands on 
Repulse of the Persians. the Heri-Rood the 'ckkah had occupied, marche 
against them, but was forced to retreat from the desert with heavy logs, 
They were then attacked and defeated by the Khan of Khiva, who had already 
occupied Merve. On the day following their defeat, an accident enabled them 
to obtain a partial success, which was by a bold 
and sudden onslaught improved into a decisive 
victory. The Khan was slain and his army cntirely destroyed. The gratitude 
of the Persians, over whom the horrors of an Usbeg invasion had been im. 
pending, was unbounded, and the munificence and wise policy of the Firman 
Firma Prince Feridoon Mirza brought about a union of the eastern tribes, 
the Tekkah, Sarik, and Salor, who entered into a dependant alliance, 
and admitted Persian Governors into Serruks and Merve, Feridoon Mirza 
died on his return from Serruks, and was succeeded by Sultan Moorad 
Mirza. The ambitious designs of this Prince on Herat speedily dissolved 
the ill-assorted alliance. The Sarik marched with the Persians to Herat, 
while the Tekkah aided the Kimaks of Herat in their forays on the Versian 
camps and caravans. On his return after the surrender of Herat, the Prince, 
aided by the Sariks, attacked the Tekkah, drove 
them out of Serruks and down the Murghab to 
Merve, which he occupied with an entrenched camp. Tbe vanquished tribe 
retired into the desert, and while suffering the 
greatest hardship kept their enemy fully occupied. 


The withdrawal of the Persian troops, which followed on a change of 
Government, left the Sarik at the mercy of their rivals, to whom they were 
forced to relinquish the fertile land of the oasis. They retreated to Serruks 
and again sought the assistance of the Persians. 


The Prince Hamza Mirza Hushmat-u-Dowla had succeeded his brother 
Sultan Murad Mirza in the Government. He bears 
the reputation of a brave and popular, though most 
unfortunate leader. In an evil hour he determined to wake a final effort to 
right the allies of Persia, whose misfortunes were not unfairly laid at his 
doer. Collecting an army of 30,000 men, with 30 guns and a large body of 
Turkoman auxiliaries he advanced in the spring of 1860 against Merve. The 
Tekkah retreated before him, allowing him to occupy the oasis, and detaining 
him there with desultory attacks and futile negotiations. The whole fighting 
force of the tribe, including the contingents of the most distant ‘ obahs”’ of the 
Akhal having been collected, the opportunity of a distant foray of the Persian 
force was seized upon to make a general attack. The entrenched camp of the 
Persians and the force out on the plain were simultaneously surrounded by 
clouds of horsemen. A few embankments cut laid the intervening country 
under water, effectually disabling the Persian artillery. The attack, aided by 
nightfall was pressed close, a panic ensued, and the ill-disciplined infantry, 
breaking their ranks, fled for the distant camp. The whole of the guns, arms, 
and 20,000 prisoners, fell into the hands of the Tekkah. The Prince, with the 
broken remnants of his army, negotiated a retreat; and his Turkoman allies, 
turning their backs in despair on their fertile lands, scattered along the banks 
of the Murghab northwards to the border of Herat, their numbers greatly 
diminished and their tribal unity destroyed. Serruks was occupicd by the 


Persians, who have held it ever since, avoiding hostilities and keeping clear of 
alliances with their neighbours of the desert. 


Having got rid of their Persian invaders and completely dispossessed the 
Gy lvin witidans vebnin 1 Kika. former occupants, the Tekkah sections of the 


Eastern “ Atuk” settled down on the oasis lands, 


the Akhal contingents returning to the Western Atak laden with booty and 
prisoners. 
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Defeat of the Khivans. 


Driven out of Serruke. 


Seize upon Merve, 


Defeat of Hamza Mirza. 


/X 


From that time the distinctive appellations of Merve Tekkah and Akhal 
Tekkah—the latter from a wide pasture of that name inthe Western “ Atak” — 
appear to have been applied to the two divisions by the people of Khorassan 
and they have come to be regarded as to some extent distinct tribes. 

A very close connection has, however, been maintained, any movement of a 
portion of the tribe being speedily telegraphed along the whole line. 

The Tekkah of Akhal look up to those of Merve as the superior tribe, 

Natare of connection between tho Superior in wealth and power, as in fact the main 
de Hence NDP, body, of which they are only a branch. They admit 
their liability to aid in the defence of Merve with their whole forces, but do not 
appear to demand entire reciprocity, or to anticipate more than a limited 
amount of aid, in the event of attack from the west, They form an outpost 
which will retire on the main body when pressed, or join it when summoned. To 
take a recent instance, on the three occasions that they have met the Russians, 
they do not appear to have expected, and certainly did not receive, help from 
their brethren of Merve. 


In the relations of the Mervees also with Afghanistan, Persia, and also with 
Bokhara, they have little more than an indirect interest; their front is to the 
west, towards Astrabad and the Caspian. 


Hence, though an integral portion of the Tekkah tribe, and united by the 
closest bonds, the Akhal branch is to such an 
extent, geographically and politically, separated 
from the main body, that its present condition and future prospects will be 
better viewed, in connection with the tribes of the western steppes. 


In viewing separately the politics of the Akhal, it will be necessary 
simply to bear in mind that their connection with Merve may afford them 
an asylum in the event of defeat anda slight accession of strength; and in 
viewing separately the politics of Merve, that the Akhal branch is a party to 
all its negotiations in peace and a certain support to the full extent of its 
number in time of war. 

The two in fact, while allied by kindred interest, have distinct political 
connections, which cannot well be viewed from the same stand-point. 


Tekksh of M Unlike the other branches of bis race th 
cleiineais Tekkah of Merve remains winter and summer 


on the same ground. 
The possession of the fertile oasis land has already effected a change in 
: his habits. The winter and summer moves, habi- 
Changer of sbi tual to the Turkish nomad, and often persisted in 
when apparently there is no advantage either of climate or pasturage offered 
by the change, have been abandoned. His camp is moved simply with refer- 
ence to necessities of agriculture. The “‘ Obah” is pitched in the centre of the 
cultivated land, and is moved only within a circuit of a few miles. The 
herds and flocks being sent out in charge of slaves to graze in the belt of pasture 
land separating the cultivated plain from the desert. Much more use is also 
made of artificial grasses than formerly. Green barley, jowari and lucerne (lately 
introduced) are largely cullivated for fodder, being presumably necessary to 
supplement the insufficient pasturage. The labor of cultivation appears to be 
left to 2 great extent to slaves, but as much more grain is produced than 
suffices for the consumption of the population, and the number of male slaves 
is limited to about one to each family, or less, it may be presumed in spite of. 
denials that the nomad has at last put his hand to the plough, and has riveted 


another link in the chain that is to bind him to a more settled mode of life. 
The only occupations for his time that the Turko- 


Cee man will readily own to are the rearing and train- 
i , rvisi yer hi rds of camels and his flocks 
ing of horses, a general supervision over his he oven x sie 
trade, and plunder; and these may certainly be assumed to take up the g 


portion of the time of a large proportion of the tribe. 
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Separate political connections. 


x 


From a distance and with very limited opportunities of intercourse with 
the people, it was impossible to make anything like an exact calculation of the 
actual numbers of the tribe, and of the proportions in which they are divided 
among different occupations, a matter of very great importance in relation to 
their political future and the prospect of their ever attaining to a separate 
national existence or to a social condition fitting them for incorporation with 
an organised and civilised community. Failing better information, a foir 
general idea may be gained from the following computations which are based 
on the best obtainable native information. 


The total strength of the tribe, not including the Akhal branch, Was ve 
variously given by different individuals at from 
Strength of tribe and occupations» = 45 00 to 30,000, and even 60,000 tents or families, 
Making a fair allowance for exaggeration on one hand, and detraction on the 
other, 26,000 may be accepted asa fairmean. The nomad having usually a large 
family and one or two slaves, seven, instead of five, souls per family may be 
accepted as a true average. This would give a population of 175,000, and a 
total of effective males, not slaves, of about 30,000 or something more than one 
to each family. 


A Turkoman invariably divides his people into two great classes, viz., 
those who live by plunder and those who do not. Following somewhat the 
same plan, but eliminating more carefully the former, among the 30,000 adult 
males may be reckoned 1,000 strangers, merchants, Ishans, and Mollahs, 3,000 or 
4,000 engaged in agriculture, 1,000 permanently engaged in the carrying 
trade, 16,000 in rearing and tending cattle, &c., leaving a balance of 9,000 
or 10,000, having no property and no sufficient employment at home, and forming 
an element of the population, out of which comes little increase to the general 
wealth, and all the dangers that have hitherto and will, in the future, beset the 
eommunity. 


This balance was, on good authority, reduced to 7,000 or 8,000, said also 


from various causes to be on the decrease, leaving 


" Division according to occupations, see : 
iia ace the division of the population about as follows :— 











Merchants, Priests, &c. ae nae see see 1,000 
Carriers es see ots ses 1,000 
Agriculturists .., eee os vee ee 4,000 
Nomads eae ies fas ves 16,000 
Plunderers see eae re so .. 8,000 
ToraL 333 »-» 30,000 

PigiGiag-alieagee: The fighting force of the tribe comprises, as is the 


rule with nomadic races, nearly every adult male. 


Allowing 25,000 as the available number of the Tekkah and 10,000 as the 
number of the dependent clans, and slaves that could be depended upon to 
fight, a total of 35,000 is obtained. This was declared to be far below the mark, 


50,000 being claimed as the lowest computation and may therefore be accepted 
as near the truth. 


The whole of these are, of course, armed with guns and swords, and have 
supplies of powder and lead sufficient fora brief campaign. The proportion 
of European, 7. e., of percussion arms is admitted to be small. 


The difficulties of computing the number of mounted men that could be 
turned out by the tribe are increased by the tendency of the Turkomans to 
exaggerate on this point. There is nothing of which they are more proud than 
of the number of horses owned by their tribe or clan. After reducing very 
nearly one-half the average of numbers given me, at various times, there are 

Die left to the tribe 5,000 mares and 12,000 horses 


sufficient to mount perhaps 15,000 men, and this is, 
T believe, about the number that might be relied on. 
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_Ponies and pack horses are not included in the above. The fighting force 
available on an emergency may be reckoned therefore at : 





Horse see wee sae Fee 15,000 
Foot oe ite she sae .» 20,000 
Total us as s- 85,000 








The Tekkah Turkoman footmen or “tofangehi” is much respected by the 
Persians, and is admitted by them tu be a staunch 
_ ,_ fighter and a good shot. He is, of course, poorly 
armed, but might be relied on to make a good defence behind his entrench. 
ments, even against modern arms, 


Military qualities, 


The prowess of their horsemen is greatly exaggerated, except by the trib 
who know them best, the Koords of Koochan ead Bejacond. oe cay 


So much has been written about them, that it would be superfluous to 
dilate on their qualities and method of combat. There are, however, two points 
worthy of note which I have not yet seen noticed. The Turkoman horseman 
avoids mecting an enemy face to face after the manner of cavalry of European 
nations, and never uses his sword from choice, save on a dismounted and defence- 
less enemy. He is in fact but a very serviceable mounted skirmisher, his 
weapon the rifle,* which has only lately replaced the bow and arrow of his 
Scythic progenitor. 

The same remarks apply to all the Turkoman tribes of the Persian border. 
The Turkoman horse of whatever breed is admirably adapted to all purposes of 
cavalry. 


The 8,000 men put down above as “ Plunderers,” forming the dangerous 
class of the Merve community, are not actually 
a distinct band of professional robbers, but represent 
rather the available population, from which the “ Allamans” or plundering 
bands may be recruited, and for whom further occupation must be found, 
if the community is to settle down and live at peace with its neighbours. 
The ‘‘ Allamans”’ also are not permanently organised bands. There are certain 
naan recognised leaders, known to the Persians as 

; * Duzdbashis,” who head every raid but have 

no regular following. The leader forms his plans for a foray in secret, and 
calls for volunteers by planting his spear before his tent-door. His followers 
are informed of nothing but the time fixed for departure; for every camp 
has its spies, paid by the Persian border chiefs. The following list of the 
“Duzdbashis” or robber leaders of Merve may be of interest as showing the 
systematic manner in which plundering is still carried on, and pointing out 
the men whose removal would almost suffice to secure the peace of the com- 


munity. 


The plunderers, 


Robber Leaders of Merve. 


(1) Taj Ganj, of the Seechma Tira or section also known as Taj Sardar, 
whose beat is towards Serruks and Herat. 

(2) Doongatir, of the Bakhshi section, who recruits chiefly amoug the 
Mujawir and Syuds, dependent sections of Turkomans not Tekkah, 


and bearing the worst character in the whole community. His 
beat is towards the Russian settlements on the right bank of the 


Oxus. 





© Of native manufacture known as “ Klarli” iu Khorassan. 


(3) Kulli Isban, of Seechma Tira. Raids in the country about Shorakhan 
and Khiva. 


(4) Adina Nafas, Mujawir. In the Ghaeenat and Khiva. 


(5) Ashoor, Marghun, or the hunter. Sultan Aziz, Ghaeenat and 
Goonabad. 


(6) Begunj, Seechma. In Meshed. 
(7) Kara (black) Begunj, Boorkas. 


(8) Shickhli Sardar, Aman Shah, a very noted man, lately heard of 
on the Herat road in pay of Sardar Yakoob Khan. 


(9) Khajakkar Sardar, Aman Shah, also a very influential man. Raids 
Kelat, Deregez, and Khiva. 


(10) Adina Kurban, Bakhshi, Kelat and Khiva. 


(11) Aziz Sardar Iwaz. Two brothers of Kara Yurma section. Said to 
be the most noted robbers in Merve. They are successful and 
popular leaders and able at all times to raise 4,000 to 5,000 
men for raids in any direction. 


The business of plunder, however, is said of late to have fallen into 
Plandering now falling into dies much discredit. It is reprobated by the mollahs, 
credit. except when the raids are made on Russian terri- 
tory, who refuse to hold intercourse with the ‘ Allamans,” as the robbers are 
styled, and is discouraged by the principal ‘“ Aksakals’” or greybeards. 


In former days the “Allaman” went forth headed by the chiefs of the 
tribe, and with the blessing of the ‘‘Ishans” or priests, but times would 
appear to have changed, and the causes of this change are to be sought 
for not in any great improvement in the moral tone of the community, 
but rather in radical alterations in the conditions under which the business 
must now be carried on. Robbery is evidently no longer respectable, because 
it is both unsafe and unprofitable. Unsafe, because it may likely enough 
entail invasion and subjugation, which was never before even a possible 
contingency; unprofitable because the closing of the slave-marts has ren- 
dered the capture of Persian villagers in large numbers a useless exertion. 
Though it has received a severe check, so long as there are men and horses 
unemployed, plundering will continue. 


Honest occupations will absorb more of the young men of the tribe, but 
there will remain a number of reckless spirits, under no authority or control, 


sufficient to bring down upon the whole tribe the misfortunes already looming 
in the distance. 


The Tekkah of Merve are, it is scarcely necessary to say, like all tribes of 

Covi atich aba datiseies: Tartar origin, divided and sub-divided into clans, 

. and sections of clans, and these again into smaller 

divisions. The whole tribe, including the ‘ Akhal” branch, are divided into 

two clans or “ Taifa” and 40 minor divisions, the names of which are given in 

the annexed statement. The “‘ Akhal” branch consists of fractions from nearly 
all the ** Tira” or sections of the tribe. 


The two clans are’so far distinct that they hold opposite banks of the rivers, 
but the sections or sub-divisions are completely amalgamated, an “ubah” or 
group of tents having often representations of several “ Tira.” 
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Divisions of Tekkah Tribe of Turkomans. 





Clan (Taifa.) 


Otamish ... | 1. 


Toktomash... | 1. 


BOO 


ow 


Section (Tira). 


SOBs Ane w 


Bakhshi_.., | 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
Sijmas wf 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Kara Abmed |... 


Bulghoz ... 
Sultan Aziz]... 
Mujawir|... 
Sheikh. 

Salor 

Topal si 
Khwaja... 
Atta he 


Beg 





err 


Woakeel ... | 1. 


2. 





Khar 


Kara 
Yazi 
Arak 
Kardja 


Harin seas |euss 
Khatil 


Sub-divisions, 


Jaltak 

Mirash. 

Basman. 

Salaf. 

Ak Tash Ayak 
Kara Tash Ayak 


Ak Sofi 
Haj Sofi Arab 
Kyzil Kuz 


Malik Aman. 
Baghcha. 
Arko. 

Saree. 
Ferrang. 


... | Verdi Nyaz Khan ... 





Akeakal. Remarks. 
Kutogh Bai. 
| Said Beg. 
1. Taj Khan .,.| Accompanied  Yakoob 


Kban to Cabul in 
1868. 
2, Mohamad Ra. 
beem. 
3. Mulla Iran. 


In pay of Amir of Bok- 
: hara. 

Khwaja Nefes. An influential man. 
Asoor Lung. 


Davees Bai. 


_ | Verdi Murad Khan. 


Hakim. 
Moosa. 


te Agha Ali Murad. 


Aman Shah abe 
Kongor ont 
Gokcha as 


1. Talak 


Yusaf {3 Kara Burma. 


Bokri 337 
Kashit. 
Kunjak. 


.| Nor Verdi Khan... 


Mulla Sadiq. 
Odagh Qumsik. 
Koushid Khan vee | Known as Chief or 


Governor of Merve. 


Acknowledged Chief of 
the Akbal Branch of 
Tekkah. Hae tent and 
wives also at Merve. 


Alla Nazzar. 


Kara Sheetan .. [In pay of Amir of 


Bokhara. 
... | Daood Mirab. 
... | Verdi Peblwan. 
. | Aman Nuzzar. 

Oraz Murad Khan ... Influential Chief of 
Akhal. Head of obab 
of 1,000 tents. 

... | Aman Verdi. 
.». | Omar. 





Norg.—The names of the principal Akhals only are given. 


Some as Nur Verdi 
The following are som 


Each section has an A 


Khan and Oraz Mohamad Khan have tents 
e men of note in Merve, the names of whose ¢ 


Mohamad Durdy Khan. 
Malik Bai. 
Adna Geldy Khan, Now at Khiva. 


Aksakals. 
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ksakal or grey beard, 
neither by election, 


and property in both Akhal and Merve. 
Jane I was unable to ascertain :— 


a chief attaining his position 


nor by hereditary right, but by 


the tacit admission of his claim in virtue of age, 


i , and personal influence. The position brings no gain, and appears to 
be reaicetel ail the person of the incumbent. It is never contested ang 
confers no authority. 

The conciliation of these chiefs would, of course, be the first step taken 
in dealing with the tribes, but it would then be necessary to win over almost 
every individual member, for each has his opinion and a voice in thé discussion 
of public matters. 

A far greater power than the Aksakal is the Ishan* or Mollah ; his 
authority is also, though to a less extent, 
dependent on personal influence. At present 
there are none of note among the Tekkah Merve, but the meanest has great 
power. 

Not the least important of the recent changes in the condition of the 
community, induced probably by the course of 
recent events in the neighbouring countries, hag 
been the local election of a leader or chief Aksakal, one Kousheed Khan of 
the Gokcha section, a man of great influence, but not otherwise seemingly 
of much note. His position is entirely without precedent, and the instruc. 
tive acknowledgment of the necessity of some form of authority, by a mass 
of lawless nomads, swayed almost solely by their own impulses, is remarkable, 
and of itself proves the existence of a power capable of exercising a wide influ- 
ence over the fortunes of the community, a counterpart, in fact, of “ public 
opinion” as known in more civilised countries. 


It is this public or general opinion, expressing the necessity for united 
action in the face of grave danger, that has, no doubt, led to the tacit 
acknowledgment of the authority of a single chief, and to unusual and ener- 
getic action under his direction, in the work of public defence. 


The power vested in Kousheed Khan are, as might be expected, undefined, 
and he has no title among his own people, being simply spoken of by name. 


Without authority to impose a tax or to punish, he has been able, never- 
theless, for two years to keep the tribe at work on their fortifications, a labor 
utterly distasteful to them, and contrary to the customs of a people who have 
no faith in walls, being taught by tradition and habit to trust in battle only to 
the speed of their horses; he has also negotiated with Bokhara and Khiva, with 
Afghanistan, and probably also with Russia and in the name of the tribe; his 
power to do so being admitted by even the most distant sections of the 
* Akhal.” 


The election of achief with even the limited power over the internal affairs 
of the tribe vested in Kousheed Khan, would prove of immense advantage, in 
any negotiations that might be opened with the tribe, for he would serve as a 
reliable medium of communication; and there can be little doubt that any 


Denscueule he might make in the name of the community would be fully 
ratified. 


After the defeat of the Shah’s army under the Hashmat-u-Dowla, related 
Relations of Tekkah with Persia,  2b0ve, and the final occupation of Merve by the 
; "  Tekkah, there was for a long period no attempt at 
intercourse between Khorassan and Merve. The Persians remained in posses- 
eee dunce sion of Serruks where they fortified themselves, 

: and, though unable to occupy the pastures of the 
Tejen, prevented their being made a base for their plundering expeditions by 
the Tekkah, and by the Sarik and Salor, who, finding themselves again deserted 
by the Persians, had come to terms with and were in league with their kinsmen. 


Direct trade with Bokhara was at a stand-still, The Turkomans could 
not venture their property on Persian soil, but they indemnified themselves 
for the slight loss thus sustained by constant raids across the Heri-Rood, 
plundering the country up to the walls of Meshed, and south as far as the 
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* Tehans. 


Kousbeed Khan. 


borders of Seistan, and sweeping off the population of entire districts into 
slavery. This was of course no new phase in the history of the unfortunate 
peasantry of Khorassan, but the evils they had formerly suffered were in- 
tensified by the concentration of the efforts of their enemies on the work 
of pillage. 

In 1869 the Government of Khorassan again fell into the hands of the 
Hissam-u-Sultana, Sultan Murad Mirza. This 
Prince is popular with the Turkomans, being both 
respected and feared by them. 


He alone of all Persian statesmen appears to have accurately appreciated 
the full importance to Persia of Russia’s move- 
ments on the Aral ond Caspian, and to have gauged 
truly the value of the opportunities of extending her influence and consoli- 
dating her northern border, opposed to her thereby, and the dangers of apathy 
and neglect in the face of the insidious advances of her northern neighbour. 


It was clearly the policy of Persia at the time that the Russian 
preparations for the occupation of Khiva were disturbing the tranquillity 
of the whole of the Khivan steppes and of Khborassan, to take advantage 
of the position she commanded as a neutral, to secure, if possible by gentle 
measures, the allegiance of the independent tribes on her border. 


The Hissam-u-Sultana’s efforts in this direction were honest and well 
devised, but failed, through the force of adverse circumstances. His tenure of 
office was too short, and he lacked the cordial support of the Shah’s Ministers. 
The feebleness of his predecessors had so emboldened the plundering tribes 
that it needed not only vigorous measures but a long continuance of them 
to restore tranquillity. At the time of his arrival the Tekkah and Salor were 
ravaging the villages within sight of the walls of Meshed, and the whole coun- 
try south was parcelled out between the various bands of raiders, which 
remained in almost permanent possession. During bis two years’ tenure of 

Attempts to bring back the Tekkah Office he was successful in opening friendly com- 
to Tejen and the Atak. munications with the Tv-kkah Chiefs, and in secur- 
ing the free passage of caravans for a short time. The old villages of Mehna, 
Mapak, Chardeh, Doshakh, Afardeh, Tormachi, and Gulingan in the Kelat Atak 
were re-occupied for the most part by Tckkah emigrants, who paid one-tenth of 
the produce to the Persian Government, and became liable to military service, 
thus effectually strengthening the border and forming a screen to the Kelat 
villages in their rear. The re-occupation of the Tejen pastures by the Tekkah was 
also in progress. Turkoman raids in other parts however continued, and appear to 

have furnished the Prince’s enemies with a pretext 
ele eae for his recall. His efforts while in power were 
also paralysed by the same influences, for bis policy which was to put a stop 
to Tekkah raids by ashow of force on the border, to win their Chiefs by 
liberal gifts, and to induce a peaceful re-settlement of the Kelat “Atak —the 
former seat of the Merve Tekkali—thus creating a bond of friendship, based 
on solid benefits conferred and cemented by a community of interests, that 
might lead to the pacification of the whole tribe, under the influence of Persia, 
depended entirely on a free command of money and troops, both of which 
were withheld. 

With the recall of the Prince vanished Persia’s best, if not her last, chance 

of securing the tribes on her border, and again 

Change of policy. obtaining possession ce Two ao eee 

" -he good work of two previous years has been more than undone, 
Pea tak eens are not as they were in actual possession of the border, 
the reason is only to be looked for in the threatening aspect of their own affairs, 
which occupy their attention and their aie a ceatest fale 

j e e reins of Govern 

Sera ee Ae enh communities of the “ Atak” were 

Turkoman Colonies plundered. plundered and driven out by the Khan of Deregez, 
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Hissarm-u-Sultana. 


His policy, 


xi7 


one of those border Chiefs who are opposed by tradition, and by the strongest 
motives of self interest, to any policy of pacification. He, of course, saw his 
opportunity in the change of policy that was sure to ensue ona change of 
Government under such circumstances. 

In the following spring* a large caravan from Merve with Persian goods 
carried by Tekkah camels was plundered by the 
orders of the new Governor at a village, a few 

Turkoman caravan plundered. miles only from Meshled. This, of course, effec. 
tually extinguished the reviving trade with Bokhara, and increased the feelings 
of hostility of the Tekkah, giving them fresh proofs of Persian treachery and 
an increased contempt for the weakness of their Government. 


# March 1873. 


The late Governor of Khorassan would point perhaps to the re-occupation 
of the Kelat “ Atak” as an administrative success, 
and he has no doubt succeeded in introducing and 
maintaining, by great efforts, a mixed population of Khorassan, at some few 
points, but his measures have nevertheless altogether missed the real aim of 
his predecessor’s wise policy, which was to bring about a return of the Tekkah 
to their old seats in the ‘“‘ Atak” and Tejen, and thus to pave the way to the 
annexation of the Merve lands. 


Of the probable success of such measures, in spite of traditional hatred 
and differences of religion, the present state of Persian relations with the 
Yemoot is tolerably good evidence, and in any event the attempt should 
have been made and persevered in, for it is the only chance left to Persia of 
maintaining the integrity of her northern border. 


Ineffectual re-occupation of Atak. 


The proposal to use force in bringing the Akhal, and subsequently the 
Merve Tekkah, into subjection, reported to have 
been made by the late Governor of Khorassan, 
has apparently met with no response from the Shah’s Ministers; and it is 
fortunate that it is so, for any such project would very probably terminate 
in military disaster, and would, in the opinion of the most competent judges, 
certainly fail in bringing the tribes into subjection. 


To the course of recent events alone is to be 
Relations with Afghanistan. attributed the present close and friendly relations 
Friendly. subsisting between the Tekkah Chiefs of Merve 

and the Afghans. 


When the former had their base and their markets beyond the Oxus, the 

etauurceckan a Oh Afghan borderers suffered almost equally with the 
ee : } Persians from their ravages, and Afghan forces 
joined with Persian in retaliation. The Turkoman then saw nothing to be 
gained from Afghan friendship, and as a liegeman of the Amir of Bokhara 
was often impelled to unite his duty with his interests in espousing his cause 
in his quarrels with the Ruler of Afghanistan. Now, it is the Ruler of Bokhara 
who is regarded by him as an enemy, in league with, or at the feet of the 
“unbeliever,” while to the Afghan he looks for aid and offers his allegiance. 


Before the year 1867 the Tekkah had been in communication only with 

Toj Sirdar. Sirdar Yakoob Khan, the Governor of Herat. In 

: that year Taj Sirdar of the Sijmas section of 

Merve Tckkah accompanied the Sirdar with a body of 300 or 400 horse to 

Girishk, Candahar, and Cabul, where he was entertained and handsomely 

rewarded by the Amir Shere Ali Khan. He returned with Yakoob Khan to 

Herat, and remained in close communication with him, if not, as was rumoured, 

In his pay. The Amir’s liberality, however, was not thrown away ; for Taj Khan 

is said to be still secretly devoted to him. With ‘Taj Khan was one Twair Khan, 

Twair Kban, an Aksakal and robber-leader of the Sarik tribe, 

who is in the pay of the Sirdar, and was credited 
bring a large body of his tribe into the field. 


Proposal to coerce the Tekkah. 


with sufficient influence to 
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The influence of these {wo men is, however, comparatively limited, and 
would scarcely have merited mention, but that 
they were instrumental, to some extent, in bringing 
about the present relations. By their aid Yakoob Khan was able to save his 
subjects to a great extent from the incursions of the Turkomans. The village 
populations enjoyed an almost complete immunity, and the Eimak nomads had 
to complain only of occasional losses of cattle. 

About this time also the Sirdar entered into communication with Kousheed 
Khan, and received promises of aid, in the event of a breach with his father, 
which, it was even then believed, would not be rendered. 


Raids on Herat. stopped. 


In March 1873 Kousheed Khan senda deputation to the Sirdar asking for 
aid to resist a threatened attack of the Russians, 
proposing to immigrate in case of defeat to Herat, 
and suggesting the Badgees tract on the upper Murghab, formerly held by the 
Hazara Limaks. 

An asylum was promised, and the request for aid referred to Cabul, but the 
storm had, meantime, passed over. 


Deputation to Herat asking asylum, 


Previous to this as early I am informed, as 1869, Baba Khan, son of 
Koushecd Khan, had been sent to the Amir to offer 
the allegiance of the Tekkah, on condition of aid 
in the event of invasion, and a guarantee of the tenure of the oasis lands. 

Said to have accompanied him to Baba Khan and some others, it is said, accompanied 
India. the Amir to India, and afterwards returned to 
Merve, with full assurances that the Amir would, on condition of their aiding 
him, when called upon, and respecting his territories, give them material aid 
in the event of their being attacked. If this tale be true, it accounts for 
very much, that is, otherwise, unaccountable, their firm belief in the sincerity of 
the Afghan alliance, in the complete dependence of Afghanistan on England, 
and her consequent ability to give them effectual aid. These are impressions 
that might easily have been taken back to Merve in 1869, but are not other- 
wise easy to trace to their origin. 


In the autumn of 1873 Baba Khan was again sent to Yakoob Khan, 
d and thence to Cabul, with, it is stated, letters to 
Sater Grieg te the Amir, again offering their allegiance, and 
asking for assistance in arms, &c. The reply to this was, that arms would be 
given as soon as the need for them became apparent. This was regarded by 
the I'ekkah as an evasion, and other messages were sent, the result of which 
did not become known. In September last 
PORE Sere Kousheed Khan again sent his son to Cabul with 
letters, informing the Amir that the Russians were preparing to attack 
Merve from the Oxus and the Caspian, and asking for aid. Baba Khan was 
at Herat at the time of my departure from Meshed awaiting a reply. The 
threatened attack on Merve from the Oxus, about which there was some talk 
among the Turkomans, having passed off, it is probable that no direct answer will 
7 be given. The result of these negotiations, whatever 
Remule orishas ageeenaecs may have been the real nature of the eens 
i mir to the applications made to him, has been to inspire the Tekka 
of all eae Marve to Kizil Arvat with a confidenee that they will find the 
Afghans ready to aid them if they should be attacked by Russia, | and if et 
should be impossible, at least to give them a secure asylum, in which they wi 


be safe under the shadow of a great protecting power from further molestations. 
Of the existence of this feeling I received such repeated proofs that I believe 


it to be a very general one, and as such likely to influence the tribe in their 

dealings with their neighbours both in Persia ond a the eee for so ae as 
c i in their rear, they will be more 

they rely upon finding an asylum in the! , the 

provoke, nail more ready to resist, than might otherwise be the case. 
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Deputation to Amir in 1869. 


YH 


nderlying the evident desire of the Tekkah for an Afcha: 

eee . “alliance have been touched upon above. Then 
is, in fact, no other quarter to which they can look 
at all hopefully, Khiva and Bokhara are in the hands of the Russians, whom 
they have every reason to fear, and for Persia they have only feelings of dislike 
and contempt. The Afghans, too, are their co-religionists, and this is, under the 
circumstances, of some value, as smoothing the way to friendly intercourse, 
There is alsoa very general impression abroad that an alliance with Afghanistan 
means an alliance with England. The Turkomans 
especially believe that England intends, and is able 
under all circumstances, to maintain the integrity of Afghanistan, and hope, 
by an alliance with the latter power, to come under the protecting arms. 


It may appear strange that a tribe, with whom we have never had direct 
connection, and have had no intercourse for more than 30 years, should entertain 
so firm a belief in our power, when it is, certainly, to some extent, doubted in the 
neighbouring country, but such is the case. We are. credited also with many 
of the qualities they most admire. English generosity is everywhere among 
them extolled, and the nation bears also a high character for justice and good 
faith. These sentiments may, I think, be traced to the good work done by the 

et aacgi Weteelnictas Officers of the Herat Mission, and to their lavish but 

bree : judicious expenditure. It is to them, therefore, 


that we owe, at the present day, the suffrages of a large majority of the Eastern 
Turkomans. 


Reasons for desiring Afghan alliance. 


Feelings towards England. 


It may or may not be true, as noted above, that a deputation was sent to 
Possibility ofan advantageous settle. India, but of the desire of the Tekkah for a direct 
TERL UE the Menve question: connection with us, or an indirect one through 
Afghanistan, I received abundant proof, and I believe that they might be trans- 
formed intoa peaceable, honest, and prosperous community, and would prove a 
source of real strength to the border and to the empire. 


In face of the commonly accepted notions of Turkoman character, this 
view may appear wholly chimerical. A few words further of explanation are 


therefore necessary, and will, I trust, be deemed warranted by the importance 
of the subject, 


The strategical value of the position of Merve requires no demonstration, 
Bain ai and its political importance becomes as evident, 
when the question is viewed from the spot. 
The Murghab River rising in the mountains of Afghanistan, flows north 
Connection with Afghanistan. into the desert of Khiva, and reaching not more 
than half-way across it buries its water in the 
sandy waste. 
Along its banks live a succession of nomadic tribes, commencing with 
the Eimaks of Herat and followed by the Sarik and Salor Turkomans, forming 
an unbroken chain, connecting the oasis of Merve with the heart of Afghanis- 
Seeger muuideey: tan. East, west, and north of the line fertilised by 
the river, extends a waterless desert, forming 3 
natural boundary between Khorassan, of which Merve and the Murghab may 
be considered merely a salient angle, and the tracts comprising the Usbeg 
Khanates. The occupation of Merve by a power, starting from these Khanates 
as a base, would be an infringement of this natural boundary. 


A glance at a map, of course, makes this fact evident, but it acquires real 

Political importance of boundary. political import when it is found that the boundary 

; : is recognized and felt by the people of Khorassan 

and the neighbouring tracts, to be not only a geographical fact, but also a 

traditional and actual dividing lines, across which the sinister influences of @ 
power, however restless and aggressive, could not be effectively exercised. 


It is scarcely too much to say that the attention of all classcs is rivetted 


on Merve, and no opinion is more freely expressed than that its occupation 
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by the Russians will be their first step into Khorassan, for their movements 
on tho Caspian are regarded as merely subsidiary to this main end. 


That a Russian invasion of Merve is, if not imminent, certainly a matter 
of a short time, more or less, is, I think, shown 
by the state of their relations with the tribe; and 
after allowing full weight to all arguments based on the apparent and to some 
extent real isolation of the position, its small value asa possession, as being 
likely to be a source of weakness rather than of strength to a power having 
designs on Afghanistan, and the impracticable nature of its people, there 
remains the broad fact that its occupation by an aggressive power will shake 
the confidence of all classes and open the way to further extensions of influence, 
or what has always been the weak side of Afghanistan, the side of Herat, 


Moreover, if the character of the popula. 
tion of Northern Khorassan and of Herat he 
taken into account, the importance of the question 
becomes greatly enhanced. 


The Turkomans and the Eimaks of Herat and Persia are born mercena- 
rics. Their views on politics are coloured by no tinge of patriotism; they hold 
themselves merely for the highest bidder, and they regard the approaching 
contact of the two great rival powers, which they believe to be inevitable, with 
a feeling akin to curiosity. (The Tekkah of Merve have exceptional cause 
of anxiety and of apprehension from one of the powers.) Whatever happens, 
they feel sure that they themselves will come well out of it, for they have 
nothing to lose, and their aid will be valued by either party. 


Dauger of foreign occupation, 


ugmented by chnracter of popula- 
tion, 


At present, it may, I think, be accepted, their prepossession is in favor of 
the nation whose gold they have already seen, and whose prestige still stands 
high amongst them, but this advantage cannot be expected to stand the test 
of actual contact with a powerful rival. It is, ia fact, stilla case of ‘first 
come first served;” the power that is first on the field will gather to herself 
all the free swords of the border. 

The dangers of an occupation by an aggressive power of the Merve 

Summary. may, therefore, be summarised thus :— 
1st.—Public confidence and the tranquillity of Khorassan and Herat will 
be disturbed by the infringement of what is regarded as the natural and only 
safe boundary between those tracts and the ‘‘ Khanates.” 

2nd.—A way will be opened for intrigue and the extension of foreign 
influence into the heart of Afghanistan. 

3rd.—All the mercenary tribes of the frontier will come within an 
influence that cannot fail to attract and corrupt them. 


These are the main political considerations ; there are also others touching 
the strategical and material value of the position, and the danger to our prestige 
generally of its hostile occupation, of almost equal weight. 


The main question, from which I shave somewhat diverged, regarding the 
Question of the possibility of a practicability of any permanent or satisfactory 
satisfactory settlement. settlement of, or connection me a eae 2 
i i i t instinctively be 
onstituted as that of Merve, is one that will, I fear, almost ivel; 
snewerel by a negative. It is no doubt beset with difficulties, and its solu- 
tion depends primarily on the state of our relations with Afghanistan, and the 
nature of our engagements with Russia, but there are certain lights thrown upon 
the subject on the spot that are worthy of attention, and may make it appear 
in a somewhat different aspect. ; eee 
lace the character of the Turkoman named appears 
er be incorrectly appreciated. He is not by any means 
Chance ore the mere plundering savage that his Persian neigh- 


bour points him. From what I have seen and heard, I would describe the 
E 
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average Turkoman as exceedingly intelligent, shrewd and alive to his own 
interests. Moved by impulse no doubt, but not to the extent that would make 
him oblivious of his interests, he is also fairly well-informed and a@ great 
: ide Fecdeotoe ne politician’; * accustomed from childhood to a 
pe airs intelligent ine free roving life, anything like restraint would be 
tert in te ites of the connie? at. first irksome to him, but he does not appear to be 
tobe a geod judge of the character incapable of discipline. The Turkoman of Merve is 
nd intentions of the lealing powers, algo fully alive to the advantages he now enjoys 
(Sd) G.E. Narer, in the possession of one of the most fertile tracts in 
the world, and a guarantee of its undisturbed possession would be the strongest 
inducement that could be held out to him. He is already in some degree, as 
shown, changing his habits, and there is every indication, I think, of the 
possibility of his settling down in course of time, of his own impulse, to peace- 
ful occupations. Two large sections of the race, the Arsari and the Goklan, 
have already done so, and the character of the Tekkah cannot be radically 
different. 


The main practical difficulties that present themselves in the way of dealing 
with such a community are, that a large fraction of it is without sufficient 
occupation and wedded to a life of plunder, and that there is apparently no 
constituted authority capable of representing the whole body. 


The first is, however, a difficulty that diminishes daily with the extension of 
agriculture, and the increase of difficulties in the way of successful brigandage. 
If suitable employment were found for the more restless spirits, the authority 
of the heads of the tribe, which is all in favor of order, would probably at once 
accomplish the rest. 


The second is, I think, met by the investiture of Kousheed Khan with 
power to negotiate, and to enter into engagements in the name of the tribe. 


Any further discussion of the means by which a permanent connection 
with a tribe so distant, depending as the question does so much on our rela- 
tions with other powers, would, I fear, be deemed superfluous, and it will 
suffice to express my opinion that, as viewed from the spot, there is nothing 
at all impracticable in the idea of a Tekkah alliance with Afghanistan, their 
country being annexed as an integral portion of that kingdom and sharing its 
immunities. It is desired by the Tekkah, who declare their willingness to 
receive Afghan or English officers among them, and a few years of undisturbed 
peace might prepare them for the burdens of connection with an organised 
form of Government, and the Afghans can have no objection. In the country 
itself where sucha scttlement of the great pending question of the day is 
considered not only a possible, but a probable event, the practical difficulties 
are not regarded as even difficult to overcome. 


The Tckkah appear to have come first into contact with Russia on the 
Teaialghaweiit ase: frontiers of Bokhara. <A large body of the tribe, 
numbering 6,000 or 7,000, headed by Kousheed 
Khan, Kara Shaitan, and other Chiefs, joined the 
army of the Ameer of Bokhara, just too late, it is said, to take part in the 
campaign that concluded with the battle of Jizzak in 1867. Their connection 
with this affair is believed hy the tribe to have marked them out for the special 
vengeance of Russia, who is still awaiting her opportunity to retaliate. Since 
their return from Bokhara, they have carefully abstained, as a tribe, from further 
hostilities, the petty attacks and plunderings of which the Russians have 
since had to complain having been carried on against the advice of the more 
respectable and prudent members of the community, who are, however, 
powerless, when the summons of the robber leaders is backed by priestly 
sanction. 

Last year a caravan proceeding (according to the Russian papers) from 

Cause oF Misilad Girdeau, Khala-Ata to Petrovsk Alexandrovsk was attacked 
and plundered by a large body of Tekkah, and a 
Russian soldier carried off captive to Merve, where 


Aid given to Bokbara, 


Russian prisoner at Merve. 
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he is still detained for ransom. Some attempts were made by the Persians to 
procure his release, but for reasons which it is not difficult to surmise, the 
matter was allowed to drop. ‘That the Governor of Kborassan had made an 
offer to ransom the prisoner, I ascertained beyond a doubt from Turkomans, 
but the sum named was not accepted, and the attempt was not renewed. 
Had the Persian Government been in earnest in the matter, there can 
be no doubt that the Turkomans might have been Drought to terms, 
for there were at that time no less than 40 Turkoman prisoners at 
Meshed, and others at Kelat Nadiri, and Koochan. For some time, algo, 
the Chief of Merve was in communication with Ivanoff, the Russian Com- 
mander in the Amoo Darya district, but refused to surrender the prisoner as 
demanded without the payment of a ransom, a threat of hostilities was met by 
defiance. Such a termination of the negotiation 
was probably foreseen and perhaps intended. It 
seems more than probable that the sudden relinquishment of the Persian 
attempts to obtain the prisoner’s release, for which no sufficient explanation was 
ever given to me, was not unconnected with the result of the simultaneous 
negotiation on the Russian side. The fact of a Rus- 
sian subject being held captive at Merve within a 
few days’ march of a large Russian force on the Amoo, is of course well known 
throughout Khorassan, and is the subject of much discussion ; aggressive 
motives are, of course, freely attributed to the Russian Commander, and there 
is certainly much to justify suspicion—for, as was said with much force, if the 
principle of ransom only was objected to, there had been many opportunities of 
reprisals on furkoman caravans, and on Turkomans passing between Khiva, 
Bokhara and Merve. Possibly there were no such opportunities, or there were 
objections to interfering with trade, and the suspicions aroused are groundless 
and unjust; but the fact remains that such opinions are held, and that the people 
of Khorassan believe that the final blow is already impending, and that the 
days of Tekkah liberty are numbered. This is in itself calculated to exercise a 
disturbing influence in and beyond the limits of Khorassan, and the captive’s 
existence remains a temptation and almost a justification to the world at 
large of aggression. The Turkomans themselves do not apprehend any immedi- 
ate danger, the occupation of Charjoee will be their signal, and they hope, 
before that can be effected, to have secured an asylum, if not an alliance with 
+ Afghanistan. According to the last news I received 
Peer before leaving the border, Colonel lvanoff had 
renewed negotiations regarding the prisoner and two of the Tekkah Aksakals, 
Adna Geldy Khan and Walad Khan, are at his head-quarters. The result of 
this will propably be the release of the prisoner. If so, ‘here will be good 
; reason to believe that a change has been effected 
A ppatentehings 1 pone: in the views of the Russian frontier administration, 
and that the policy of forbearance and conciliation, which is now being pur- 
sued by Russia in her dealings with the Yemoots and other tribes in the west, is 
be applied to the case of Merve also. A similar policy was seen by the Hissam- 
u-Sultana, as above noted, to be the most advantageous one for Persia to 
pursue, and there can be no doubt that if left free from outward disturbing in- 
fluences, it will in course of time lead to the subjugation of the Merve Tekkab, 
and their incorporation in the irregular legions of Russia. The presence of 
a Russian prisoner at Merve will in any case prove useful, as a justification in 
case of war or a pretext, if other measures should be determined on. ‘The 
Tekkah whom I met were, I found, fully aware that their fate was under con- 
sideration in Russia, and the words they spoke to me had probably been frequently 
repeated to the Russian officers on their frontier, “If the Russians attack us 
at once” they said, “ they will find even the women of the tribe in arms, and all 
prepared to make a desperate resistance. If they wait a year or two, and take 
Akhal and Charjoee, and spend money amongst us, God only knows what may 
be the result,” which was equivalent to an admission that (in the latter case) 
their conquest was certain. 
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Failure of negoliutions for releaso, 


Opinion in Khorassan. 


XX 


The true causes of the ee and aa 2 ee exhibited by 
ili the Tekkha, are not easy to discover. It migh 

ae vee re almost be expected fice a tribe of peoreasioan 
soldiers would not regard the approach of a military power likely to appreciate 
properly their value, and to give them the kind of employment they most 
approve, with any special disfavor. When questioned, they say that the Rus. 
sians are “ Kafirs’? unbelievers, but almost in the same breath they express 
s desire to become subjects of a power open to preciscly the same objection, 
The causes of their preference for England are given elsewhere. Their hosti- 
lity to Russia would appear to be to a certain extent traditional, and due to 
their connection with Khiva and Bokhara, and to some extent also the result 
of guilty apprehensions of punishment for late injuries inflicted. Neither of 
these feelings should offer any insuperable obstacles to pacification. 


Whatever course may be pursued, some time must elapse before the final 
and complete occupation of the oasis can be accomplished. The undertaking 
appears one of far greater magnitude than the recent capture of Khiva. The 
physical difficulties to be overcome are not perhaps of equal magnitude, but 
the resistance, if the attack should be made before the strength of the hostile 
feelings that now exist has been sapped, will be of a very different nature. 


Since the subjection of Bokbara to Russian domination, the Tekkah 
appear to have lost all respect for their suzerain, 
the Amir, and declare that they would no longer 
obey his summons to war. Two “Aksakals, Kara Shai and Verdi Niaz 
Khan, are still in his pay, but their influence with the tribe is small; they 
are probably retained to enable the paramount power to obtain accurate 
information of the movements and sentiments of the tribe. The connection 
of Khiva is chiefly with the Akhal branch. ‘he people of Merve gave no 
assistance to the Khan during the late invasions, and it is only by their 
plunderings in the Khivan territories, subject to Russia, that they can become 
connected with the politics of that State. The case of the Akhal is different. 
They have had direct dealings with Khiva, assisted her in her troubles, and are 
liegemen of the Khan, and on the same ground or pretext have been brought 
directly within the sphere of Russian diplomacy. 


Relations with the Khanates. 


Exd.—F. J. B. 
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APPENDIX IIL 


COLLECTION OF ROUTES TY THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE ATTREK TAKEN FROM 
CAPTAIN NAPIER’S MEMORANDUM ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE 
EASTERN ALBURZ TRACT. 





List of Routes in the Eastern Alburz tract, including one from Herat to Merv 


——— eee 











No. Rovts. Miles. | Furaakhs. 
1 | Herat to Merv ise aes os oa one tei eee 60 
2) Meshed to Sarraks ... tee re toe ova Re Sas 31 
3 »  », Khelat-i-Nadiri and Sarraks sae ae eee wae Pee 24 
4 » on ” » Atak és aes nes toe 106 
5 » sy Deregez by Radkan ... Err ane wns tee 111} 
6 | Deregez to Sarraks .., was tee ove oo ar He 274 
7 i » Merv. Sai isis eee sey sis ia 30 to 40 
8 »  » Balkan .., ies vee ee ue ve we 94 to 97 
9 af »» Koochan by Dawand Pass Se toe ti see 70 ia 
10 | Koochan to Deregez by Allaho Akbar Pass ..,. we vee aes 45 aay 
11 an from Iehkabad and Annan sts ve ase axe 39 ik 
12 | Ishkabad and Aunan to Duringar (Route 9) ... eee wes aa sa 
13 ” ‘i »» Koochan by Augbaz.., wes ass aa ae 113 
14 | Boojnoord to Kareekala and Kizzil-Arvat 4. vee er ss te 384 
15 ” » Atak 22 
16 7 » Gurgan and Astrabad . 265 
17 | Jah Jerm to Astrabad by Nowdeh ‘28 i 131} 
18 | Nardin to Kizzil-Arvat ase 274 
19 » » Gurgan .. tee 12 
20 | Gurgan to Attrek (River) 114 
21 | Astrabad to Attrek ... ae 10 
39 


22 | Hussun Kooli to Kareckala fee any wet a oe . 
ne, 

_. Notr.—Routes of which distance is given in fursakhs have been derived from native information, usually 
with the aid of a rough sketch map. 


Fursacas.—Khorassan fursakh calculated at 43 in plain and 4 in hills. 


-third or one-fourth, according to ground, for direct distance. 


Distance in fursakhs in billy country reduced one f 
This gives 4 to 43 miles 


The Koords usually measure stages by the hour, calculating one fursakb an hour. 
(for a horseman) on level ground and 23 to 3 miles in the hills. 


Mrzes.—Calculated at 43 miles per hour on level smooth ground, the ordinary marching pace of a horse. 
In rough or broken ground at 4 miles. 


In mountains 23 to 3 miles. 
Ascent of gradients measured by aneroid barcmeter mean of readings of 2 instruments. 


Exzvation.—Calculated from mean of several observations of boiling point. 


Temperatures from standard thermometer. 
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APPENDIX III.—Routes near the Attrek—Continued. 





Route No. 1. 


HERAT TO MERV. 
a 


DISTANCE. ie 
vers, passes, 
Sraces. aa villages, Genrnat Descrirtion. 
Miles, &c. | Tora. 
a  ——— 
.| 6 fur. sts soeees Across plain north from Herat. 

hon. 12 : 18 avriee vie for the most part, Ono pass across low 

ills. 

Arche Hauz-i-| 6 ,, 24 iMate Plain. 

Pelt ihishte .| b&b y 29 sateen Plain. At this stage there is a good spring, and 

Murghab River, | usually camps of Sarrak and Salor Turkomans from 
not fordable. Panjdeh. It is on the banks of the Murghab, half 
way between Panjdeh and Merv. ; 

Gholkbandi ... |] 6 5 35 vanes Plain on banks of Murghab. 

Yolatan 4.) 12 5 47 sovene Aloug banks of Murghab. There being grass 
and water on the whole line, caravans can encam 
half way. Yolatan is occupied by Sarrak and Salor 
Turkomans. 

Merv we | 34 60 aieies Plain, cultivated for the most part, and covered 


with camps of Tekke. 

Norr.—The fursakh of Khorassan, especially in 
plain ground, may be reckoned at 4} miles. All the 
stages on the route have grass and water. 





Route No. 2, 
MESHED TO SARRAK. 





GENERAL DrEscRIPTION. 





Distance, 
Rivers, passes, 
Staczs. 2D ? 
Miles, &c.|, Tora. | 904 Vilages. 
Kannagosha.., | 33 far. oe setae 
Moozderan 95 os 13 Kashaf road 


at five fursakhs ‘ 


fordable; water 
snid to be brack- 


ish lower, 
Ak Derband... | 9 ,, 22 Defile oa 
Sarrak ow | 9 oy 31 Descend pass to 


Shorchai, said to 
be passable for 
guns. 


Plain, E.-N.-E. from Meshed. 

Plain as far as Kashaf road. Thence over 
undulating ground on hill skirts along north bank. 
Plain to south high, undulating, fertile in parts, 
without any population, known as Dasht-i-Pusht-i 
Koh-i-Jam, being bounded on the south by ridges 
lining the Jam stream. Moozderan has_ several 
van towers, held by (nominally) 50 foot and 50 

orse. 

Following stream through low hills. At ove 
fursakh pass post of Gar Moozderan on s: uth bank ; 
at 23 fursakhs post Tavar, north bank ; 33 fursakhs 
post Darz Verdi, north bank; 53 fursakhs post 
Bast-i-Sang-i-Dak; at 7 fursakhs Bast-i-Ibrahim 
Khan; thence two fursakhs to Ak Derband. 

The defile is defended by several towers held by 
50 horse and a few infantry. 

At one fursakh, descending for some distance, 
Shorchai, Persian post of 140 men, four or five 
miles below and to right of road is the junction of 
the Heri road and Kashaf road or Ab-i-Meshed, 
thence known as the Tejen. From Shorchai level 
barren plain to Sarrak. : 

Nors.—This route is put down as given, but it 
is probable that the distance from Moozderan to Alt 
Derband has been exaggerated, as also the distance 
letween the outposts on the road. In rough hilly 
ground (he fursakh is usually estimated by the 
time it takes the traveller to cover his stage. . 

Sarrak has no population save a Persian 
garrison of 400 infantry and 300 or 400 people, 
the scum of the bazaars of Meshed, sent there 
lately to colonise. The fort is large enough to 
contain all and built, it is said, on a European plan, 
but it is old and dilapidated nud defended only by 
eight light guns. The soil is fertile and water 
ample; wood is cut on the river banks. The 
garrison, however, are prisoncrs, being unable to 
Move out except “in force.” Supplies of grain 
are purchased from the Merv Turkomans. 


Se ag NS 


Stars. 


Kannagosha .., 

Foronad or 
Gujki. 

Khour a 


Kelat 


Khour to 


Chachha. 


Sarrak 


Miles, &c. 
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Distance. 


Torat. 


3h fur. we 
25 ” 6 fur. 


6 yy 12 ,, 
9 , (| 21 , 
4 ” 16 ” 
8 oy 24, 





Route No. 3. 


MESHED TO KELAT AND SARRAK BY KHOUR. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—“—“s—sK—X—v Oro 


Rivers, passes, 
and villages, 





GENERAL Drscarrrion. 





Large villages in the Tabatkhan Belook. Road 
through low hills. 

Across ligh ridge of the Tekke Khana moun- 
tain, by a road over which it is said guns have 
been taken. Accounts as to the road difler, but 
it is probably very rough and bad, and the light 
guns certainly taken to Tejen must have been 
transported by hand. 

Note.—From the summit of the Karendagh 
mountain a good view ig obtained of the whole 
Khour route, and a more impassable looking 
country for wheels it would be difficult to find, 
Khour is a large village lying on the north side 
of the ridge, at the head of the Chachha Valley. 

From Khour to Khelat is 9 fursakhs N. and 
W., over a very rough country, passing the 
villages Zoo and Karatagan, lately re-peopled. 
Down a deep valley, shut in by high spurs of 
the Tekke Khana. The descent in the 16 miles 
is probably not less than 6,000 feet. Chachha 
lies within the outer range of hills, and is a large 
village of now 100 houses, with fine crops of 
rice and wheat. It was re-occupied on.y last year. 
A fine stream waters it. Tejen lies 10 fursakle 
N.-N.-W., across a barren plain. It was till two 
or three years ago occupied by Turkomans from 
Merv. 

Following the stream, two fursakbs to Karacha- 
chha, a village in the plain, also lately oceupied ; 
and six fursakhs east to Sarrak, across a barren 
plain. 

Note.—Between Khour and Ak Derband there 
are a few paths practicable fur mounted men, but 
very difficult. 

These are or ought to be held by small posts 
No laden animals pass. 





STAGES. 


Kardeh 


oe eee SSS 








Miles, &c. 


ee 


DisTaNcE. 


Torat. 


24 miles es 


6 fur. 








Route No. 4. 


MESHED TO KELAT AND THE ATAK. 
i 


Rivers, passes, 
and villages. 


Kashaf road at 
5 miles. 


Razan, 17% 
miles. 


Anderookh, 193 
miles. 

Defile of 
Kardeh. 

Ascent from 
Meshed, about 
900 feet. 


GeneraL DescRirtion. 


a 


Leave Bala Kheyaban gate and turn E.-N.-E, 
through gardens. At 1} miles pass gardens and 
fort of Samazzand, and bear north past dome uf 
Khaja Ratu left. At 5 miles cross Kashaf rond by 
stone bridge; stream small, easy banks, sound bed, 
and no depth water. Thence over plain rising 
gently to village Razan, 173 miles, on hill skirts. 
Thence, between long undulating gravel slopes, to 
Anderookh, 50 houses, 194 miles. At 20 miles 
enter Derband-i-Kardeb, narrow defile, shut in by 
precipices, 800 to 1.000 feet in height. Mountains 
on either side of limestone and trap, tabular and 
accessible. Strenm from Kardeh finds its way 
through the defile, which io laces bas a width of 
less than 60 yards. At 22 miles leave stream and 
pass over low hills of conglomerate, skirting the 
stream again at 23% niles. ‘Thenve west half mile 
to Kardeh, a small village of 20 or 30 houses, the 
property of the Khan of Choolai. Supplies pro- 
curable in abundance with notice. Road, a fair 
bridle path, which might be made easily practicable 
for guns. 


EE 
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APPENDIX II].—Aoutes near the Attrek—Continued. 





Route No. 4—(Conelnded). 
a 


Distance. . 
_| Rivers, passes, 
and villages. 





SrTaags. 


Miles, &c.| Torar. 


28° miles | 62 miles seat 


deh 
oe 64 fur. | 14} far. 


Ascent from 
Kardeh about 
1,800 feet. 


eeeeee 


Kelat-i-Nadiree | 22 miles | 74 miles 


fur. 21 fur. 


Descent from 
Kardeh 3,000 
feet. 


eoeees 


Chardeh ve | 28 miles | 106 miles 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 





From Kardch follow stream up a narrow tortuons 
defile, winding from N.-W. to N. and E.-N.-W., and 
shut in by high inaccessible cliffs, leaving a passage 
frequently less than 50 yards. At seven miles pass 
smal] village Aoul, 20 houses. At 93 miles rock 
inscription of 926 Hijra, right bank of stream. At 
19 miles small tributary from glen to left, at head 
of which lies large village Bolghor, one mile distant 
bend north following stream, and at quarter mile 
pass road to village Seech, falling in right rear. 
Defile shut in by cliffs of sandstone. 

At 24 miles emerge on open valley draining from 
E. and W. Two roads to Kelat branch off E. and 
W. The latter said to be the worst. At 26 miles 
cross water-shed line into valley draining into the 
Atak, and bear left. At 27 miles cross rocky spur 
by steep and had ascent, and descend by rough path 
into glen of Vardeh, also draining into Atak. 

Road for 20 miles impracticable for any wheeled 
carriage, and commanded by inaccessible cliffs. 
Laden camels pass without difficulty. Last ridgo 
above Vardeh passable by laden mules with diff. 
culty. Camels make a long detour. Vardeh 20 
houses. Supplies very scanty. 

Leave Vardeh east down glen at two miles pass 
village Baghchand, six houses, with fort on rocky 
bill, and turn E.-N.-E. over low hills of sandstone 
and coloured marls and shales. At 5 miles bend 
north and descend deep glen with steep slopes of 
mottled clays and mars, and jutting spurs of slate 
and limestone, the strata violently contorted. At 
12} miles strike small stream flowing from west, 
and follow its course through a very narrow defile, 
shut in by cliffs, leaving a passage only sufficient 
for one horseman. At 16 miles enter open valley, 
the north side of which is bounded by the south 
wall of the natural fortress of Kelat. Thence follow- 
ing stream, bending west, down the valley. At 20 
miles turn north with the stream and pass through 
a narrow gap in the enclosing ridge known as the 
Derband-i-Arghoon Shah, closed by gates. At 22 
miles following stream reach village Geo Gunbuz 
and Nadir’s tower. 

Road from 5 to 16 miles impassable for wheels or 
laden camels (camels using the road as far as Vardeh 
go no further, taking fire-wood cut in the cypress 
—Juniperus excelsa—forests to Meshed). 

From Kelat to Chardeh inthe Atak is about 28 
miles. To the Derband-i-Napht, in the north wall 
of Kelat, a narrow gap similar to that of Arghoon 
Shah, is seven miles following the stream. Road, 
fair bridle path, but impassable for guns. Thence, 
winding through a narrow valley, enclosed by low 
hills of clays, marls, and sandstone, 16 miles to 
the hill skirt. Thence to Chardeh, on the banks 
of the stream, at 28 miles. 

Chardeh has 50 to 60 houses, settled by Turko- 
mans, under the protection of the Khan of Kelat. 





Route No. 5. 
MESHED TO DEREGEZ BY RADKAN. 





Distance. 









GENERAL DeEscRIPTIoN. 





StaGEe. Rivers, passes, 
Miles, &c.| Tota. and villages, 
1 
Kazimabad ,,.| 12 miles a 
23 fur. 


| 


Leave Meshed by the Bala Kheyaban gate, and 
follow the main road up the valley N.-W. at five 
miles, passed ruined Rabat and fort of Bahrabad. 
At 12 miles walled village of Kazimabad ; 16 houses. 
Supplies plentiful. Road level and good. 


a 
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W1.—Rontes near the Attrek—Continued. 


Route No. 5 —(Continued). 
a 


Distance. 
STAGES. 
Miles, &c.} Tortat. 
ee a 
Goonabad ...| 14 miles | 26 miles 
3} fur. 6 fur. 
Chonaran ...| 12 miles | 38 miles 
3 fur. 3 fur. 
Radkan 14 miles | 52 miles 
3} fur. 123 fur. 
Killa Yusuf | 25 miles | 77 miles 
Khan. 
Taveel 13} miles | 90} miles 
Chapooshloo ,,. | 21 miles 1114 miles 
84 fur. 


Rivers, passes, 
and villages. 


Genegat Descaiprion. 





Killa Askanya, 
7 miles. 
Killa Evhan- 
kulla, 9 miles. 
Killa Sadad 
Khan. 
Killa Vakeel 
Khan, 11 miles. 
Killa Ibrahima- 
bad, 2 miles. 
Killa Sulogird, 
33 miles. 
Killa Now 
Buhor, 44 miles, 
Shaffeabad, 7 
miles. 


Hajiabad, 8 miles. 


Joukar, 2} miles. 

Kelat Anijan, 23 
miles. 

Kelat-i-Arab, 83 
Iniles. 

Deh Sununder, 
ruined village, 
6} miles. 

Deh Mazanly. 

Deh Savr-i-zah. 

Gul Khatoon, 7 
tiles. 

Deh Mati, 8 miles. 


Deh Zadees, Ab- 
shor, Dacotly. 


Badkhor, 15 miles. 


Fanow, 83 miles. 


Tabori, 103 miles. 


Maidan Khana 
Pass, 900 teet. 


Defile Derband-i- 
Kibkan. 


N.-W. following main road. At seven miles 
Killa Askanya, right; at nine miles Killa Ee 
kulla, Jeft; Killa Khan Suadad, right. At J1 
Tailes Killa Vakeel Khan, right. At 123 miles 
country cut up by ravines, draining into the Kasbaf 
road; roadway remains good and passable for 
wheels, Road heavy in parts from recent rain, but 
good all along. Goonabad, large village of 100 
houses; supplies ample. 

N.-W. through gardens for one mile. At2 miles 
Killa-Ibrahimbad, right. At 34 miles Killa Sulogird, 
half mile left; 45 miles Killa Now Buhor, right, 
seven miles, village and gardens, Shalfeabad; 8 
miles Hajiabad. At 94 miles cross small stream 
flowing north to Dastgird. At 103 miles cross 
dry bed of stream from the hills sonth. High steep 
banks with ramp passable for wheels. Road sound 
and firm the whole way, and fur the most part 
gravel and kunkur. Country level and unbroken. 
Chenaran,large walled village, 400 houses. Zaffa- 
ranloo Koords. 

N.-N.-W. across cultivated plain for 1 mile. Direct 
road to Koochan branches off left. Plain uncul- 
tivated aud undulating to Joukar. 

At 8 miles clearing the last villages of Chena- 
ran, the road passes over wide level pasture land. 
A marshy stream from the head of the valley is 

ast by a good ford. At 114 miles the Meel-i- 
Radkan, a fine masonry tower, 95 feet high, with 
cufic inscription is passed. 

Radkan is a large village of 1,000 houses of 
Kywanloo Koords, defended by double mud walla, 
towers, and ditch. 


North, over level pasture land for some miles. 
Thence passing the villages Deh Zadees, Abshor, 
two miles further, Daootly four miles further, 
whence two miles to Killa Yusuf Khan, a large 
village of 150 houses of Kywanloo Koords. Sup- 
plies, &c., ample. 

Follow stream, tributary of the Attrek (here 10 
or 12 feet by 2, but said to be not perennial) E..N.-E. 
to the village of Badkhor, situated at the head of 
the valley, and at the entrance of a defile, 5 miles, 

At 16 miles enter defile, narrow and completely 
commanded by low rocky hill, and follow wind- 
ings of stream, keeping a north-cesterly direction. 
At 8} miles pass hamlet of Fanow, 12 fuses At 
103 miles defile opens out to half mile, with a 
long stretch of cultivation, in centre of which 
stands village of Tabori. Two small streams flow 
in on left, and main valley divides E.& N. From 
the west flows a small stream, draining the Dow- 
lutkhana plateau. Road passing over low spur 
behind Tabori, flows east branch of valley dus 
east to Taveel (234 miles), a small Koord hamlet of 
10 families. Supplies procurable. 

From Badkhor to Fanow and Tabori, 4 miles, 
the defile is narrow, and traversed by a winding 
stream, with two or three feet of water, and a 
muddy bottom for the most part, guns might pase 
with a little labour. Thence to Taveel the road is 
open and good. 

Leave valley N.-E. up lateral glen, road steep 
and rugged, and impassable for guns. Camels are 
said to go, and guns have been taken round a long 
détour up the valley to a point where the hill is lesa 
rocky, though steeper (three or four light guns 
were dragged by hand). Ascending glen for two 
miles reach plateau of Maidan Khana. Thence 
across easy undulations E.-N,-E., and at three miles 
descend N.-E. into narrow defile, following small 
stream. Ac 6 miles pass through gap in main 
chain known as Derbaid-i-Kibkan and enter open 


valley of Keopal. 


I 
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Route No. 5—(Concluded). 


eee 
\ DIsTANCE. 


| Rivers, passes, Generat Description. 


Stace. and villages. 
Miles, &c. 


ToraL. 


| $$ $< 
_ 





Thence on an easterly bearing, pass at 7 miles 
| Derband, 7 miles. | village of Derband, the first in Deregez. Atg 
miles pass fort of Kopnl, with hamlet, cross stream 
and follow it to 9} miles; a total descent from 
| Maidan Khana of 1,400 feet. Leave valley windiug 
E.-S.-E. to E. towards Abiverd, and the Atak, and 
turn north up a narrow glen, in a high spur of 
Allsh-ho Akbar | the main range, running out to the S.-E. At 12 
Pass. miles reach summit of pass Allah-ho Akbar, a slight 
depression in the spur. Ascent 1,000 feet. Thence 
Agdash, 15 miles. | descent 2,000 feet, to the village of Agdash, 15 
miles over plain sloping easily to the N.-E. resch 
Chapooshloo, Total descent from sumnnit. of pass 
(about) 3,000 feet. ‘The descent of the Maidan 
Khana Pass is steep and impracticable for guny, 
but the hill slopes are soft and a road might easily 
be cut. The ascent of 1,Q00 feet to the crest of 
Allah-ho Akbar is impracticable, the hill side being 
formed of bare limestone rock, and seamed with 
deep precipitous gullies, The descent of 3,000 feet 
is good, the road having apparently been made, and 
guns might with care be driven down. The valley 
following the Kibkan stream to Abiverd also ap- 
ears quite impracticable for guns, and is shut in 

by precipitous spurs on both sides. 
From the village of Derband an alternative road 
goes back over the shoulder of Koh Omarat, a 
mountain to the east, passing to the east of Taveel, 
reaches Radkan, in the valley. It is shorter, but 
avoided by caravans on account of the steep and 

bad ascent of the Dumji Pass. 


Mohamadabad 8 miles. te senses To Mohamadabad, the chief town, or village of 
and the Atak! 8 ,, the Deregez State, is a distance of eight miles, 
_ over a level plain, and through a narrow pass in 

16 1275 miles. a low spur running out into the plain from the 


mountains on the east. Thence to Kbairabad and 
the villages in the Atak is eight miles. A low 
range of hills formed of soft clays and marls being 
crossed by a good road. By a short détour to 
the west the Atak may be gained without. crossing 
the enclosing hills through a defile, by which the 
Deregez, stream finds its way to the Atak. The 
defile is narrow, and might be easily defended, and 
the low, enclosing range, though everywhere 
passable for horsemen, has a steep slope to the 
south, and a bread crest affording good positions. 
From Deregez there is a road across the hills to 
the east, to Kelat-i-Nadiri, travelled by Colonel 
Baker and Lieutenant Gill, R.E., in 1873. 








Route No. 6, 
DEREGEZ TO SARRAK. 


SS SS 9S eS 


DIisTance. 
—_______—_—.| Rivers, passes 
Stages. and vale , GeneRat DeEscBIPTIon. 
‘ ages, 
Miles, &c. 


| Torat. 
I 








a 
Atak or Turan | 12 miles. aie NT) aagbet N.-E. from Mohamadabad by the Derband-i-Ger 
. 3 far. Bheg, or across the low hills to the south passing 
; at 8 miles Khairabad. 4 
Abiverd | 6 oy 9 fur. tenes East, along hill skirt, over level ground. Abi- 
verd is inhabited; has ample pasture; watered by 
a fine stream. Nearest village, Kivabat, of Kelat, 
lately re-peopled, some miles higher up. 

rer East along hill skirt, passing at about 10th mile 
Archingan, a village lately re-oceupied and watered 
by a stream flowing from the Koh-i-Iwarat, or 

Hazar Masjid, and passing throngh Kelat. 


Chardeh =. | 5, 14 ,, 


Mebna ee | 3b W7b 4 | aces About §.-E. along the Atak to Mebna, a village 
lately occupied from Kelat, watered by a stream 
K from the east of Kelat. 
ava Chachha | 4° ,, 21k ,, asia 7 
Sarrak is, Gc . | ae S.-E. See Route No. 3. 
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Route No. 7. 
DEREGEZ TO MERY. 


a 


Dretance. 
Rivers, passes, 





Sraags. 
‘Nao, GE 
Mike el once. and villages, NERAL DEscRiption. 
Tejen «» | 10 fur. es, From Dere i j 
isanee gez to Mervis a f 
Merv 1. | 28 to 30 | 38 to 40 | for laden camels, about 150. to 180 miles oc 


35 to 40 miles the Tejen is crossed, a shallow stream, 

| flowing through a sandy waste, and fringed by thin 
scrub of tamarisk and willow. Thence four long 
stages acrossa desert, with wells of brackish water 
at each halting-place. Laden mules also accomplish 
the journey. 


_— a SSFSFSFSSSSSSSSSSMMSSeFeFeFeFeFeFSSsSSSSSSSSSSS 


Route No. 8, 
DEREGEZ TO AMAN, KIZZIL-ARVAT, BALKAN. 








Distance. 








Rivers, passes, 
P 7 | GeneRaL Description. 


SraGeEs. and villages, | 


Miles, &c.| Tora. 





Nowkhandan... | 8 miles ee siete N.W. across the cultivate plain of Deregez, fol- 

2 fur. lowing the course of the stream draining the valley. 
Nowkhandan is a large village of 700 houses, sur- 
rounding a high mound, on which stands the fort. 
Gardens and vineyards extend for some miles up 


AnnawandIsh-| 8 ,, 10 fur, cues and down the stream. 
Leave the valley of Deregez by the Dihana or 


kabad. 
pass of Ishkabad (N. W.), which is easy and practi- 
Gawars cable for light guns, and cross over low hills to the 
Atak; passing at the edge of the plain Gawars the 
Annaw first Tekke obah. 
At 8 fursakhs reach Annaw, 300 tents, and two 
: miles further, Ishkabad, 1,000 tents. 
Kurjow 1. | 10 to 11] 18 to 19 dusted Along the Atak skirting the hills. 
Akhal ... | 10 to 11 | 28 to 29 deuses Ditto. 
Karez «| 8 to 7 | 36 to 37 ome Ditto. 
Doran v | 10 fur, 46 to 47 sicets Ditto. 
Baomi Burma... | 9 ,, 65 to56) a. . Two large obaks, about one mile apart, de- 
stroyed by the Russians under Markozoff in 1873. 
Kizzil-Arvat...] 7 64 to 66 sevens The country passed over, as far as Kizzil-Arvat, 
is level, barren for the most part, but not a sandy 


, waste, as is the desert, or koom beyond. No less 
than 40 Tekke obahs, each with its small stream 
from the mountains or perennial spring, are passed ; 
and there is extensive cultivation, the population 
of from 20,000 to 30,000 families subsisting with- 
out the necessity of purchasing. 

Balkhan, 3 days | 32 to 32 | 94 to 97 eines From Kizzil-Arvat to Balkan is a ride of three 
days, making stages of 10 fursakhs,* 40 to 48 miles 
aday. The country is broken by sand hills and low 
rocky ridges, the last spurs of the Elburz, which 
extends in that direction across the desert as far 
nearly as Balkan. The tract is said to be elevated 
above thd desert N. and S. of it, and to havea few 
springs and pools of fresh water, and in spring 
abundant pasturage in some places, frequented by 
the Yomuds ‘“ Chorwars,” or nomads. Caravans 
have never passed that way, but the Tekke have 
twice lately ridden across to attack the Russians on 
the “ Darja,” or “ Daryacha,” the lake of Kaifa-Su, 
described as a small lake of fresh water collected 
from the rainfallon the surrounding tracts, on theedge 
of which gardens and houses have been commenced. 

Thence to Kizzil-Su, the permanent settlement or 
fort of Krasnovodsk, and to Kaifa-Su and Shah 
Kadom, the landing place at the head of the bay, is 
a distance of two to three fursakhs. 

* Nore.—Distance is given as stated to me, but 
ench day's journey was probably much longer. For, 
assuming that Astrabad and the mouth of the Bal. 
kan inlet have been laid down from correct Russian 
sources, and the position of Kizzil-Arvat from Rooj- 
noord correctly given to me, as I believe it to have 
been, the distance from Kizzil-Su to Kizzil-Arvat 


should be about 170 miles. 


io So tN i 
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Route No. 9. 
DEREGEZ TO KOOCHAN BY DAWAND PASS. 


a Ce, 





Distance. Ri 
ivers, passes, 
Sraaxs. ead“villigess GENERAL Descurirtion. 
se MN gee &c.| Toran. 
Nowkbandan... | 8 aoe ae seenes Route eo lel a. a |e =~; St 8. 
ur. 
evi N.-W. from Nowkhandan through gardens a: 
Durmnges w- | 2 Shae vineyards, At 14 miles pass Khallaloo and i 
Burjkilla, 24 miles,| wide open cultivated plain; 5% miles Koh Kohobii ee 
20 houses. a spur of the main range runs out into the plains, 
Zulfan, 34 miles, } rising to a height of about 1,200 feet. Thence boar 
30 houses; Khal- | west skirting right flank of Tountain, and follow 
kanloo Tozanloo, stream up the valley, which contracts to 1 mile in 
20 houses, $ mile | width, } mile from Zamodilloo Valley bends W.N.W. 
left. Sang ‘Surkh lies on the slope of a spur on right bank, 
54 Faiz Ali Beg, and “closes a pass leading from the Akhal settlements 
20 houses. in the Atak ; the road lying N. W. up a glen, and 
Shekanloo, 20] over Koh ‘Asalma to Annan and Tehikabal: distant 
houses, 10 miles. | 16 miles (4 fursakhs), 
Zainadilloo, 15 
houses, 123 miles. 
Sang Sarrak, 
16} miles, 
At Sang Sarrak, pass through narrow gap in 
mountains W.S.W. and turn N-W. At 23 miles 
Duringar Toor- | valley bends sharp S.S.W. At 24 miles gardens 
ki, 184 miles, 15 | and hamlet of Duringar-i i-Koordi, four hamlets of 
houses. 20 to 25 houses in each, of Kaikanloo Koords. Sup- 
lies ample. A road to Kalta Chenor and Annan 
Teads off N.W. from village up narrow glen. 
Imemgulli ... | 20 miles | 62 miles saved Follow glen S.S.W. At 4 miles cross stream, 
6 fur. 15} fur. and leave it, issuing from narrow gorge on right, 
through which lies road to Shorak Durhadam, vil- 
lages of Koochan, distant five fursakhs. Thence on 
south bearing up narrow, rocky glen. At 9} miles 
Dawand Pass, | reach foot of Dawand Pass. 
900 ft. Road passable for wheels, but narrow, and com- 
manded by rocky heights. Ascent of’ Dawand 
Pass, 2 miles, 900 feet ; road fairly good, and ascent 
for most part easy. 
From crest of pass, south, over bare open downs, 
leading over low gap in Choveenlee ridge. At 13} 
miles, pass Chooeenlee, 20 families, Marjanloo 
Koords, and cross low, easy ridge into wide, undu- 
lating valley of Zooblig draining north into the 
Duringar stream. Thence north over steep undu- 
lations to stream and village of Imamgulli, 60 
families, Zaffrandoo. Supplies procurable. 
Note.—The Dawand Pass is exceedingly easy, 
and might with little difficulty be made passable 
; for guns. 
Koochan .,, | 18 miles | 70 miles tee | §.S.E. Atl mile cross a low ridge on right, and 
on south by good road over tho Katirchi plateau. 
At 5} miles cross low ridge of Alumli by good 
road, and enter plateau of Dowlatkhana; crossing 
which, at 15 miles, reach the Gobaran Pass, thence 
to Koochan, 5 miles, over low hills. Light guns 
have been taken to the Atak by this road, and it 
might with little labor be feats passable for any 
wheeled carriage. 








Route No. 10. 
KOOCHAN TO DEREGEZ BY ALLAH-HO AKBAR PASS. 





Distance. . 
STAGES. mb) ———| Rivers, passes, GznzRaL Descrirrion 
Miles, &c.] Toran. and villages: " 
Killa Yusuf | 10} miles Leave Koochan b d 
se> nce os aeeinte y east gate and follow Mesbe 
Khan. Teelab, 1 mile. | road. At 1 mile cross stream (shallow, with sound 


~ arbala i | bed, 16 to 18 feet by 2 feet depth) and pass through 


hassi, 3} 
zi es. 


village Teelab, and on east following hill skirt. At 
34 miles Killa Karbalai Aghassi, with square mud 
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Route No. 10.—(Concluded.) 











Distance. 


Rivers, passes, GEne D: 
Miles, &c.| Torat. and villages. pea as 


fort on mound, 1 mile right. A road turn 
. through hills to Dowlatktang: Tum Hae ccs 
Hy Hy, 7} miles. pe and at 74 miles pase village Hy Hy. Thence 
nae towards gap io hilla men due east and 

? : ‘ollow course of stream, passing vi i 
Chalaki, 10} miles.) fort of Chalaki. At 10F nailer react’ Kila Yuect 
. Khan, on the borders of Koochan and Radkan. 
1084 miles. saeete Thence to Deregez route No. 5, 34} miles. 


STaGEs. 








Route No. 11. 
KOOCHAN FROM ISHKABAD AND ANNAW. 






DIsTANcE. 
Rivers, passes 
Sracus, * : GzneRat DrEscBirrion. 
Miles, &c.| Torat. ae ees 
Ae From Ishkabad, 14 fursakbs over plain, and enter 
39 glen Koh Asalma on left, Koh Dashtai right. At 
Awardan, 2} fur.| 2} fur. (9 miles) pass Awardan, ruined fort, with 
Boozbalk. spring known as Roozbalk On, for a short fursakh 
(3 miles), to pass of Balekhar, a long easy ascent. 
Durbadam, 34 fur.| At 14 miles, 3} fur. after along, gradual, descent, 
reach Durbadam (300 houses) Koords. Thence to 
Shorak, 4}. 17 miles (4} fur.) up glen, by good road, to Shorak, 
100 houses. At 18 miles, 43 fursakhs, a long 
Imamgooli ... | 5} fur. Saaee easy ascent, on to plateau of Imamgooli. Thence, 
21 miles. a short fursakb, 3 miles, to village Imamgooli, 
Koochan ww | 18» tetaee and to Koochan, as by route No. 9. Road said 


to be as good as that by Dawand Pass. 





Route No, 12, 


ISHKABAD AND ANNAW TO DURINGAR IN ROUTE No. IX. 
















DisTANCE. ; 
Rivers, passes, GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
and villages. 





StaGes. aS 
Miles, &c.| Torat. 
I 
From Ishkabad (5 miles), 1} fursakhs, (short) 
across plain, enter valley, and follow it over level 
ground to 11 miles, wide, open, pasture of Nissa, 
Thence a road airy off to ae Surakh joe 
. No. 9) by which light guns belonging 0 
eres Hiseare-n-Gultane's fore reached Ishkabad. ati 
‘From Nissa pasture follow, narrow easy glen, 
deals cheater. SE sey ep fursakh to Kalta Cheenar, a large village of 100 
houses of “ Sunnis ;” a remnant of the populations 
of the old towns of the Atak, Mehna, Annaw, Ishka- 
bad, still known as Mehnais, Annawis, &c. Thence 
to Duringar descent of 4 miles, 1 long farsakh, over 
a good road, down a narrow glen. 
o pass from the Atak, over low part of the 
Asalma ridge, is described as easy and practicable 
for light guus dragged by hand. 


tlh ie ee ee 
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Route No. 13. 
KOOCHAN FROM ISHKABAD AND ANNAW BY AUGHAZ. 














ate 
Distance. ai 
ivers, passes, 
STsGEs. and: Villages’ GeneraL Description. 
Miles, &c,| Tora. 
Awardan .,,, | 2} fur. ven sane To Awardan as in Route No. 11. Thence two 


miles over level pasture passing the Korawul Khana- 
i-Zilan, and, to 34 fursakhs, up the Kotul-i-Zilan, a 
long, easy, slope. Thence, by easy descent for 2 
Aughaz seis | SBR Gp 6} far. Sbenes fursakhs, to Aughaz, 100 houses (Koochan). Thence 
4 long fursakh to Chappa and Shukarli hamlets in 
a glen running south, up to a high ridge. Thence 
over downs 3} fursakh to Killa Sapoor, and ascend 
an easy ridge. Thence 4 fursakh to Koorun, 40 
houses, and descending narrow, easy, glen, enter 
plain of Koochan, at 8 fursakhs. ‘Thence 3 fursakh 
to Derband-i-Hissar, } fursakh to Khabooshan, old 
| fort of Koochan, and 2} fursakhs to Koochan. 
Koochan cel s2 6". ae 1, weteue Route said to be very easy. Itis the ono usually 
followed by the Koords of Koochan in their raids 
against the Akhal. 





Route No. 14. 
BOOJNOORD TO KAREEKALA, KIZZIL-ARVAT. 





DISTANCE, 





Rivers, passes, and 


Stages. willaees: 


GENERAL DEScRIPTION, 





Miles, &c.| Tora. 








Mana e. | 6 fur. on Soest. N.W. over spur of Koh Akhir, north of Boojnoord, 
Germekhan to the banks of the Germekhans tributary, over a 
stream, 6 fur. | difficult hill path, practicable for laden mules only. 

Mana is a large village of 400 to 500 houses, 
including the neighbouring hamlets. 

savecs Following down the course of the Germekhans, 
which flows through low undulating hills. 
” 16 ,, eanens From Peshkalla, north, leaving the Germekhans 
Valley, to Kalta Cheenar, site of a large village now 
deserted. Thence west to Karai, also a ruined vil- 
lage. Road said to be easy. 

Norz.—From Karai two roads pass over the spur 
enclosing the Germekhans tributary to the north, 
both described as very difficult, though the one to 
the west was passed by the guns taken with the 
force under the Saham-u-dowla to Kareekala. . 

testes The western road ascends the spur at a point 
known as Genk Kamar, and crossing it, descends in 
a north-westerly direction into the valley of the 
7 Chandyr tributary. Thence passes north over low 
Ab-i-Soont or | hills presenting ‘no difficulties, crossing the Ab-i- 
Soont Stream. | Soont tributary of the Attrek, and skirts the west 
spurs of the Sunt Soor Mountain to Kareelala. 
peenes The eastern road passes north from Karat, is 
slightly shorter, and more difficult, but is passable 
for horsemen. It crosses the Chandyr tributary at 
a point four fursakhs above the western road, where 
are the ruins of a fort known as the Kalla Dadook, 
oo thence runs N. W. to the Ab-i-Soont, be be 
sot the Sunt Soor Mountain to Kareekala, 11 fursalbs. 
Kizzil-Arvat ...| 10 ,, 383 seeees Thence to Kizzil-Arvat is a distance of 10 fur- 
sakhs, 7 to the Atak, by a difficult road skirting the 
Dasht, a high plateau extending along the south 
slope of the outer or Atak Range for some distance, 
and reaching down to the banks of the Ab-i-Soont, 
and passing at two fursakhs some ruins known as 
Khaja Mohalla. The descent to the Atak is said 
to be easy and practicable for light guns. From 
the foot of the hills to Kizzil-Arvat is three fursakhs 
N. W. across the plain. From Khaja Mohalla, or 
Mohallasa, a road passes N. E. to Bami Burma, 
seven fursakhs distant, in the Atak. 


Peshkalla ../ 3 ,, 9 fur. 
Karai woz] 


ChandyrStream| 63 ,, 223 ,, 


Kareekala ..,| 6 


| 
| 
Se ee 
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Route No. 16. 
BOOJNOORD TO DORAN, KARA KHAN, AND KELAT-I-NUR VERDI KHAN IN “ATAK." 







DistTancr. 









Rivers, passes, and 
Staags. Villages. a0 Gerupat Dzscarrrion. 


Miles, &c.| Tora. 





ee 


Germekhans From Boojnoord due north to the Germekhans 
Stream, 2 fursakhs.| tributary, 2 fursakbe. Thence a footpath strikes 
of due north over the higher spurs of the Attrek 
‘ watershed, and gaining the Atak by the Dihana or 
Moujah Pass. | Paes of Moujah, 1 fursakh beyond which lies the 
Khelat of Nur Verdi, the leading Akeakal of the 
Tekke of Akhal. The bridle road follows the 
stream S.-W. for 3 fursakbe, and then strikes off 
north over a low portion of the epur into the plain 
; or plateau of Harar; traversing which and crossing 
Ab-i-Soont. a high per into the Ab-i-Soont Valley, it passes at 
Dadyans ... | 16 fur. oon Stuer 16 fursakhs the ruins of Dadyana. Thence a road 
Abzar Pass, 21 fur. goes north to the Dibana or Pass of Abzar, 6 far- 
Doran ow | 6 4, 22 fur. sasies sakhs, and one fursakh across the plain to Doran 
and Karakhan (or Karghan). Another turns to- 
wards the east to the Dibana Moujah, 8 fursakhs, 
and thence to Khelat-i-Nur Verdi Khan. Both roads 
are said to be passable for laden mules. 


Route No. 16. 
BOOJNOORD TO GURGAN AND ASTRABAD. 














Distance. = ‘i 
Stagzs. Preece? an * GENERAL DEscBIPTION: 
Miles, &.| Torat. oe 
| 

Simulghan ... | 7} fur. igs Seusee From Boojnoord, west, across a spur of Akbir 
Koh, over a good road, to Simulghan, a collection 
of 8 or 10 villages, with 400 to 500 houses, lying 
ina fine plateau, which stretches west for 8 or 10 

fry asd 8, 32 miles to Robati-K 
i- . 8 163 fur. seaees W. and S. miles obat-i-Karaguez or 
i sau 7 a Karabil, an old caravanserai of the time of Shah 
Abbas, on a plateau draining she cues fc 
193 sesees About west to Chanda Abbass and Arghoot, 
Cheese: Abbe 9 aco depopulated places on the same plateau, near ita 


western edge, On the hills to the north lie Kara- 
gifan and Shah-Abat (which appears as Shahbaz 
on many maps). 
Gurgan 7 263 peseee West, at 3 fei reaching the defile known 
: ie ” ea as the Dihana-i-Gurgan. This defile is described as 
narrow and sbut in by precipitous hills; and from 
a distance it has this appearance, but the road is 
good, and might be made passable for guns. A 
wide road, cut by Shah Abbas, is now uried in 
dense forest. From the defile to Gurgan in the 
plain is 5 fursakhs, following the stream, which 
rises below the defile, At Gurgan are camps of 


Goklen. ; 

G b i 8 343 soneae Thence, following along the high bankeof the 

Rica 7 a Gurgan, west to the Goombuz-i-Kaoos, a tower in 

ene the plain, where are ruins of a city and camps of 
Goklen. 


i Gurgan plain, west to Finderesk, a 
Pacer ie ae oe ae ices cillege oi the skirts of the belt of forest, 
and in the district of Astrabad. 

Thence to Astrabad, 36 miles, 9 forsakhes. 


Astrabad A 9 » 493 » veneee 
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APPENDIX III.—Rowtes near the Attrek—Continued. 





Route No. 17. 
JAH JERM TO ASTRABAB BY NOWDEH. 


ES : ———— LL, 


DIsTaNceg. : 
Rivers, passes, and| 
Stacgs, villages. 


Miles, &c.| Tora. 








Jah Jerm ... | 30 miles ou seeuee 


Iwar, 7 miles, 50 
houses. 
Durra, 9} miles. 





Murtaza Ali Mai- 
dan, 18 miles, 


Kanchi +») 23° miles | 53 miles reaees 


Nardin Pass, as- 
cent 1,500 feet, 
descent easy. 

Toolbin, 50 houses, 
Nowdeh stream. 


Gulistan, 11 miles, 
Chimask, 200 
houses. 


eS —. 


Descent to Pour- 
sian, 2,800 feet. 


Nowdeb + | 19 miles | 72 miles Abaca 








GenrERat Description. 


ee 


N. W. across plain and hill skirt broken by ravines, 
Road fairly good. At 7 miles Iwar, village of Jah 
Jerm, 50 houses. Thence west through broken, 
hilly country, cultivated. At 93 miles pass village 
Durra. Thence through uncultivated, open glen, 
enclosed by low, easy hills, At 13 miles glen 
branches. Left branch bearing S. W. leading into 
the Bostam plain at village of Moghz. Follow 
right branch W.N. W., narrow and winding, hill 
slopes easy. At 10 miles bear west and at 18 
miles reach open plateau, draining from N. & S., 
opening S. on the Bostam plain, distant 3 fursakhs, 
and known as Murtaza Ali Maidan. Cross plateau 
west and at 21 miles enter glen. Two miles to the 
right a mule path leads over the hills to Kalfash 
and Gurgan in the Gurgan plain. At 23 miles 
pass through narrow defile between masses of trap 
rock known as Sang Sarrak, and by easy ascent 
reach a plateau, broken by low hills. On north 
and at 27 miles bend west to Nardin, and descend 
into basin 6 or 8 miles, by three or four, sur- 
rounded by high mountains, towards the west end of 
which lies the fort of Nardin, a small mud walled 
enclosure with high thin walls and circular bastions, 
defended by three light field guns. Supplies scanty. 

Road good. Except for half mile at the Sang 
Sarrak Pass; guns might be driven to Nardin, 
and at that point a little labor would render the 
path practicable. No water, save a brackish spring at 
Sang Sarrak, atter leaving the village of Durra. 

Leaving Nardin Fort cross open plain west for 
half mile, thence W.N. W. to foot of hills at 6 miles. 
Thence up rugged hills of limestone and trap over 
fair bridle road, with easy ascent to crest of ridge 
at 6 miles. Ascent 1,500 feet. Thence easy descent 
into glen leading down to valley of Nowdeh, tri- 
butary of the Gurgan. At 8 miles reach stream, 
village Toolbin, one mile right up stream. The 
ascent and descent of this Pass are both easy. 
30 guns were taken over it by the Sipah Salar 
some years ago; they were dragged, but with 
a little labor might have been driven. The bill 
side is of friable traps, and trap tuffs of solt clays 
and marls. 

Follow Nowdeh stream S. W., the road good, 
and keeping above and to the right side of stream. 
Hillside soft. Guns might follow bod of stream, 
or road, if widened in parts. At 11 miles pass 
village Gulistan, 30 houses. At 13 miles pass 
village Chimask, 200 houses (with hamlets,) on 
hillside above stream, left. Through Chimask lies 
a road over a high shoulder of Khushyulak Moun- 
tain to Bostam, by which guns have been brought 
to Nardin. At2i miles, valley opens out and bends 
west. A stretch of well cultivated ground, half 
mile in width, extends thence to 23 miles, where on 
a sub-tributary from N. E. is Kanchi Poursian, one 
of three hamlet known collectively as Poursian, 
consisting of 50 houses. Supplies ample. 

Cross Kanchi glen and spur of opposite hill, and 
atl mile strike Nowdch stream, and bear west 
Khushyulak Peak bearing S. S. W. Valley open 
and cultivated. Road narrow and stony along 
right banks, At 11 miles across emall stream of 
Alaroo from village Abre, at bead of a glen in 
mountains to left. Thence valley narrows and 
bends, north banks of stream high, and covered 
with heavy forest of oak, elm, alder, and other 
deciduous trees. Forest clad slopes of mountaina on 
either hand, reach banks of stream. At 17 miles 


—_ 
° 
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Route No. 1'7.—(Concluded.) 


TD eraman 


Rivers, passes, and 
villages. 





@ks. : 
Sra Gaxzgat Descarprion. 


Miles, &c.} Torta. 





and is cleared and cultivated. Keepi 
Nowdeh, 1,600/ valley at 19 miles, reach Jenpite Ua eid of 
feet. houses. Supplies ample. Between Nowdeh and 
the Gurgan plain a few isolated hills, and four or 
five miles of dense forest, and cane-brake intervene, 
The forest is travesed only by narrow winding 
paths, 

Between Kanchi and Nowdeh some labor would 
have to be expended in clearing a road through the 
six miles of forest that must be traversed, but the 
route presents no other difficulties. 

isiacs W. S. W. from Newdeh through dense thicketa 
of undergrowth scrub, covering cata clearings. 
Path narrow and winding. At 2 miles enter heavy 
forest, free of undergrowth. At 9 miles reach foot 
of wooded spur, ascent and descent of half mile, 
very steep. Thence through open forest west into 
the glen of Ramyan, a large a of 200 houses, 
in a gorge opening on the Gurgan plain, but sepa- 
rated from it by some miles of forest and cane- 
brake, 
ssuete West from Ramyan through scattered patches of 
forest and dense cane-brakes. At 112 miles reach 
Finderesk, chief village of the district, of 1,000 
houses with surrounding hamlets, lying near the 
edge of the submontane belt of forest. 

From Finderesk to Nowdeh there is a direct road, 
shorter and easier, but crossing for some distance 
the open plain. The Ramyan route is only selected 
for safety. 

From Finderesk bear W.S.W., and at 14 miles 
pass Maintaloo in the forest on the edge of the plain. 
At 15} miles cross small stream Odaroosh from bills 
left. ‘Dat Killa, 200 houses, half mile left. Coun- 
try open and cultivated to base of hills 7 to 
8 miles distant. At 16 miles enter forest, and 
bear N.W. At 18 miles cross wide, gravelly’ bed 
of stream, from Abre, impassable at times in early 
summer. Thence through forest clearings, 22 miles 
to Katool, large village of 400 houses. Supplies 
procurable. 

Bear west across cultivated plain and scattered 
forest to Peechuk Moballa, 3 miles. At 12 miles 
enter heavy forest, and at 14 pass ruined village, 
Ganara, in forest. At 16 miles still west reach 
Nowdeh, village of 200 houses. Thence west 
through ‘scattered cultivation, forest, and plain cover- 

ed with dense scrub of thorns, 13 miles, to Astrabad. 

Track for the most part good, but narrow and 
heavy from recent rain. 

Nore.—By striking across the plain from Astra- 
bad, Nowdeh might be reached in two long marchea, 
for the most part over open ground. 


Ramyan a» | 123 miles | 843 miles 


Katool va | 22 miles | 1064 miles 


Astrabad  ,.. | 25 miles { 131} miles 





ee 
| valley again opens out to 14 to 2 miles in width, 





Route No. 18. 


MARDIN TO KIZZIL-ARVAT. 


Distance. ; 
__ Rivers, passes, and GenrsaL DescRiPrion. 


Stacus. villages. 
Miles, &c.| ToTat. a8 
ee 
From Nardin N.E. into the Kalposh plateau, 


Kalposh we | 34 fur. dee sieest 
Thence E. N. E. to Kalyoon Durra, and descend 


Tanner Lee ee He WSs north into the plain of Desht, traversing which, at 
8 fur., Chanda Abbass is reached. Road good and 


passable for guns. 
ee EE 
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Route No. 18—(Concluded). 





TS 








DIsTANCE, He 4 
vers, passes, on 
SracEs. eillages- GznEnab Descnirtion. 
Miles, &c.| Tora. 
Karat .» | 10 fur. Q14 fur, | sevens From Chanda Abbass across plain for three or 


four miles, passing Yaghi Oghan on hill skirte (de- 
populated), and thence over high spurs of Korkhood 
mountain to Karat, at west end of plateau of 
ae earl rth Wey of the @ 
4 a ; 9 : wees Descend north into valley of the Germekhana 
Ree Ba 7 tributary, ond cross stream at Chihl Guzr, thence 
4 fursakhs to Karai. Road passable for light guns, 
From Karai as in Route No, 14. 











Route No. 19. 


NARDIN TO GURGAN. 


















DisTaNce. : 
STaGEs. a ee and GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
Miles, &c.| Toran. oe 

Kalposh .... | 33 fur, dae (T|~  sdpaaieay N.-E. from Nardin. 

Gurgan ow | 83 12 fur. ssanes N. and W. from Kalposh over tho outer range of 
mountains into the Gurgan plain, and across the 
plain for eight or nine miles. The 30 guns taken by 
the Sepah Salar to Gurgan were dragged by hand 
on their carriages, over the range of mountains 
dividing Kalposh from the plain. 

Route No. 20. 
GURGAN TO ATTREK (RIVER). 
DIsTANcE. : 
Stacezs. ye ate ata te Biers Dates and Grnesat Dzscarrrion. 
Miles, &c.| Torat. meee 
es From Gurgan west, following stream for a few 
Khalid-i-Pai- | 8} fur. as cueiees niles, thence north, across an undulating plain, and 
ghambar. over a low ridge dividing the two rivers, to Khalid 
: Paighambar, an Imamzada, on an isolated hill. 
Chat-i-Attrek 34 114 fur. asvees Thence across the plain to the junction of the 


Ab-i-Soont and Chandyr, tributaries of the Attrek, 
known as the Chat-i-Attrek. 

The whole line is described ag broken and difficult 
ground, much cut up by ravines. 





Route No. 21. 


ASTRABAD TO ATTREK. 


es 










Distance. 
Staczs. | |————~;———— |Rivers, passes, and GewznaL DEscripTion 
Miles, &.} Toran. villaget: 











Gurgan River... | 3 fur. eee fete From Astrabad to Akkalla N.-E. for two fursakhs, 


crossing at 14 fursakhe the Kara-Su stream, thence 
one fursakh to the Gurgan. 

seeeee From the Gurgan about north to the <Attrek, 
across which lie the Attrek, pastures, extending from 
Hugsun Kooli on the estuary of the Attrek, for two 
or three fursakhs up stream. 


Attrek neu] ek oy 10 fur. 


et ee en 
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Route No. 22. 


HUSSUN KOOLI TO KAREEKALA. 
a 
Distance. 


Rivers, passes, and| 


SraceEs. villages. Geygnat Dascrirtion. 


Miles, &c. | Toran. 


a 


ti-Haji ... | 12 fur. a satnis From Husaun Kooli, a settlement of Ogurjill 

Byat-i-t'a) Turkomans, on the north shore of the Fate 
estuary, to the Attrek pastures, 2 fursakhe. Thence 
along bank of river to Byat-i-Haji olang (pasture), 


12 ee Ee 
Chat-i- | 10 22 fur. ilieve Along bank of river to junction of the Ger- 
ee a et aS the main tributary vith those from the 
north. 
Chati-Chandyr | 7 ,, 29 cages Along the banks of the Chandyr, or north tributary 


to the junction of the two main branches from the 
Atak range, Ab-i-Soont and the Chandyr, rising in 
@ plateau known as Charik-Olang. 
Kareekala ..,{10 ,, 39 Soongdagh ...| North of the Chat-i-Chandyr is the Soongdagh, a 
range of hills said to have many springs and fine 
astures. Its spurs reach to the banks of the river. 
Thence following the Ab-i-Soont tributary, flowin 
through open plateau, for 8 fursakhs, turn off nort' 
to Kareekala, up a steep ascent over spurs of the 
Soont Soor Mountain. 


ee nes es 





APPENDIX IV. 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE 
MISSION TO YARKUND REFERRED TO IN SECTION 217 OF CHAPTER VIII. 





As the Council of the Society have not been informed of the strength and 
qualifications of the scientific party which has been, or will be, selected to 
accompany the Yarkund Mission, or of the routes they will follow, and the 
facilities available for carrying out those investigations which seem the most 
desirable, it is somewhat difficult to form an idea of the particular branches of 
science in which the members of the Mission will best be able to make observa. 
tions, but without going into details they will endeavour to notice the principal 
points to which attention may most advantageously be directed. 


Zoology and Botany.—The knowledge of zoology and botany to be obtained 
from these regions will chiefly depend upon the facilities and assistance which 
the naturalists of the Expedition will have in procuring and transporting 
zoological and botanical specimens. There can be no doubt that both, and 
particularly the former, will prove of great interest, not only for the study of 
our Indian fauna, but also as being intermediate between that of India and 
‘Siberia on the one hand, and that of the Mediterraneo-Caspian and the Northern 
Chinese and the Japanese on the other hand. It would be very interesting to 
notice whether any, and which of the birds, and also of mammals which leave 
Siberia during the winter for the south, remain in the Trans-Himalayan valleys; 
such observations would greatly aid the study of geographical distribution of 
animals. Reliable observations regarding the forms of animal and vegetable 
life at great altitudes will be of particular interest, and especially so on the 
Karakoram range, which is not only the true watershed between Northern 
and Southern Asia, but virtually the average highest mountain range in the 
world. 


If any limestone caverns be met with, they should be carefully searched, 
especially if of great extent, for any traces of the existence of a subterranean 
blind fauna, such as has made the caves of Corniolain Europe and of Kentucky 
in America so famous, The position in the cave of such animals, as may be 
found, should be noted, so that the observations of Schiodte, that those animals 
nearest the mouth of the caves (of Corniola) were most nearly allied to forms 
co-existing in the surrounding country, and their eyes least affected of all, 
while of those that occupied the deepest recesses many were not represented 
even in the fauna of the country, and all had their organs of vision completely 
aborted by disuse, may receive corroboration. 


Geology.—In geology there is an immense field for observation. One of 
the principal tasks for the geologist should be to construct a geological section 
across the Himalayan and Karakoram ranges, a section which would bear 
comparison with similar ones made across the Alps in Europe. It is needless 


to say that the officer entrusted with this work should be well acquainted with 
the geological structure of the Alps. 


Collections of fossils made in these regions would materially aid in 
establishing a proper correlation between the geological formations of the 
Himalayas and those of the Alps. It is known from previous travellers that 
the large plain of Thibet had formerly been inhabited by large pachyderms such 
as elephants, mammoths, &c., similar to those which we find on this side of 
the Himalayas in the Sewalik deposits. As yet only stray fragments of these 
ancient relics have reached the scientific world, and an endeavour should be 
made, not only to collect as many of these fossils as possible, but also to ascer- 
tain the age and stratagraphical relations of the deposits which contain them. 
Further, it is possible that the Great Vienna and Hungarian Miocene basin 
which gradually retreated towards the Caspian Sea, as the centre extended east- 
wards as faras the Pamir heights, Any information on the subject would 
prove of very great geological interest. We know on the one hand the Eocene 
nummulitio deposits are found in Japan, while the southern parts of China, 
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according to the recent explorations of Baron Ri ‘ 
2 ichthofen i 
the ee ea extended from Europe right through Central Asia to J: 7 
geological data bearing on this subject should be recorded with papviculag are 


Mineralogy.—Among useful min it i i 
that rocks of the catboniferous age tee a 4 ee 
koram ; again the geological position of jade, turquoise ‘ihe d lee 
minerals, brought from the Trans-Himalayan regions should as mu i ee 
ble be ascertained. Tue gold washing should, if possible, be vaspeeted ee, 


Physical Geography.—The general physical f 

intimately connected with the meolécionl al dete figbe Selec ne he 
able to do justice to them if he co-operate with the topographical sury ge 
particular attention should be paid to the former extent and depth of ‘the 
Central-Asian lakes and water-basins, and their gradual dionintution becau : 
information on this subject will give us an idea of the former greater rich a 
of animal and vegetable life in those regions, and because it is intimatel a 
nected with evaporation. The existence and nature of saline deposits ae as 
borax, salt, carbonate of soda, &c., should not be overlooked in connection with 
this subject. The extent, flow, and progress of glaciers should be noted. 


The party should be supplied with the instruments necessary to make 
these observations, and also with a suitable instrument by which the evaporat- 
ing power of the air can be at leas: approximately determined at different 
elevations in the valleys and on large glaciers. 


Meteorology.— Whether meteorological observations can be taken with any 
degree of fullness must depend greatly on the means of transport. If these 
do not admit of instruments being taken other than such as are most compact 
and portable, it will be necessary to restrict the observations to the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the air and to the direction and estimated force of the 
wind, the occurrence of rain, and the forms, quantity, and movements of the 
clouds; but if the means of carriage suffice, a barometer, radiation thermo- 
meter, an anemometer, and an actinometer should be taken, and also a small 
rain gauge. The chief points to which attevtion should be given are the 
following :— 

1s¢.—The diurnal range of temperature in the shade which may be expect- 
ed to be very great in so dry a country. Care will be required in selecting a 
proper place for the thermometers, to guard them from being affected by direct 
radiation to or from the clear sky. 

Ind.—The minimum temperature of radiation at night should be observed, 
whenever possible, by a thermometer placed on the ground, and fairly exposed 
to the sky. In taking these observations it is necessary, if the ground is not 
level, to place the instrument in a slight hollow, or on black woollen cloth in a 
shallow box, or it will be affected by the convection of the air, and show a 
temperature many degrees higher than one protected from this influence. 

It is probably greatly owing to this cause that the registered temperature 
of nocturnal radiation at certain of the Himalayan stations appears to be but 
little below that of a shaded thermometer. 

8rd.—Any observations of the absolute heating power of the sun will be 
very valuable, since tbe dryness of the air is such that its absorption of solar 
heat must be small. At such times particular attention should be paid to the 
clearness of the atmosphere from dust, since if a dust haze prevails to any 
great height, the absorption of solar heat by the atmosphere may be very con- 
siderable. If the means of transport do not allow of an actinometer being 
taken (Hodgkinson’s is the best), the maximum heat of the sun, taken by a 


‘black bulk thermometer in vacuo, will be valuable. 

4th.—Observations of barometric pressure will probably be made for the 
determination of heights. If possible, a few sets of hourly observations, extend- 
ing from midnight to midnight, should be taken for showing the range of 
At the Himalayan hill stations the morning 


periods of the diurnal oscillation. Hi is the 
minimum is most frequently the absolute minimum of the day, which is far from 


being the case on the plains of India. It will be interesting to see whether on 
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the more elevated parts of the Himalayan and Trans-Himalayan plateaux the 
oscillation follows the same law as on the Indian plains or that of the hi)} 
stations. Also how the epochs of maximum apd minimum vary in the higher 
latitudes. 

A register of the direction and (in the absence of an anemometer) the 
estimated force of the wind, according to the Beaufort scale, is especially 
important. Particular attention should be given to the direction in which the 
clouds drift. It isstated by Mr. Shaw that in Eastern Turkestan the wind is 
chiefly from the north up to the great mountain range, whereas it appears from 
Hooker’s and others’ observations that to the south of Thibet it is from the 
south at all times of the year. It is scarcely necessary to say that among the 
mountains the winds are greatly affected by the direction of the valleys, so 
that the movement of clouds is the best criterion of that of the great air 
currents. But any observation on the local variation of the wind will be of 
interest. Its diurnal changes in the valleys and in the passes are worthy of 
special observation. The violent winds from the south which blow through the 
passes during the afternoon hours are described by many travellers, and are 
referred to by General Strachey to the heating and rarefaction of the air over 
the lofty table-lands of the interior. Night winds also blow down the valleys 
which are probably streams of air cooled by radiation and gravitating like water 
down the hill slopes and beds of the valleys. Any observation on them, the 
time they set in, their duration and force, and the temperature of these winds, 
will be important; also their upper and lower limits. 


5¢h.—The humidity of the air will necessarily be verylow. It should be 
observed when actinometric observations are taken and whenever hourly obser- 
vations of the barometer are made; those of the hygrometer should be made 
also. Besides these, observations of the wet and dry bulb thermometer should 
be taken at other times as often as practicable. The movement of the clouds 
has already been referred to. Their quantity, forms, and estimated height at 
different seasons should also be attended to. These and the wind observations 
may be made at all times without the aid of instruments other than a compass. 


Magnetic observations.—The only attempt to procure magnetic observa- 
tions in Thibet and Turkestan, of which the Council are aware, was made in 
1857 by the Brothers Schlagintweit, one of whom lost his life in the expedition. 
They only made a small number of observations, and none have since been 
attempted, so that the magnetic condition of the country north of the Hima- 
layas may be looked upon as utterly unknown. John A. Bourne, who made a 
magnetic survey of part of Southern India in 1854, remarked, in the year 1860, 
that the magnetic lines in India are so abnormal and so discordant with the 
usual theory that a thorough examination of the whole area about the Hima- 
layas was strongly to be recommended. 


As the subject is one of extreme importance, and as the opportunity now 
presented of making such observations is one which may not occur for some 
time, the Council would urge upon the attention of the Government the desira- 
bility of taking advantage of it as far as may be practicable, and would suggest 
that Colonel Walker, the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey; 
should be consulted on the subject and be asked, if he has not already done 50, 
to make arrangements for the supply of such of the necessary instruments 
as may be available in India and can be taken with the expedition. If pos- 
sible, the intensity should be determined at a few places, but if the time at the 
disposal of the observer should not be sufficient for the determination of this, 
observations of the declination and dip at even a few points would be valuable. 


Lthnology.—An endeavour should be made to ascertain whether any traces 
of a pre-historic race of man exist. Caves and subrecent gravel deposits ought 
to be searched for any human o¢ animal remains they may contain, Attention 
should be paid to the physical characteristics of the different races inhabiting 
the regions visited by the Mission, and any information as to their origin, 
Migration, language, and dialects, the distinctive appellations of the tribes, 
aud their sub-divison, would be valuable. In all cases, when possible, measure- 
ments and photographs, showing the general appearance and costume, as well 
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as the distinctive facial characteristics and shape of the head of males and 
imal th the different races and tribes should be taken and carefully 
recorded. 


Geography.—The appointment of an officer of the Grent Trigonometrical 
Survey, under the direction of Colonel Walker, R. E., is a guarantee that the 
interests of geographical science will be furthered to the utmost possible 
extent, and considering that Colonel Walker is most probably in possession 
of all available information regarding the geography of these regions, it seems 
unnecessary to the Council to enter into details on this subject beyond point. 
ing out the desirability of making, if possible, an exploration in advance north 
and east from Yarkund towards Karashar. 

Tistory.—It is unknown what historical records and ancient remains exist 
in Turkestan, but every opportunity should be taken of securing oral and 
written information, with copies of any inscriptions, bearing on the history 
and antiquities of the countries visited by the Mission, Endeavour should be 
made to obtain the following manuscripts :— 

1. Tarikh-i-Rashidi by Mirza Haidar Gurgani. It is a history of Kashgar 
to the reign of Abdurrashid, King of Kashgar [16th century], and contains 
interesting descriptions of Thibet, Kashgar, and Cashmere. 

2, Tazkirah Mugim Khani, a history of the Uzhak Khans of Transoxiana, 

8. Any other history on the family of Chengis Khan especially of more 
modern date. For the history of Kashgar during the years 1817, 1818, and 
1819, we have no work whatever. 

4. A Tazkirah, or history of the literature of Kashgar and surrounding 
countries. 

5. Nasabnamahs, or genealogical works on the tribes in Kipchak, 
Bokhara, Kashgar, and Maghulistan (Mongolia) in general. 

A collection of coins, plans, photographs, and description of Buddhist and 
Mahomedan antiquities will also be very valuable. 
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APPENDIX V. 


A COLLECTION OF PAPERS BEARING ON THE QUESTION OF THE ROUTE TO BE FOLLOWED 
BY THE MISSION TO YARKUND IN 1873. 


I. 


ACCOUNT OF EVENTS IN THE DOMINIONS OF THE AMEER OF KASHGAR GIVEN BY 
BUNIAD ALT IN THE BEGINNING OF 1873. 


The Atalik Ghazee after conquering Urumchi made it over to Daud 
Khuleefa, the former King, and left Hakim Khan Tora in command of the 
fort of Urumchi with 3,000 sowars and four guns. The city was placed in 
charge of Daud Khuleefa. In the month of Shamval Daud Khuleefa re. 
belled, and for two months the troops of the Atalik were shut up in the 
fort, andthe provisions in the fort were exhausted. Outside the fort the 
Tunganees had laid a gunpowder train. The garrison obtained knowledge 
of this; the Tora sallied forth, fired the train, and then attacked the 
‘Tunganees. The King with his son fled. The guns were loaded with pice 
instead of balls. The son of the King fled to Mannush Shahr, three or four 
marches from Urumchi, occupied by the Karakhatais. The Tunganees dispersed 
in various directions in the hills. The Tora reduced the Karakhatai whom he 
compelled to pay a tribute of 50 yambus monthly. Beyond Turfan the 
Atalik possesses two cities, named Lekchan Shahr and Pechan Shahr. From 
Pechan Shahr at a distance of eight or nine days’ journey is situated Kuhul, 
which is ruled by a Mahomedan lady, who is feudatory of the Emperor of 

@ S84 Fetausiy China, but is on terms of correspondence with the 
; Atalik Ghazee. On the 18th of Zilhij* Khal 
Mahomed Pansad started for Aksu in command of 200 sowars. On the 14th 


Mahomed Ali, son of the Dadkhwah, with 100 sowars, started for the same place. 
The same day Mirza Ahmed Yakub Kushbegi with 50 horse and Haji Beg 
Dadkhwah, Badakhsi, left with 200 sowars. Kuli Beg, eldest son of the 
Atalik, after reading prayers on the day of the Eed, left Yarkund with 400 
sowars for Aksu. During the month of Zilhij, 3,000 sowars, under the 
command of Kuli Beg, started for Urumchi. As provisions were very dear 
in Turfan and Urumchi, the Atalik sent supplies for his troops. Kik Delawar, 
Yuzbashi, arrived from Aksu to bring to order the Surbazes in Yarkund. 


On the 4th of Mohurrum,t the son of the Dadkhwah returned from Aksu. 

pi Maaaaya The second son of the Atalik arrived from Andijan. 

The Atalik sent for him to Aksu, and entrusted 

to him the government of Kashgar. He impressed men to enlist in the army. 

This year the road to Aksu was much injured by the rains. Between ten and 

twelve thousand persons were sent from Yarkund, Khotan, and Kashgar, &c., 

to repair it. The walls of the city of Yarkund were ordered to be repaired 

at the expense of the people. The Kakote (Customs Officers) of Yarkund 

was placed in confinement. Kazi Ibrahim Askar was deputed by the Atalik 

to enquire into certain extortions which had been reported to have been ecom- 

mitted. The Kazi put up at a khankah. The Dadkhwah sent him a ziafut, 

but the Kazi refused to accept it. The Kazi went through the city, street after 

street, and affixed in a conspicuous place a proclamation written in the Turkish 
language. 

The Atalik entered Kashgar on the 8th of Safart. He deputed an officer 

$ 17h April 1872, Meer Ghazab from Kashgar to Yarkund. Six 


; : _ cart-loads of chogas and boots were sent to Kashgar. 
Kazi Shums-ud-din, Kazi of the city, was forwarded to Kashgar in charge of 


twenty sowars. In the month of Safar, Niaz Hakim, the Governor of Khotan, 
§ Oth May. sent presents for the Atalik to Kashgar on 125 


= : camels. On the Ist of Rabi-ul-awal§ the son of 
Niaz Kakim returned to Yarkund from Kashgar. On the (th idem the 


Dadkhwah distributed “jamas” to the troops. There were at Aksu about three 
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thousand Chinese and Tunganees. The Atalik summoned all to Kash 
These had all been brought away by the Atalik f, ali 0 Kasngar, 
A large gun was sent from Yarkund ie Kasligar: soupy rumehi and’ Tartan, 


In the month of Rabi-ul-awal* an Envoy from Kokan and one from the 
* May. Russians, one after the other, arived at Kashgar. 


The Russian Envoy arrived on the 23rd of the month, attended with 
30 Russian and a few Noghai followers. On the day of his arrival the 
Atalik had all his troops of all arms, including artillery, paraded in the plain 
outside Yangshahr. About four thousand Chinese and Tunganees were also 
exposed to view at the same time. The Envoy was lodged outside the fort. 
The troops were exercised for some days daily, and the Russian Tinvoy used 
to go to see them. He used to laugh at the arrangements which were made 
and the evolutions through which the troops went. The Chinese made a 
certain description of fireworks and let them off. The Russian Envoy went 
about freely wherever he pleased. The presents brought by him consisted of 
a few guns in boxes, &c. 


The Atalik according to custom presented the Envoy with kinkhab, 
chogas and shawls, &c., ‘ tiwari’ (Chinese silk), but the Envoy declined to take 
them, saying that the chogas were not suitable dresses for them. The Atalik 
then ordered dresses to be prepared for them in accordance with the Russian 
fashion. The Russians remained about 15 days in Kashgar; they left for 
their own territory on the 15th of Kabi-us-sani.t 
The Atalik sent with the Envoy a trustworthy 
p'incipal officer of his own, named Mirza Makhdinn. 


} 22nd June, 


In the same month, on the 23rd, a Russian visitor arrived at Yarkund. 
The troops were turned out to practise. The Russian visitor saw them 
practise from his residence in the serai. The Surbazes under the command 
of Mahomed Pausad marched in separate files. Women, whether old or young, 
were prohibited through the Imams of mosques to go out into the streets. 
The Russian went tbrough the bazar, and at each shop enquired for English 
goods, but none of the shop-keepers sold to him any article. They had orders 
from the Atalik not to sell to the Russian any articles of English manufacture, 
and to demand exorbitant prices, and in fact not to expose for sale any valuable 
English articles. If any trader was found to have sold any goods to the 
Russians, he would be punished. He went to the Zakatkhana, and enquired 
when kafilas usually arrived from Thibet, or what merchandize was ordinarily 
brought. He was informed in reply that the kafila used to arrive at close of 
the spring, and that merchandize of all descriptions was brought. The Russian 
enquired whether English guns were imported, and being answered in the 
affirmative, asked the number and the prices which they fetched. He was 
told that about 400 guns were brought, and the prices varied from 400 to 1,500 
tuneas. Next morning he again went through the bazar and took small 
samples of English clothes from several shops, and enquired why English 
goods fetched higher prices than Russian. He was told that English ane 
and ‘malmal’ was superior. Russian ‘shalphar’ and ‘chintz’ alone was goo : 
the price of an article depended on its quality. The following day ras wen ae 
the Yang Bazar, and the next day to the horse market. He selected : vee An 
official of the Atalik’s Government accom panied him. He instructe i aa ner 
of the horse not to sell him to the Russian. The owner, ais ah owing 
the Russian, went away with a“ — i ere = ee ae a oaee 
that the horse was gone, and asked where 1t ha ay. 
official replied that. the owner had eager eT wae Lane ee 
but said nothing. He then went over to Maho ed Ls ’ fk 
him that he suspected the traders had been Sea de sala y 
articles to him (the Russian). Mahomed Ishak rep 


the goods were free to sell or not, as they chose. ae 
The next day the Dadkhwah arrived in Yarkund. ne cane ee e 

before his departure solicited an interview with ue a pe Shea 

in reply that he must await till the Dadkhwah was able to 0 Vee iat 

his master permitting the interview. The Russian thereupon 

seeing the Dadkhwah. 
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s received during this same month from the Begbacha sayin 
that Sr eean gaily had been secured in Urumchi and Turfan, the majority 
of the enemy had been destroyed, and the remnant had fled to Dawan. The 
Atalik was much delighted to receive this report. 

Certain merchants from Buduksban brought double-barreled guns, the 
price of which was settled at 300 tungas each. Good swords and horses also 
were brought by them. The horses were sold at from 500 to 1,000 tungas each, 


Thirty Afghan sowars were despatched from old Yarkund to Kashgar, 


Three marches beyond Kashgar isa fort called Turk Koorgan. There 
two roads diverge respectively to Almati and Kokan. The Kurghan is 
garrisoved by 500 troops of the Atalik and several hundred Tunganees and 
Andijanees were stationed in it. After the Russian Envoy had left for Almati, 
the Tunganees attacked at night and killed about twenty of the Andijanees, 
A sowar was sent off to report the circumstance to the Atalik. Five hundred 
horsemen and two guns were sent off at once, with orders to annihilate the 
Tunganees. Two hundred Tunganees were then put to death; some fled. 


An Envoy arrived from Kokan. He brought a letter from the Ruler, 
Khoda Yar Khan. The latter in his letter asked for 30,000 gold tillas. The 
Envoy was hospitably received. After the second interview orders were given 
for his being lodged in a certain house, and he was informed that orders for 
his departure would be given after a few days. He has not been yet permitted 
to return. It was generally said that the Envoy had been deputed by Khoda 
Yar Khan at the suggestion of the Russians. There is long-standing enmity 
between Khoda Yar Khan and the Atalik. The Envoy was permitted to return 

* Angust, in the month of Jamidi-us-sani.* 


When the Atalik on his way from Urumchi to Aksu arrived at Kara 
Shabr and Korla, all the Kilmaks, with their Queen, waited on him, presented 
a few horses, and acknowledged homage to him. 


The Atalik accepted the presents and treated them kindly. He halted 
there a few days, but on his departure did not permit the Queen of the Kilmaks 
to go back, but directed her to reside in the fort. When the Atalik reached 
Aksu several thousand Kilmaks attacked the Atalik’s troops, rescued and 
carried away their Kilmaks and Queen. The Atalik then despatched troops 
to Korla and Kara Shahr; one thousand men were slain. 


“ Give} us Tashkurgan and Koh-i-Zamarrud or Sugat to enable us to build 

+ The eense is incomplete here;it 9 Serai there. Both these places were given to us 

eld ee het berries ta by the Emperor of China.” It is also reported that 
frou the Tce, te ehe. following the Russians sent a message to the Atalik to say 
eflect. ein ante that all his relatives and family were residing 
St) PML within the territories of the white Emperor, why 

then was he corresponding with, and sending Envoys to, the British. Also 
that he should consider how the Rulers of Bokhara and Kokan had acknow- 
ledged submission to the Russians, and when these had done so, what 
objection had the Atalik to follow their example. The Atalik is reported to 
have replied that both these Rulers belonged to ancient dynasties, and had 
cause for gratitude, but that his country was the gift of God and had been 
acquired by the sword. It is also generally reported that the Atalik told 
the Russian Envoy that he himself was only Commander of the army, the 
country belonged to Yunus the Dadkhwa. It is also commonly said that 
it was the Atalik’s wish to annoy the Russians, and to interdict their 
intercourse with his territory, but that he was advised by Mahomed Yunus 
not to do so, as circumstances were unfavourable to the adoption of suc 
policy. The Atalik is irresolute what to do. He is anxious to fight and also 
to maintain peace. Should the Russians demand a tribute of slaves and slave- 
girls, he will ecrtainly fight. If a money tribute alone ij; demanded, he will 
gladly pay it. He feels reluctant to give up so large a kingdom. The Atalik 
1s anxious to extend his dominions beyond Urumchi. The Tunganees and 
Chinese dread him, but they are more afraid of the Russians. The principal 
Andijanees are much alarmed, and wonder whither the Russians will now dixect 
their attacks, The army is being placed on an improved footing. During 


this year four times the usual revenue has been realized from the people who 
are much discontented. 
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Masonry hamams (baths) h tgs 
Kashgar, Yarkund, and ree. Ave een. ordered lobe built in the cities of 
After the departure of the R 
have been completed. 


Mirza Shadi, the Atalik’s Envo to Indi i 
Forsyth, was not permitted for some tine after a pee cane refer a 
Atalik. During several months he was ordered to be fleseea after bei : 
stripped; subsequently the flogging was discontinued. When the Atalik ee 
ceeded from Aksu to Kashgar, Mirza Shadi accompanied him thither Mle 
was made to sit in the sun daily from morning till evening. Some da ; ft : 
arrival at Aksu the Atalik sent an attendant of his own “to Mirza Shadi is 
enquire whether he had yet become a Mahomed an or not. The Mirza re li d 
that by the grace of God he was a Mahomedan before, and that he had dow 
been eee aes Atalik laughed on hearing this, and after two days 
summoned him to his presence, best I i : i 
Se ohne | Bus stowed a jama on him, and ordered him to 


An Envoy came from Meer Mahomed Khan of Budukshan g 
a message to the effect that during the Chinese rule the Meer neath ae 
zakats from Yarkund, but that since the occupation of the country by the 
Atalik none had been sent, and arrears were due for seven years. The Envoy 
has not yet been permitted to return. The Meer is reported to have also 
intimated that if the Atalik refused to pay the zakat, he (the Meer) would 
not permit horses and other merchandize to be taken to Yarkund from Buduk- 
shan. The Atalik replied that it was lawful to demand zakat from the Chinese 
but unlawful for a Mahomedan to demand it from a Mahomedan. , 


Certain merchants from Budukshan brought double-barreled guns and 
swords manufactured at Oorgunj; the Dadkhwah did not offer more than 
150 tungas for any gun. The merchants refused to sell them for that price, 
and if the Atalik does not purchase them at a larger price in Kashgar, they 
propose to take them back to Budukshan. 


In the year in which Mr. Forsyth proceeded to Yarkund, an Arab, 
Khalil Afendi, accompanied his camp. The Atalik during this year summoned 
him to Kashgar, where he remained about a month. The Atalik treated him 
with marked hospitality and gave him valuable presents. It appears that 
this man always spoke of the British with contempt, calling them Kafirs and 
Nazarenes; he also spoke of the Nobles of India as haughty and proud. 
Before he had obtained audience of the Atalik, he used to speak of none so. 
The gifts of yambus and gold tillas which he received from the Atalik, however, 
did not permit him to restrain himself. He spoke ill of Buniad Ali to the 
Dadkhwah, and said generally that no Mussulman of India was worthy of 


reliance. 
Khwaja Ghafur Shah, Naksbandi, arrived at Yarkunod three days after 
the great Eed. Regarding him all Cashmerees, small and great, Khalik Dad 
d Mahomed Shab among the former, and Kabir Shah, Sadik 


Ras-ul-Meer, an , 
Shah, Ahmed Shah, Mahomed Shah, &c., among the latter, told the Dadkhwah 
e British Government; that formerly, 


that Ghafur Shah was a paid spy of th 
during the rule of the Chinese, his father had come to Yarkund and had died 


there. The Dadkhwah was thus prejudiced against him. The day following 
his arrival, Khwaja Ghafur Shab visited the Dadkhwah and gave some presents. 
The Dadkhwaja sent him a choga, some eash, and provisions. In a few days 
the Khwaja succeeded in acquiring the good-will of the Dadkhwah. Sub- 
sequently, on the invitation of the Atalik, the Khwaja proceeded to Kashgar; 
the Dadkhwah provided the expenses of the journey. The Khwaja was very 
honorably treated by the Atalik, and remained for about a month in Kashgar. 
The Bokhara Prince is still in the Yang Hissar Fort; his old dependants 


have been separated from him. 

Abdoolla Khan, the Maharaja of Jummoos As¢ 
kept under surveillance during the past year, and his movements a lage 
circumscribed by the authorities. An allowance of 40 tungas(= ape 
daily was made to him, besides provisions. When the Russian, ye 
Embassy to Kashgar, came to Yarkund last summer, he tried to obtain a 


ussian Envoy, the hamams in Yarkund 


Agent at Yarkund, has been 
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i ‘ew with Abdoolla Khan, but did not succeed. There is, however, good 
ne believe that the Russian had an interview with Khalik Dad, the 
Cashmerec, who has been in Yarkund for six or seven years past, and who ig 
supposed to be an Agent of the Maharaja. 


Abdoolla Khan and Khalik Dad have both now returned to Leh; the 
former paid his respects to the Atalik Ghazee at Yang Hissar before he left 
for Leh. 

The armourers, natives of Kotli, are at Aksus, those of Lahore, &c., at 
Yarkund; they are in great distress. They cry and weep to return to their 
own country, but are not permitted. Hassan Khan, gun-powder manufacturer, 
makes very superior powder, compared with which English powder is not 
prized. 

During this year, Khalik Dad, Mahomed Shah, and Rasul Shah caused 
me much annoyance; they brought accusations against me before the 
Governor, but the latter did not listen tothem. At length they instigated a 
man and a woman of Yarkund to bring a charge against me of having mur- 
dered their son, who was employed as a servant by me, and appropriated his 
property. They claimed one thousand tillas as blood-money irom me. The 
case was referred to the Court. The Magistrate 
called for witnesses; none were procurable. I was 
ordered to make oath before the Cazee.* 


A report was received that the interpreter who accompanied the Russian 
Envoy had dicd of an epidemic disease at Tashkend which had raged in 
Andijan, and had carried of ten thousand Russians and five thousand Maho- 
medans. The Governor of Tashkend did not permit the Atalik’s Envoy to 
proceed to the Imperial Court, but informed him that a reply would be re- 
ceived to the Atalik’s reference. 


Hamid Kari, the Atalik’s Envoy to Jummoo, had been supplied on his 
starting from Yarkund with 1,200 gold tillas for the expenses of his journey, 
besides provisions to take him to Ladakh. This man borrowed 30 yambus from 
the Maharaja. He was ordered to repay these to Abdoolla Khan, but he was 
uvable to liquidate the debt, and asked Abdoolla Khan to give lim an 
acknowledgment, who replied that he would do so only after the yombue had 
been paid. Hamid Ali was thrown into prison, his property sold, and the 
Yamus repaid to Abdoolla Khan. 


It is reported by people who have arrived from Almati that the Russians 
have collected large supplies there, and the Russians have made very gcod 
arrangements there. A road has been made from Almati to Och-Turfan, 
which will enable merchants to reach Aksu in ten or twelve days. ‘The Atalik 
has erected a fort on that route. It is also reported that some verbal quarrel 
took place between a Yuzbashi Officer of the Atalik and some Russian troops. 
The Atalik has sent Haji Beg, Badakshi, to explain matters. 


In the month of Rajabt a Russian Envoy, with 40 followers and a 
3s confidential Agent of the Atalik’s Envoy, was re- 
eptember. . 
; ported to have arrived on the Kashgar border. 
The Atalik sent word to the Envoy intimating that he alone might come 
accompanied hy the aforesaid Agent. The Envoy complied with this request, 
and came on leaving his attendants in Russian territory. 


Syud Ahrar Khan Tora, the Envoy from the Atalik, returned to Yarkund 

£ 16th September. from India at night on the 14th of Rajab,t and 

was sent on the same night to Kashgar. Strict 

orders were given that mention was not to be made of the Envoy having 
returned from India. All his followers were placed in confinement. It was 
reported that two Englishmen had come with the Tora, and they had been 


sent on at night. It was also said that Ehrar Khan had stopped in Yang 
Hissar, where the Atalik would himself come over. 


The people, the troops, the merchants are all groaning under the Atalik’s 
opprsson. Me is fortunate, and has already taken possession of the country 
as faras Urumchi. He now contemplates taking Kunjut. Thus far he has 
noted down much information which bas been collected from deserters from the 


* Sense not complete. 
(Sd.) P.M. LL 
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Maharaja’s army ; also regarding the route to Kunjut. He causes men without 
distinction of rank, whether Pansad, Yazbashi, or Sowar, to beslaughtered for 
the slightest fault. The zemindars complain bitterly, especially as ‘they have 
been fleeced this year. Some were only able to pay the demands made by 
selling, not only their lands, but household property. If they utter any 
complaint, they are beaten; many killed themselves, The people cannot find 
a way to India, or they would congregate to it with their familes. Even now 
they intend to attempt to do so on pretext of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
principal Begs are anxious to be rid of the Mahomedan Government. and to 
place themselves under the protection of the British Government. They are 
anxious that the British Government may take possession of the country: and 
if the Government desired to do so, the principal Begs or Chicts would readile 
afford every aid in providing supplies, &. The people are in dread of the 
Russians. 
[ Proceedings, Secret, April 1873, No. 60.} 


II. 
OBSERVATIONS BY Mz. T. D. FORSYTH ON BUNIAD ALI’S MEMORANDUM. 


Buniad Ali’s account of events in the Atalik’s territory is, I think, toler- 
Tide Secret Proceedings, Pecember ably correct, and agrees in most particulars with 
1873, No. 191. the version given by the Envoy. 

But on the following points I think he is in error :— 

He makes out that there is now enmity between Kokan and the Atalik, 
and that Khodayar Khan, Ruler of Kashgar, had demanded 30,000 gold tillas 
from the Atalik. ‘Ile Envoy assured me there was friendship between the two 
Rulers, and certainly the Atalik draws his staff of officers from Andijan 
(Kokan). 

The same remark applies to Budukshan, between which country and 
Yarkund there has been an interchange of civilities. The alleged demand of 
zukdt by Budukshan is more than doubtful. Budukshan is not in a position 
to make any aggressive demands, unless backed up by some higher power; and 
as the ruler is subordinate to Cabul, weshould have to believe that Ameer 
Shere Ali was the instigator or supporter of the alleged demand. 

The road said to have heen made from Almati (Vernoye) to Och-Turfan 
I do not believe in. The Envoy assured me there were only three roads from 
Russia to Kashgaria—one from Kokan by the Terek Pass, the second from the 
Naryn by the Jadir (or Chatyr) Kul, and the third from Kuldja over the 
Tengri Khan toAksu. Buniad Ali says the Atalik contemplates taking Kunjud 
or Kunjut. 

This place is on the north side of the Karakoram Range and is the abode 
of a robber tribe, who for years have molested traders and travellers between 
Ladakh and Yarkund. The Envoy told me that the Atalik had received 
deputations from Kunjut, who offered a kind of allegiance or friendly rela- 
tionship and had offered presents to him. 

The turbulent character of the Atalik is probably exaggerated. When 
I met Buniad Ali coming from Yarkund in 1870 near Sanju, he gave rather alarm- 
ing accounts of the state of feeling amongst the people which I found was not 
true. It was then said by him that the people were anxious to rise, and a 
revolt was considered by him to be imminent. But three years have passed 
away in perfect tranquillity. The alleged desire of the Begs to be rid of the 
Mahomedan Government, and to place themselves under the protection of 
the British Government I altogether disbelieve. As a comment on this 
supposed state of ferment, I may mention that this Buniad Ali, a native of 
Mozuffernugegur, North-Western Provinces, India, has established family 
connections in Yarkund which he prefers to his family in India. He told me 
a short time ago he intended to settle in Yarkund and is now hastening thither. 

The story he tells of the Russian sayings and doings in Yarkund is, I 
think, tolerably correct, and agrees with what the Envoy said. 

It is remarkable to find him quoting the message from the Russians :— 

‘Give us Tashkurgan and Koh-i-Zamarrud or Sujet to enable us to build a 
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serai there. Both these places were given us by the Emperor of China.’ We 
know from their Treaty with China in 1860 that the Russians desire to 
establish themselves in the south-west parts of Yarkund territory. I reported 
in 1868 the demands of the Russians for a road through Sir-i-kol, and for q 
cantonment at Yoomah. Buniad Ali secms to know nothing of the Treaty 
concluded last year between the Russians and the Atalik, by which they will 
of course carry out their intentions. 


What those intentions are I think we may tolerably easily guess, I 
observe in the Cabul Diaries a report that the Russians bad demanded permis. 
sion to establish themselves in the Sir-i-kol District. This agrees with Buniad 
Ali’s statement, and with information given us by the Envoy, Mahomed 
Yakoob, who told us that the Russian officers in Kashgar had spoken of the 
route to India over the Pamir as much more practicable and desirable than 
that over the Karakoram. 


It appears to me that the point to which our most urgent and earnest 
attention has to be turned is the Pamir. We have drawn, on paper, a boundary 
line, it is true, across which the Russians are not to pass. But beyond the fact 
of the Oxus being the boundary, we know very little of the geography gene. 
rally, and next to none as regards the portion not bounded by the river. The 
negotiations between our Foreign Office and Russia this year did not attempt to 
go beyond Wood’s Lake. It was considered that the Atalik’s territory came 
in there, and somehow or other that territory was excluded from all negotia- 
tion. But what would bappen supposing Russia to declare Kashgaria to 
be under her protection, and she were to establish her officers or a cantonment 
or serais at Tashkurgan (Sir-i-kol) ? Russia would then have full right to come 
up to Wood’s Lake on the north-east side, and from thence could come down 
into Yassin. 


Yassin is at present not under British or Afghan influence, and perhaps if 
the Russians got up to the Pamir as far as Wood’s Lake, we should find it 
difficult to object to their entering into their immediate neighbour’s territory, 
Yassin. Anyhow, as this point has been left out of the negotiation, it is quite 
possible for the Russians to raise discussions on it. 


In these negotiations the Oxus has been made the boundary, but nothing 
has been said about its navigation. Supposing then it be an object to the 
Russians to hold the line of the Oxus to Kashgaria, I do not see that our nego- 
tiations have in any way hindered them. They can use the river as far as it 
is navigable, and then they can take the road on the north side up to Wood’s 
Lake, whence they can pass through Kashgar territory to Yassin, who knows 
what is the boundary of Wakhan on the Hast? No one in India! 


Now assuming, which I think the information we possess justifies us in 
assuming, that the Russians are very desirous of locating themselves in 
Tashkurgan (Sir-i-kol) ; we must also assume that they will lose no time in 
taking advantage of their new Treaty, and will at once extend their influence 
as far in ono direction as they possibly can. They will explore the Pamir, 
travel in the direction of Yassin, and then declare it to be all within their 
sphere of protection. 


We may come after and look and protest, but the mischief will have been 
done. 


It is everything to be first in the field, especially in tracts of which we 
have so little accurate knowledge. 


I therefore adhere to the opinion expressed by me in March last, as to the 
advisability of sending the Yarkund mission by the Budukshan route. By 
passing over that route we make it our own, and we shall get the first correct 
knowledge of the country. It may bevery different and exceedingly difficult 
if we have to pass from Yarkund to Budukshan through a Russian position, 
and perhaps having to ask their permission. 


(Secret, December 1873, No. 191.] 
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III. 


NOTE BY THE FOREIGN SECRETARY, DATED JUNE 5TH, 1873, ON BUNIAD ALI’3 MEMO- 
RANDUM OF EVENTS IN YARKUND. 


So far as we at present know, Russia does not claim any protectorate over 
Yarkund. The engagements sent us officially are purely commercial, and in 
the general discussions with Russia we have received assurances from her to 
which I have referred in the draft despatch about Central Asia, that she will 
not make aggressions on Yarkund. 

I quite agree with Mr. Forsyth that it is desirable we should be the first 
to explore the Pamir. But to send the Yarkund Mission up that way, through 
an unknown country, is to court failure. After our object at Yarkund has been 
obtained, the Mission might return by the Pamir and Budukshan if they see 
their way to do so; but to go up that way would, in my humble opinion, be 
a serious mistake. 


IV. 


MINUTES BY SIR R. TEMPLE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE ROUTE TO YARKUND, DATED 19TH 
AND 21ST JUNE 1873. 


Minute of 19th June 1873.~The matter discussed at the end of Mr. 
Forsyth’s note is, no doubt, of much importance. 

The Pamir and Budukshan route may prove to be of consequence. 

And if we do send a Mission to Yarkund, we may well take the oppor- 
tunity of exploring the above route. 

But I incline to concur in thinking that the best plan will be for the 
Mission to first go straight to Yarkund and accomplish its object there, and 
then to return by Pamir and Budukshan. 

Minute of 21st June 1873.—In continuation of my note of the 19th 
regarding the Pamir and Budukshan route being taken by Mr. Forsyth on his 
Mission to Yarkund, I desire to revise the opinion therein expressed. 

I am much impressed by the information which from time to time crops 
up about the Russians desiring to settle at Tashkkurgan in the south-west 
corner of the Yarhund territory. 

I do not say that the truth of this is proved. But there is probably some 
sort of proof, and I find that Mr. Forsyth believes it. 

If the Russians do entertain this particular desire, it can mean nothing 
but mischief to British interests. 

In the first place, it must mean some sort of interference with Wakhan 
and the eastern boundary of Budukshan. 

But in the second place it may mean interference with Chitral and Yassin. 

For Tashkurgan lies just north of the two last-named places. 

Now we are on bad terms with Chitral and Yassin (especially since the 
murder of Mr. Hayward): these places are independent, acknowledging alle- 
giance neither to Cabul nor to Cashmere. 

Moreover, they form topographically a wedge in the midst of the northern 
boundaries of Cabul and Cashmere, which otherwise form a tolerably con- 
tinuous line from east to west as a general direction. 

A Russian Agent then established at Tashkurgan might intrigue with 
Chitral and Yassin and obtain a status there, thus impinging Tight upon the 
British political limit, cutting the line as it were, and intervening like a wedge 
between Cabul and Cashmere. a 

Further, from Chitral there runs a river in a southerly direction to Join 
the Cabul river near Jellalabad. On the whole, topographically and apart 
from political difficulty, the Chitral route might be quite the best and straight- 
est from Peshawur to Yarkund. 

Again any foreign influence extending to Chitral would make itself felt, 
first at Gilgit, and secondly at Swat. 
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The first would affect Cashmere ;. the second would affect Peshawur. 


Altogether the possibility of the Russians establishing themselves at 
Tashkurgan is a consideration demanding the attention of the Government of 
India. 


But how does all this affect the question of Mr. Forsyth’s taking the 
Pamir route on his way to Yarkund instead of on his way back ? 


Nobody proposes to send himn by the Chitral route, because there would be 
no guarantee for the safety of the mission. What, then, has the Pamir route got 
to do with Chitral ? 


Well just this. Ifthe mission went by the Pamir route, it would pass 
not by, but tolerably near, Chitral. The Chief would most probably wait upon 
the British Envoy. Some relations more satisfactory than those now existing 
would be established. 


If he, Chitral Chief, came in, the Yassin man would come in too. 


However much the murder of Mr. llayward is to be deplored, we must 
come to some understanding for the future with these two Chiefs. 


It might not be advisable to send a mission for this purpose alone. But 
as the Yarkund mission can perhaps pass that way, the opportunity should not 
be lost. Again, the mission going by Pamir would emerge near Tashkurgan; 
would pass close by Wakhan. The moral effect might possibly be to prevent 
or retard the Russians settling at Tashkurgan at all, and probably prevent 
their interfering with the Wakhan boundary. It would certainly prevent their 
interfering with Chitral. 

If my view of the importance of the matter be at all correct, then time is 
an object. And it would be of some moment that the mission should go by 
Pamir as soon as possible, that is, on its way to Yarkund. 


Of course there remains the question whether the Ameer of Cabul will 
provide for safety of mission as it passes through his territory on its way to 
Pamir. 

If he refuses, there would be an end to the project. But if he agrees, 
then I would let Mr. Forsyth take his mission by the Pamir route, if he sees 
fit, on the way ¢o Yarkund. 


[ Fide Keep-Withs, Secret, December 1873, Nos. 189-191. ] 


V. 


MEMORANDUM DATED 8TH JULY 1873, BY MR. T. D. FORSYTH, GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF 
A CONVERSATION WITH SYUD NOOR MAHOMED SHAH, ENVOY FROM THE AMEER 
OF CABUL, WITH MARGINAL NOTES BY THE FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


In accordance with the permission given by the Foreign Secretary, I 
called on Syud Noor Mahomed a few days ago to ask the co-operation of the 
Ameer of Cabul in establishing postal communication for our mission between 
Yarkund and Peshawur vid Budukshan and Cabul. 


Ido not think anything whatever is to 
be inferred from the Envoy’s ignorance 
about Wakhan. He hasnever been in 
Turkestan at all, has not even been to 
Herat ; the only parts of Afghanistan, 
with which he 1s well acquainted are 
Cabul, Candahar, and Furrah. He 
told me himself that he knows very 
little about Turkestan ; and, consider- 
ing the system of government in <Af- 
ghanistan, there is nothing surprising 
in the geography of distant dependen- 
cies not being known at head-quariers. 

What, e.g., do we know of the geo- 
graphy of Looshai land or Atunnipoor 


I found the Envoy completely igno- 
rant of the fact of Wakhan being incor- 
porated with Afghanistan, and quite 
unacquainted with the geography of 
the country. I, therefore, drew up a 
paper in Persian, copy of which is 
submitted herewith, and sent Faiz 
Buksh to explain matters to him, 


Yesterday the Envoy called on me 
to discuss the subject. He then in- 
formed me that he had never heard of 
Wakhan except casually, and he called 
it a Wakhan. Possibly in the records 
at Cabul he said there might be some 
mention of it as being part of Budukshan 
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or the Assam frontier; or for that 
part of it what do we know of the 
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and paying its quota of the tribute which 
the Ameer receives from Budukshan. 


Garrow hills or the northern boundary 
of Cashmere ? 


(Sd.) CO. U. A. 


As regards Chitral and Kafiristan he acknowledges that it is at present 
rebellious and pays nothing; but he said it was the peculiarity of the States 
which belong to Afghanistan that sometimes they paid tribute and often did not, 
and though for 100 years a State might not pay anything, that would be no 
argument in favor of its independence. Te, therefore, considers Chitral and 
Kafiristan to be parts of the Ameer’s kingdom. In fact it was not so very 
many years ago that the Chitral Ruler did pay tribute to Budukshan, Later 
on in our conversation, when he heard that Futteh Ali Shah was Ruler of 
Wakhan, he said that this personage had presented himself to the Ameer three 


years azo and declared his submission, 
called Wakhan. 


I think we should be very careful 
how we commit ourselves in the present 
state of our information to any definite 
statements regarding the boundary 
between Afghanistan and Yarkund. 
The Yarkund Envoy, when in Calcutta, 
went so far as to say that Budukshan 
belonged to Yarkund. What is the 
precise boundary cannot be settled on 
the mere statement of F. B. It is 
matter to be settled if necessary after 
communication with both Governments 
and when fuller information has been 


acquired. 
(Sd.) C. UL A, 


but he did not know that his country was 


The Envoy then asked how far the 
boundary of Yarkund was from Afghan- 
istan, and Faiz Buksh who was present 
explained that the Yarkund boundary 
extends as far as the Shindi Pass at the 
head of the Aktash river. Between the 
Shindi Pass and Wood’s Lake there is 
the high tableland of the Pamir extend- 
ing for five days’ journey. 

The Envoy asked how farthe Anglo- 
Russian agreement carried the boundary, 
and on being told as far as Wood’s 
Lake, he said :— 


Then there is a wide plain of five days’ journey in breadth which is open 
to dispute, and gives a road to Russia, to Chitral and Cashmere. 


This caused him some deep reflection, and he finally expressed a hope that the 


Viceroy would allude to the subject with the importance of which he was fully 
impressed, but said he had not sufficient knowledge to volunteer its discussion. 
He further said that if His Excellency expressed a wish to that effect, he would 
arrange through the Ameer for the establishment of communication with me 
in Yarkund. At one time he seemed to think it difficult to keep communi- 
cation between Punja in Wakhan and Tashkurghan in Yarkund, the distance 
between being twelve days’ journey over an uninhabited country. But on 
my pointing out that between Ladakh and Yarkund communication had to be 
kept up over much higher and desert ground for a distance of more than a 
month’s journey he understood my reasons and gave a general assent. 

With reference to his desire that some definition of the boundary between 
Afghanistan and Yarkund should be made, I beg to call attention to the informa- 
tion given by the Hon’ble Mr. Davies in his letter to the Viceroy, dated 29th 
May, and repeated by Mr. Wynne in his last communication forwarding Colonel 


Gardiner’s statement. 


I think the Report indicates the 
necessity of great caution as to what 
we may say regardiug the boundary 
between Yarkund and Afghanistan. 
We really know little or nothing 
about it. 


(Sd.) ©, U. A. 


Unfortunately, 
Pamir, and a misapplica 


It is very evident that some one desi- 
rous of causing mischief has started the 
idea that the effect of the Anglo-Russian 
boundary agreement has been to transfer 
a portion of the Atalik’s territory to 
Afghanistan, and if this idea be instilled 
into the Atalik’s mind we may perhaps 
have trouble with him. 


owing to our defective knowledge of the geography of the 
tion of names, some color is given to the false report 


that we have assigned away part of the Atalik’s territory. 
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The distinction between Lake Sir-i-kol 
and the territory called Sir-i-kol is 
perfectly well understood and is noted 
on Montzomerie’s route maps. 


(Sd.) ©. UL A. 


This word Sir-i-kol was first used, 
I believe, by Wood, and Faiz Buksh 
thus explains how it came to be so 
used: ‘ Kol” is Turki for lake, ‘ Sir” 
is head or end. In going up the 
valley of the Oxus towards the lake, 
the native of that part would speak 
of the going wp to the end of the lake 
Sir-i-kol, and thus Wood speaks of the 
roads up the (Durrah) valley to 
(Sir-i-kol) head of the lake, Itis pro- 
perly called Pamirkol and the Tarikhi 
Rashidi calls it simply Kol. 


On the north side of the Amu the 
long broad valley which runs up to the 
head of the Aktash river is called 
Sir-i-kol or head of the broad valley, 
or perhaps it might be translated “upon 
broad valley.” This term is applied 
to a large tract and is popularly 
accepted to refer to that tract only. 


We have taken the Oxus boundary 
up to what is called the Sir-i-kol Lake 
But I have already pointed out that 
Wood’s Lake, which is what we really 
mean, is not popularly, in those parts 
at least, known as Sir-i-kol. But the 
word Sir-i-kol is applied to the tract of 
country on the northern slopes of the 
Pamir, the chief place in which is called 
Tashkurgan. 


When, therefore, the term Sir-i-kol is 
used, it is understood by the people of 
those parts to apply to the Atalik’s 
territory, so that it is quite possible 
that through this mistake the Atalik 
may be led to believe that we have en- 
croached on his possessions, 


I observe that Colonel Gardiner remarks * in his communication to Mr. 


3 : Davies that Syud Yakoob Khan’s 
ira atch outta uae ee follower left Ge neni and returned 
oe No foundation could ever be found for these to Yarkund to let the Atalik know that 

; England and Russia have agreed to 
deprive him of the sovereignty of the Dasht-i-Kirghiz or Sir-i-kol Lake in Pamir 
Kullan and have transferred the same to the Ruler of Cabul, and, adds 
Colonel Gardiner very significantly, ‘it may not be from this quarter alone 
that the Atalik has been advised on this matter.’ This last remark of his, 
coupled with the concluding portion of his remarks to Mr. Wynne as last 
reported, indicate pretty clearly the quarter whence this rumour is being sent 
forth to disquiet the Atalik’s mind. 


As regards the proprietorship of the 
tableland between Wood’s Lake and 
the Shindi Pass, Faiz Buksh, who hav- 
ing travelled over the ground is the 
best authority I can quote, considers 
that it should belong to Wakhan and 
so to Afghanistan. This tableland 
possesses the finest pasturage in the 
world, and is frequented during summer 
months by the Kirghiz with their flocks. 
So far as I can make out these Kirghiz 
roam from the Alai Pamir (in Kokand) 
boundaries southwards down to the 
Hindoo Kosh, and it is very probable, 
as pointed out by Colonel Gardiner, 
that the Khan of Kokand may be in- 
duced to assert his claim to the ground 
intervening between Woods’s Lake and 
the Shindi Pass. 


I think this matter should be left 
quite open till we know more about the 
Sacts. 


(Sd.) ©. U. A. 
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I may be wrong but I cannot avoid the conviction that the requisition of 
the Russians for permission to establish themselves at Tashkurgan in the 
Sir-i-kol District, their reluctance to accept our ideas of Wakhan boundaries, 
and the alleged assertion of his rights by the Khan of Kokand, and our 
experience of Cashmere diplomacy, have all some connection, and whilst we 

should put a stop to this mischievous 

Yes, but after obtaining fuller data rumour that we are invading the 
which, if the mission return by the Atalik’s rights over Sir-i-kol, I think we 
Pamir, Mr. Forsyth will have an ought to define clearly the boundary 


opportunity of collecting. between Afghanistan and Yarkund, and 
this is evident by the wish of Syud Noor 
(Sd) ©. U. A. Mahomed. 


[ K.-W. Progs, Secret, January 1874, Nos, 74-76.] 


APPENDIX VI. 
DRAFT OF TREATY WITH YARKUND REFERRED TO IN SECTION 223, CHAPTER Yur 


Whereas it is deemed desirable to confirm and strengthen the good un- 
derstanding which now subsists between the high contracting parties, and to 
promote commercial intereourse between their respective subjects, the following 
Articles have been agreed upon :— 2 


ARTICLE J, 


The high contracting parties engage that the subjects of each shall be at 
liberty to enter, reside in, trade with, and pass with their merchandize into and 
through all parts of the dominions of the other, and shall enjoy in such domi- 
nions all the privileges and advantages with respect to commerce, protection 
or otherwise, which are or may be accorded therein to the subjects of such 
dominions, or to the subjects or citizens of the most favored nation. 


ARTICLE II. 


Merchants of whatever nationality shall be at liberty to pass from the 
territories of the one contracting party to the territories of the other with 
their merchandize at all times and by any route they please; no restriction 
shall be placed by either contracting party upon such freedom of transit unless 
for urgent political reasons to be previously communicated to the other; and 
such restriction shall be withdrawn as soon as the necessity for it is over. 


ARTICLE ITT. 


European British subjects entering the dominions of the Atalik Ghazee 
for purposes of trade or otherwise must be provided with passports certifying 


to their nationality. Unless provided with such passports they shall not be 
deemed entitled to the benefit of this Treaty, a : . 


Articie IV. 
{ For future consideration. ] 


ARTICLE V. 


Goods imported from India into the territories of the Atalik Ghazee will 
not be opeued for examination till arrival at the place of consignment. If any 
disputes should arise as to the value of such goods on which the duty not ex- 
ceeding 22 per cent. is to be levied, the Customs Officer or other Officer acting 
on the part of His Highness the Atalik Ghazee shall be entitled to demand 
not more than one-fortieth part of the goods in lieu of the payment of duty. 
If the aforesaid Officer should object to levy the duty by taking a portion of 
the goods, or if the goods should not admit of being so divided, then the point 
in dispute shall be referred to two competent persons, one chosen by the 
aforesaid Officer and the other by the importer, and a valuation of the goods 
sball be made, and if the referees shall differ in opinion they shall appoint an 
arbitrator whose decision shall be final, and the duty shall be levied according 
to the value thus established. 

Article VI. 


The British Government shall be at liberty to appoint a Representative at 
the Court of His Highness the Atalik Ghazee and to appoint Agents subordi- 
nate to him in any towns or places within His Highness’ territories. His 
Highness the Atalik Ghazee shall be at liberty to appoint a Representative 
with the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and to station Commercial 
agents at any places in British India. Such Representatives shall be entitled 
to the rank and privileges accorded to Ambassadors by the law of nations, and 
the Agents shall be entitled to the privileges of Consuls of the most favored 
nation, 
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ARTICLE VII. 


British subjects shall be at liberty to purchase, sell, or hire land or houses 
or depdts for merchandize in the dominions of His Highness the Atalik Ghazee 
and the houscs, depéts, or other premises of British subjects shall not be 
forcibly entered or searched without the consent of the occupier unless with 
the cognizance of the British Representative or Agent and in presence of a 
person deputed by him. 

Articte VIII. 


The following arrangements are agreed to for the decision of civil suits 
and criminal cases within the territories of His Highness the Atalik Ghazee in 
which British subjects are concerned :— 


(a.)—Civil suits in which both plaintiff and defendant are British subjects 
and criminal cases in which both prosecutor and accused are British subjects, 
or in which the accused is a European British subject, shall be tried by the 
British Representative or one of his Agents; 


(d.)—Civil suits in which one party is a subject of the Atalik Ghazee, and 
the other party a British subject, shall be tried by the Courts of His Highness 
in the presence of the British Representative or one of his Agents or of a 
person appointed in that behalf by such Representative or Agent ; 


(c.)—Criminal cases in which either prosecutor or accused is a subject of 
the Atalik Gbazee shall, except as above otherwise provided, be tried by the 
Courts of His Highness in presence of the British Representative or of one of 
his Agents or of a person deputed by the British Representative or by one of 
his Agents; 

(d.)—Except as above otherwise provided, civil and criminal cases in 
which one party is a British subject, and the other the subject of a foreign 
power shall, if either of the parties is a Mahomedan, be tried in the Courts of 
His Highness; if neither party isa Mahomedan, the case may, with consent of 
the parties, be tried by the British Representative or one of his Agents: in the 
absence of such consent by the Courts of His Highness ; 

(e.)\—In any civil case disposed of by the Courts of His Highness to which 
a Bricish subject is party, it shall be competent to the British Representative, 
if he considers that justice has not been done, to represent the matter to the 
Atalik Ghazee, who will cause the case to be re-tried in some other Courts, in 
the presence of the British Representative or of one of his Agents or of a 
person appointed in that behalf by such Representative or Agent. The decision 
passed on such re-trial will be considered final. 


A RTICLE IX, 


The rights and privileges enjoyed within the dominions of the Atalik 
Ghazee by British subjects under this Treaty shall extend to the subjects of all 
Princes and States in India in alliance with Her Majesty the Queen; and no 
separate agreements shall be made by His Highness with any such Prince or 
State. 

ArTIcLE X. 

Every affidavit and other legal document filed or deposited in any Court 
established in the respective dominions of the high contracting parties, or in 
the Court of the Joint Commissioners in Ladakh, may be proved by an authen- 
ticated copy, purporting either to be sealed with the seal of the Court to which 
the original document belongs, or in the event of such Court having no seal, 
to be signed by the Judge or by one of the Judges of the said Court. 


ArTIcLE XI. 


British subject dies in Yarkund, his moveable and immoveable 
Ses ee therein pall be vested in his heir, executor, en 
other represetative in interest or (in the absence of such representa ive) at e 
Representative of the British Government in Yarkuod. The en = ¥ on 
such property shall be so vested shall satisfy the claims outstanding seine 
the deceased, and shall hold the surplus (if any) for distribution among those 


interested. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


(Alternative.) 

If a British subject in Yarkund 
becomes unable to pay his debts, or 
fails to pay any debt within a reason- 
able time after being ordered to do so 
by any Court of Justice, the British 
Representative may, on being satisfied 
of the propriety of so doing, declare 
such insolvent person to be a bank- 
rupt. The bankrupt shall be bound 
to state the amount and particulars of 
his property and of his debts with the 
names and residences of the creditors. 
The British Representative, or such 
person as he shall appoint, shall take 
possession of the property of the bank- 
rupt situate in Yarkund, and shall use 
his best endeavours to obtain posses- 
sion of the property (if any) of the 
bankrupt situate elsewhere, and shall 
convert into money all the property 
of the bankrupt, and distribute it 
among the creditors existing at the 
time of the application according to 
their several rights, and deliver the 
surplus (if any) to the bankrupt. The 
bankrupt and all property subsequent- 
ly acquired by him shall be discharged 
from the claims of his creditors, pro- 
vided he has made a full and true 
disclosure of his property and debts, 
and has done all that reasonably lies 
in his power to aid the British Repre- 
sentative or his appointee in obtaining 
such property. And a certificate to 
that effect shall be granted by the 
British Representative or his appointee 
to the bankrupt when the British Re- 

resentative or his appointee is satis- 
fied that the bankrupt’ has duly per- 
formed the conditions. 


If a British subject in Yarkund be. 
comes unable to pay his debts or fails to 
pay any debt within a reasonable time 
after being ordered to do so by any 
Court of Justice, the creditors of such 
insolvent shall be paid out of his goods 
and effects; but the British Represen- 
tative shall not refuse his good offices, 
if need be, to ascertain if the insolvent 
has not left in India disposable proper. 
ty which might serve to satisfy the 
said creditors. The friendly stipula- 
tions in the present Article shall be re- 
ciprocally observed with regard to 
Yarkund subjects, who trade in India 
under the protection of the laws. 


ArtTIcLE XIII. 


This Treaty having this day been executed in duplicate and confirmed by 
His Highness the Atalik Ghazee, one copy shall, for the present, be left in 
possession of His Highness, and the other, after confirmation by the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, shall be delivered to His Highness within 
twelve months in exchange for the copy now retained by His Highness. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY CAPTAIN MOLLOY REGARDING THE PERSONS WHO ACCOM. 
PANIED THE ENVOY ON HIS RETURN FROM CONSTANTINOPLE IN AUGUST 1873. 





I wave the honor to supply you with the following information i 
the followers the Yarkund Envoy brought back with him from Scasiantnaple 
They are 12 in all, and their names and description are as follows :-— 


No. 1. Zaman Beg, Mahomedan, native of Shukki, a village A 
in Daghistan, subject of Russia. ; ge near Tiflis 


This man is undoubtedly a gentleman of birth and position. As far as 
I have been able to learn of his history, it appears that he passed several years 
of his boyhood at a school in St. Petersburg, and that afterwards he obtained 
some civil appointment in Tiflis, where he has property of his own. 

He married in Tiflis and has four children, all boys. 

The two eldest of these children were put to school in Tiflis, where it 
seems pressure was put upon them to change their religion from Mahomedanism 
to that of the Russian creed; as Zaman Beg said to me, ‘* The Russians wanted 
to their make my children Russians, not only in ideas and feelings, but also in 
religion.” 

Indeed Zaman Beg felt this so much that he took his boys from school, and 
shortly after throwing up his civil appointment at Tiflis betook himself with 
these children to Constantinople, where he has now been living for the last two 
years, and there it appears he intended settling altogether. 

He has left his wife and two children at Tiflis to look after his property, 
which he is trying to negotiate the sale of, but it appears that the Russian 
Government are putting all the obstacles they can in the way of his selling 
this. 

He talks openly and strongly of the harsh treatment he has experienced at 
their hands, and I have no doubt that his dislike and distrust of them is honest 
and not feigned. He met the Envoy at Constantinople through an introduc- 
tion he got from the Prime Minister of the Sultan, who is a compatriot and 
also a personal friend of his (Zaman Beg’s). 

Tlis avowed motive in accompanying the Envoy is to travel and see the 
country, but I cannot help thinking that he may also have an idea of seeing 
and reporting to the Turkish Government all he may be able to find out of the 
Russian movements in Central Asia. I know that he would be glad to get 
some official employment under the Turkish Government at Constantinople, 
so it is not unlikely he may now be doing something to lead to this. 

As he has a perfect acquaintance with the Russian language, he will have 
great opportunities of gaining information as to their movements. 

Though his manner is modest and retiring, I found him very ready and 
willing to talk, and after a time he would often come of himself to my tent to 


see me. 


The Envoy’s m 
Bombay to make mor 
I heard from others at Constantinople Zaman 
was in Bombay. 

He was told by the Envoy at Constantinople that there would be no 
necessity for his bringing any servants of his own, as his (the Envoy’s) men 
would look alter him, but no man ever did a thing for him on the road, and 
Zaman Beg often regretted to me that he had not brought a servant of his 
own, saying he had to do things now which he had never put his hand to in his 


life before. 
No. 2. Ismail, an officer of artillery in Turkish ar 
two years to drill and instruct artillery of Atalik Ghazee. 


anner to Zaman Beg puzzled me at times; he seemed in 
e of him a good deal than he did latterly, and from what 
Beg was made more of than he 


my, come out for 
This officer is on 
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the pay of the Sultan, who supplies all his expenses. He is a young man who 
recently passed out of some military college at Constantinople. 

No. 3. Yusuf, cavalry officer in Turkish service, come out with Envoy 
for two years to train cavalry. Quite a young man, recently having got his 
commission, seems intelligent and smart. Took copious notes of the road and 
country he passed through every day. 


No. 4. Yusuf, infantry officer in Turkish service, come with Envoy for 
two years to drill infantry. Quite a young man, recently got his commission. 

No. 5. Mahomed Tahir, formerly a Yuz Bashi in Turkish army, has seen 
a good deal of service, and has three medals, retired from Turkish service a 
year or two ago on account of bad health, was persuaded by the Envoy at 
Constantinople to take service with him. Envoy promising to make him, on 
arrival in Yarkund, a Bimbashi (Colonel), and look after him on the road, 
supplying him with funds, &c. 

He has, however, given him no funds on the road, and it came to my ear 
that Mahomed Tahir has more than once expressed himself much disgusted at 
the way he is being treated. 


No. 6. Ismail, a Khivan, many years settled in Constantinople, a man 
who learnt in Constantinople how to make caps, and who has come out with 
Envoy to carry on this business in Yarkund. This man and his son were left 
sick at Leh. 


No. 7. Mahomed Tahir, son of above, a boy of 10 or 12 years of age. 


No. 8. Hajee Mahomed, a gun-founder, who knows how to cast guns, 
and has been taken on by Envoy for this reason. 


No. 9. Mahomed Murad, Turk, personal attendant. 

No. 10. Hafiz Hussein, Turk, personal attendant. 

No. 11. Bushir, Ethiopian, personal attendant, left sick at Leh. 
No. 12. Hazi Tajik, Turk, personal attendant. 


It would perhaps interest you to know that I one day read out to the Envoy 
the account of Yarkund and Kashgar by Pundit Munphool. Although the 
Envoy, from the fact that he was during the whole period of the Atalik Ghazee’s 
rise to power absent at Constantinople, is ignorant of many of the details of 
these events, still he has a general idea of all that went on, aud he seemed to 
think Pundit Munphool’s account on the whole very correct. 


The end of the Kirghiz Chief, Sidik Beg, is not mentioned in this history. 
According to the Envoy, after the arrival of the Atalik Ghazee with Buzurg 
Khan on the scene, Sidik Beg twice stirred up insurrections. The first time 
he applied for assistance from Moollah Alum Kul, regent of Khokand, from 
whom he got 2,000 men. 


This force was completely defeated by the Atalik Ghazee, who took Sidik 
Beg prisoner, but afterwards released him. 

The second time Sidik Beg got together 5,000 men and took the city of 
Kashgar, where he was besieged for 40 days by the Atalik Ghazee, who then 
took the place and put Sidik Beg to death with many others of the insurgents. 
I think it right to mention that Mr. Shaw does not seem to think the story of 
Sidik Beg’s having got assistance from Alum Kul likely to be true, as he says 
Alum Kul was the person under whose orders the Atalik Ghazee proceeded to 
conquer Kashgar. 

Buzurg Khan, after having been deposed by the Atalik Ghazee, was sent 
by him to the Haj; he is now living at Khokand. 

Sultan Mahomed, who formerly as a boy was nominal ruler of Khokand, 
with Alum Kul as his regent, the Envoy says, puid a visit to Khokand last 
year, where he was killed. 
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Tae visit at Constantinople has evidently had the very best possible effect 
on the Syud in enabling him to form a correct idea of the relative positions 
of European nations and their politics, and the advice he appears to have 
received from the Turkish Government is sound and judicious. 


He was advised on no account to allow any deviation from a strict 
adherence to any engagement entered into with the Russian Government, 
and so long as peace is maintained between England, Russia, and Turkey, to 
Keep friends with Russia and England. : 


As regards England, the Syud said her friendship with Turkey was a source 
of great strength to the Mahomedan nations in Asia, and it was the advice of 
the Turkish Government that the Atalik should make friends with Afghanistan 
as being an ally of Great Britain. 

* * x * * * 2 * 


At Constantinople the Envoy said he received a visit from a German who 
professed to be quite disinterested in his enquiry regarding the Atalik Ghazee’s 
feeling towards Russia, but on learning from the Knvoy that there was no 
sort of hostility lurking in his mind he soon developed into a messenger from 
General Ignatief and proposed an interview. The Envoy says that General 
Ignatief endeavoured by every means in his power to dissuade him from 

ob sins dag om el anauaniod = trusting the English, who, General Ignatief said, 
«* were distrusted by” (?) "were proverbial for their want of faith and* people 
subject to their influence. The knvoy said he 


Fee oe = . replied by relating the scene he saw at the Durbar 

wih Hoon aban where” Gs heldt about 500 Chiefs and leaders from the Punjab 
(84) C,U. A. and beyond the frontier were received by His 

Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. General Ignatief 


warned the Envoy not to allow the English to improve the road to Yarkund, 
or to open posts or erect telegraphs in that direction, as this would only bea 
precursor to their taking the country from the Atalik Ghazee. The Envoy says 
he replied that it was the Atalik Ghazee’s object to open his country as much 
as possible to their civilization; that he lived in a corner of the Globe where 
little news of what passed in the rest of the world could reach; and unless he 
took measures to communicate that civilization he would be some day swallowed 
up by a Power without the knowledge or being able to ask the assistance of any 
one. General Ignatief then tried to persuade him to return through Russia, 
promising him every assistance of every kind. To this he replied that he dared 
not comply even if he wished to do so, as it would be a direct disobedience of 
the Atalik Ghazee’s orders; moreover, he had left India after arranging for the 
despatch of an English mission to accompany him on his return, and he could 
not break faith with the Indian Government. General Ignatief asked him if 
the movements of the English mission were dependent on his, and asked 
whether it was true, as reported in papers, that if its departure was delayed till 
late in the season the road would become impassable. To this the Envoy replied 
that the mission was sent by the Viceroy to the Atalik Ghazee, and was not depen- 
dent on his movements. Gencral Ignatief finally endeavoured to tempt the 
Envoy to abandon his allegiance to the Atalik Ghazee by pointing out oe ag 
that person had risen from nothing to be the ruler of a large ee om 
was no reason why the I‘nvoy should not carve out a kingdom for a : - 

if he wished it General Ignatief offered to help to secure for him Budu Oe 
and Cashmere, the former of which belonged to nobody, and the wre oT 
dissatisfied with the English rule. The Envoy’s reply to this was that the 
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Atalik Ghazee had not sought any kingdom for himself. God had given it to 
him, and so long as it was God’s will he would keep it, and the Envoy had east 
in his lot with his relative and desired no change. 


* * * * * * * * 


Whilst at Constantinople the Syud heard of the arrival of the Envoy from 
Kashgar at St. Petersburg, and of his cordial reception by the Czar. This was 
quite in accordance with the treaty of friendship already concluded, but as a 
matter of precaution, the Syud addressed a letter to his master, couched in 
general terms, informing him that all was well, and begging the Atalik to 
let his mind be at ease. This letter he sent through General Ignatiet to the 
Envoy at St. Petersburg, to be forwarded to Kashgar, and he informed me 
yesterday that it had arrived at its destination. 


Of the Syud’s hearty determination to maintain close friendship with the 
British Government so long as there is peace between us and Turkey and 
Russia, there can, I think, be no doubt. Should war unfortunately break out 
between these countries, he says the Atalik from his position would be 
vbliged to consult his own safety according to circumstances, and, as he 
acknowledges that we are too far off to render his master active help, and that 
Russia’s hand is on his throat, I suppose the meaning is that, should war break 
out, he would join Russia in self-defence. But the tendency of his mind is to 
avoid falling into the Russian hands if it can possibly be avoided, and his 
inclinations are all towards England, 


The Syud spoke with some warmth on the doubts cast on his sincerity in 
Srinuggur by his not being allowed to see Dewan Kripa Ram, except in the 
presence of an English official. Wherever he went, whatever he said, and to 
whomsoever he wrote, he said he had openly proclaimed his sentiments towards 
the British Government, and he said it was paying a poor compliment, either 
to his wisdom or his sincerity, to suppose that in half an hour’s conference 
with the Cashmere Prime Minister that official could accomplish what so astute 
a statesman as General Ignatief had failed to attain. 


I am wholly in ignorance, except from what he tells me, of what passed at 
Cashmere, but from him I learn that he had an interview with the Maharaja, 
who personally expressed his own opinions, and the Syud informs me the 
Maharaja was most anxious to remove the impression that he was opposed to 
the present British Mission, and begged him to efface any such idea should he 
have received it. The Maharaja pointed out, however, that he had been the 
first to enter into friendly relations with the Atalik and had interchanged 
friendly missions, and he hoped that now he would not be left out of con- 
sideration altogether. The Syud’s feelings have undoubtedly undergone a change 
regarding Cashmere. He acknowledges that in 1870 Abdoolla, the emissary 
sent from Cashmere when the former mission from the Viceroy was in Yarkund, 
did his utmost to thwart British interests; but he says the Maharaja has been 
taught a severe lesson, and as the trading interests of Yarkund are bound up 
with Cashmere, he does not wish to see the country treated thus without full con- 
sideration, THe admitted that Dewan Kripa Ram was not worthy of much 
trust, but he was satisfied of the sincerity of the Maharaja’s intentions. The 
position now taken up by the Syud with reference to Cashmere may have 
an embarrassing effect when we come to discuss the details of the proposed 
Treaty, and I have, therefore, given the account of our conversation at length. 


The Syud informed me that Ghuffur Shah, true to this character, had utterly 
denied having spread injurious reports, and with cool impudence had attributed 
them all to some designing persons who propagated them to meet a supposed 
opposition on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor to the despatch of a mission. 


The Syud asked, with some anxiety, whether the stories of Ghuffur Shah 
had been believed by the Viceroy, and was much relieved, evidently, when I 
gave him a satisfactory assurance. He informed me that the fiction of an army 
of 4,000 men having been sent to Yarkund had been industriously spread and 
had caused considerable alarm, and he gave a good reason for attributing the 
origin to Ghuffur Shah, He purposes ascertaining the exact truth from Haji 
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Russool when we meet him in Yarkund. The Syud asked me what object I had 


® I carefully avoided speaking to him at Umballa in view as regards the Treaty; I know not 
mited to Mee Fongth's hans, e mdave nen TyFeeBOE Mr. Aitchison spoke* to him on 
obviously wrong on my part to have discussed the the subject at Umballa, but the Syud pro- 
Treaty with the Envoy, Gis eB fessed to have heard nothing; I therefore 
t ; : alluded to his conversations in Caleutta, a 
copy of which, I said, I had by me. Everything, he said, which had been 
agreed to by him then would be ratified by the Atalik. I asked him then 
regarding the establishment of a British officer as ambassador in Kashgar. 
In this he professed acquiescence, but expressed doubts as to the Atalik’s 
consent on one ground only, viz., that as the Russians would not be behind us 
in anything, the grant of this to us would be the signal for their demanding 
the same, and this he would wish to avoid. However he said there would be no 
hesitation on the part of the Atalik to place us on the footing of the “most 
favored nation,” and whatever was accorded to Russia would be immediately 
granted to us, or in fact more would be given to us than to others. 


This is rather a serious matter and I recurred to it yesterday, and thinking 
that by naming Mr. Shaw as the person to be employed I would remove all 
objection, I again put the question, but the Syud was rather more positive 
than before, and said he knew perfectly well what things the Atalik would not 
consent to. I then suggested that as the Envoy to St. Petersburg had not yet 
returned to Kashgar, and as the Russians would be pretty sure to send a return 
embassy with him, it would be as well for us not to talk on this subject for the 
present, but wait to see what came from Russia. To this he replied that the 
Russians had completed their treaty and could not now ask for more: that 
probably they would despatch Envoys periodically, but there was no inten- 
tion on their part to locate a regular Russian in Kashgar. All they proposed 
doing was to appoint some Russian subject, a Nogai perhaps, as trading Agent, 
and this is what he proposes we should do. Hereafter if necessary, we could 
appoint an English Ambassador. I then said, how, in such case, would you 
propose to provide for disputes and the protection of our merchants, and what 
rules would there be as regards their liberty ? He answered, as regards men of 
your own country we arranged in Calcutta that none were to come without 
passports given by the Commissioner at Leh. Natives of Hindoostan may 
come and go quite freely and would be subject to the Shayat—Mahomedan law. 
I was unable to pursue the conversation then, and have not had another oppor- 
tunity of resuming it. 

The matter is one of much importance, for it affects securing the success- 
ful accomplishment of the wishes of His Excellency as regards the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Shaw, but I hope that the wording of the Treaty may be adopted 
without objection, and the question as to whether the British representative 
should be a native of Hindoostan, as probably desired by the Atalik, or 
whether His Excellency the Viceroy would wish me to press the point is one on 
which, perhaps, I may receive further instructions before leaving Yarkund 
territory. My present feeling, in the circumstances as presented, is that it 
would be advisable not to attempt too much. The Atalik is described by the 
Syud to be proud and apt to take offencce, and but little acquainted with the 
customs of Western nations. He has been accustomed to rule in the most 
despotic manner and to keep everybody in a state of subjection. To ask him 
all at once to throw open his country to new traders is a very great step to 
take, and it is possible he might be alarmed if we pressed every point too hard. 
1 alluded in conversation to the rapid conclusion of the Russian Treaty. Yes, 
he said, but the officer who came demanded it as a proof of friendship and gave 
a threat of different treatment if it was not conceded. 

The evident inference to be drawn from this being that the Atalik knew 
he might hope for much, but bad nothing to fear from us. 

The Syud’s advice is festina lente, and I believe him to be both ee 
and right. By degrees, as he frequently assures me, everything bos ces 
whereas precipitation may spoil all. Even supposing us to accep ed P A be 
only to establish a British (non-European) representative at first, ae a 
no opposition raised to the periodic despatch of an English Envoy on a friendly 
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visit to the Atalik’s Court, and all things considered, perhaps this would be a 
better proceeding, as regards the personal safcty of the offier concerned, than 
leaving him in Kashgar for a continuance. And the Treaty, if adopted in its 
integrity, is so worded as to include a European representative should it be 
considered advisable to send one. 


As regards the liberty of the present Mission there is not the slightest 
intention expressed of limiting our action or movements, but it is highly 
inexpedient to take advantage of this liberty, so opposed to all former ideas 
and practice, till we have met the Atalik and thoroughly established ourselves 
in his confidence, and I have, therefore, desired the officers and followers to 
keep as quiet as possible and conform as much as can be to the customs of the 
country, and I have given the Syud an assurance that nothing shall be done 
without his approval. 


Even in the matter of surveying, and the pursuit of geological and other 
science, though the Syud, with his liberal ideas, sees no positive objection, 
still I agree with him that until we have made the acquaintance of the Atalik, 
and have explained fully the objects of the Mission, it is better not to excite 
suspicion by exhibiting scientific instruments to an ignorant superstitious 
people. 

As regards our return by Budukshan, the Syud has expressed himself in 
very decided terms of approval; he promises to lend every assistance, and will 
be glad of the opportunity to enter into friendly communication with Afghan- 
istan. I suggested the possibility of some one coming from the Ameer of 
Cabul to arrange for ourddk and for our return by that route, and the Syud 
accorded his cordial approval. 
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RECEPTION OF THE BRITISH MISSION BY THE AMER YAKOOB KHAN AT KASHGAR ON 
THE linn DECEMBER 1873. DELIVERY OF LETTERS TO THE AMERR FLOM HER 
MAJESTY AND THE VICEROY. 





Thursday, 11th.—The formal reception of the Mission took place at 2 p.w 
to-day in the Fort. M. 


The Mission left the Residency (Elchi-khana) in the following order :— 


Two Sowars of the escort preceding Sergeant Rhind, who carried the casket 
containing the Queen’s letter, and Havildar Ahmed Gool, who carried that 
containing the Viceroy’s letter, two chuprassis on either side in scarlet with 
silver sticks, 

Mr. Forsyth, accompanied by Ahrar Khan Torah, and followed by the 
officers of the Mission. 


The Cavalry of the escort in rear. 


Behind all came the presents, carried by upwards of 100 men, under tlie 
charge of Ibrabim Khan and Tara Sing. 


The party dismounted in the first quadrangle after passing through the 
first gate, and proceeded in the same order (the Cavalry remaining with the 
horses) to the ‘‘ Audience Hall,” where the Ameer received on the first occasion. 


There was a great display of armed men in the gateways and quadrangles. 
The guard (a very strong one) at the inner gateway rose as the Queen’s letter 
was carried past. 

On reaching the Audience Hall the Envoy was conducted in alone by 
Ahrar Khan Torah, and was received by the Amecr standing. Mr. Forsyth 
after the first salutations congratulated His H'ghness on the title of “ Ameer” 
conferred by the Sultan of Turkey, both then sat down, and the officers of the 
Mission were introduced one by one, shaking hands with the Ameer, saluting 
him by his new title, and taking their seats near the Envoy. 


Mr. Forsyth then, addressing the Ameer, said that he was the bearer of 
letters from the Queen and the Viceroy which he wished to deliver to His 
Highness with their accompanying presents. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon and Ressaldar Mahomed Afzul Khan rose, 
went to the door, and received the casket containing Her Majesty’s letter from 
Sergeant Rhind, carrying it half way up the Hall, where it was taken by the 
Envoy, and by him, kneeling on one knee, placed before the Ameer, Mr. Forsyth, 
then rising, presented the letter with a complimentary address in Persian to the 
following effect: “I have the honor to present this letter from Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Treland and Empress of 
Hindostap. Since the Government of Her Majesty is on terms of amity and 
friendship with all the Governments of the world, it is hoped that the same 
relations may be established between the British Government and that of Your 
Highness.” ee 

The Ameer replied: “God be praised! '‘I'his is a very great honor, and it 
makes me exceedingly happy.” He expressed his extreme pleasure in many 
similar words. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon and Ressaldar Mahomed Afzul Khan returned 
to the door and arranged for the presents from the Queen passing by the 
verandah before the open door before which the Ameer was seated, after which 
they were taken into His Highness’ private apartments close at hand. 
he Ameer that he would next present the 

. ‘ceroy of India, Captain Biddulph rose, went to the door of 
the Wall edie casket Soutniaine it from Havildar eee Gool, 
of the Guide Infantry. He carried it half way up the i ey inet 
by Mr. Forsyth, ho placed the casket before the Ameer, and delivere e 


On the Envoy intimating to t 
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letter standing with a complimentary address to the following effect: “ I have 
the honor to present this letter from His Excellency Lord Northbrook, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. When Syud Yakoob Khan went to India 
and had the honor of meeting the Viceroy at Calcutta he made known Your 
Highness’ virtues and high qualities. On hearing which His Excellency was 
extremely gratified and pleased, and when he returned from the capital of 
Turkey and the success of his Mission was known, it became a source of still 
greater pleasure to His Excellency. On the part therefore of the Queen, the 
Viceroy, and all people of England, I congratulate Your Highness. Happy be 
your dignity of ‘Ameer’ and title of ‘Khan!’ May the sun of your State 
always shine with effulgence.” 


The Ameer replied with warmth and earnestness: ‘‘ Praise be to God. 
This is a very high mark of distinguished favor. I am extremely gratified.” 
He spoke continuously in this style of his gratitude for, and his pleasure 
in, the honor he stated himself to have received. 


Captain Biddulph then returned to the door and arranged for the presents 
from the Viccroy passing before the Ameer in the same manner as before. The 
following report of the conversation that ensued is furnished by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gordon and Dr. Bellew. 


The Ameer said: ‘‘ You have done much for me in coming here, and I am 
exceedingly glad to welcome you. The Queen of England has shown me 
great favor and has done me very high honor. I look mainly to England, and 
I consider myself most fortunate in obtaining the friendship of the English 
nation. The Queen of England is a great Sovereign, whose friendship is to be 
greatly desired, for it is always most beneficial to those who possess it. I look 
to the English for favor and good-will. I prefer their friendship. The Queen of 
England is as the sun to me, making poor people like me happy when shining 
on them.” 


In reply to Mr. Forsyth’s speech that the desire of the Queen and of the 
Viceroy was to increase the friendship and intercourse between them and 
Kashgar, he said with eagerness and earnestness: ‘* Inshallah (please God!) it 
will be so! it will be so! the road is open, free, and safe even to London! I have 
heard much of the Queen of England and her treatment of other nations; how 
anxious she always is to promote peace and encourage trade and intercourse 
between them. I have heard much of the Palumpoor bazaar, and your name 
has always been mentioned in connection with it. You established a trade with 
my country. You planted seed there which is bearing good fruit. The name 
of ‘Forsyth Sahib’ is well known to me as one who has always worked with 
a kindly intent towards my people and country.” With reference to the success 
of Syud Yakoob Khan’s Mission to Constantinople, he said: “ What could he, 
helpless man, have done there without the great and valuable assistance of the 
English Government. The English have shown me great favor and wonderful 
kindness. Syud Yakoob Khan was treated with great honor in India. You 
raised me in dignity by the honor paid to him. Ahrar Khan Khoja was also 
treated with high respect and favor. The kindness of the English towards 
my Envoys and people is great. You have gone through much fatigue and 
hardship on a long and difficult journey to come here to show the favor of 
England towards me.” 

A dastar-khwan was brought in, of which the Ameer partook with the 
Envoy and officers. 

On taking leave the Ameer repeated his welcome (“‘ Kush-Amaded”’) as 
on the previous occasion. 

The Mission then returned to the Elchi-khana attended by Ahrar Khan 
Torah. 

The only person present at the reception of the Mission and during the 
interview was Ahrar Khan Torah, and he remained standing at the door at the 

farther end of the Audience Hall. 





P.S.—As Kashgar is the capital of the Ameer’s kingdom, His Highness 
should be addressed as ‘“‘ Ameer of Kashgar and Yarkund.” 


[ Secret, February 1874, No, 107.] 


APPENDIX X. 
LETTERS BROUGHT FROM KASHGAR BY MR. FORSYTH. 





TO THE QUEEN. 


Hoty is the Almighty God, who is most beautiful, and whoh 
i ,W ; ther 
veil over His face than that of light. The beauty of ie evar visible 
val ove g uty of God is ever visible and 
A stanza of four lines. 


O God! thou art concealed by great lustre. 

Thyself art the universe, as thou art all in all. 

Thou art a Being of whom no description can be given, 
Thou art a Being, who cannot be pointed out. 


God be merciful to his friend (the Prophet), whose perfections, such as are 
fit for him, are now concealed, but which will become known to all in due time. 


God’s mercy be also upon the Prophet’s descendants and companions (who 
draw light from Lis light) at all times, both when the negligent people forget 
to repeat His name, and when the people offer up their prayers to him. 


_ Be it known to Your Gracious Majesty that, praise be to God, my condition 
is a cause of gratitude to the Almighty. Actuated by feelings of friendship, I 
always offer up my prayers to the Creator of the universe for the welfare of 
Your Gracious Majesty (Sovereign of the world), and of the piliars of Your State. 


At this fortunate time Mr. Forsyth, one of the confidential officers of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, having been appointed 
as Envoy was deputed to this country with a letter containing sentiments of 
sincere friendship, and proposals for the welfare of the people of both States, 
and he reached this territory at an auspicious moment. By this I was placed 
under a great obligation, and the ties of friendship were strengthened. To form 
friendship and union is considered to be the principal object of life, and nothing 
can be deemed more beneficial to a kingdom than to have a regard for the 
promotion of the welfare of its people. Naught save what has been said above 
finds a reflection in the mirrors of my heart, and it is my constant desire to do 
these good things. Acting in accordance with the contents of Your Gracious 
Majesty’s letter, I entertained, as far as lay in my power, the said Envoy 
with hospitality for a few months and attended to his business. On the last 
day of Mohurrum I gave him leave to take his departure. 

My hope is that the doors of this sincere friendship between the two Gov- 
ernments may ever remain open, and that the people may he benefited thereby. 

I beg to be gratified from time to time with accounts of Your Majesty’s 


good health. 
TO THE VICEROY. 


Your Excellency’s gracious letter with the accompanying presents, for- 
warded by Mr Forsyth, the Envoy deputed by Her Gracious Majesty the 
Sovereign of the world, has duly reached me, and since it gave expression to 
sentiments of sincere friendship, it served to afford me pleasure. My Envoy, 
Syud Yakoob Khan, described to me Your Excellency’s virtues and sincere 
wishes for the welfare of my Government, and when these same were repeated 
to me by the Envoy of Her Majesty's Government, how is it possible for me 
not to be gratified, since it is well known to every wise man that friendship is 
approved by every people, and that a regard to the welfare of the people is an 
excellent quality and pleasing to the Almighty. For all these reasons a deep 
friendship has been engendered in me towards Your Excellency. Acting there- 
fore in accordance with the requirements of Your Excellency’s letter, I” enter- 
tained the above Envoy for a few months, and on the last day of Mohurrum I 
gave him leave to take his departure. My hope is that, as long as I live, amity 
and concord may be maintained between the two Governments, and that the 
advantages thereof may be perpetuated to the people of born States. 

I trust that Your Excellency will always communicate to me accounts of 


your good health. 


APPENDIX XI. 


RULES SANCTIONED FOR THE PUNJAB REGULATING THE IMPORT OF CHURRUS. 





I.—Merchants bringing churrus into the Punjab from Yarkund must 
obtain a pass from the British Joint Commissioner at Leh or from the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Frontier District. The name of the merchant, the quantity 
of churrus (both tho gross weight of the packages and the net weight of the 
churrus being given), the tract of country and period of time covered by the 
pass shall be entered. 


II.—The possession of churrus in any quantity exceeding five tolahs 
without a pass signed by one of the officers mentioned in Rule I. is prohibited, 
but a reasonable time shall be allowed to enable the merchants to reach the 
head-quarters of the frontier district, or (in the case of churrus brought into 
Kula) the Sultanpoor Tehsil. 


III.—No pass shall be issued for a smaller quantity than five seers; mer- 
chants arriving in British territory possessing churrus in excess of five tolahs 
and below five seers must make arrangements for the disposal of such churrus 
to the Government farmer of excise or his Agents, or to wholesale dealers 
licensed under Section 15 of Act X. of 1871. They should ascertain at the 
nearest Police Station or Tehsil the names and addresses uf these persons. 


IV.—No fee shall be levied on account of the pass. 


V.—When application for a pass under these rules is made to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Frontier District, or to the Joint Commissioner of 
Ladakh, such officer shall on granting the pass seal the packages in such a 
manner that no churrus can be removed from the packages without breaking 
the seals. 


VI.—Traders wishing to show a specimen of their churrus to any of the 
persons licensed to sell churrus wholesale under Section 15 of Act X. of 1871, 
or to the Government farmer of excise or his Agents, may make an incision not 
more than two inches long in the case containing the churrus and may take out 
a small quantity not exceeding two chittacks in weight. Traders should be 
cautioned to make these incisions in the presence of some revenue or excise 
officer not below the rank of a Jemadar. Such incisions are to be made only 
at the instance of a person who is licensed to buy churrus. 


ViI.—The period of time covered by the pass may extend to any period 
not exceeding six months. 


VIII.—The tract of country covered by the pass may comprise any dis- 
tricts in the Punjab or North-Western Provinces named by the merchant, 
which can be reached by a continuous route. 


1X.—On entering any district mentioned in the pass other than that in 
which the pass has been granted, the merchant must present his pass to the 
Deputy Commissioner or Collector of the District, or to the Tchsildar of the 
Tehsil through which he intends to pass, who will examine the seals and com- 
pare the packages with the entries in the pass, and after satisfying himself that 
the amount of churrus, after making allowance, for deduction under Rule 
XVIL, coincides with the amount entered in the pass, will attest it by his 
signature. 

X.—If on arrival at the head-quarters of any district mentioned in the 
pass tife merchant wishes to alter the route covered by the pass, or to convey 
part of the churrus to one place and part to another, the pass may be cancelled, 
and a fresh pass or passes granted. 

XI.—If on the expiry of the period covered by the pass the churrus is 
not all disposed of in the manner hereinafter described, the snerchant must 
procure a fresh pass from the Deputy Commissioner or Collector of the 
District covered by the pass in which he may be. 
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XII.—The fresh passes mentioned in the two preceding rules are subject 
to the same conditions, and confer the same privileges as the original pass. 


XIII.—The quantity of churrus actually in transit should be compared 
with the amount covered by the pass in the manner prescribed in Rule VILI. 
on each occasion on which it is presented for countersignature or renewal. 


XIV.—WNo sale of churrus under these rules shall be effected unless it is 
protected by a pass obtained as above. 


XV.—The merchant on arriving at the head-quarters or at any tehsil of 
any district mentioned in the pass may dispose of his churrus to the person or 
persons holding the farm of the duties leviable on the retail sale of churrus 
for the district in which the sale is made, or to wholesale vendors of churrus 
licensed under Section 15 of Act X. of 1871, but to no other person on pe- 
nalty of the fines and forfeitures described in the Act. 


XVI.—On the occasion of every such intended sale the sealed package 
must be presented, if at head-quarters, to the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district, or if at any Tehsil, to the Tehsildar with its seals unbroken, and the 
above-mentioned officer, after satisfying himself that the amount of churrus 
contained in the package corresponds with that entered in the pass (due 
allowance being made for the deductions mentioned in Rule XVII.), will record 
the sale, which may then be allowed, and will re-seal the packages in the 
manner described in Rule V. 


The merchant must be warned that if the packages are found open and 
any churrus is sold from them, except as above provided, he will be proceeded 
against under the excise laws, and the packages will be liable to confiscation. 

XVII.—In all comparison between the amount of churrus in transit and 
the amount covered by the pass, allowance shall be made for previous sales 
recorded under Rule XVI. and for samples given under Rule VI., and for 
dryage on the following scale :— 


APPENDIX XII. 
TEXT OF THE CONCESSION GRANTED TO BARON REUTER BY THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT, 


Entre le Gouvernement de S. M. I. le Schah de Perse, d’une part et le 
Baron Julius de Reuter résidant 4 Londres d’autre part. Ila été convenu et 
arrété ce qui suit :— 

Art. I. 


Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Impériale Le Schah autorise par les pré- 
sentes le dit Baron de Reuter & fonder 4 Londres sous le nom et avec les statuts 
qu'il déterminera, une ou plusieurs Sociétés pour entreprendre et exécuter 
dans toute l’étendu de l’empire les travaux d’utilité publique qui font l'objet 
de cette Concession. 


Ant. II. 


Le Gouvernement Persan accorde au dit Baron de Reuter et 3 ses associés 
ou représentants la concession exclusive et définitive pour une période de 
soixante dix ans, d’une ligne de chemin de fer s’étendant de la mer Caspienne 
au Golfe Persique, avec droit exclusif et définitif de faire tous embranchements 
quils jugeront convenable, soit pour rélier entre elles les provinces et les villes 
dans )’intérieur de l Empire, soit pour rélier les lignes Persanes aux chemins de 
i cS par n’importe quels points de lasfrontiére, vers |’Europe ou vers 
es Indes. 


Arr. III. 


Le privilége exclusif est également accordé aux présents concessionaires 
d’établir des ‘Tramways’ sur tous les points qu’ils jugeront convenables, soit 
pour mettre en communication les différents centres de population, soit pour 
rélier aux chemins de fer ou aux différentes entreprises de la compagnie. La 
compagnie jouira pour |’etablissement et l’exploitation de ces Tramways de 
priviléges accordés aux chemins de fer (Art. 4, 5, and 6). 


Art. IV. 


Le Gouvernement accorde gratuitement aux concessionaires sur les domaines 
de |’Etat tous les terrains nécessaires pour la construction et l’exploitation de 
la ligne avec double voie, voies d’évitement, gares, stations, habitations d’ em- 
ployés, usines, chantiers, et dependances. Pour les terrains appartenant 4 des 
particuliers, la compagnie devra s’entendre de gré 4 gre avec les propriétaires 
mais le Gouvernement s’emploiera de tous ses moyens pour les lui faire obtenir 
au prix courant du pays, usant au besoin du droit d’expropriation forcée. En 
dehors de la largeur normale de la voie le Gouvernement accorde gratuitement 
a la compagnie sur tout le parcours et de chaque cété de la ligne, trente métres 
de terrain 4 prendre dans les domaines de |’Etat sur les terres incultes et non 
mises en valeur. Si en dehors des villes et des villages les plus importants ot il 
est de l’intérét de la compagnie d’établir ses stations les nécessités de la ligne 
exigeraient l’établissement de stations sur plusieurs points isolés et incultes, le 
Gouvernement concédera gratuitement 4 la compagnie une superficie de quatre 
kilométres carré aux lieux désignés par elles pour ces stations afin d’assurer 
une existence facile aux employés qu’elle serait obligée d’y établir. 


Art. V. 


La compagnie est autorisé 4 prendre gratis sur les domaines de ]’Etat les 
matériauk nécessaires 4 )’établissement et 2 l’entretien de la voie tels que pierres, 
sable, gravier, &c. Quant au matériel accessaire, utensiles, provisions, bétes de 
somme, &c., que la compagnie aurait 4 acheter sur place aux différents lieux 
de ses travaux, le Gouvernement empéchera qu'elle soit taxée pour les prix 
d’une maniére vexatoire et excédant le prix courant du pays. 
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Art. VI. 


Tout le matériel nécessaire » Ip construction ou ; itati 

ligne entrera en Perse sans payer aucun droit, nile a Tee eae 
de mer pour le débarquement des marchandises, ni le droit d’emmagasinage ni 
enfin & l’entrée ou sur la route aucun autre droit quelconque qui pourrait bite 
mis en avant par quelque autorité ou quelque particulier. La Douane se 
reserve cependant le droit de contréle mais de manidre 2 ce qu’il n’entrave an 
rien l’exacte et rapide arrivée du matériel 4 sa destination. La méme privilége 
de franchise s’appliquera au matériel de toutes les entreprises ou exploitations 
de la compagnie, ses employés seront exempts de tout impdt & ’intérieur tous 
ses terrains quels qu’ils soient seront libres de tous impéts ou taxes quel- 
conques et les produits de ses exploitations en tout genre auront libre circulation 
dans |’Empire et libre sortie, francs de toute taxe et de toute droit. 


Art. VII. 


Le mode de construction et d’exploitation de la ligne et I’époque ou chaque 
. A . , a ° . Z og , 
section devra étre livrée & la circulation seront déterminés de eré & gré avec le 
Gouvernement au cahier des charges qui sera annexé 3 la presente concession. 


Art. VIII. 


Un cautionnement de quarante mille Livres sterling sera déposé le jour de 
la signature du contrat, 4 la Banque d’Ancleterre, au nom du Gouvernement 
Persan et des concessionaires. I] sera confisqué dans le cas ov les travaux 
n’auraient pas été commencés dans un delai de quinze mois 4 partir de Ja date 
du présent contrat, étant acceptés les cas de force majeure, ou empéchements 
indépendants de la volonté de la compagnie, tels que guerre, naufrage, suspen- 
sion des transports dans les pays étrangers. Le cautionnement sera retourné 
& la compagnie contre un recipissé du Gouverneur de Resht constatant l’arrivée 
 Enzelle de la quantité de rails nécessaire 4 la construction de la ligne de 


Rescht & Téhran. : 
Art. IX. 


Li compagnie s’engage & payer annuellement au Gouvernement Persan 
pendait toute la durée de la concession une prime de vingt pour cent sur les 
bénéfices nets de lexploitation de la ligne. 


Art. X. 


A Vexpiration du terme de la présente concession (soixante dix ans) les 
cor-essionnaires auront & s’entendre d’avance avec le Gouvernement Persan 
relativement & la continuation de leur jouissance de la ligne. Dans le cas ott 
ils ne seraient pas tombés d’accord pour quelque nouvel arrangement a ce sujet, 
toutes les lignes construites en vertu de la présente concession feront retour 
au Gouvernement avec leur matériel fixe et roulant. Quant aux constructions 
et dépendances de la ligne on s’en rapportera aux régles généralement suivies 
dans les concessions faites par les I:tats qui ont stipulé en ce point les con- 
ditions les plus favorables. Les concessionnaires n’auront 4 demander au 
Gouvernement, pour ce retour de la ligne aucun remboursement aucune 


indemnité quelconque. 


Art. XI. 
Le Gouvernement accorde par les présentes aux dits ee Oe 
5 i ivi if Sfinitif d’exploiter dans 
£ > de cette concession, le privilége exclusif et de 2 
Bae Tsai de fer, de cuivre de 


’éte l’Empire les mines de charbon de terre, de 1 
Ct a wes sl \ leur convenance, & l'exception des 


étrole, &c., et tout autre mine 
aes plies actuellement par des particuliers et pour les quelles i omnis: 
nie devra, si elle désire les acheter, s entendre de gré 4 gre av a les propre 
taires. {ft est bien convenu qu’aucune autorité civile ou religieuse, 2 
particulier ne pourront faire valoir leur titre 4 la propriéte d a eae Be 
Vexploitation en a été faite réguliérement et de notoriete pa igu oe an 
période de cing ans au moins. En deliors de ces conditions, 
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découverte par la compagnie sera traitée comme simple terrain et achetée 
comme tel au prix courant de la province ov elle est située, le Gouvernement 
usant au besoin du droit d’expropriation forcée, le Gouvernement se réserve les 
mines d’or, d’argent et de pierrcs précieuses, pour l’exploitation desquelles il 
poura prendre avec la compagnie des arrangements spéciaux. 


Arr. XII. 


Sur les bénéfices nets de toute mine exploitée par la compagnie le Gou- 
vernement percevra annuellement une prime fixe de quinze pour cent. 


Art, XIII. 


Le terrain nécessaire 4 l’exploitation de ces mines et & leur mise en com- 
munication avec le chemin de fer, la route ou le tramway sera donné gratis 4 la 
compagnie sur les terrains appartenant 4 ])’Etat. Pour |’exploitation de ces 
mines la compagnie jouira du privilége mentionné 4 |’ Art. VI, et sera soumise 
& engagement stipulé pour le chemin de fer a ]’Art. 10. 


¥ Art. XIV. 


Enfin le Gouvernement accorde aux concessionnaires pour la durée de cette 
concession le droit exclusif d’exécuter dans tout l’Empire les travaux néces- 
saires pour détourner les riviéres ou cours d’eau, faire des barrages, établir 
des reservoirs, des puits artésiens, des canaux, des reservoirs, prendre et amener 
sur différents points ot ils le trouveront avantageux l’eau sur laquelle le Gou- 
vernement n’aura encore accordé aucun droit. Aucun propriétaire ne pourra 
apporter des entraves au passage de cette eau et de son cdté, la compagnie 
indemnisera tout propriétaire qui aurait & souffrir de ce passage. 


Le Gouvernement accorde gratis & la compagnie le terrain necessaire pour 
tous ses travaux et ¢tablissements hydrauliques et de plus vingt métres de 
terrain de chaque cété des couirants d’eau établis par elle. La compagnie aura 
le droit de culture et la libre disposition de tout terrain inculte, mis en valeur 
par l’eau qu’elle y aura conduite. La compagnie devra fixer de gré 4 gré avec 
le Gouvernement le prix de ’eau 4 vendre. Le Gouvernement percevra une 
prime annuelle de quinze pour cent sur les bénéfices nets. 


Art. XV. 


Le Gouvernement accorde aux concessionnaires par le présent contrat, 
pour la durée de cette concession, le droit exclusif et définitif de exploitation 
des foréts de Etat, dans toute l’étendue de l’Empire. Cette exploitation sous 
une forme généralement quelconque pourra se faire sur tout terrain non cultivé 
jusqu’a la date du présent contrat. Dans tout endroit ou la compagnie aura 
coupé des bois elle aura le droit de premier acquéreur pour acheter au Gou- 
vernement les terrains qu’il consentirait & vendre, le Gouvernement percevra 
annullement une part fixe de quinze pour cent sur les bénéfices nets de 
Vexploitation des foréts. 


Art. XVI. 


Pour l’exécution de la ligne du chemin de fer accordée par la présente 
concession et des travaux exigés par les entreprises susmentionnés, Je Baron 
de Reuter et ses associés, ou représentants, sont autorisés par le Gouvernement 
Persan, en vertu des présentes, 4 émettre un premier capital de cent cinquante 
millions de francs (six millions sterling) en actions ou obligations dont les 
concessionnaires determineront ultérieurement le taux, le mode et les conditions 
@émission. 


Art. XVII. 


Le Gouvernement Persan garantit 4 la compagnie par les présentes, pour 
tout capital émis ou & émettre, un intérét annuel de cing pour cent plus une 
somme annuelle de deux pour cent pour l’amortissement du dit capital. 
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Art. XVIII. 


La dite garantie de sept pour : 
des eaux, des foréts et dea Bounties “le Tawa tle a ae valabie 
qu’aprés Yachévement complet de la ligne de Resht A Is a ae able 
les formes déterminés au cahier des charges. Jusqu’a ce Aion ie 
pagnie paiera aux actionnaires l’intérét annuel sur le premier e ate oon 
sur un nouveau capital qu’elle est autorisée & émettre 3 sa sonvendnes oe 


Ant. XIX, 


3 

‘ Le Gouvernement s engage par les présentes & accorder aux concession- 
naires la Regie des Douanes 4 partir du mois de mars 1874 pour une périod 
de vingt cing ans. Pour cette ferme des Douanes, les soneeasea diane, 
paieront au Gouvernement la somme actuellement payée pour cette femne, 
plus une prime annuelle de cing cent mille francs (vingt mille Livres sterlin ) 
les conditions seront fixées pour les cing premidres “années 2 artir de ik 
sixiéme année la prime de cing cent mille francs sera remplacée fae une prime 
de soixante pour cent sur tout bénéfice net en dehors du prix de fermage. 


Art. XX. 


Dans le cas oti le Gouvernement Persan se determinerait dans l’avenir 3 
accorder le privilége d’ une Banque ou de quelque établissement de crédit, ce 
privilége est, dés aujourdhui par le présent contrat, réservé et assuré 3 la 
présente compagnie de préference 4 toute autre partie. 


Art, XXI. 


Les concessionnaires auront un droit de préférence sur toute autre partie, 
pour les enterprises telle que gaz, pavage et embellissements de la capitale, 
routes chausévs, postes, telegraphes, moulins, usines, fabriques, &c., dont le 
privilége pourrait étre ultérieurement demandé, 


Art. XXIT. 


Les concessionnaires pourront en tout temps, transférer 4 toute autre 
partie les droits accordés par la présente convention, avec les obligations 


assumées par eux. 
Art. XXIII. 


Les concessionnaires s’engagent & commencer les travaux ci-dessus énoncés 
(usines, eaux, foréts) en méme temps que les travaux de la ligne et 4 en con- 
duire l’execution avec toute l’activité possible. De son cété, en dehors des 
mains d@’ceuvre étrangéres que la compagnie peut engager 4 son gré le Gouverne- 
ment procurera 4 la compagnie au prix courant du pays, toute la main d’ceuvre 
dont elle aura besoin pour ses différentes entreprises. Il promulguera tous 
les réglements et autorisera toutes les mesures nécessaires pour maintenir la 

in ou emplacement accordé & la compagnie pour chacune de 


streté de tout terral t 
ses entreprises aussi bien que la securité parfaite de chacun de ses représentants, 


agents ou employés quelconques. 


Art, XXIV. 


aduite en langue Persane, mais en cas de 


La présente concession sera tr Cc 
tractantes, le texte Frangais sera la seule 


difficultés entre les deux parties con 
autorité. 


Fait 2 Léhéran en double expédition le 25 Juillet 1872. 


Son Altesse le Grand Vizir ayant en vertu des pleins pouvoirs # lui conférés 
et d’accord avec les Ministres ses collégues, a approuve et signe le a 
Sa Majesté Impériale Le Schah a daigné le ratifier par sa signature *mperialte. 
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En vertu de mes pouvoirs en bonne et due forme, j’accepte et je signe le 
présent contr4t acte au nom et pour le Baron J. de Reuter. 


Appendix explicatif de V’article 18 et qui devra étre enseré au cahier des 
charges. 


Il est bien entendu et nettement stipulé que méme A cette époque de 
Vachévement de la ligne de Resht 4 Ispahan le Gouvernement Persan ne sera 
pas responsable du paiement des intéréts de sept pour cent, mais la compagnie 
devra avoir mis les mines, les Eaux, les foréts et les Douanes, par ]’excédant 
de leurs revenus, en état de produire un revenu égal 4 l’intérét du capital 
garanti. Dans le cas ot les concessionnaires n’obtiendraient pas, 4 l’époque 
ci-dessus fixée un pareil résultat, ils n’auraient 4 faire au Gouvernement 
aucune réclamation ils n’apporteraient aucune modification, aucune retard dans 
le paiement 4 faire au Gouvernement de la ferme des Douanes et de la prime 
stipulée Art. 19 mais ils devraient continuer le paiment des dits intéréts sur le 
capita] émis, ou & leur choix, émettre un nouveau capital avec les garanties 
semblables & celles stipulées dans la présente concession. 


En vertu de mes pleins pouvoirs en bonne et due forme j’accepte et je signe 
le présent contrat au nom et pour le Baron J. de Reuter. 


(Se.) E. COTTE. 


APPENDIX XII. 
DRAFT OF THE FALKENHAGEN RAILWAY CONCESSION AS AGREED TO BY PERSIA. 





TuE following Articles respecting the construction of a railway from the 
Aras to the town of Tabreez have been agreed upon between His Excellency 
Hassan Ali Khan, Persian Minister of Public Works, and Mirza Yussuf Khan, 
Councellor of the (Foreign) Office, being both furnished with full powers from 
their Government on the one side, and His Excellency Major-General 
Falkenhagen, of the Engineers, who has retired from the Imperial Russian 
service, on the other hand :— 


Articie I. 


Major-General Falkenhagen, of the Engineers, having retired from the 
service of the Russian Government, engages to construct and to work at his 
own cost and risk a railway between the River Aras near the village of Julfa 
and the town of Tabreez. It will be named the Tabreez Lino. 


In order that he may connect this line with those of Europe, the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the Shah promises to request the Government of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia to construct a railway from Tiflis to the Persian 
frontier at Julfa, or to some other point on the Aras near Julfa. In this case 
the aforesaid General engages to connect his own railway with that of the 
Russian Government, and to pay to its Directors half the cost of the bridge 
which will be constructed over the River Aras. 


ARTICLE II. 


General Falkenhagen has no right to transfer this concession which the 
Government of His Majesty the Shah has granted to him for the construction 
and the working of the railway to any other party, excepting to a Company 
which the said General will himself form for this special purpose. He must 
himself be regarded as the Agent of that Company during the whole period 
(of the construction) of the railway. When this has been completed, the 
Company will be at liberty to confide the administration with the working of 
the railway either to General Falkenhagen or to another person. This Company 
must conform itself to the laws of Russia which regulate the formation of 
Railway Companies. 

Articie III. 


Major-General Falkenhagen engages that the Company which he will form 
for this purpose will, eight months after the exchange of this concession, com- 
mence the construction of the railway, the intention being that such com- 
mencement is not to represent work of a trifling nature, but to be effected in a 
serious and earnest manner, so that competent persons may admit that the 
work has been thoroughly undertaken. . 

If the Company should wish to commence the work sooner than eight 
months after the exchange of this concession, it will be at liberty to do So. The 
Company also engages entirely to complete and to work the railway within five 
years at the outside from the date of its” commencement. It engages in the 
meantime that if the Government of His Majesty the Emperor eur er 
plete the railway from Tiflis to Julfa before the expiration of the : oresai 
period, General Falkenhagen’s Company will entirely vale ache - is ce six 
months after that from Tiflis to J ulfa. has commenced to work. es ey 
ment of His Majesty the Shah promises that conformably ioe e sta ona 
contained in the 1st Article of this concession, it will request t Seer i O 
His Majesty the Emperor to hasten to commence and bring to ip e oe 
the line from Tiflis to Julfa. As a security for the ere ri ‘ engag - 
ments by the said Company, General Falkenhagen, the founder of this pap any 
four months after the ratification of the exchange of aati on " 
deposit at any one of the Banks of Russia which the ee on He y 
indicate; in accordance with the usages established in Russia, 
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100,000 ducats. This deposit will in proportion to the work done be returned 
to the Company in the following manner :— 


Ducats. 
After levelling the line ae sos eo §=25,000 
After laying the sleepers eee ats wv. $25,000 
After fixing the rails sae wee ve §=—-25,000 
Alter starting the engine ies see «+ 25,000 


ARTICLE IV. 


All the works must be solidly constructed and in accordance with the 
rules of modern art and the rules adopted for the Russian railways. The 
limits of the gradients and of the lines of the curves in winding parts must 
conform to local conditions, and must not impede the working of the railway. 
The line must be single, and the width between the inner edges of the rails 
must be five English feet. ‘he length of the reserve and shunting lines must 
be regulated by local exigencies and the working of the route, and in any case 
must not be less than one-seventh of the length of the whole route. The 
weight of the rails, if they are of iron, should not be less than 66tbs, English 
per English yard; and if the rails are of steel, not less than 64ths. English 
per English yard. The bridges and tunnels must be made of stone, bricks, 
or metal, or else partly of stone and partly of iron. The stations, sheds for 
locomotives, and workshops, must be made of stone and brick. Other buildings, 
whether at stations or on the road, may be built of materials and according to 
the methods used in those localities. The stations must be provided with water 
in sufficient quantity. The number of stations must not be less than nine. 
The number of crossings over the railway and of the guard-houses must be 
regulated by local exigencies. When the working of the railway begins, there 
niust be a rolling stock to the following amount: 18 locomotives, 50 carriages 
for passengers of three classes, and 280 carriages for goods. The Company 
undertakes to construct a special train for His Majesty the Shah and his 
suite. The Company should increase the amount of rolling stock in proportion 
to the increase in the passenger and goods traffic on the line, until it has 
obtained enough for the extreme limit of the requirements of the railway. 


ARTICLE V. 


The exact length of the railway will be fixed after a survey of the line 
based upon a detailed investigation. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Company shall have the right of possession in the railway at its own 
cost and risk and peril during the time fixed by Article 3 for the construction of 
the line, and for 44 years, according to the European calendar, from the day 
when the railway is opened. — 


ARTICLE VII. 


The nominal capital of the Company is fixed at three millions four hundred 
and forty thousand Russian ducats, and will be raised by means of shares. The 
Company will be at liberty to substitute for a part of the shares an equal 
number of bonds. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The Government of His Majesty the Shah grants the Company from the 
day when the Tabreez Railway is completely finished, and is begun to be worked 
and connected with the Tiflis-Julfa Railway, for the whole duration of the present 
concession, a guarantee of an actual net revenue of 3 per cent. on the nominal 
capital of the Company mentioned in Article VII, é.e., sum of 102,000 Persian 
tomans, each toman being worth 10 Sahib-krans, and each Sahib-kran corre- 
sponding to 314 Russian metal copcks; but the Persian Government is only 
obliged to pay in Persian money, i.¢., 10 Sahib-krans for a toman. It is meant 
by this that if the annual net revenue of the Tabreez Railway does not produce 
the sum of one hundred and two thousand (102,000) tomans, the Persian 
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Government will make up the sum. These pa’ i 
: payments will be mad 
31 cays es Pe of the Company’s accounts, aut Ais nesentn con 
ce o j 
: he Pp n the féte of the Nowroz, i.e., on the 19th-21st March in each 
ArtTicLe IX, 


The Government of His Majesty the Shah will have the rie 
over the expenses and the receipts of the working of the Bale te Sata 
will be exercised by employés specially nominated by the Persian Government 
according to the custom enforced on existing railways. The Compan 
engages that the outlay for the working of the railway shall be kept within the 
limits and in accordance with the rules enforced on Russian railways. 


ARTICLE X. 


The Company engages to pay the Government of His Majesty’s the Shah 
40 per cent. of the revenue received by the Company above the sum forming 
6 per cent. of the Company’s nominal capital mentioned in Article 7. ° 


ArticLe XI, 


The Government of His Majesty the Shah promises to request the Gov- 
ernment of His Majesty the Emperor to support the Company in the sale in its 
dominions of the shares referred to in Article VII. 


ARTICLE XII. 


After the expiration of the term during which, as specified in Article VI, 
the Company is to hold the line, the Government of His Majesty the Shah 
shall take possession of the same with all its plant. But in that case the 
price of the engines, carriages, &c., which the Company shall have added to 
those existing when the line was first completed, as set forth in Article IV, 
shall, according to their value at the time, be paid to the Company. The 
Persian Government shall restore to the Company the real value of all the said 
additional rolling stock, which will be settled upon the estimation of competent 
assessors, or by mutual agreement. In like manner the Company shall make 
over all the fuel and other materials to the Persian Government, the price 
thereof being settled in either of the ways above quoted. 


Arrictz XIII. 


The Company shall have the right to fix the fares of passengers and the 
rates of transport of merchandize on the Tabreez line according to the exi- 
gencies of trade and to the amount of traffic. It is the duty of the Company 
to conform its regulations for the acceptance and transport of goods and 
passengers to those which are established on the railways of Russia and other 
European States. 

ArticLE XIV. 
bound to erect, alongside of the line of railway, two 


The Company is 
i Laer e maintenance of order and for the 


telegraph wires which are necessary for th 
safety of the trains. 
ArticLe XV. 


The Company shall have the right of engaging the subjects of His 
Majesty the Shah of Persia or strangers for all kind of service according to 
their pleasure, on condition that the persons who shall enter the Company's 
service, enter it of their own accord; that these persons shall not be of bad 
character, and that they are not pursued or suspected by the authorities for any 
crime or offence If by chance the Company should engage such a person, pal 
would be obliged to dismiss him from their employ as soon as they should be 


informed by the local authorities. 


Articte XVI. 
ian G vive gratis to the Company out of the 
The Persian Government engages to give gratis to : 
State land situated on the railway Tine from Tabreez to the River Aras the 
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ground which may be required for the railway with its stations, &c. The breadth 
of this ground from each side of the rails must be 20 French metres, but in 
the places where store-rooms and stations are to be built the ground will be 
100 French metres in width by 100 French metres in length. And if it 
should become necessary to extend small branches of railway from the main 
line, the above conditions are to be similarly observed. If any ground belonging 
to private individuals should anywhere be required for the railway, or for its 
stations, d&c., or should it become necessary that any building belonging to 
the State or to private individuals should be demolished, the Government will 
afford its support to the Company for the purchase of such private grounds 
and for the destruction of buildings provided that the Company shall pay 
their fair value. 


Should any person not agree to the sale of (his) lands, or to the destruction 
of his buildings upon payment of their usual price, the Government will induce 
him in the manner it may deem fit to consent to evacuate the grounds, to 
destroy the buildings (in question), and to accept their price based upon a fair 
estimation. Mosques, burial-grounds, and holy edifices are exempted from 
destruction. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


The Company will beat liberty to use gratis any materials found on the 
stipulated borders of the lands which may be evacuated for the railway and its 
buildings which may be required for the construction of the same. 


If on the borders of the lands evacuated for the Company, or within a 
distance not exceeding 50 English miles from the railway, or from the grounds 
acquired for it, a coal mine should be discovered, the Persian Government 
agrees to grant to the Company the right of working it. And the Company 
engages not to injure the rights of the proprietors of the surface of the grounds. 
Should the said proprietors, however, oppose the working of such mine by the 
Company, the Government of His Majesty the Shah will support the Company 
in the same manner as has been stipulated above with reference to the 
evacuation of lands (required) for the railway, and will induce the proprietors 
to give their consent. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


The Persian Government agrees, should it possess it, to grant to the 
Company, at the usual price, the water which may be required at the time of 
constructing the line and while it is worked. 

Should the Company find it expedient to acquire water from some quarter 
where it may be useless, or by digging an artesian well, or by clearing out old 
kanats (aqueducts) which have no owners, and which may not be likely to 
injure in any way other person’s kanats, in such case the water thus acquired 
shall become the special property of the railway. 


ArTICLE XIX. 


The implements and materials specially (required for) the railway, whether 
at the time of its construction, or while it is worked, shall be exempted from 
Customs dues and other taxes. 


ARTICLE XX. 


The lands, money, and income of the Tabreez Railway are to be free from 
all taxation. The Company is also exempted from fees on transactions and 
documents connected with the construction and the working of the line. For 
the transport of passengers, merchandize and other articles by the railway 
beyond the fares and freight fixed by the Company, neither the Government, 
nor its Agents, nor any other party are to claim or levy any kind of fee or tax 
excepting the established and customary Customs duty. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


The Company makes over the administration of the affairs connected with 
the regulating and the working of the railway and its offices and accounts to & 
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Foard composcd of three Directors for whom apl i i 

[ a place will be selected on th A 
This Board is to represent the Company both before the Perini: erent 
its officials, and other persons who may have to deal with the Company. All 
mattcrs therefore connected with the Company must be roferred to this Board. 


Anticte XXIL 


_ For the investigation and settlement of all discussions and complaints 
which may arise in the affairs of the Company in carrying out the articles of 
this concession, whether proceeding from the Governments of Persia and 
Russia, or from their subjects, or from the Company, a permanent Commission 
is to be formed consisting of a President of rank, of two persons representing 
the Persian Government, of a member of the Russian Consulate-General at 
Tabreez, and of two persons representing the Company, who are to settle such 
matters whenever their opinions coincide, Should there bea difference of 
opinion, the majority of votes is to decide. Should they be equally divided, the 
question is to be referred to the Deputy Governor of Azerbijan and to the 
Russian Consulate-General. If these two high functionaries can settle such 
matters between them, well and good, otherwise the two parties are to make a 
rcfercnce to Teheran. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


If the Government of His Majesty the Shah of Persia wishes to con- 
struct a railway starting from any point on the Tabreez Railway, and joining 
that Railway at another point, he can only do so with the consent of the 
Company. 


For the construction of any railways, which within the space of five years 
from the day of the definitive signing of this concession, the Persian Govern- 
ment itself or else another Company should deem it expedient to construct 
at a distance of 100 English miles from either of the points of the Tabreez 
Railway, thc Government of His Majesty the Shah of Persia will give the 
preference to the Tabreez Railway Company if the terms offered by that Com- 
pany are equal to those of others who may wish to undertake the work. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


If General Falkenhagen’s Company should not complete the Tabreez 
Railway within the time specified in Article III, and this should be owing not 
to any fault of its own but to circumstances beyond its control, such as the 
occurrence of war, the blockading of ports, rebellion and contagious diseases 
which may at the time prevent the prosecution of the work, or other calamities,— 
the loss of ships conveying materials for the railway or engineering difficulties 
which may be admitted by the Commission, (in that case) the term for the 
completion and the opening of the line shall be extended in proportion to the 
nature of such impediments and difficulties. Butshould the Company through 
its own fault or that of its Agents not complete the railway within the 
specified time, the Persian Government will in the first instance give ita 
warning, and three months after it will repeat that warning. Should the 
Company six months after the issue of this second warning fail to fulfil its 
engagements, it shall forfeit all the rights conceded to it in the concession, and 
shall pay over to the Persian Government the deposited sum of 100,000 ducats 
which is mentioned in Article III, and it must within the space of one year 
liquidate its accounts. In this case the Company shall have the right to sell 


all its property to whomsoever it pleases. 


ARTICLE XXV. 


As, in accordance with the terms of this concession this Company must 
be formed in Russia, General Falkenhagen engages within six months at he 
outside from the commencement of the construction of the railway as set fort. 
in Article III of this concession to present to the Persian Government 
copy of the bye-laws of the Company called in French “ status” drawn up an 


ratified in conformity with the usages of Russia. 
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_ The Persian Government in order to facilitate the Company’s operations 
romises to make arrangement with the Government of Russia that the 
ussian Government should authorise that the Company’s bye-laws be drawn 

up in Russia, and that the Company’s shares (actions) and bonds (obligations) 

be circulated in that country. 


ARTicLE XXVI. 


Tho Company itself is to prepare its paper, denominated “actions” and 
“obligations,” which must be written cithor in onc Foreign language opposite 
the Persian or in several European languages in addition to the Persian, so 
that it may bear the registered scal of the Persian Government. But this 
condition is to be observed that the Company is to insert in the writing of its 

aper that the Company is responsible for the payment of the same and of the 
interest thereon, and that the Persian Government is not concerned therein. 


ARTICLE XXVII. 


General Falkenhagen’s Company engages that in the waggons separate 
compartments shall be assigned to women: that Mussulman cooks, coffee-men, 
and sherbet-makers shall be placed at the stations, and that places reserved for 
prayers shall also be built thereon. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 


The Persian Government engages that after the exchange of this con- 
cession it will forthwith issue the necessary orders to the Governors and Super- 
intendents stationed on the road to afford all necessary support to the Enginecrs 
and Agents who may be appointed by the Company for the purpose of examin- 
ing, surveying, and laying down the railway line. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 


All the contents of this concession having been submitted to His Majesty 
the Shah and confirmed by His Royal hand, Major-General] Falkenhagen, of 
the Russian Engineers, is authorised to take all necessary steps for carrying the 
same into effect; and the Government of His Majesty the Shah agrees to 
afford to General Falkenhagen and to the Company which he will form, at all 
times and io every way, all the support in its power for the construction and 
the working of the Tabreez Railway. 


This concession having received the auspicious seal and signature of His 
Majesty the Shah has been delivered to Major-General Falkenhagen, so that by 
possessing this deed he may do what is necessary to give effect to its contents, 


ARTICLE XXX. 


This concession has been written in duplicate. One copy bearing the 
auspicious signature and seal of His Majesty the Shah of all the dominions 
of Persia has been delivered to Major-General Falkenhagen of the Russian 
Engineers; and the second copy bearing the signature of the aforcsaid 
General is kept at His Majesty’s Forcign Office. And it is decided if within 
four months from the date of the exchange of this concession Major-General 
Falkenhagen having obtained the acceptance and signature of his partners 
thercto shall notify the same to. the (Persian) Foreign Office, either by tele- 
graph or by an official letter from the Russian Legation at Teheran, in that case 
the present concession shall remain in force, and the date of the commence- 
ment (of the work) specified in the first part of Article III shall count from 
the day the (aforesaid) announcement reaches the Persian Foreign Office from 
the (Russian) Mission. Otherwise this concession, whatever if may be, shall 
be null and void and shall ccase to be of any valuc. 


APPENDIX XIV. 


EXPLORATION OF THE AMU-DARYA AND THE ARALOCASPIAN REGION IN 1874 
(TRANSLATED FROM No. 3 OF THE RUSSISCHE REVUE FOR 1878), 


_ Tue general information and special knowledge in various branches of 
science, which the Khivan campaign of 1873 gave us the opportunity of 
adding to our former stock, were of such an interesting nature as to inspire 
educated people with a wish for a more extensive and detailed exploration 
of these unknown regions of Central Asia than the disturbed state of the 
country had as yet permitted. The scientific labors during the Khivan 
expedition were conducted by the “Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society’ in compliance with a request preferred by Adjutant-General Von 
Kaufmann, Governor-General of Turkestan. Soon after the successful ter- 
mination of that campaign, which cleared the way for a peaceful exploration of 
the Amt-Darya district and the Aralo-Caspian region, the same Society 
determined upon sending a well-appointed scientific expedition to these 
regions. 

The scheme for it was laid before the Governor-General of Turkestan. 
After due consideration of the political questions bearing upon an undertaking 
of this nature he expressed a favorable opinion, and the project was accord- 
ingly sanctioned by His Imperial Majesty on the 9th-21st of February 1874, 
subject to the condition “that the expedition was to confine its labors 
in the Amu-Darya district to the right bank of the river.’ The state of 
affairs in the Khanate of Khiva proper ensured no guarantee for the personal 
safety of its members unless they were well protected, and a larger military 
escort was not approved of by the Government on political grounds. 


In the meantime the contemplated expedition had been maturely dis- 
cussed by commiittces of experts of the different branches of the Society, and 
on the 10th-22nd of April the detailed programme was laid before a general 
meeting for approval. It was proposed to form four distinct sections. The 
respective plan for each was as follows :— 


I—The Geodetical and Topographical Section. 


Leader.—Colonel Stoletof of the general staff. 


Members.—Two officers, four topographers, and Lieutenant-Captain 
Zubof, commanding a steamer of the Aral Squadron which the Government 


will put at the disposal of the expedition. 


Specification of labor. 


(1).—The exact surveying of the Awti-Darya delta and of other places which 
have not yet been surveyed but promise to be Aner share a eee 
* Shei ‘eli in Colonel Walker's Map of Tur- point of view—as, for instance, the Hen 

a kh Djeli in Colone er’s Map "ur vrelil * mange of hills. 


(2).—The taking of the following levels :— he 

From the mouth of the Amt to the points at which the main 

“) chackele of that river branch off ; (2) across the breadth of the delta ; 
and (c) between the rivers Amu and Syr-Darya. 

(3).—Captain Zubof will survey and gauge the channels of the Amt and 


make some hydrological observations. 


IL—The Meteorological and Hydrological Section. 
Leader. —M. Dorandt, Meteorologist of the Physical Central Observatory, 


assisted by M. Milberg. 


Members,—Several observers from the military districts of Turkestan. 
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Specification of labor. 


(1).—Study of the climate generally. 

(2).—Study of the currents of the rivers and the feasibility of navigat. 
ing them. 

Two stations will be established for the purpose of’ carrying out these 
labors and. of making the following observations, the results of which are to 
be recorded every hour :— 

(a) Of the behaviour of all meteorological elements; (2) of the fluctua- 
tions of the magnetic propension ; (c) of the positive measurements 
of the magnetic propension and deviation; and (d) of the horizontal 
force of the magnetism of the earth. 

(3).—As regards the Amu-Darya stream this section of the expedition will 
make hydrometrical observations of the fluctuations of its surface and the 
velocity of its current, gaugo its depths, 
and take sectional levels* of its bed. 

As far as possible the same observations will be made at the second smaller 
station, at which however the results will not be recorded every hour, 


The main station will be erected at one of those points of the river where 
+ Nethaz in Colonel Walker's Mop of Turketan, the entire volume of water forms one deep 
channel—for instance at Nukus;t+ the second 
above the aryks,{ in order to calculate the 
quantities of water which are absorbed by these canals for the fields. 


© © Profiltracirung.” 


t Irrigation canals. 


III.—The Ethnographical and Statistical Section. 


Members.—Colonels Stoletof and Sobolef, M. Sartlinof (interpreter) and 
M. Kardzin (painter). 


Specification of labor. 


(1).—The collection of ethnographical data. 

(2).—The compilation of tables showing the number and distribution of 
the settled and nomadic population. 

(3).—The description of their customs, economical circumstances, dwell- 
ings, national garb, &c. 

(4).—The collection of traditions, manuscripts, coins, &c. 

(6).—The determination of the exact bearings of various places named by 
Oriental geographers and the exploration of ruins, &c. 


IV.—The Section for Natural History. 


§ Vide Proceedings of a Meeting of the Imperial MMembers.—M. Severtsof, Professor Bar- 
Russian Geographical Society beld on the 10th- bot de Mdrny, and M. Smirnof (Botanist).§ 
22nd of April 1874. 

Besides the general programme every section was provided with detailed 
instructions. 


Almost simultaneously with the Geographical Society the “Society of 
Natural Philosophers of Saint Petersburg” also resolved upon sending an 
expedition to the Aral region for the following purposes :— 

(1).—Of studying the aquatic animals of the Aral and Caspian Seas. 

(2).—Of investigating the geology and zoology of the Ust-Urt, the northern 
part of the Chink,|| the lower Amu-Darya, 
and of the right bank of the latter as far 
as the Sheikh Jelil hills. 

(3).—Of deciding the questions in reference to the diminution and division 
into two seas of the old Aralo-Caspian basin. 

The gentlemen who undertook these labors were: M. Alenitsin, Jauna of 
the Aral; and M. O. A.Grimm, that of the Caspian Sea; M. Barbot de Marny, 
Geology, and MM. Boghddnof and Butlerof, Zoology. 


|| The precipice of the Ust-Urt tableland. 
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Thus the projects formed ; 
es proj a complement to each other in a practical 
As regards the geological investigation of the Amt delt i 
5 . = ene elta and the Sheik 
Jelil, which was aimed at by both, it was a very favorable Gee 
M. Barbot de Mérny kindly consented to act for both Socicties. Thanks to 
this arrangement, the geological departments of the two expeditions were placed 
under one hand. 

To the above it may be added that from April to September the Govern- 
ment intended to employ two detachments of the Orenburg troops on the Ust- 
Urt for the purpose of reconnoitring the tracts on that high level. Owing to 
this circumstance M. Glikhafskoi proposed to the “ Physico-Geographical 
Section” of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society to undertake on its own 
behalf and independently of the Amt-Darya expedition— 

(1) The levelling of the Ust-Urt and the determination of the difference 

between the levels of the Aral and Caspian Seas. 
(2) The levelling of the old dry bed* 
of the Amt-Darya. 

(3) An investigation of the physical geography of the interesting region of 

the dry river-bed between the lower Amit and the bay of Krasnovodsk. 

_. This proposal was accepted accordingly. Colonel Von ‘illo was entrusted 

with the labor specified under (1), and the Academician M. Middendorf with 
those under (2) and (8). 

Besides these three official expeditions, which were most liberally equipped 
by the Crown, M. Glikhafskoi privately organised a caravan at Moscow which 
was to proceed wd Astrakan, Astrabad, Herat, and Cabul, to Afghanistan, and 
to return by way of the Bamian pass, Balkh, Bokhara, Khiva, and Krasno- 
vodsk. In accordance with an invitation from M. Gltikhafskoi, the Geo- 
graphical Society availed itself of this opportunity also and deputed M. 
Ogaroduikof to accompany the caravan throughout its tour. He undertook— 


® The Uzboi. 


(1) The surveying of the travelling route. 
(2) The measuring of altitudes. 
(3) The description of the entire journey. 


(4) The collection of objects of natural history and of statistical and 
ethnographical data. 

(5) The photography of views and types. 

Towards the middle of April the necessary preparations for the above 


undertakings had been finishedt and the 


Vide the Proceedings of o Meeting of the “ Impe- : 
a Russian Geographical Society ” held on the 10th- execution was begun under hopes of a 


Zand eh ape favorable issue. 

A portion of the members of the Ami-Darya expedition of the Geo. 
hical Society left St. Petersburg in company with their leader, Colonel 
f, during the latter part of April, and others a little later. The last 
of the party who had taken the usual post road round the north of the Aral 
arrived on the 1st-13th of June at Kazali on the lower Sir-Darya, whilst the 
earlier arrivals were already busily engaged in the low country of the Amu 
itself. Colonel Sobolef and the Orientalist M. Alexandrof from Orenburg 
had beeun their operations on the 19th-31st May. MM. Severtsof and 
Smirnof started on the 4th-16th of June from Kazali to the east coast of 
the Aral, from whence they intended to proceed by land to the delta. Colonel 
Stoletof with the rest of the expedition crossed. the Aral in the Steamer 


d d reached the Ulkun-Darya on the 6-18th. 
ae ot ak. stued hin ‘of the opportunity which was offered by 


j d, R.E., availed himself of t ch 
a Teel resolution permitting foreign scholars to participate in the ex- 
ae i ival in the delt 
‘no to the general plan the members on their arrival in a 
wie te eee place to finish all the labors which were to be executed there 
before they started for their respective destinations. 


grap 
Stoleto 
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Although the expedition had to work under somewhat unfavorable con- 
ditions, all was speedily brought to a successful termination. Myriads of 
mosquitoes were a great plague and the heat (36° Celsius in the shade) was 
very burdensome. The natives behaved anything but amicably, especially 
the Karakalpaks, who were rude and obstinate. Thus at the end of May 
Colonel Ivanof, acting Sheriff for the district, ordered them to fill up certain 
census papcrs which they failed to do within the given period. They suspected 
that hostile measures would spring from these papers. For instance, that their 
sons were to be subjected to conscription by Russia, or that their wives were 
to be taken from them, and the like nonsense: whereas the Khirgiz promptly 
did as desired. Besides it was rumoured that the Turkomans, who were 
again committing depredations on the left bank of the Amt and evenin the 
Khivan town of Khodshale, opposite the Russian camp at Nukis, intend- 
ed also to invade the delta and the right bank of the river. These tales 
augmented the obstinacy of the Karakalpaks and a small military display 
became at last necessary to induce them to become a little more pliant. 
Colonel Ivanof himself with a detachment of 50 riflemen and 30 Cossacks 
from the fort of Nuktis repaired to Chimbai, the central point or capital of 
the delta, and secured their rebellious chiefs; but their attitude remained 


* Compare with the correspondence to the Golos ee sy bh me advancing euecess 

dated Climbai, the 25th of July 1874, of the scientific expedition itself which 

from the 24th of July onwards placed 

peace beyond danger. On that day the hydrographical investigations were 
concluded with generally brilliant results. 


By this time the investigations referring to the formation of the banks 
and shores, the depths of the channels, the velocity of the currents and the 
traverse sections of the river-beds were terminated between the coast from the 
bay of Ttshche-Bass to the mouth of the Kichkine-Darya and the rivers 
Kichkine-Darya, Ami, and Ulkttn-Darya, the Lai-Kul and Dau-Kara lakes 
near Kungrad, the Ogusand Chartambai side-channels, the Burly-Tau hill, the 
Kuivan-Jarma and the Yangi-Su. The experience of the previous year was fully 
confirmed. The most important result attained was, that by way of the Kichkine- ° 
Darya stcamers cannot reach the main stream, but by the way which Baron 

+ Vide Colonel Stoletof’s Report in the Communi- Kaulbars had proposed, namely, from the 
cations of the linperial Russian Gcographical Society, Bay of Tishche- Bass up the Yangi-Su, 
1ST No. 7, pipes 2390-241, the Dau-Kara and the Kiuvan-Jarma,t 

this was accomplished. 

The obstacles on the first-enamed way are— 


(1) The shallowness of the Ulkin-Darya above the mouth of the Yani- 
Darya and at the point where the tributary which comes from the great Sdry- 
Kul lake (near the heights of the Kushkan-Tau) falls into it: even during the 
period of high-water in the latter part of the month of June the depth at 
these points was too insignificant for the steamers to pass. 


(2) The dense masses of reeds which cover the channels between the 
Ami and the lakes near the fork of the Ulkian and Yani-Darya. The 
steamers Samarkand and Perofski, the latter drawing 3} feet of water, 
could only come up to the Kara-Tau, a spur of the Kishkan-Tau, 7. e¢., 
about 100 versts (57 miles) beyond the bar of the Kichkine-Darya. The 
country near the Kara-Tau is particularly full of reeds. The minimum 
depth on the bar is 4 feet. For the first &4 versts (about 48 miles) of the 
Kichkine-Darya the depth varies from 2] to 49 feet. For the first 20 versts 
(about 12 miles) of the smaller channels and lakes, more properly marshes, 
the steamers could pass without particular difficulty, but beyond that the 

pos Assis 50 tual esr acacia al Vie wates above-described obstacles prevented their 
nevertheless some of them havea burden of 1Gtons, further progress. The remainder of the 
During the fishing eeasons the lakes ewarm with Qjstance to Nukts could only be accom- 
eRe eee pt plished in local kayuwks,t oroverland by 
way of Chimbai, which stands 45 versts (about 26 miles) from the spot where 
the steamers brought to. 


The search fur an entrance into the Yangi-Si gave some trouble on ac- 
count of the numerous shoalsinthe bay. In the Dau-Kara district the steamer 
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came upon a rather shallow place. Higher up, the bed become 

and winding and the current very strong. Pat all these difficulties nee 
happily overcome and on the 24th of July (5th of August), after a passage of 
seven days, the Perofski, the veteran of the Aral Squadron commanded b 
Lieutenant-Captain Brukhof, arrived at Nukis. ; f 


This important success made a very powerful impressio i 
and it was chiefly owing to the Bipearanes of the Perofski peas eine 
the apprehended disturbances did not break out. The Turkomans understood 
perfectly well that Russia had now discovered the means for an expeditious 
transport of troops at any moment. 


On the 28th of July (9th of August) the steamer continued her course up. 
Upon the whole the fairway was found to correspond with the observations of 
the previous year; on mauy occasions it had to be searched for with the lead 
from boats. The channel proved everywhere sufficiently deep, and the formation 
of the banks permitted almost throughout the whole trip of a landing ad libitum. 
At five different points traverse levels of the river-bed were taken and the 
velocity of the current was ascertained. The latter was sometimes 80 rapid 
that the Perofski with her engine of 40-horse power could hardly get ahead, 
and did not reach the heights opposite the fort of Petro-Alexandrofsk till 
the Sth-21st of August. 

There the steamer was finally brought to, whilst Colonel Stoletof, Captain 
Zubof and Major Wood proceeded in kayuks, and passing the Bokharian 
frontier at JZeshekli, plied up the river as far as Toyeboyun, alias Fort 
Mangakly, beyond Pitniak, which stands above all the irrigation canals which 
branch off from the Amt. During this kayuk trip the observations of the 
current, which was very rapid, and traverse levels of the bed were taken as 
usual. The mean depth of water above Pitniak was found to be 20 feet; the 
bottom was clean and the river free from rapids. 


On the 16th-28th of August the Perofski started on her return 
voyage from Petro-Alexandrofsk to Nuktis. It was at first intended to let 
her float down with the current, but this was found to be impracticable since 
the latter proved too strong. Steam was got up again, and on the sixth day 
from her departure she reached her destination. 


This successful experiment with the Perofski is proof positive that by 
means of a steamer of 3 feet draught, with a sufficiently powerful engine 
and otherwise built so as to meet the desired end, a reliable communication 
could easily be established between the Aral and the north-western border 
tracts of Bokhara which adjoin the natural water boundary between Russia 
and Khiva. The return trip of the Perofski, which was accomplished at a 
much later period, has further proved that even during the season of low water 
the Amti retains a sufficient depth to ensure a safe passage. This result is 
momentous, whether from a commercial, military, social or political point of 
view, and by itself eloquently testifies to the great importance of the expedition 


of 1874. 
On the 28th of September (10th of October) the first section had also 


he particulars about these labors have not yet satisfactorily concluded its topographical 
been pablned ee in oe labors and taken the desired” levels.* 
Only in the west of the delta between the Ulkun-Darya and the Taldyk 
nothing could be done in consequence of the prevailing insecurity on the 
frontier. cease a a oe 
cond section under . Dorandt went early to work. ven 
+ It ae ees the fort and the Kivan. before the stationt for the intended 
Jarma, $50 feet from the walls of the former. observations then fs eee of ee 
i the fort of Nuktis which stands 2,450 feet from the Amu-Darya 
ad 1.260 feet from the Kivan-Jarma was completed, the operations had 
becun. From the 1st-13th of July the instruments were regularly observed 
every ‘two hours from 7 o’clock in the morning till 11 in the evening. The 
markine of the water-level was begun as carly as on the 23rd of eau 
(5th of J uly), just in time to note the rising and falling of the Kuvan- cee 
durine the third and last height of 1874, which on this occasion happened to 
F 5 
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reach its climax on the 10th-22nd of July, z. e., a fortnight earlicr than usua] 
Beginning from the 29th of June (11th of July) the water rose almost 9 
arshins.* The following table showing the mean heights will indicate the 
variations : 


Dates.t+ Arshins. Vershoks, 
June 23rd Ses sa oie aaa 8ht 
» 2th et “at oe 2 9 
»  2ath x - 2 93 
» 26th ist aes 2 9} 
» 27th - at bes we 8 9} 
» 28th si oe ii ane 104 
» 29th 5 “ ine cae 2 102 
» 80th a vee a see 12 9+ 
July Ist ves ne ers oe = 2 2 
53 2nd sus ats ee | 133 
55 ord tee oes ies wv 1 134 
» 4th x ie has | 133 
33 5th ss ee wv 1 9} 
59 6th ay wat l 54 
53 7th aoe ase ens we 1 i 
» 8th ua ist i sak al 143 
» 9th wt a sna ay, ass 12 
» 10th eth a wes Seay. ase 104 
» lth wis os aa oie dee 103 
» 12th ar a aes sex, Saat 11} 
» 13th a er bee ae 134 
» 14th bee ee aes Seer Gh 153 
» 15th wee ies Sie Sas od 24 
» 16th see wi a are 44 


During the same period the maximum temperature of the air was +35° 
Celsius in the shade; at night the thermometer did not fall below +15° Celsius. 
The heat of the sand reached + 60° Celsius. The prevailing current of the 
air was a gentle north wind. The weather was clear and mild. 


In the middle of August the construction of the second station at the 
fort of Petro-Alexandrofsk was also nearly completed. The boating trip in 
kayuks from Nukis to the last-named place consumed 10 days. 


As regards the question how much water is absorbed from the Amt- 
Darya for the irrigation of the oasis of Khiva, Major Wood’s observations 
from June to September have led him to the following conclusions :§ 


(1) That the quantity absorbed by far exceeds the requirements of the 
oasis; and 


(2) That the imperfections of the canals and the entire system year after 
year unnecessarily cause a considerable loss to the stream, inasmuch as it is 
deprived of more than the half of its total volume of water, which above the 
aryks amounts to the average of 3,328 cubic metres per second, below the 
same at Nuktus to 1,586 cubic metres only. Consequently the quantity at 
present absorbed in the irrigation of Khiva is 1,742 cubic metres, whereas 
according to Major Wood’s calculations 1,133 cubic metres would perfectly 
suffice for that purpose. The waters of the Amt have always carried with 
them great quantities of sand and slime which form a sediment along the 
bottom of the river. To this circumstance Major Wood chiefly attributes the 
alteration of its former course. His résumé is :— 


“ Formerly the greater volume of water and consequent velocity of the current were strong 
enough in the spring seasons to carry off the sediment which accumulated during every winter. 
The excavation of the aryks disturbed this natural equilibrium and the river no longer re- 
mained its own dredging machine. The accumulations formed banks which blocked up the 





* ] Russian arshin eub-divides into 16 Russian verehoks, and is = to 28 English inches or 0°71119 metres, 

t According to the new atyle. 

¢ The construction of the instrument is such that the descending figures denote a rising and the ascending ones 
a falling of the water-level. 

§ Vide the Proceedings of Meetings held by the Imperial Russian Geographical Society on the Gth-16th of 
November (Communications, 1874, No. 8, page 896) and on the 4th-16th of Decomber. 
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westward channel to the Caspian Sea, and the centre of gravit was naturall 
east, until the waters found a more inclined exit than ath afforded by the es towards the 


This theory is also borne out by the differences of height which cxist be- 
tween the Uzboi and the Amu.* 


In the meantime Messrs. Sobolef and Alexandrof had 
historico-geographical and ethnographical materials. In seal he 
former, their collection added fresh data in regard to the old and new course of 
the Amu. In the first place M. Sobolef was able to assert that all the ruins 
of forts and tombs west of the Kushkan-Tau and north of Chimbai were of a 
later date; the former being of a still more recent date, outlasted the latter 
Some of the ruins of towns in the east of Chimbai are of historical value. 
Thus, according to the natives, the town of Ak-kala (its ruins stand 10 
versts, about 6 miles, from Chimbai) was once the seat of the Ushbeg 
tribe Massid, now entirely disappeared; in the fourth decade of the 18th 
century this place was conquered by Nddir Shah. The ancicnt town of 
Baghdad, 20 versts (about 12 miles) further east near the so-called canal of 
Naupir, was another seat of the Usbegs, which that Persian conqueror con- 
verted intoaruin. Of great value is the determination by M. Sobolef of the 


bearingst of Kara-Vigur, Tigai, and Ték, places of which Abulgizi makes 
mention when he relates howt 30 years before his birth, 7. ¢., in 1575, 
the river Amu took a new direction eid Ték to the Aral, deserting its 


old bed a short distance above Kara-Uigur. According to M. Sobolef 
this new exit must have been the northernmost channel. If this be 
correct, we arrive at the comparative age of the Taldyk as well as of 
the Ulkin-Darya. He has also found the ruins of ancient Kdéé which are 
situated near the present bazaar of Sheikh-Abbas-Vali on the right bank 
of the Amt opposite New-Urganj. 

Three years ago M. Sobolef already understood some Bokharians to say 
that a direct communication between the rivers Amti and Syr had at one time 
actually existed.§ According to all appearances this highly interesting scientific 
question must be answered in the affirmative. As regards native opinion, Nazar 
Khan, Sultan of the Dau-Kara Kirghiz, stated that according to the traditions 
of his people the Yani-Darya is avery ancient river which five hundred or evena 
thousand years ago formed one stream as far as aska, at which place 
it divided off into two channels—one of which took its course through the 
Kara-kil and Ak-Sai to the sea; the other in asoutherly direction by Kukcha 
and Shurakhan to the Amu. The bed of the latter is now for the most part 
filled with sand, but here and there still very deep and clearly traceable, as 
Nazar Khan could testify from personal observation. Other inhabitants 
corroborated the statement that a large stream once did flow from the Syr 
to Shurakhan. All these assertions are further strengthened by Russian 
Cossacks who have passed through this region and speak of traces of large 
canals between Kasha and Bozgdnan at which they saw the ruins of former 
buildings. From the Bokharians M. Sobolef had already heard of the former 
existence of a canal between the Yani-Darya and Karaul, which had a 
southerly course, passing Bardanzi and Bokhara on its way. 

A valuable illustration accompanying the ethnographical and physico- 
cal studies are the 33 water-color drawings by M. Karazin, which 
d in the vicinity of the mouth of the Amu-Darya and on the east 
Commencing with the environs of Kazali, which, though 
the artist leads us through a 


geographi 
he execute 
side of the Aral. 
not opulent, show us a picture of busy life, 


tée, No. 322, 1874, anys: “Major Wood comes to the interesting conclusion 
et a Te eT Fe eta in the time of the English traveller Jenkinson, the Ami-Dorya was 
il iische ai itself into the Caspian Sea.” The only point of interest in this note lies in the contradiction of 
well eas mie Moreover Major Wood never made the above.quoted statement, Ia the month of December 1558 
Senkiaioa was on the spot ond distinctly declures that tho Ama ‘did not fall into the Caspian Sea.” Compare wit 
P. Lerch’s Khiva or Kharezm, St. Petersburg, 1873, pages 27 and 28, 


j i ication to the author. 
¢ According to a private communication ; 
T aims Mongols et des Tatares publice par le Baron Desmaisons, T, I. Texte, Page 391. 
§ In 1873 Baron A. W. Kaulbare retarned with the sawe impression : personal observation on his journey from 


Khiva to Kazali by land, a8 well as the tales of the natives, led him to that conclusion. 
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series of interesting views. The waste island of Kos-Aral near the mouth 
of the Syr-Darya, which contains the permanent station of the Aral Squadron, 
The yet smooth surface of the Aral Sea in its dark, mysterious glow before 
a stormy night. The wild chaos of the foaming, roaring sea in a storm. 
The mouth of the Ulktin-Darya studded with numerous reed-islets. Here we meet 
the yellowish sandy beach of the Aral in all its disconsolate desolation: not 
a single human being is visible and great flocks of aquatic birds, chiefly 
sea-culls and pelicans, are the only representatives of animal life. The steamer 
on the Sary-kul passing through a multitude of islets which are covered with 
gigantic reeds. ‘The rocky heights of Kushkan-Tau beyond which the steamer 
could not proceed: they are surrounded by numerous conical sand hillocks, 
and after a long succession of wastes human life re-appears. Almost upon the 
water the Karakalpak fishermen have here established their simple beds 
on four poles, from which they suspend a piece of common cloth to protect 
themselves against the rays of the sun: these contrivances stand within small 
clearings of the primeval reed forest. Further inland the natives dwell in 
yurtas which are made of the skins of beasts in the form of a globe from 
which one-quarter is cut off: their appearance is not unlike that of the egg of 
Columbus. Chimbai is a picture of activity and trade. After New-Urganj it is 
the most important commercial point within the low country of the Amu, 
and the number of people attending on bazaar days exceeds 7,000. 


On such occasions the primitive bridge across the narrow side channel 
Kigeili, which is constructed of logs and boards and covered with straw, is 
crowded with pedestrians and riders from the country, all hastening to buy or 
sell something, whilst the crouching boatmen have some difficulty in propelling 
their kayuks with earthenware under the low, rickety bridge. Every available 
spot in the bazaar is crowded: even on the flat roofs people expose their wares, 
and the buyers do not mind ascending them by means of common ladders. 
The communications on the delta are very much impeded by the labyrinth 
of small, shallow side-channels, through some of which even the native 
kayuks have to be dragged by ropes. But even this is difficult, and the men 
who tow them are often forced to wade through the water or to clear a way 
through the reeds across one of the many islets before they can accomplish 
their task. A little further on between the rivers Syr and Amu the desert 
recommences, in which the dry, dead sand reigns supreme. 


Very interesting also are the Kirghiz, Karakalpak and Turkoman types 
which the artist has brought us. Among the first-named we generally find 
uncouth, rude physiognomies and round faces with broad noses, big mouths, 
thick lips and dull-looking eyes. The features of their old men are much 
weather-beaten ; their expression and bearing denote a combination of sen- 
suality and indolence. Upon the whole remarkable faces seem to be scarce 
among the Kirghiz. M. Kardzin’s collection contains but one head @ la 
Napoleon III. Much better looking are the Karakalpaks; their profiles are 
prominent, the chins pointed, and their gaze is piercing; even softer lined 
faces are not unprepossessing and their bold-looking eyes express more or less 
independence and energy. The sharp-cut faces and shifty eyes of the 
Turkomans bear evidence of their choleric temper. This is particularly notice- 
able among the female types. A few Kirghiz and Karakalpak women have 
angular features, but even these Jack expression. The collection of Mongrel 
types contains a particularly interesting portrait of a Karakalpak boy in 
whose features Russian blood cannot be mistaken. 

The expedition of MM. Severtsof and Smirnof commenced with a 
deplorable accident. On the eve of their departure from Kazali they had the 
misfortune to lose their topographer, who suddenly died. All endeavours to 
replace him proved ineffectual and on the 12th-24th of June the abovenamed 
gentlemen at last started alone. Thus the projected survey of the east coast 
of the Aral could not be exccuted. Nevertheless the excursion has yielded 
much valuable information. 

The following were the daily stages during the first three weeks :— 

12-24th June.—S. W. to the well of Jideli, 10 versta (about 6 miles) from Kazali, 
38-25th June—Almost due S. to the Kos-Aul (otherwise Koskulz) lake, 
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14-26th June—To the hillock of Zogvsken on the Kivan-Darya 
16-28th June.—To the Bilykti Kiduk, 67 versts (about 38 miles) from the Syr 


17-29th eS ae Shuthil pe well of Kungin-Sanddl on the coaat of the 
ral, respectiy 50 . 
Balykti-KGdue ely versts (about 17 and 28} miles) from 


19th June-Ist July.—S. W. t ry ds ‘ : 
( eyalye pana Shae of Airydn-Kurgdn, 7 versts (about 4 miles) 


20th June-2nd July—Vid Berdi-Kazgén to Kimper and Kimper- Uzyuk, 
22nd June-4th July.—To Jalnak-Kiduk on the former island of Uzin-kair. 


23rd June-5th July.—W. to the Jalnat-kid and the hillocks of Jalnak-Tau and 
Jalkamdn-Tau. 


24th June-6th July.—W. to the well of Siu, 35 versts (about 20 miles) from Airydn- 


Kurgan, 
25th June-7th July.—To the Sié/u-Tau and the island of K’ché- Fali, 
(26th June-8th July.—S. to the well of Biktau, 25 versts (about 14 miles) from Situ. 
27th June-9th July.—To the hills of Biktau, 
28th June-10th July.—Due S., from the coast to the well of Zambai Kazgdén in 
the western part of the Kizil-Kum, 


3rd-15th July.—S. W. to the Kara-Aul (the eastern tributary of the lower Ami). 


th 


1 


All on a parallel line w 
the east coast of the Aral 
eK 





s 





The alluvial tracts of the Syr extend to Bilykti-Kiduk. As far as the 
Kos-ktil they have formed a perfect plain, which is 15 to 20 versts (about 84 
to 12 miles) broad. The black soil consists of sand and slime; the vegetation 
is very scanty. Far between, grow small clusters of reeds and here and there 
the eye meets single tamarisk and halimodendron argenteum shrubs. Towards 
the south these shrubs gradually disappear from the plain, and near the Kuvan- 
Darya they are only found in recesses and caverns, Still further south 
this alluvial region assumes an undulating character, and as we proceed 
in the same direction the hillocks of sand increase in size. Asa rule they are 
thinly covered with smail calligonum pallasii. Together with the undulating, 
sandy steppe appeared the antilope subguttarosa. Towards the south these 
animals steadily increase in numbers. The Kiivan river is one of their favorite 
resorts, On this exposed strip of alluvial land the ebbing of the water-level 
of the Syr is plainly traceable. Places which M. Severtsof in 1857 had 
himself seen under water, now lie dry, and the bottoms of former canals are 
higher than the present level of the river. The proportions of these meta- 
morphoses are altogether surprising. Thus, for instance, pieces and entire 
specimens of the anodonta shell which thickly cover the plain are also to be 
found on the tops of hillocks which, judging them by eyesight, ascend about 
25 feet above the level of the canal, which feeds the Kos-kul. 


Beyond Balykti-Kuduk the vegetation of the undulating steppe assumes 
a greater variety and single saksaul shrubs become frequent. The higher 
and solid hillocks of sand contain a moderate mixture of clay and are 
covered with different kinds of grass and herbs, among which we may 
mention wormwood and ceratocurpus. The still higher hillocks of quicksand 
which occasionally stretch in parallel lines from N. N. W. to E. S. E. 


bear a larger kind of calligonum. 
i P i . From the 
On the stretch from Bélykti to Sand4l water is very scarce 
moment when in the south-west of Shutkil the shores of the Aral were 
tio ad oculos began in a manner not to be mistaken that 
y that sea was growing less must be answered in the 
eginning several extensive inlets which are 


i i 1. In many parts 
uch in the maps were found to be dry lanc 

ihe Cee Sines of the coast are yet distincly were ee cme 
i -wrack and several lines of various shore-piants on the 

old hed, Phe: first bare streak which is covered by the ee 
during prevailing west and north winds only bears a scanty a He 
salicornia. ‘The ground of the second consists of a salineslime which pro- 


} k of saksaul, and on clear sandy spots 
OS ee ia ake Le at anabaste and saksaul. The tamarisk 


t “isk and calligonum take the pl 
: evidently a oats growth, and the small shrubs always stand apart from 


gained, the demonstra 
the question whethe 
affirmative. From the very b 
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all other vegetation—a sure sign that the exsiccation of these beds is of 


recent date. In 1857 the former island of Uznin-Kair was already found 
connected with terra firma. Now it is densely covered by tamarisk bushes 
which have attained considerable size and strength. 


At the Kimper-Uzyuk and the Jalnak-Kul the strip of young saksaul 
shrubs runs 4 to 5 feet above the level of high-water. These 4 to 5 feet 
of ground between the vegetation and the water have been laid bare within 
the last 20 or 30 years, and the living maritime Kirghiz bear testimony to the 
fact. 


The oblong narrow inlets end invariably with a dry, shallow recess which 
contains sea-shells fromthe Aral, and wherever the strong winds have driven 
the seas against the sides of the openings of such hollows the shells lie cone 
siderably above the sea-level. 


At Kimper-Uzyuk we find further evidence shewing the decline of the 
Aral. Here in westerly winds the downs stand 60 sagens (420 feet) from the 
present beach. 


On Uziin-Kair the formation of the downs presents a very instructive 
picture of the whole origin of the parallel hillocks of sand in the undulatin 
steppes. Here we have at first the sandbanks which have already that three. 
sided prismatical shape which subsequently developes into the downs, though 
they are yet covered by water. Then follows the first line of sea-beaten downs 
which are still growing under the impaot of the waves. The second parallel 
range which is connected by a few cross spurs with the first produces already 
a thin growth of small ¢amarisk shrubs. The land-winds throw continually 
more sand on this range, which furthers its growth in height. Inthe third 
range we find the high sand hillocks of the steppe which are covered with a 
thick growth of stout ¢amarisk bushes. In this manner M. Severtsof explains 
the origin of the undulating steppes in the whole region between the rivers 
Amu and Syr, from the hills in North Bokhara to the present east coast of the 
Aral. In the same proportion as the sea declines the desert advances, con- 
tinually expanding the former downs into hillocks and making them fit for 
vegctation.* 


The small hills of Jalnak, Jalkamdn-Tau and Sulu-Tau, south of Uztn- 
Kair, were formerly islets. In course of time they became one large island, 
and as such existed not very longago. The Jalnak-Kul lake which lies between 
these hills and the steppe was within the memory of old natives a channel of 
the sea. But these hills are of a different nature. They belong to the class 
of the so-called béigorst in the Russian language, literally heaps, and are 
monuments of sudden geological revolutions. Radiant-like they stretch 
towards the crescent-shaped coast, at which they end in precipitous 
slopes. The sectional elevation of these Jbzgors has the appearance 
of a tusk projecting from the ground. They are overgrown with wormwood 
and some tamarisk, and surrounded by numerous sand hillocks of the 
down formation which bear calligonum and ammodendron Karelini. The 
bigors are not covered with the loose sand which we find on the hillocks 
of the steppe; they are composed of a firmly cemented, hard sand which 
is intermixed with a little clay. Small hills of the same formation are 
to be found on the whole distance between Shutkul and Biktau, though 


some of them are not so well developed as those at Uzin-Kair. In some 
parts they end in a pointed spur which slides as it were into the undulating 
steppe. This is especially the case at the beginning and the end of the whole 
line of them. For the rest the dvégor region, which has a breadth of from 2 
to 4 versts (7,000 to 14,000 feet), is generally bounded by long rows of salt- 
pits which run parallel with the coast. Finally M. Severtsof agrees with 


i 


* Jn 1873 M. M. N. Boghdénof, Bachl. of Zoology, arrived at a similar conclusion. He calls the sand hillocks in 
the Arnlo-Caspian steppe atmospheric formations, which have arisen in the eame proportion a3 the former Aralo-Caspian 
Sea declined. Wherever the winda met an obstacle in the rugged ground they strewed loose sand against it, till small 
elevations became the hillocks which we now sce. Vide the proceedings of a meeting in common of the Sections for 
Physical and Mathematical Geography (Imperial Russian Geographical Society) held on the 14th-26th of December 1873 
(Communicatsons, 1674, No. 6, pages 304 and 305). 


¢ Vide Baer's deseriplion of them in his Kaspische Studten. 
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Between the different ranges of 57 
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From the ddégor of Jalkaman to the former island of Untin-Kair r 
sandy isthmus right across the channel that once existed. It hears a meth 
of calligonum and ammodendron, and has altogether a different com siti 
from the surrounding saline soil which at one time formed the Botton, of the 
channel. This former isthmus (now we ought to call it a hillock) is angele 
interesting object. It shows us how the channel was at first divided in two 
parts before it finally dried up, i. e., the action of the waves from two opposite 
directions formed a sandbank in the centre; this bank became aubeeetont) 
an isthmus, and is now alow hillock. Insignificant traces of the aiannel 


are still visible at the eastern and western extremities of Uziin-Kair. Exactly 
the same is now going on between the land and the islet of K’chi-Yali, and 


also between the latter and the island of Uli-Yali. Ten or fifteen years ago 
they were separated by tolerably deep channels, but within this short space of 
time sandbanks have sprung up which serve already as fords to the natives. 
There can be no doubt that the seas will not much longer wash them. 


All these observations have convinced M. Severtsof that the levels of 
the Syr-Darya and the Aral are slowly but steadily sinking. In the low 
country of the Amt everything testifies to the same fact. 


The wells along the beach generally lie from 700 to 2,100 feet from the 
edge of the watcr, some much nearer, and a few are almost touching the line of 
high-water. Except'the well of Stilu-Ktiduk, which is bitter and contains 
sulphur, the rest are almost fresh, though not abundant. Their depth varies 
from 28 inches to 7 feet; the water level within is almost on a par with that 
of the sea, Besides the atmospheric supply, these wells draw a portion of 
their water from the sca; it trickles through the sand, which serves as a 
natural filter and retains the salt. The latter accumulates in the lower 
stratum between the levels of the sea and the wells; only here and there, for 
instance between Jalkamdn, Suilu-Tau, and Uztn-Kair, as wellas on the bottom 
of the former channel, there are salt-pits which produce the mineral in pure 


crystals on the surface. 


MM. Severtsof and Smirnof continued their respective zoological and 
hotanical investigations. In the meantime M. Barbot de Mdrny had con- 


cluded his labors on behalf of the Society of Natural Philosophers on the Ust-Urt 
During the months of August and September he explored 


and joined them. i 
the geological conditions of a zone which embraced the Kishkan-Tau, Chim bai, 
Nukts, Shurakhan, Meshekli, the range of Sheikh Jelil, and lastly the Kizil- 
Kum steppe which he traversed from Petro-Alexandrofsk to Samarkand. The 
main result of his labors is interesting enough. He has found a very material 
difference between the geological structures of the east and west coasts of 
the Aral: Throughout the Ust-Urt the dominant wealdens are formations of the 
tertiary strata, not a trace of which could be discovered on the east side of the 
Aral Sea;* even the lower strata of the secondary rocks (chalk formations) 
were rarely found in full development. t 


® Vide the Proceedings of » Mecting of the '‘ Imperial Russian Geographical Society” held on 6th of November 
1874 (Communications). ae ; 

+ On the other hand it should be borne in mind that the collection of petrified organic remains which were 
gathered at Meshekli near the Ruszo-Bokharian frontier in 1873 contained seme specimens ot the diluvial era, Com- 
pare with Die Expedition gegen Chiva, Russian Repue, 1874, Vol. V., page 195, in the special ety eee 

age 186.° The geological investigations in the Syr-Darya district during the summer season of 1874 by M. 
Peecanctski have showa that the layers of coal in the said district do not really belong to the proper formation 
of the-conl era, Like the stratum between Tushkend and Turkestan, which stretches over ® space of 200 versts 
{about 114 miles), they belong to the clase of the nether Jura formations, and in the Syr-Darya district emery if 
about 1,500 metres above thg sea-level, M, Romanofski made au exact calcalation of the entire quantity, aud foun 
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The special expedition of the Section for Physical Geography of the 
Geographical Society was not able to execute the projected levelling of the 
old bed of the Amt-Darya, nor could the exploration of the vicinity of 
Krasnovodsk be carried out, because the Academician M. Middendorf was 
personally prevented from undertaking these labors. But the levels which 
were taken by Colonel A. A. 'Tillo, the Engineers Solimani and Moshkof, and 
the Assistant O. A. Struve have yielded most valuable information. On the 
25th of July (6th of August) the work was begun at Karatamak on the 
north-west coast of the Aral, and on the 12th-24th of September the ex- 
pedition reached the Caspian Sea at the Mertvi-Kultéik (Dead Bay). In spito 
of the unavoidable privations and the great heat, all worked for 12 hours daily, 
every one using separate instruments independently from the rest. The line 
along which the levels were taken runs as follows: From Karatamak north- 
west to the well of Bai-Kaddm (19:2 kilometres), then steadily westward at 
a southerly inclination of 16° tothe lake of Kas-Bilak (90 kilometres from 
the Aral) which was passed on the south side, Asmantai-Matai (124 kilometres), 
Sin (209 kilometres), Kos-Kiduk, Jar-Kiduk, and through the north part of the 


sand desert Sd (280 kilometres from the Aral). From here wid Uch-Kuduk 
(2496 kilometres), and Amadn-Turlu (2919 kilometres) to the beach of the 
Mertvi-Aulttk. Total distance 367°6 kilometres. 


According to the first barometrical measures which were taken by 
MM. Sagoskin, Anjou, and Duhamel during Berg’s expedition in 1826, the level 
of the Aral was supposed to be 117: 6 English feet above that of the Caspian 
Sea. M. C. Struve, a member of Ignatief’s expedition in 1858, found a 
difference of 132 feet. In 1872 even this figure became doubtful when 
Colonel Stebnitski calculated the height of Igdy, near the old bed of the 
Oxus, and found it to be 191 feet above the level of the Caspian Sea. The 
latest measures and calculations have indeed led to a very different result. 
The Aral lies actually 74 metres or 242°78* English feet above the level of the 
Caspian Bay Merivi-Kultuk ; in other words, 157:2 feet above the sea-level. The 
exact results found were 74:1 metres by M. Solimani, and 73°9 metres by M. 


Moshkof. These figures confirm M. Stebnitski’s determination on the Uzboi, 
and it can no longer be doubted that there is a sufficient fall along the upper 
part of the old bed of the Amu. 


The highest point between the two seas was found beyond Bai-Kaddm 
(28'3 kilometres from the Aral). It proved to be 158-2 metres above the level 
of the Aral and 232°2 metres above that of the Caspian Sea. From here 
the line proportionably descends to the Kos-Bilak (36°7 metres above the 
Aral) and this incline forms the transition from the Northern Chink to the 
Ust-Urt proper. The country in the west of the lakes Kos-Bulak, Asmantai- 
Matai, and Sim is of an average height of 30 metres above the level of the 
Aral, and forms a gentle hollow which opens towards the bay of Mertvi- 
Kultuk. The lowest elevation above the Aral (11:198 metres) lies 309°9 kilo. 
metres from it, The last 57 kilometres following after that lie on an average 
49 metres below the Aral level, 


In the month of October all these labors were brought to a close, and the 
members of the severa) expeditions were on their way home. Only M. 
Dorandt and Milberg remained on the spot in order to continue their 
meteorological observations for one year as projected. 


M. Ogarodnikof, who accompanied the caravan of M. Glikhafskoi, has 
returned with a large herbary, several collections of insects, samples of the 
seeds of various useful plants and specimens of metals, minerals and ancient 


gimilar formations of the tertiary era almost in all the bills of the district, especially in the Kara-Tau range ; further 
rich beds of iron and copper-ore near Samarkand and great quantities of lead-ore in the Kara-Mozdr hills. The latter 
contain an abundance of turquoises, small grains of which often lie alongside of the road, On the road to Khodjent, 
near the settlement of Sangar, lies an open salt-pit which, as regards the structure of the pit and the appearance of the 
miveral, regerables exactly the green salt of Wicliczka. Vide the Russian Invalide, 1875, No. 12, page 2, second 
colamn. 


® The previously published figure of 250 feet was an error and should be corregted accordingly, 
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pottery ; also a collection of old coins and of Turkoman songs which he sent to 

@ Vide the protocol of the “Imperial Russian Geo- the Society from Persia. Th i 
graphical Society,” 4th-16th December 1874. in Afchouistan compelled fea eo 

his progress at the castern frontier of Persia.* : 


As regards the result of the Aralo-Caspian expedition on behalf of the 
“Society of Natural Philosophers of St. Petersburg,” the particulars have not 
yet been published. That the undertaking has likewise been successful 
we know. 

Besides many valuable scientific data, a rich collection of the Aralo- 
Caspian Sauna deserves to be mentioned. It comprises nearly 500 specimens, 
and contains 14 kinds of mammalia, 108 of birds, 18 of reptiles, and 5 descrip- 
tions of fish. 

Upon the whole we can already draw the balance: 

‘‘The Russian expeditions to the Aralo-Caspian region and to the low country of the 
Ami-Darya in 1874 have rendered a prominent service to science and contribute a new proof 
to the fact that Russia’s advance in Asia is indeed a sowing and reaping on the field of general 
civilisation.” 

This truth, we regret to say, is not only still beginning to be recognised, 
but in some quarters has even been denied. 


Exd.—€. F. 


